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Akistk,  (lerk  of  I5riciine. 
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Hei,m>uk,  MAKtjirisK  Ei,isK  DK.  of  the  court 
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court.  *" 

CftLKSTiv,  servant  of  Planchct. 
CiiALAis,  Mli.k.   I)e,  of  the  court. 
Charles  II.,  King  of  England. 
ChAtillox,  Mi,i.e.   i)e,  of  the  court. 
Chevreise,    DirciiKssE    i)E,    former   confidante    o^ 

Austria ;  also  known  as  Marie  Michon. 
Colbert,    JKAN-liAprisTE,    successively    bursar    to    ,  ar.unai 
Mazann,    Inteudant   of    Finance,    and    Trime    Minister   of 
t  ranee. 

CoN-DK,  Louis  DE  lioiiRRON,  I'rkvce  de,  of  the  royal  house 
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Crsquy,  Mllk.  he,  of  the  court. 
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Daxgeau,  of  the  court. 
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I.r  T?Ki-\,  p.iintt'r  to  Fmniut't. 

I-i:   NoruK,  iiifliitt'cf  to  l'"oii(|iit't. 

Lktkm.ikk,  Mil  mki.,  iiiiiiisffr  ot  Fnnice. 

I.iiKKT,  frit'iid  ot  Koiii|H(.t. 

LouKMNi:.  ('iiK\  Ai  iiJt  DK.  fjivoiifc  of  I'hilij'pfl  d'Orl        i. 

I. 'HIS   XIV.,   Kiri^' of  Knuicp. 

LvoDoT,   f;iriaer-),'t'noriiI  of  revenue. 

LvoN.Ni:,  iniiiistcr  of  Friiiicf. 

M  u' 'I'M.Nou,  Scotch  Jesuit. 

MAi.HdUNK,  friend  of  .Mauicaiiii). 

.M\N(iM,  .Mm.k.  Houtk.nsk  kk,  niece  of  ("anlina!  Mazarin. 

.M A\<  INI,  Mi.i.K.  Makik  i>k,  nifce  of  Cardinal  Ma/ariii. 

M  \si  iM,  Sli.i.K.  Ui.YMPK  i>K,  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

.M  ANMAMi-,  friend  of  De  (Jniclie. 

.M.\itriii.\i.i,  pri.soii  name  of  I'hilippe  the  I'retender. 

Makia  Tkkk.sa.  (^neeii  of  Fiance. 

.Makiv,  colleaf,'ne  of  Colbert. 

Maisint,  \'enetian  Jesuit. 

Mazakix,    Giulio    (Jui.k.s),    (Jaijdinal,    I'rime    Minister   of 

France. 
Mk.vnkvii.i.k,  acWenturer. 

•MoMisKi:,  Jk.vn-   Hai'tistk  Poqijkmv  dk.  friend  of  Fouciuet. 
.Mo.vK,  English  general,  afterwards  Duke  of  AU)emarle. 
MoxTAi.Ais,  Mm.k.  Ai'hk  dk,  of  the  court. 
Mo.NTKsi'Ax,  Dk,  of  the  court. 
MorrKviLhK,  Mmk.  dk,  of  tlie  court. 
MoisguKTo.v,  or  Mousto.v,  steward  of  Porthos. 
Navaillks,  Mmk.  dk,  of  the  court. 
NoiiKoLK,  Di:kk  OF,  English  admiral. 
Oi.tvAi.v,  lackey  to  the  Viconite  de  Uragelonne. 
1'akkv,  servant  of  Charles  II. 
I'ki.i.isso.v,  or  I'ki.issox,  friend  of  Fouquet. 
1'kk(  KKKv,  Jkan,  tailor  to  the  King. 

I'nrr.iPi'K  (known  also  as  Hertau.liere  No.  3,  Marchiali,  and 
The  Iron  Mask),  twin  brother  uf  Louis  XIV.,  and  Pretender 
to  the  throne  of  F'rance. 
I'lrinrN-o,  jiainter  to  Cropole. 

I'l.ANCHKT,  former  lackey  to  D'Artagnan  ;  now  grocer. 
I'oKTHos,   successively    Baron    du    Vallon,    de    Bracieux,   de 

Pierrefonds. 
Pkkssi<;ny,  Loi'is  Coxstant  de,  captain  of  the  King's  friuato 
"  La  Pomone." 
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S.j/s.so.Ns,  CoMi-Kss,.;  I,,.:,  of  tlie  court. 
Stkwakt,  .Miss,  of  the  Kn-lish  court. 
loHv,  servant  of  Fouquet 

\  ALI-N-nvnls.    Mmh.    i.K,   sister  of  J).,   (luiclie 

>  Ai.oT,  iilivsician  to  [.oui,    xi\' 

'' (Sral!'""" '■  '""""'"'"■  '"'    '•"•''— 't  aud  Procureur- 

Vankl,  Mmk.  .MAii.i.Kinr.:,  wife  of  foreguiijcj 

\  A.\i.\,  tariner-goiieral  of  revenue. 

\  \TV.h,  steward  to  Fouquet. 

VrM,KH(.v.  Dk,  of  tlie  court. 

AVakdks,  Vicomtk  dk.  of  tlie  court 

\NOsTiMK.  J!ah(,n  von,  Geriuaii  Jesuit 
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THE  VICOMTE   DE   BRAGELONNE. 

VOLUME   111. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IN     WHICH    WE    SEE    HOW    A    BAR(JAIX     THAT    CANNOT    BE    MADE 
WITH    OXE    MAY    BE     MAUE    WITH    ANOTHEK. 

AKAMishad  guessed  rightly.  Immediately  ou  leaving  the 
liuuse  in  the  Place  Haiuloyer,  Madame  de  Chevreuse  was 
I i riven  home.  She  doubtless  feared  being  followed,  and  sought 
in  this  way  to  give  an  innocent  air  to  her  expedition  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  she  reached  her  hotel  and  made  sure  that  no  one 
was  following  her  who  could  cause  her  uneasiness,  than  she 
hastened  through  her  garden  by  a  gate  opening  on  another 
street,  and  proceeded  to  the  Rue  Croix-des-Petits-Champs, 
where  M.  Colbert  lived. 

As  we  have  already  said,  evening  had  closed  in,  or  rather 
night,  and  the  darkest  of  nights.  Paris  had  regained  its  calm, 
and  now  shrouded  alike  beneath  its  indulgent  cloak  of  dark- 
liPss  the  noble  duchess,  pursuing  her  political  intri;^nies,  and 
the  humble  bourgeoise,  belated  at  some  gay  supper,  who,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  lover,  was  taking  the  longest  way  home. 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  was  too  much  given  to  nocturnal 
jiolitics  not  to  be  aware  that  a  minister  never  denies  himself, 
t'ven  in  his  own  house,  to  young  and  beautiful  women,  who 
dislike  the  'jst  of  public  offices,  or  to  old  and  experienced  ones 
who  dread  the  echoes  of  official  buildings.  A  valet  received 
the  duchess  under  the  peristyle^  and  received  her  very  badly, 
it  must  be  owned  ;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  explain  to  her,  on 
seeing  her  face,  that  it  was  not  at  such  an  hour  that  lafl'^^s  of 
her  years  ventured  to  disturb  the  midnight  labors  of  M.  Col- 
bert!! 

But  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  without  taking  offence,  tore  a 
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leaf  from  her  tablets,  and  wrote  hev  name  on  it  —  that  resound- 
in},'  name  whicli  had  often  struck  unpleasantly  on  the  ear  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  the  great  cardinal.  She  wrote  it  in  the 
strag<;liiiLC,  illiterate  handwriting  of  the  highest  class  at  that 
period,  folded  the  paper  in  a  style  peculiar  to  herself,  and 
handed  it  to  the  /alct  without  a  word,  but  with  so  imperious 
an  air,  that  the  fellow,  who  had  a  shrewd  .scent  for  social 
distinctions,  recognized  the  princess,  bowed,  and  hastened  to 
M.  Colbert. 

The  minister,  on  opening  the  paper,  gave  a  little  cry,  there- 
by enlightening  the  valet  as  to  tlie  importance  of  this  mysteri- 
ous visit,  so  that  he  returned  at  a  run  to  introduce  the  duchess. 

Slie  ascended  somewhat  heavily  the  first  long  flight  of  this 
grand  new  mausion,  and  after  resting  a  moment  on  the  landing 
in  order  not  to  enter  out  of  breath,  she  presented  herself  before 
M.  Colbert,  who  had  risen  to  hold  open  the  folding  doors  for 
her. 

The  duchess  paused  on  the  threshold  to  look  well  at  the  man 
witli  whom  she  was  about  to  deal.  At  the  first  glance  his 
round,  burly  head,  his  bushy  eyebrows,  the  ungracious  scowl 
on  his  face,  beneath  a  skull-cap  such  as  priests  wear,  his  whole 
asp  ct,  in  short,  seemed  to  promise  the  duchess  little  difficulty 
in  her  negotiations,  but  also  little  interest  in  the  discussion  of 
the  various  clauses ;  for  there  was  small  likelihood  that  this 
coarse  nature  could  be  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  a  refined 
vengeance  or  a  gratified  ambition.  But  on  a  closer  inspec- 
tion of  the  small,  piercing  black  eyes,  the  deep  vertical  furrow 
in  this  harsh  brow,  the  imperceptible  contraction  of  these  lips, 
which  to  the  common  observer  suggested  only  easy  credulity, 
M.idarae  de  Chevreuse  changed  her  mind  and  said  to  herself: 
"  I  have  found  my  man." 

''  What  has  procured  me  the  honor  of  this  visit,  raadame  ?  " 
f.sked  the  minister  of  finance. 

"  Tlie  need  I  have  of  you,  monsieur,"  replied  the  duchess, 
"  and  also  the  need  y<m  have  of  me.'' 

"  I  am  charmed,  madame,  to  hear  your  first  clause,  but  as  to 
the  secoiul  —  " 

]\Iadaine  de  Chevreuse  seated  herself  in  the  arm-chair  Col- 
bert placed  for  her. 

"  M.  CoUiert,  you  are  the  intendant  of  finance  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"  And  you  wish  to  be  sui)erintendent  ?  " 
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'•  Madame '.  " 

"  Do  not  deny  it ;  you  would  only  prolong  the  conversation. 
It  is  quite  useless." 

"  Nevertheless,  niadanie,  much  as  I  may  desire  to  show  good- 
will  and  courtesy  to  a  lady  of  your  merit,  nothiiij:,  will  induce 
nie  to  admit  that  I  wish  to  supplant  iny  s\ii)erior.'" 

'  I  said  nothing  of  supj)lanting,  M.  Colbert.  Did  I  chance 
topror  Gu.ice  that  word  '.'  1  think  not.  The  word  '  reiilace  '  is 
less  aggressive,  and,  as  M.  Voiture  woulil  say,  more  grammati- 
eally  correct.  1  merely  say  that  you  aspire  to  replace  M. 
Fouquet." 

'•The  fortune  of  M.  Fouquet  is  of  a  nature  to  resist  all 
attacks.  M.  le  Surintendar.t  plays  the  part  in  our  day  of 
tlie  C^olossus  of  Rhodes:  vessels  jjass  under  him,  but  do  not 
overturn  him." 

"  I  should  have  made  use  of  that  very  comparison,  monsieur. 
Vps,  M.  Fouquet  plays  the  part  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes ; 
l)ut  I  remember  hearing  M.  Conrart  relate — and  he  is  an 
academician,  I  believe  —  tliat  when  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes 
tinally  fell,  the  merchant  who  overthrew  it—  a  simple  mer- 
chant, M.  Colbert  —  loaded  four  hundred  camels  with  the 
ilebris  ;  and  a  merchant  has  certainly  far  less  power  than  an 
iutendant  of  finance  I  " 

"  Madame,  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  never  overthrow  M. 
Fouquet." 

•'  Very  well,  M.  ColV)ert,  since  you  persist  in  playing  at 
sensibility  with  me,  as  if  you  did  not  know  that  I  am  Madame 
(le  Chevreuse,  and  that  I  am  no  longer  young  ;  in  short,  that 
you  have  to  do  with  a  woman  who  had  political  dealings  with 
M.  de  Richelieu  and  who  has  no  time  to  lo.se,  —  since,  I  .say, 
you  are  committing  this  imprudence,  I  will  be  off  and  look  for 
some  one  with  more  wit  and  a  keener  desire  to  make  his 
tortune." 
•'  In  what  way,  madame,  in  what  way  ?  " 
"  Monsieur,  you  give  me  a  poor  idea  of  the  negotiations  of 
to-day.  I  vow  to  you  that  in  my  time,  if  a  woman  had  sought 
out  M.  de  Cinq-Mars  —  who  yet  was  not  possessed  of  a  great 
intelligence  —  I  swear  to  you  that  if  she  had  told  him  in  re- 
Lj.ird  to  the  cardinal  what  I  have  just  told  you  of  M.  Fouquet, 
M.  de  Cinq-Mars  would  already  have  had  his  irons  in  the 
fire." 

"  Come,  madame,  come,  be  a  little  more  indulgent !  " 
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"Thfii  you  will  really  coiisciit  to  replaoo  .M.  Foiiquet?" 
"Most  certainly,  shmild  the  Kiiii;  diMuiss  M.  FoiKiuet." 
"  Again  a  wi.id  too  imu  li  ;  it  is  vtMy  t-viiltMit,  since  you  have 
not  sncceedfd  in  liaving  M.  Foiuiuet  dismissed,  that  yon  have 
not  the  power  to  do  yo,  and  I  should  be  a  fool  indeed 
if  I  had  come  to  yon  without  biin^'ing  the  very  thing  vi,u 
lack."' 

"  I  am  distressed  at  being  obliged  to  insist,"  said  .M.Colbert, 
after  a  silence  which  enabled  the  due  hess  to  sound  the  very 
depths  of  iiis  dui>Iicity;  '-but  {  must  warn  you  that  for  the 
last  six  years  denunciation  upon  denunciation  has  been 
brought  against  M.  Fouquet  without  shaking  him  in  the 
slightest  degree." 

'•  Tliere  is  a  time  for  everything,  M.  Colbert.  Those  who 
brought  these  denunciations  were  not  named  .Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  and  ilid  not  bring  such  jnoofs  against  him  as  six 
letters  from  M.  de  Mazariii,  making  his  offence  plain.'' 

"  His  offence  ■.'"' 

"  His  crime,  if  you  like  better." 

"  .V  crime— committed  by  .M.  Fouquet  ?  " 

'•Nothing  less.  On  my  word,  .M.  Colliert,  this  is  strange! 
You  have  a  cold  face  that  reveals  little,  and  yet  I  see  it  sud- 
<leiily  lighted  up." 

"  A  crime  —  " 

"  I  am  enchanted  that  the  word  produ'^'es  such  an  effect  on 
you."' 

"  It  is  a  word,  madame.  that  involves  many  things."' 

"  Yes,  it  involves  among  other  things  the"  jiost  of  superin- 
tendent of  finance  for  you,  and  a  sentence  of  exile  or  the 
Bastille  for  M.  Fouquet." 

"  Pardon  me,  Madame  la  Duchesse,  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  M.  Fouquet  should  be  exiled.  Prison  or  disgrace  merely 
would  be  much." 

••  Oh,  I  know  of  what  I  speak,"'  replied  Madame  de  Che- 
vreuse, coldly.  "  I  do  not  live  so  far  from  Paris  as  not  to  be 
aware  of  much  that  is  going  on  here.  The  King  does  not  love 
M.  Foutpiet  and  would  gladly  ruin  him  if  some  one  would  give 
him  the  o])])ortun'ty."' 

"  But  the  opportunity  must  be  a  good  one."" 

"  It  is  fairly  good,  in  truth.  I  reckon  it  to  be  worth  fiv<) 
hundred  tliousand  livres."' 

"  How  mean  you  ?  "  asked  Colbert. 
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'•  I  iiipan,  monsieur,  that  liol.liii),'  tliis  opportunity  in  my 
li.uuls,  I  will  (1. ■liver  it  into  yours  only  for  the  sum  ofHve  huii- 
>n('(l  thousand  livres." 

'•  Very  j,'oo(l,  matlame,  I  uiulerstand.  P.ut  since  you  have 
iixed  your  price,  let  us  look  at  the  value  of  the  mereharulise." 

"()h,  aniere  triHe  :  six  letters,  as  I  told  you,  from  M.  de 
Ma/.ann;  autographs  which  will  surely  not' be  too  dear,  if 
they  furnish  undeniable  juiud  that  M.  Fou(iuet  has  misappro- 
priated lari,'o  sums  from  the  treasury." 

'•Undeniable   proof?"    exclaimed   Colbert,   with   sparkling 

eye;.  ° 

"  rndeniable  !     Will  you  read  the  letters  ?  " 

'•  With  all  my  heart !  —  a  copy,  without  (hnibt  ?" 

".Most  certaiidy  a  eopy  ; "  and  so  speaking,  the  duchess 
ilicw  from  her  bo.som  a  little  packet  Hattened  by  lier  velvet 
111 'dice. 

"  Head  I  "  she  said. 

Colbert  itdl  eagerly  upon  the  papers  and  devoured  them 

••  Excellent !  "  he  cried. 

"  It  is  clear,  is  it  not?" 

"  Yes,  madame,  yes!  M.  de  Mazarin  delivered  certa'n  sums 
tM  >r.  Fouquet,  who  misappropriated  this  money,  liut  the 
|||ii'stion  remains  :   What  sums  were  they  ?" 

"Ah,  there  it  is!  what  sums  ?  Hut  if  we  conclude  a  bar- 
.u':uii,  I  will  add  to  these  letters  a  seventh,  giving  you  the  full- 
i-t  particulars."' 

Colbert  reflected.     "  And  the  originals  of  these  letters  ?  " 

'•  A  needless  question.  It  is  as  if  I  were  to  ask  you,  M 
C.lbert,  whether  the  money-bags  1  am  to  receive  from  you  will 
lic  full  or  empty." 

"  Very  well,  madame.'' 

'■  It  is  settled,  then  ?  " 

"  Not  yet.    There  is  one  circumstance  which  neither  you  nor 
1  nave  considered."' 
••  And  what  may  that  be  ?  " 

M.  Fouquet  cannot  be  ruined  in  this  affair  except  by  a  trial 

a  public  scandal."" 

\'ery  well  —  what  then  ?  "' 
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"  And  why  not  ?" 
'■  Because  lie  is  procureur-general  to  Parliament. 
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i„   Fraiir.'  til."  ;i,liiiiiiistntiuM.    th.-  .irn.v,   tli.'   courts   ot    law 
..vrvthin^,'  111  sl.urt,  is  hmnM   l)y  tliat  tic  win.h  wc  vM^.^pnt 
,/,  ruros      Tims,  m;ulamc.  the  I'iiiliaincMt  will  never  sufFer  its 
held  tn  l)c  .lra--e.l   bet. .IV  a  tribunal,  or.  shmiM   li  •  be   sinii- 
,i„',„,.,l  then'  bs   n.val  anthonly,  he  will  never  be  cmidenmed  1 ' 
..  ]/,,  /■.,;.'    M.  ciilbert,  Miat  is  no  attaii  of  iiiine." 
i.  1  kn..w  It,  ina.lanie;   but    it    is  my  alTair,  aiul  it  diminishes 
the  value  ot    your  lueichaiHhsc      0|  what  use  to  me  is  a  i-n.-.f 
(,f  crime  with'.,ul  the  possibility  ui  ;i  sentence'."'  ,  .      ,^ 

..  Hut  M.  Fou.iuel  has  ..iily  to  be  suspeeted  to  h.so  bis  othce 
of  snperinteii.leiit."  ,        ,,  ,  •  . 

.<Thatw..uld  be  a  Ki":it  affair  l"  cried  Colbert,  his  sombro 
foatmes  sudd.'iilv  kindled  with  a  look  of  hatre.l  and  rever.<:e. 

>'  Ml  ah'  M  "Colbert.  Excuse  mo,  but  1  did  not  know  you 
were'  s.'.  imi.ressionable.  Very  well,  since  you  re.,uire  more 
than  1  have  to  '/we,  let  us  talk  no  more  about  it." 

"On  the  contrarv,  madaiue,  lot  us  cun  lue  to  talk  about  it; 
only,  your  values  havin-  diminished,  yon  will  be  pleased  to 
lower  your  demands." 

'•  Vou  would  bar<;ain  with  me?" 

'•  It  is  necessary  for  one  who  wishes  to  pay  loyally  ? 
'■  H.)W  much,  tiieii,  do  you  offer  me  ?  " 

'•Two  hundred  thousanl  livros."  ^^ 

The  duchess  lau,i,'hed  in  his  face,  then  suddenly :   "\\ait, 
(!ried  she. 

"  You  consent  ?  " 

"  Not  yet.     I  have  thoufjht  of  another   combination.     You 
shall  .^ive  nie  three  hundred  thousand  livres  —  " 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all!"  ^^ 

"Oh,  you  can  take  it  or  leave  it  —  but  that  is  not  all. 

"  What,  more '.'      You  are  becoming  impossible,  Madame  la 

Duchesse." 

"  Less  so  than  you  imagine.     It  is  not  money  1    ask  tor 

now." 

"  \Vhat  then  ?  " 

"  You  know  how  tenderly  T  have  always  Icved  the  queen. 
I  wish  to  have  an  interview" with  her  Majesty." 

•'  With   the  (pieen  '.' " 

"  Yes,  M.  Colbtn't,  with  the  queen,  who  is  no  longer  my 
friend,  it  is  true ;  who  long  ago  ceased  to  be  so,  but  who  may 
become  mv  friend  once  more,  if  the  occasion  arises." 

"  Her  Majesty  no  longer  receives  any  one,  inadame.     She 
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suff.'i  s  greatly.     Vou  nnist  1..'   aware  that  the  attacks  of  her 
in  ilidv  liavf  l)«'C()iue  more  frequent."  . 

..  It'  is  ,.r.ris..ly  for  that  reason  that  1  .lesne  an  interview 
with  her  Maj.'sty.  Von  must  know  tluit  in  Fhin.lers  we  have 
,„,ii,v  I'ases  ot  tliat  disease."  ,    ,  ,  o - 

..  What  '     Of  cancer,  thi't  frij,dittnl,  m.'urahle  malady  .^ 
..  Not  uuural.le,  M.  ("oll.ert.     The   Flemish   peasant  is  still 
s.mi.-tlunK'  "t  :i  ^''iva-e,  you  must  know.      lie  does  not  have  a 
wile  iireeisely.     He  has  a  female." 

'•  Well,  niadame?  "  .,■■.•  r^ 

..  Well  \i  ('<.U.ert,  while  he  smokes  his  pipe  his  wife 
works  'siie  draws  water  inmi  the  well;  she  loads  the  mule 
„,  tlie  ass  with  burdens;  slie  hears  them  herself;  she  takes 
Uttiecare  of  her  health,  and  is  knocked  about  rou^jhly  here 
,1,1,1  there  ;  she  is  even  beaten.  Such  diseases  otten  arise  from 
;i  contusion." 

'.  I'.ut  the  Flemish  women  do  not  die,  for  all  that.  "^^'''^'^ 
their  sutferin-s  become  too  f,'reat  tliey  k"  ni  search  of  a 
rcinedv  ;  and  the  H.'.-uines  of  Hru-es  are  admirable  doctors 
t,„-  iilf  sorts  of  malmlies.  They  have  various  precious  waters 
:u„l  specifies.  They  give  to  each  patient  a  bottle  ot  this  water 
uid  a  wax  candle,  thus  making  a  i.rotit  out  ot  the  clergy  and 
MMviu-  (iod  at  the  same  time.  I  shall,  therefore,  take  the 
,,,a.on';ome  of  this  blessed  water  from  the  Bruges  nunnery. 
Ilcr  Majesty  ^•ill  recover,  and  will  burn  as  many  caudles  as 
.he  sees  tit.  You  see,  .M.  Colbert,  that  to  prevent  my  visiting 
the  queen  would  be  almost  committing  regicide." 

"Madame  la  Duchesse,  you  are  too  clever  for  me.  \ou 
an.a/e  me !  Still,  I  divine  that  behind  this  great  chanty 
towards  the  queen  there  is  hidden  some  small  personal  protit. 

.  Do  1  attempt  to  .lisguise  it,  M.  Colbert?  You  said  some 
.,.o/l  personal  profit,  I  believe.  Learn,  *lien,  that  it  is  a  great 
profit,  as  1  will  prove  to  you  by  recapitulating  If  you  will 
u-ocure  me  an  h.terview  with  her  Majesty,  I  w-ill  content  my 
self  with  the  three  hundred  thousand  livres  I  first  claimed, 
otherwise  I  will  keep  my  letters,  or  you  shall  give  me  on  the 
sn..t  five  hundred  thousand  livres."  And  rising  to^  her  feet 
with  this  decisive  utterance  the  old  duchess  left  M  Colbert  in 
a  .Hsagreeable  state  of  perplexity.  To  bargain  further  had 
become  impossible ;  to  let  the  bargain  drop  would  involve  infinite 
loss. 
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"  Madanio,"  he  said,  "  I  am  about  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
Haiulinj,'  you  a  huiidicd  thousand  crowns." 

"  Oh  !  ■■  exclaimed  the  duchess. 

"  l!ut  how  shall  I  ol)tain  possession  of  the  original  letters  ^" 

"  In  the  siniidest  possible  way,  my  dear  M.  Colbert.  Whom 
do  you  trust  ?  '' 

The  grave  financier  began  to  smile  without  speaking,  in 
a  way  that  set  his  great  black  eyebrows  rising  and  falling 
like  the  wings  of  a  bat  against  the  deep  furrows  of  his  sallow 
lorehead. 

"  No  one,"  he  said. 

"Oh  but  you  will  surely  make  an  exception  in  favor  of 
yourself,  .M.  ('olbeit." 

"  How  is  that,  madame  ?" 

"I  mean  to  say  that  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  come 
with  me  to  the  place  where  the  h-tters  are  deposited,  they  shall 
be^dehvered  mto  your  hands,  and  you  can  examine  and" verify 

"  That  is  well." 

"But  you  must  come  provided  with  the  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  for  I,  also,  trust  no  one." 

M.  the  Intendant  Colbert  flushed  to  his  eyelids,  for,  like 
probity'^      *"''i'i"ers,  he  was    of    an    insolent,  mathematical 

"  1  will  bring  the  promised  sum,  madame,  in  two  bonds  pay- 
able on  my  treasury.     Will  that  satisfy  you  "  " 

"AUuld  that  your  treasury-bonds  were  for  two  millions, 
wa    /"^'^'''^^"^  •     ^^'^"  I  ^^^'«  the  honor  of  showing  you  the 

'■  Permit  me  to  order  my  carriage." 

"  I  have  a  carriage  at  tiie  door,  monsieur  " 

J^^^^T^T'^Y\^  ^^^''^""5  f«^  a  moment  he 

tcaied  le.t  the  duchess  s  proposition  might  be  a  snare,  lest  some 
one  might  be  lying  m  wait  for  him  at  his  door,  lest  this  lady 
^ho  had  pist  .old  her  secret  for  one  hundred  thousand  crowns 
to  Co  bert  might  have  offered  this  same  secret  already  to  Fou- 
quet  tor  the  same  price.  '' 

While  he  still  hesitated  the  duchess  looked  him  full  in  the 

CJ  6S. 

"  You  prefer  your  own  carriage,  monsieur  ?  "  she  said 

"  1  must  own  that  I  do  —  " 

"  You  imagine  that  I  am  leading  you  into  a  trap." 
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'•  Mi'dame  la  Duchesse  yon  have  a  sprightly  nature,  while  I, 
hcins  of  a  graver  turn,  might  find   myself  compromised  by  a 

i  ■    t"  " 

"In  short,  vou  are  afraid?  Very  well!  order  your  own 
.iirriage  and  as  many  lackeys  as  you  like  ;  only  reflect  well 
—  what  we  two  are  doing,  we  alone  know  ;  but  what  has  been 
seen  by  a  third  person  is  known  to  all  the  universe.  After  all, 
it  is  nothing  to  me  ;  my  carriage  can  follow,  and  all  I  ask  is 
that  you  will  give  me  a  seat  in  your  carriage  to  go  to  the 
(jucen." 

•■  To  the  queen,  madame  ?  "' 

"  What !  you  have  forgotten  already  ?  Has  a  clause  of  such 
iiin)ortaiice  to  me  escaped  you  '.'  What  a  trifle  it  seems  to  you 
after  all !     If  T  had  guessed  it  I  would  have  doubled  my  price. 

'•  I  have  reflected,  Madame  la  Duchet  ,e;  1  shall  not  accom- 
pany you." 

••'.Vnd  why  is  that,  pray  ?  " 
"  Because  I  i)lace  boundless  oonfldence  in  you." 
"  Vou  overwhelm  me  !     Hut  how,  then,  shall  I   receive  my 
hundred  thousand  crowns  V  ''  ,  •  ,   , 

The  intendant  scrawled  a  few  words  on  a  paper,  which  he 
handed  to  the  duchess. 
•'  Vou  are  ]iaid,"  said  he. 

"  Tliat  is  a  nne  stroke,  ls\.  ('olbert,  and  T  am  about  to  reward 
you."  As  she  spcke  these  words  she  began  to  laugh.  Madame 
"do  ("hevreuse's  laugh  was  a  sinister  murmur.  Any  man  who 
felt  youth,  faith,  love,  and  life  still  throbbing  in  his  heart 
would  have  preferred  tears  to  that  lamentable  laugh. 

The  duchess  proceeded  to  open  the  front  of  her  bodice,  and 
drew  from  her  breast  another  small  packet  of  papers  tied  with 
a  flame-colored  ribbon.  Still  laughing,  she  handed  it  to  the  su- 
perintendent, who  stared  aghast  at  these  strange  preliminaries. 
"There,"  she  said,  •' are  the  original  letters  of  M.  de  Ma- 
z:irin.  Vou  have  them,  M.  Colbert.  And  now,"  sho  added, 
hastily  refastening  her  bodice,  "your  fortune  is  achieved. 
Vou  ("an  accompany  me  to  the  queen." 

"  Not  at  all,  madame.  It  you  were  to  incur  anew  the  dis- 
pleasure of  her  Majesty,  and  tiiey  should  learn  at  the  Palais- 
Royal  that  I  had  introduced  you.  the  queen  would  never 
f()r*nve  me.  No.  I  have  people  at  the  palace  devoted  to  me. 
They  shall  admit  you  without  compromising  me."' 
"As  you  like,  provided  I  am  admitted."' 
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"  What  do  you  call  those  nuns  of  Bruges  who  cure  the 
sick?" 

"  Beguines." 

•'  Then  you  shall  be  a  Beguine." 

•'  So  be  it  I  but  I  must  soon  cease  to  be  one.'' 

"  Ah  !  that  is  your  atfair." 

"  Panlon  nie  I  jianlon  uie  I  I  do  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  refused  adniitlance."" 

'•  That  also  is  your  atfair,  madanie.  I  shall  order  ilic  first 
vak't  dc  chambrc  of  the  (jueeirs  gentleman-in-waiting  to  admit 
a  Beguine  biingiug  a  sovereign  remedy  for  her  .Majesty's 
siift'erings.  Vou  will  carry  my  letter,  and  you  will  take  charge 
of  the  remedies,  and  furnish  all  explanation.^.  I  acknowledge 
the  Beguine,  but  I  deny  all  knowledge  of  Madame  de  Che- 
vreuse.'" 

''  I  <'are  little  for  that." 

"Here  is  your  letter  of  introduction,  raadame." 
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Colbert  handed  the  letter  to  the  duchess,  and  gently  drew 
away  the  chair  by  which  she  was  standing.  Madame  de  Clie- 
vreuse  bowed  very  slightly,  and  left  the  roon,. 

(Jolbert,  who  had  recognized  Mazarin's  hai;d  and  had  counted 
the  letters,  rang  for  his  secretary  and  ordered  him  to  go  at 
once  in  search  of  M.  Vanel,  counsellor  of  parliament.  The 
secretary  replied  that  the  counsellor,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  had  just  come  in  to  give  M.  Colbert  an  account  of  the 
day's  session. 

Colbert  approached  the  lamp  and  reread  the  letters  of  the 
late  cardinal,  smiling  repeatedly  as  he  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  pajiers  which  Madame  de  Ciievretise  had  delivered 
to  him.  Then,  with  his  great  head  propped  on  his  hands,  he 
gave  himself  up  for  a  few  moments  to  profound  reflection. 
Meanwhile,  a  tall  man  with  a  lean  face,  a  hooked  nose,  and  a 
fixed  ga/.e  had  entered  Colbert's  cabinet  with  a  modest  assur- 
ance which  revealed  a  character  at  once  supple  and  firm  — 
supple  towards  the  master  who  could  fling  him   his  prey,  tirm 
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toWK.ls  the  .lo.s  Who  might  attempt  to  dispute  the  spoils  with 

:      M    Va  ie1  eariied  under  his  arm  a  volumiuous  bundle  of 

!;;;:.:unents  which  he  hud  upon  the   table  where  (Colbert  was 

'''!  Go^d-day,  M.  Vanel"  said  the  latter,  rousing  himself  from 

''1  rood  d^"monseigneur;-  replied  Vanel,  simply 

::  C  sliould  say  -monsieur,"  not  '  monseigneur," '  amended 

'^'^i'cSrSnisters  <  monseigneur,"  "'  said  Vanel,  w.th  unruf- 
tied  composure,  •'  and  you  are  a  minister. 

:i?ou'S;'so  in  fact;  therefore  I  call   Y-^ '("^Jlf  ^l^^'j; 

l.,ides.  vou  are  my  se.gneur,  and  th^f.  ^  ,r-;;;!^\  "  J  ^ "    iJe 
,t  umovs  vou  t. .  be  called  so  lu  public,  let  me  at   least  give 

^■'r:tfu.;:id"irW  ami' read,    or   strove  to   read^  in 
:Sl^Sm-thel-^ 

vii^ikifnr-ir^-a^^^ 

w,th  Spanish  wax,  and  handed  it  to  Colbert. 

"  What  is  this,  Vanel  ?  ' 

"  A  letter  from  my  wife,  monseigneur. 

Colbert  coughed,  opened  the  letter,  read  it,  and  thrust  it  in 
his  pm^etrwlnle  Vanel  was  carelessly  turning  over  his  par- 

'":^S'Senlysai^  the  protector  to  the  proteg V' you 

are  an  industrious  man." 
"  Yes,  monseigneur." 
"Twelve  hours  of  study  do  not  terrify  you  .'' 

;:;.;::;^i^!er  A^o^nsellor  has  but  three  hours  a  day  of 

^":';r"fwLktp  returns  for  a  friend  in  the  audit  office,  and 
in  my  spare  time  I  am  studying  Hebre>v."  , 

"  You  are  highly  esteemed  m  parliament,  Vanel .' 

"  I  believe  so,  monseigneur." 
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"  Yoii  ouyht  not  to  stagnate  in  the  post  of  counsellor." 
"  How  can  1  do  otherwise  ?  "' 
"  Hv  purchasinf,'  a  place." 
"  W'hat  i)laie  ?  " 

•'  Oh,  souiethiug  large.  Small  ambitions  are  the  hardest  to 
satisfy.'" 

'•  Siiuill  purses,  monseigneur,  are  the  hardest   to  fill.     And, 
moreover,  what  vacant  place  is  there?'' 
"  I  know  of  none,  it  is  true."' 

'•  And  yet  tliere  is  one,  but  only  the  King  could  buy  it  with- 
out becoming  straitent'd ;  and  the  King.  1  venture  to  say,  will 
not  seek  to  buy  the  post  of  jirocureur-general." 

On  hearing  these  words  Vaiiel  turned  his  humble,  spiritless 
glance  upon  Colbert,  and  in  vain  did  the  minister  ask  himself 
whether  this  man  had  divined  Ins  meaning. 

"  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  mon  seigneur,  of  the  post  of  pro- 
cureur-gcm'ral  ?  I  know  of  no  such  post,  except  the  one 
occupied  by  .M.   Kouquet." 

'•  Trecisely,  my  dear  counsellor."' 

'•  Vou  arc  not  squeamish,  nionseigneur,"  said  Vanel ;  "but 
before  meivhandi.se  can  be  bought  it  must  be  for  sale." 

"  n>pli-ve,  M.  Vanel,  that  itVil!  be  for  sale  before  long  —  " 

''  Fc  .  ?     M.  Foucjuefs  post  of  procureur-general  ?  " 

"  Si,    .  .;  '.he  rumor." 

"  The  office  for  sale  which  renders  him  inviolable  ?  Impos- 
sible !  ■'  and  Vanel  began  to  laugh. 

"  Should  you  be  afraid  of  this  office,  then  ?  "  asked  Colbert, 
gravely. 

"  Afraid  ?  oh,  no,  but  —  " 

"  Xor  ambitious  for  it  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur  is  laughing  at  me,"  replied  Vanel.  "  How 
could  a  counsellor  of  parliament  fail  to  be  ambitious  of  becom- 
ing procureur-gt'iieral  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  M.  Vanel,  since  I  tell  you  that  the  post  is  to  be 
offered  for  sale  —  " 

'•  So  nionseigneur  says." 

"  That  is  the  common  report." 

'•  But  I  rei)eat  that  it  is  impossible.  Xo  man  would  throw 
away  the  buckler  behind  which  he  shelters  his  lujuor,  his  fort- 
une, his  very  life." 

"  The-e  are  fools  sometimes,  M.  Vanel,  wlio  think  themselves 
above  lue  reach  of  ill-Iortune." 
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"  Yes.  m()nseii,'iieur :  but  such  fools  do  not  conunit  their  fol- 
lies for  the  beut'Ht  of  the  poor  Vanels  of  this  world." 

"  Why  not '.'  " 

"  Simply  because  these  Vanels  are  poor." 

'.  It  is  true  that  M.  Fouquet's  office  niight  cost  dear.  How 
iiinoli  would  you  f,'ive  for  it,  M.  Vanel?" 

'•AH  that  I  possess,  inouseigueur." 

'•  And  what  miLjht  th;it  lv,«  ?  •'  ^^ 

•'  Bfttwp.'u  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  livres. 

"  And  the  post  is  Worth '.'  "' 

'.  V  luillion  and  a  half  at  the  lowest.  I  know  people  who 
have  offered  seventeen  liundred  thousand  livres  without  luos  - 
in"  M.  Fou(iuet.  If  it  chanced  that  M.  Fouquet  actually 
wished   to   sell,  which  I    doubt   in    spite  of    all   that  1   have 

heanl  — "  i_        o  v 

'•  Ah  !  you  h'iri'  heard  it,  then  ?     From  whom  . 


From  .M.  Gourville  —  M.  Tclisson  —  mere  rumors 


I  " 


'■  Very  ^'ood.      If  .M.  Fompiet  should  wish  to  sell,  then  ?  " 

•'  Kven  in  that  case  I  could  not  \)uy,  seeing  that  the  supenii- 
tondent  will  sell  for  ready  money  only,  and  no  one  has  a  mill- 
ion and  a  half  to  throw  down  all  at  once." 

Colbert  here  interrupted  the  counsellor  with  an  imperious 
•'.■sture.  He  had  resumed  his  meditation.  Seeing  his  mas- 
t,M's  serious  attitude  and  his  persistence  in  confining  the  con- 
vrs:i;ion  to  this  subject,  M.  Vanel  awaited  an  explanation 
without  daring  to  solicit  one.  . 

•'  Explain  to  me,"  said  M.  Colbert,  suddenly,  "  the  privileges 
(if  a  procureur-general." 

'•  The  right  of  bringing  to  judgment  any  French  subiect  who 
is  not  a  prince  of  the  blood;  the  right  of  annulling  all  pro- 
rcedings  against  any  Frenchman  who  is  not  king  or  prince, 
riie  pi\)cureur-geiieral  is  the  King's  right  arm  to  strike  down 
t!ii>  guilty,  he  is  likewise  the  arm  that  can  quench  the  torch 
nt  justice.  Therefore  M.  Fouquet  can  maintain  himself  against 
the  King  in  person  by  stirring  up  the  parliament,  and  there- 
foiH  the  King  spares  ^l.  Fouquet,  in  spite  of  everything,  in 
(ir.ler  to  have  his  edicts  registered  without  contest.  The  pro- 
rureur-general    may    be    a  very  useful   or   a    very  dangerous 

tool."  -J    rt   1 

"Do  you  wish  to  be  procureur-general,  Vanel  ?      said  Col- 
bert suddenly,  with  a  softened  voice  and  look. 

•■  1  : "  exclaimed  the  other.     '•  I  have  just  had  the  honor  of 
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explai!)inj,'  to  monseiKiieur  that  my  coffers  lack  at  least  eleven 
liuiulied  thdusaiul  livres  of  the  price." 

"  You  can  borrow  that  sum  trom  your  friends." 

"  I  have  no  friends  richer  than  myself." 

"  A  truly  honest  man  !"' 

"  Would  that  all  the  world  thought  as  vou,  monseitrneur." 

;'  I  think  so,  and  that  is  enough.  In  ciise  of  need  1  will  ^o 
bail  tor  you."  " 

'•  Beware  of  the  proverb,  monseigneur."' 

"  What  proverb  •."' 

"  '  Go  bail  and  you  pay."  '' 

"  That  would  not  deter  nie." 

Vanel  rose,  greatly  stirred  by  this  offer,  made  so  suddenly 
and  nnexpectedly  by  a  man  whom  even  the  most  frivolous 
were  forced  to  take  seriouslv. 

"Do  not  triHe  with  lue,  monseigneur,"  he  said. 

"Come  :  we  must  act  (piickly,  .M.  Vanel.  You  say  that  M. 
(.ourville  has  spoken  to  you  about  M.  Fonquefs  i.ost." 

"  Yes,  and  M.  Pelisson  also." 

"  OtKcially  or  ott^ciously  '.'" 

"These  were  their  w,.rds:  'These  imrliament  people  are 
rich  and  ambitious;  they  ought  to  combine  and  advance  two 
or  three  millions  to  M.  Fou.piet,  their  great  luminarv  and 
protector.' "'  "^ 

"  What  did  you  answer  '.'  " 

"  I  said  that  for  my  part  I  would  give  ten  thousand  livres 
11  need  were." 

"Ah  !  you  love  M.  Foiupict.  then'.'"  cried  M.  Colbert,  with  a 
glance  full  of  hatred. 

"Ko,  but  M.  Fouquet  is  our  chief,  he  is  in  debt,  he  is  on 
the  verge  of  rum.  We  must  .save  him  for  the  honor  of  the 
body  to  which  \  e  belong."' 

^    "  This  explains  to  me  why  M.  Fouquet  will  always  go  un- 
iiarmed  while  he  occupies  his  present  iK.st,'"  replied  ("olbert 

"Ihereupon.  '  pursued  Yanel,  "  M.  Gourville  added  •  'To 
offer  charity  to  M.  Fouquet  w.uild  be  a  humiliating  proceed- 
ing, to  which  lie  would  certainly  reply  by  a  refusal ;  but  let 
parliament  unite  in  buying  the  oftice  of 'procureur-gen<?ral  in 
a  dignihed  manner  and  all  will  be  well,  the  hmor  of  the  body 
will  be  secure,  and  ^r.  Fouquefs  pride  safe.'" 

"  That  was  undoubtedly  an  opening."' 

"  I  regarded  it  as  such,"  monseigneur."' 
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'<  Very  well,  M.  Vanel,  you  may  go  at  once  to  ^^.  Gourville 
ami  M.  Pelisson  ;  do  you  kuow  any  other  friend  of  M.  Fou- 
iiuet?" 

"  I  know  M.  do  la  Fontaine  very  well." 

"  La  Fontaine  the  rhyn   'ster  '.'  " 

"  The  same.  He  often  made  verses  for  my  wife  \\hon  we 
wi'rc  friends  of  M.  Fouquet's." 

"  Vou  can  address  yourself  to  him,  then,  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  the  jiro('ureur-,i,'eneral ''  " 

••  Easily  ;  but  the  money  '.' '' 

"  At  the  appointed  day  and  hour  you  shall  have  the  sum  in 
your  possession.      (Jive  yourself  no  coiiceni." 

••  .MoTiseigneur,  such  munitieence  !  Vou  eclipse  the  King  ; 
ynii  sur])ass  M.  Fouquet  himself." 

'•  One  moment.  Let  us  not  nnsuse  words.  I  am  not  giving 
yen  fourteen  hundred  thousand  livres,  .^L  Vanel;  I  have  my 
iliildren  to  think  of." 

"  ( 'ertainly,  inonseigneur.  You  are  lending  them  to  me  ;  that 
is  enough.  Ask  whatever  security,  whatever  interest  you 
uish  —  I  am  ready  to  satisfy  you.  I  repeat  that  you  surpass 
kings  and  >L  Foiupiet  himself  in  niuuiticence.  What  are  your 
(•(jiiilitions  ?  " 

"  Repayment  in  eight  years." 

''  Very  good." 

"  A  mortgage  on  the  office  itself." 

'•Certainly;  is  that  all  ?" 

'•  Wait.  I  reserve  to  myself  Ihe  right  of  redeeming  the  post 
at  an  advance  of  a  hundred  anc.  fifty  thousand  livres,  in  case 
voii  should  not  till  the  office  in  conformity  with  the  service  of 
iln'  King  and  my  purposes." 

'•  <  >h  !  "  exclaimed  Vanel,  somewhat  startled. 

'•  Is  there  anything  in  this  condition  that  disturbs  you,  M. 
Viiiel  ?  "  asked  (Jolbert,  coldly. 

'•  Xo,  no  !  "  eagerly  replied  Vanel. 

'•  Then  ve  will  sign  the  act  whenever  you  please.  Hasten 
to  tni'i  \f   Fouquet's  friends." 

"  I  fly  at  once — " 

'•  And  secure  an  interview  with  the  superintendent." 

••  Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  He  easy  in  regard  to  concessions,  and  so  soon  as  the 
arrangements  are  made  —  " 

"  I  shall  hasten  to  secure  his  signature." 
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"  Take  care  that  you  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Never  speak 
of  signatures  to  M.  FoiKjuet,  nor  of  bonds,  nor  even  of  pledging 
his  word." 

"  But  what,  then,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  Simply  try  to  have  M.  Fouquet  give  you  his  hand  on  it. 
Go!" 


chaptp:k  III. 

AT    THK    yllEKV    MOTHEr's. 

The  queen  mother  was  in  her  bed  chamber  at  the  Palais- 
Royal  with  Madame  de  Motteville  and  the  Senoni  Molina.  The 
King,  who  h.nl  been  expected  all  day,  had  not  yet  arrived,  and 
the  queen,  in  her  impatience,  had  sent  tre(iuently  for  tidings  of 
him.  There  seeiuedto  be  a  storn\  in  the  air;  the  courtiers  and 
ladies-in-waiting  avoided  each  other  in  the  antechambers  and 
corridors,  lest  they  might  utter  some  word  on  compromising 
subjects.  Monsieur  had  joined  the  King  in  the  morning  on  a 
hunting  party.  Madame  had  kept  her  own  apartment  in  a  tit 
of  the  sulks.  As  for  the  queen  mother,  having  said  her  prayers 
in  Latin,  she  was  now  chatting  of  domestic  affairs  with  her 
two  friends  in  the  purest  Castilian.  .Madame  de  Motteville, 
though  understanding  that  language  perfectly,  replied  in 
French. 

When  the  three  ladies  had  exhausted  all  the  formulas  of 
dissimulation  and  courtesy  before  reaching  the  point  of  saying 
that  the  King's  conduct  was  breaking  the  hearts  of  the  Queen, 
the  queen  mother,  and  all  his  relations ;  when  they  had  fulmi- 
nated their  imprecations,  all  clothed  in  the  choicest  terms, 
against  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  the  queen  mother  wound 
up  her  recriminations  with  this  ejaculation,  so  expressive  of 
her  own  character  and  feelings:  "  Kstos  // (yVw .' "  v.'hich  means 
"These  ch  "dren  I  "  —  words  of  deep  meaning  on  a  mother's 
lips  —  words  of  terrible  meaning  on  the  lips  of  a  queen  who, 
like  Anne  of  Austria,  had  buried  such  strange  secrets  i  the 
depths  of  her  soul. 

"Yes,"  replied  Molina,  "*:hese  children,  to  w;  ^m  every 
mother  sacrifices  herself." 

"  To  whom,'"  replied  the  queen,  "  a  mother  sacrifices  all  — "' 

Anne  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  for  it  seemed  to  her,  as  she 
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i;iise(l  her  eves  to  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  pale  Louis 
\lli.,that  a  light  gleamed  in  her  husband's  dull  eyes,  tha,t 
his  nostrils  (piivered  with  anger;  the  portrait  came  to  life;  it 
(ii.l  not  speak  —  it  threatened. 

A  piofound  silence  followed  the  (pieen's  words,  and  La  Molina 

st I'd  to  rummage  in  a  great  basket  of  laces  and  ribbons. 

Madame  de  Motteville,  surprised  at  the  flash  of  intelhgence 
wliirh  had  passed  between  the  confidante  and  her  mistress, 
lowered  her  ejes,  like  the  discreet  woman  she  was,  and  no 
Imiger  trying  to  see,  listened  with  all  her  ears.  She  only 
,, night  a  signiticant  ''ahem!"  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
(liii'Miia,  who  was  the  image  of  circumspection,  and  a  sigh 
which  escaped  the  queen,  like  a  breath. 

Slie  raised  her  head  at  once.  "  Vou  are  suffering  ?"  she  said. 
••  No,  Motteville,  no  ;  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 
"  Your  Majesty  sighed." 
<'  You  are  right  —  I  am  suffering  a  little." 
"  M.  Valot  i;:  close  by ;  he  is  with  Madame." 
'•  And  what  is  he  doing  there  '.' " 
'■  Madame  is  troubled  with  her  nerves." 
••  A  tine  disorder,  forsooth.     .M.  Valot  does  wrong  to  visit 
Madame  when  another  physician  could  cure  her  quite  as  well."' 
Madame   de    Motteville    cast   up  her   eyes   in   amazement. 
'•  Another  physician  than  M.  Valot  ?     Who  is  lie  ?  " 

••  Work,  Motteville,  work.      Ah  !  if  any  one  is  really  ill,  in- 
deed, it  is  my  poor  daughter." 
••  And  your  Majesty,  too." 
'•  Hut  less  so  to-uight." 
'•  Ah,  do  not  be  too  confident,  Madame." 
And  as  if  to  justify  Madame  de  Motteville's  forebodings,  an 
acute  spasm  of  pain  seized  upon  the  queen,  who  turned  pale, 
a. id  fell  back  in  her  chair  as  if  about  to  faint. 
'■My  drops!"  she  murmured. 

Molina,  without  hurrying  her  steps,  took  from  a  tortoise- 
slicll  cabinet  a  great  flask  of  rock-crystals,  and  brought  it,  open, 
to  the  queen,  who  inhaled  it  frantically  several  times,  murmur- 
1!!-  :  "  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Lord  will  take  my  life.  May 
his  holy  will  be  done  !" 

'•  Every  one  who  feels  ill  does  not  die,"  rejoined  Molina,  as 
>he  replaced  the  flask  in  the  cabinet. 

'•  Is  your  Majesty  better  now  ?  "  asked  Madame  de  Motte- 
ulle. 
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"  Slightly  better;''  and  the  qiiotMi  placed  lior  linger  on  her 
lip  to  enjoin  discretion  on  lier  favorite. 

"  It  is  strange  !  ''  said  Ma(h'..ie  de  Mottevdle,  after  a 
silence. 

"  What  is  strange  ?"  asked  the  (jueen. 

'•  Does  yonr  .Majesty  reniend)er  the  day  when  this  pain  seized 
yon  lor  the  first  time  '.'  " 

*•  I  reineMd)er  that  it  was  a  grievous  day  for  nie,  Motte- 
vill  ■ :  •'  . 

"  \  ft  it  was  not  always  a  grievous  day  for  yonr  Majesty." 

"  How  can  yon  know  that ".'  " 

"  liecause  twenty-three  years  before,  on  that  same  day, 
madame,  the  King  regnant,  yonr  glorious  son,  was  born  at 
the  same  hinir."' 

Tlie  (pieen  gave  a  cry,  bowed  her  head  upon  her  hands,  and 
lost  herself  in  the  de[)ths  of  memory. 

Was  it  memory  or  meditation  —  or  was  it  grief'.'  .Molina 
cast  a  glance  of  furious  reproach  at  Madame  de  .Motteville,  and 
that  excellent  woman,  who  nnderi-tood  nothing  of  the  matter, 
was  about  to  question  her,  when  Anne  of  Austria,  raising  her 
head,  suddenly  e.Nclaimed  : 

"The  oth  of  Se[)tember !  Yes,  my  pain  fir.st  visited  me  on 
the  oth  of  September ;  one  day.  a  great  joy  ;  another  day,  a 
great  sorrow  "  A  great  sorrow."  she  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "in 
expiation  of  t     great  a  joy." 

And  from  that  moment,  Anne  of  Austria,  like  one  who  has 
exhausted  memory  and  reason,  remained  impenetrable,  her  eyes 
dim,  her  thoughts  wandering,  her  hands  hanging  nerveless  at 
her  sides. 

"We  must  withdraw,"  said  La  Molina. 

"Not  yet,  Molina." 

"  We  must  leave  the  queen  alone,"  persisted  the  tenacious 
Spanishwoman. 

Madame  de  Motteville  rose;  great  glittering  drops,  like  the 
tears  of  a  child,  were  streaming  down  the  queen's  white  cheeks, 
and  Molina,  perceiving  them,  watched  her  with  her  vigilant  black 
eyes. 

•'  Yes,  yes  !  "  rejoined  the  queen,  suddenly;  "  leave  us,  Motte- 
ville, go  ! " 

This  "leave  us"  sounded  disagreeably  in  the  ears  of  the 
French  favorite  ;  it  signified  that  an  interchange  of  secrets  or 
of  memories  was  about  to  take  place,  and  that  one  person  was 
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f/r  frnp  in  tlip  conversation  just  at  tho  most  interesting  nio- 
nifiit. 

••  Mailame,  will  Molina  sufticn  for  your  Majesty's  service 
t(i-ni;^lit '.' ''  askfil  tlif  Frenchwoman. 

'•  Vi's,"  rcplif'd  the  Spanishwomari. 

Mailame  de  Motteville  bowed.  Suddenly  an  old  woman  in 
the  dress  worn  at  the  eourt  of  Sjiain  in  K'd'O  drew  aside  tin-  ciir- 
tiiti-i  of  till'  door,  and  siiriirisrd  the  qMefn  in  teais,  .Madame  de 
Miiiti'villf  in  full  retreat,  and  Molina  in  her  successful  strategy-. 

•■  '{"lie  remedy  !  the  remedy  I '"  she  cried  joyfully  to  the  queen, 
ri]i|priiachiiif.j  the  group  without  ctTcmony. 

"  What  remedy,  Cliirn.'"  asked   Anne  of   Austria. 

'•  For  your  Majesty's  malady,"  she  replied. 

••Who  brings  it?"  asked  Madame  de  Motteville,  hastily; 
'•  M.  Valot '.'  " 

••  N'o,  a  lady  from  Flanders." 

••  Is  she  Spanish  '.'  "  demanded  the  queeu. 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Who  sent  her  '.'  " 

••  M.  Colbert." 

'•  What  is  her  name  ?  ** 

"  She  has  not  told  it." 

'•  Her  station  '.'  " 

"  She  will  tell  you  herself. 

'•  Her  face  ?  '' 

'•  She  is  masked." 

"  (Jo  and  see,  Molina  !  "  cried  the  queen. 

"  It  is  needless,"  suddenly  answered  a  voice,  at  once  firn'  and 
Lrt'utle,  from  behind  the  tapestry  hangings,  —  a  voice  which 
caused  the  attendants  to  start  and  the  (pieen  to  shudder.  .\t  the 
same  moment  a  masked  woman  appeared  betwean  the  curtains, 
;ind  before  the  queen  had  time  to  speak:  "  I  am  a  nun  from 
the  Beguinage  of  Bruges,"  said  the  luiknown,  "and  I  am  indeed 
tilt'  bearer  of  a  remedy  that  will  cure  your  Majesty.'' 

All  were  silent ;  the  Begiiine  did  not  advance  a  step. 

■•  Speak  I  "  said  the  ipieen. 

"  When  we  are  alone,"  answered  the  Beguine. 

Anne  of  Austria  glanced  at  her  companions,  who  at  once 
"iihdiew;  then  only  did  the  Beguine  advance  three  steps  tow- 
aiils  the  queen  and  bow  with  deej)  reverence. 

The  queen  gazed  with  suspicion  at  this  woman,  who  gazed 
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••  Is  tliP  (piiM'ii  itf  Fniiic««  so  ill,  then,  ih.-it  it  is  known  in  tlifi 
r.i>^'uin;ij,'<'  of   r.ru^'cs  thitt    slic  nt'ods  their  n-nieilifs  '" 

'•  N'oiir  Majesty,  Heaven  l»e  jiraised  .  is  not  so  ill  ;is  to  Le 
jiast  enie." 

••  Hnt  sjyeak.  liou  dul  yon  know  that  I  was  ill? 

••  Vonr  Majesty  lias  friends   iii  Glanders.'' 

"  And  these  frien<ls  sent  yon  to  nie  '.'  " 

••  Ves,  Madame." 

<•  Tell  nie  their  names." 

"  It  is  impossible,  Madame,  and  iiseless  .is  well,  sinee  your 
Maje.sty's  memory  is  not  awakened  liy  yonr  heart." 

Anne  of  Austria  raised  her  head,  seekin'.;  to  (lise(iver.  under 
the  shade  of  the  mask,  and  under  the  mystery  of  her  words, 
the  name  of  this  w(jman  who  addressed  her  with  suih  famil- 
iarity and  freedom.  Then  all  at  once,  wearied  by  a  curiosity 
wounding  to  her  juide,  she  said  ;  "  Madame,  you  cannot  bf 
iijnorant  that  it  is  not  the  custom  to  address  royal  personages 
with  the  face  nKi-~k<'d." 

••  l)ei;4n    to   excuse   me,    Madame,"    replied    the     lieguine, 

liundjlv. 

"  I  cannot  excuse  you,  i  will  not  forj,'iv(!  you,  unless  you  lay 

aside  vour  mask." 

'•  I  "am  under  a  vow,  Madame,  to  go  to  the  aid  of  persons 
in  attiiction  or  suffering,  without  allowing  them  even  to  sea  my 
face.  I  could  have  given  solace  both  to  body  and  mind,  but 
since  your  M.ajesty  forbids  it,  I  go  my  way.  Adieu,  Madame, 
iidi'^u  !  " 

She  uttered  these  word:;  in  sud:  tones  of  harmony  and 
deference  as  to  dispel  the  (queen's  anger  and  suspi>  ion  .vithouv 
lessening  her  curiosity. 

"  You  are  right."  she  rejoined.  "  it  does  not  become  those 
who  suffer  to  disdain  the  consolations  Heaven  sends  them. 
Speak,  madame,  and  may  yovi  be  able,  as  you  h.ave  said,^  to 
bring  sol.ace  to  my  suffering  body,  for,  alas  !  I  fear  that  God 
is  about  to  trv  it  cruelly." 

"Let  us  speak  first  of  the  soid,"  said  the  Beguine,  "of 
the  sold,  whicii  I  feel  assured  must  suffer  also." 

"  My  soul  '.'  " 

"  Yes.  Madame,  there  are  insidious  diseases  whose  workings 
are  invisible,  which  leave  to  the  skin  its  ivory  whiteness  ;  — 
the  physician  who  bends  over  the  patient  does  not  hear  tlif 
griniling  of  the  muscles  beneath    th«   insatiable  tooth  of  tiic 
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iiiiitistor;  noitlicr  fire  nor  stt'ol  has  cvfi-  dcstioyPil  these  fatal 
sr.puij,'('s.  They  dwell  in  the  tlioii;,'ht.s  which  tht>y  eorruiit,  they 
,'iu\v  within  the  heart  until  it  breaks.  These,  Madame,  are 
till'  cancers  fatal  to  iiueens  :  have  you  never  sutfered  from 
th'-ir  tori  M  res  '.'  " 

Anne  slowly  raised  her  arm,  as  daz/linj,'  in  its  whiteness,  as 
]Mne  in  its  outline,  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth.  "  These  ills  of 
wiiich  you  sj.eak  are  the  conditions  of  life  for  us  great  ones 
ot  the  earth,  to  whom  (iod  has  cominitt.^d  the  charge  of 
M'lils.  The  Lord  disburdens  us  of  these  evils,  when  thev 
Irninie  toe  heavy  to  be  borne,  at  the  tri.  .inal  of  rejjentanee. 
There  we  lay  down  our  burdens  and  our  secrets.  l<ut  do  not 
t'T-ct  that  tlie  same  sovereij,'n  Lord  measures  their  trials  ac- 
cinling  to  the  strength  of  his  creatures;  and  tlie  strength  he 
hi-  L,'iven  me  is  not  uneiiual  to  my  load.  As  for  the  secrets 
"I  others,  I  leave  tliem  to  the  mercy  ..f  Ueaven  ;  for  my  own 
i!ic  discretion  of  my  confessor  is  all  too  little."' 

••  I  see  that  you  are  courageous  as  always  towards  your 
inciuies,  Madame,  but  I  find  that  you  have  little  confidence 
111  yo'ir  friemls." 

"Queens  have  no  friends.  If  you  have  nothing  further  to 
siy  to  me,  if  you  regard  yourself  as  an  insjiired  prophetess, 
Mill  may  leave  me  ;  for  I  fear  the  future." 

■  1  should  have  thought,""  replied  the  Hcguine,  firmly, 
••that  you  feared  the  past  still  more."" 

She  had  no  sooner  pronounced  these  words  than  the  queen, 
ih'awing  herself  up  to  her  full   height,  cried  in  a  sharp,  im 
I'dious  tone:  « Speak !    Explain   yourself   clearly,    speedily, 
.iiily,  or  else  —  " 

•  Nay,  do  not  threaten  me,  queen,"'  said  the  Keguine,  gently. 
'•  1  liave  come  to  you  full  of  compassion  ;  I  have  come  in  the 
name  of  a  friend." 

■■  I'love  this  to  me,  then!    Soothe  instead  of  torturing  me."' 

•  That  I  can  do  easily,  and  your  Majesty  shall  see  whether 
I  nil  her  friend.  What  misfortune  has  befallen  your  Majesty 
iii  the  last  twenty-three  years  ?  " 

■  Misfortunes  enough  —  have  I  not  lost  the  King?" 

•'  1  do  not  speak  of  such  misfortunes.  I  ask  you  whether, 
>!iiie  the  birth  of  the  King,  the  indiscretion  of  a  friend  has 
•'-••r  i;irought  distress  to  your  Majesty." 

••  I  do  not  understand  you,"  replied  the  queen,  setting  her 
i' viii  in  order  to  iiiue  iier  emotion. 
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"I  will  make  myself  clear.  Vnnr  Majesty  remarked  thnr 
the  Kin-  was  born  tl..>  5th  of  September,  KJ.kS,  at  a  luarter 
after  eleven  o"i'lock  ?" 

"  Yes  ■■  faltered  the  queen. 

"A  'half-h..ur  after  noon,-  eontinue.l  the  W^^xnn^,  '-the 
dauphin,  having'  been  bapii/ed  by  Monsei,,'neur  de  -M'^aux  m 
the  presence  of  the  Km-  ami  in  yours,  was  recoj^nnzed  as  heir 
to  the  throne  of  France.  The  Kin,,^  then  proroc-ded  to  the 
chapel  of  the  old  chateau  of  Saiut-Gernuiui  to  celebrate  the 

''  That  is  all  (inite  true,"  murmured  the  queen. 
"  Your  Majesty's  conhnement  tnnk  place  in  presence  of  the 
late  Monsieur,  of  the  princes,  and  of  the  ladies  of  the  court. 
The  Kin.'-s  physuuan,  liouyard.  and  the  sur^'CMi,  Hnnore  were 
in  attend'ince  in  the  antechamber.  Your  Majesty  slept  from 
three  oVlock  until  seven,  did  you  not?"  ,      iw, 

'•  Very  true ;  but  all  you  are  telling  me  is  known  to  all  the 
world  as  well  as  to  you  and  me." 

u  1  am  coining,  Madame,  to  something  that  few  per^ons 
know,-fevv.di.ri  sav?--alas!  I  might  say  two  only;  for 
there  were  but  five  in  all  wh..  knew  this  secret,  and  for  many 
year,  past  it  has  been  made  secure  through  the  death  o  the 
(.hief  participators.  Our  lord  the  King  sleeps  with  his  father.s; 
the  midwife,  P.-.r..nne,  soon  followed  him  ;   La  Porte  is  already 

^"  Tile  queen  opened  her  lips  to  reply.     I'-eneath  the  icy  hand 
she  rais!  .1  to  her  forehead  she  could  feel  tlie  drops  ot  burning 

perspiration.  .  ,,  rr^-i      t-   „ 

"It  was  eight  o-clock,"  pursued  the  T.egume  'The  King 
was  supping  joyoe.sly  ami.lst  jubilant  shouts  and  full  'umpers 
the  populace  were  .hecring  beneath  the  palace  windows,  the 
Swiss  Uards,  the  musketeers,  and  the  royal  guards  were 
roaming  the  streets  of  the  city  or  being  borne  aloft  in  tri- 
umph mi  the  >ihoid.lers  of  reeling  students. 

..  Vt  these  formidable  sounds  of  popular  merriment  the 
dauphin  set  up  a  wail  in  the  arn.s  of  his  nur.se,  Madame  de 
llausac  -  he  the  future  King  of  Fianc.> ;  he  who  upon  opening 
his  eves  w(mld  find  two  crowns  lying  in  his  cradle.  Suddenly 
your'  Majesty  gave  a  piercing  cry,  and  Dame  I'eronne  reap- 
p,>ired  i'lt  the  bedside.  Tlie  phvsician..  were  dinmg  in  a 
distant  room.  The  palace,  after  bein-  invaded  by  the  multi- 
tude   was    now   deserted,   even   by  the  guards   and    sentries. 
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l^uiiip  Peronne  gave  a  cry  of  amazement,  and,  taking  you  in 
Wv  arms  weepinj;,  wild  with  terror,  sent  Laporte  in  haste  to 
summon  his  Majesty  to  your  chamber.  Laporte,  as  you  know, 
v,;is  always  cool  and  self-possessed.  He  did  not  approach  the 
\\\\vr  like  one  who  has  startling  intelligence  to  give,  and  con- 
sriuus  of  his  importance  wishes  to  startle  in  his  turn.  He 
apiicared  at  the  King's  side  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  and  said  : 

••  '  Sire,  the  queen  is  full  of  liappiness,  but  she  would  be 
hiippier  still  if  she  could  see  your  Majesty.' 

••  On  that  day  Louis  XI I L  would  have  given  his  crown  to  the 
first  beggar  who  cried,  'God  save  you.'  Light-hearted  and 
uiiy,  he  v(jse  quickly  from  the  taule,  saying  in  the  tone  that 
il.'iiri  IV.  might  have  used:  'Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  see 
:iiv  wife.' 

'•■  As  he  appeared  at  your  Majesty's  bedside,  Dame  Peronne 
liild  up  to  him  a  second  prince,  as  strong  anil  handsome  as  the 
iiist.  saying:  '  Sire,  God  does  not  will  tiie  kingdom  of  France 
in  descendon  tlie  distaft  side'  The  King,  yielding  to  his  first 
nniiulse,    clasped    the    child    in    his    arms,   crying:     'God   be 

[  I'uised  1 

Tiie  Heguine  paused  here,  observing  how  acutely  tliQ  queen 
~  iltcred.  Anne  of  Austria  had  lallen  back  in  her  chair,  her 
hrad  bowed,  her  eyes  fixed,  hearing  without  seen.ing  to  under- 
stand, while  her  lips  quivered  with  an  unspoken  prayer  to 
Heaven  or  an  imprecation  on  this  woman. 

•'  Oh,  donot  believe,"'  cried  the  Keguine,  "  though  France  has 
hut  one  dauphin,  though  the  (lueen  allowed  this  second  child 
til  pine  in  obscurity  far  from  the  throne,  do  not  believe  that 
she  is  a  heartless  mother.  Oh,  no !  There  are  those  who  know 
liow  many  tears  she  has  shed,  who  have  comited  the  ardent 
kisses  she  showered  on  the  hapless  child  in  exchange  for  the 
life  of  misery  and  obscurity  to  which  reasons  of  state  cou- 
il.inued  this  twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV." 

"  Merciful  Heaven  I  "  moaned  the  (pieen. 

"  It  is  known,''  the  Beguine  went  on  eagerly,  "  that  the 
l\iiig,  seeing  himself  the  father  of  two  sons  of  the  same  age 
;iii(r"the  sanie  rights,  trembled  for  the  safety  of  France,  for  tiie 
tiancpiillity  of  the  state.  It  is  known  that  Cardinal  Richelieu 
i  11  being  summoned,  after  an  hour's  meditatioii  in  the  King's 
■  ihinet,  finally  i)ronounced  this  sentence:  'There  is  a  kiug 
i  irn  to  succeed  his  Majesty,  ai"'  (iod  has  sent  another  to  succeed 
;  II-  first;  but  at  present  we  need  only  the  first-born.     Let  us, 
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therefore,  hide  the  second  i'loin  Fraiiee  as  (jod  has  concealed 
him  t'l'oai  liis  parents  tlieniselves.  One  prince  is  peace  and 
security  to  the  state;  two  conipe'  ors  mean  civil  war  and 
anarchy.' " 

Tlie  queen  suddenly  rose,  [)ale  and  with  clinched  hands. 

'■  Vou  know  too  much,"  she  said,  "since  you  touch  upon 
affairs  of  state.  As  to  the  friends  fn)m  whom  you  hold  this 
secret,  they  are  false  and  treacherous  friends,  yon  are  their 
accomplice  in  the  crime  tiiat  is  now  being  committed.  Off 
with  your  mask  or  1  will  have  you  seized  by  the  ca}»tain  of  the 
guards.  Oh,  this  secret  does  not  terrify  me.  You  have  drunk 
it  to  your  peril  !  It  shall  freeze  within  your  breast;  neither 
the  secret  nor  your  life  henceforth  belong  to  you."' 

Anne  of  Austria,  joining  a  threatening  gesture  to  this 
menace,  todk  two  steps  towards  the  IV'guine. 

"  Learn,''  said  the  latter,  "  to  know  the  tidelity,  the  discre- 
tion, the  honor  of  the  friends  you  have  abandoned,"'  and  she 
suddenly  raiseil  her  mask. 

"  Madame  de  Chevreuse  !  "  cried  the  queen. 

"  The  only  living  sharer  of  your  Majesty's  secret." 

*'  Oh  !  "  murmured  Anne  of  Austria,  "  come  and  embrace  me, 
duchess.  Alas !  you  are  killing  your  friend  when  you  play 
thus  with  her  mortal  griefs  ;  "  and  the  queen,  leaning  her  head 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  old  duchess,  broke  into  a  storm  of 
bitter  tears. 

"  How  young  you  are  still !  "  said  the  latter,  iu  a  hoarse  voice. 
"  You  cau  weep  !  " 


CHAPTER    IV. 


TWO    FKIEXDS. 


The  queen  gazed  fixedly  at  Madame  de  Thevreuse,  and 
said  :  "  1  believe  you  i)rouounced  the  word  '  happy  '  in  speaking 
of  me.  Until  this  moment,  duchess,  I  had  thought  it  impos- 
sible that  a  being  could  be  found  on  earth  less  happy  than  the 
queen  of  France." 

"  Madame,  yon  have,  inilocd,  bepn  a  mother  of  sorrows.  But 
besides  these  august  sorrows  of  which  we  were  just  speaking, 
—  we  two  old  friends,  parted  by  the  wickedness  of  man,  — ■ 
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a|iart  from  these,  I  say,  you  have  joys,  not  obvious,  it  may  be, 
liiit  greatly  envied  by  tlie  world." 

"  What  are  they  ? "'  cried  Anne  of  Austria,  bittci iy.  "  How 
<  ;ui  you  pronounce  the  word  '  joy,"  duchess,  you  who  even  now 
.Khiiitted   that   I   stood    in    need   of   cure,   both  in  body  and 

Sdul." 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  reflected  a  moment, 
are  from  otlu^r  mortals  I  "  slie  nmrnmred. 

"  How  mean  you,  duchess  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  they  are  so  far  removed  from  vulgar  cares 
that  they  forget  what  are  the  bare  necessities  of  life  for  others. 
They  are  like  the  mountaineer  in  Africa,  wIk,  looks  down  from 
his  fertile  tableland,  refreslied  by  suow-torrents,  and  does  not 
comprehend  how  the  dweller  on  the  plain  below  is  dying  of 
hunger  I'ud  thirst  in  his  s\ni-seorched  desert.'" 

The  (pieen  colored  slightly,  for  she  began  to  understand.  "  It 
w  as  cruel,"  she  said,  "  to  cast  yon  off  like  this." 

"Oh,  Madame!  the  King,  they  say,  has  inherited  the  hatred 
nhicli  his  father  bore  me.  The  King  would  dismiss  nie  if  he 
knew  of  my  being  in  the  Palais-Koyal." 

"I  do  not  say  that  tlie  King  is  well  disposed  tovrards  you," 
replied  the  queen,  "  but  I  could  have  —  secretly,  you  know  —  " 
The  duchess  gave  a  slightly  disdainful  smile,  which  discon- 
I  frted  the  queen.  "  Vou  did  perfectly  right  to  come  to  me,'' 
^he  added  hastily. 

'•  Thanks,  Madame." 

•'  If  it  were  only  to  give  us  the  joj  jf  no  longer  believing 
yon  dead." 

"Has  it,  indeed,  been  reported  that  t  was  dead?" 

"  Everywhere."' 

'•And  yet  my  children  are  not  in  moivning?" 

'•  Ah  !  you  know,  duchess,  that  the  court  moves  about  fre- 
quently. We  rarely  see  M.  Albert  de  Luynes,  and  many 
ihuigs  escape  us  amidst  the  constant  preoccupations  of  our 
lives."" 

'■  Vour  Majesty  should  not  have  credited  the  rumor  of  niv 
il-ath." 

"  Why  not  ?  Alas  !  we  are  all  mortal.  Do  you  not  per- 
I  'ive  that  I,  your  younger  sister,  as  we  used  to  say,  am  decliu- 
i !!'.,'  towards  the  tomb?" 

'•If  your  Majesty  believed  in  my  death,  you  must  have 
wondered  at  having  received  no  last  message  from  me." 
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Death  oftfii  takes  us  by  surprise,  duchess." 

■•t>li,  your  Majesty  1  sciils  burdent'd  >,  ith  such  secrets  as 
,ties.'  of"  whifli  we  were  s[)eaking  feel  a  need  of  divulgiii},' 
them  before  the  end;  anioni^'st  the  stages  on  the  road  to  eternity 
we  must  always  count  the  setting  of  our  papers  in  order." 

The  queen  started. 

"  Your  Majesty  will  have  sure  tidings  A  the  day  of  my  death."' 

"  How  is  that  ?  " 

"  Your  Majesty  will  receive  on  the  following  day,  under 
double  wrappings,  all  that  has  escapeil  destruction  of  our 
voluminous  correspondence  of  former  days." 

"  You  have  not  burnt  it  ?  "  cried  Anne  in  affright. 

"  Only  traitors  destroy  a  royal  correspondence." 

<•  Ami  why  traitors  ?  " 

'•  Tlicy  make  at  least  a  pretence  of  buruitig  what  they  really 
keep  or  sell." 

•'  Great  Heavens  I "' 

"  Faithful  friends,  on  the  contrary,  bury  such  treasures 
sacredly.  Then  some  day  they  seek  out  the  (pieen  and  say  to 
her  :  '  Madame,  I  am  growing*  old,  I  am  ill  and  near  my  end. 
For  me  there  is  danger  of  death,  and  for  your  Majesty,  of  the 
revelation  of  your  secret.  Take,  therefore,  these  dangerous 
papers  and  burn  tliem  yourself. ' " 

"  Dangerous  papers  !   What  are  they  ?  "' 

"  In  this  case  there  is  but  one,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  one." 

"  ()\\,  duchess,  speak,  speak  I  " 

"  It  is  this  note  —  dated  the  2d  of  August,  1644  —  in  which 
you  re(|uest  me  to  go  to  Noisy-le-Sec  and  seek  out  that  dear 
and  unhappy  child.  It  is  there  in  your  own  writing,  madame, 
'  dear,  unhappy  child."  "' 

There  was  a  ])roiovuid  silence  at  this  moment.  The  queen 
was  sounding  the  depths  of  memory;  Madame  de  Chevreuse 
was  laying  her  snares. 

"  Yes.  unhapjiy,  most  unhappy  !  "  murmured  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria. "  How  sad  was  the  existence  of  that  poor  child  ending 
in  such  a  cruel  death.'" 

"  He  is  dead  ! "  cried  the  duchess,  with  an  eager  curiosity 
which  the  rpieen  recognized  as  genuine. 

"  He  died  of  consumption,  wilted  and  forgotten  like  the  ]ioor 
flowers  given  by  a  lover  to  his  mistress,  and  left  by  her  to  fall 
to  ashes  in  some  secret  drawer  where  she  has  hidden  them." 
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"  Dead  !  ''repeated  the  duchess,  in  atone  of  discouragement, 
which  might  have  cheered  the  queen  had  it  not  been  tempered 
by  a  mixture  of  doubt.     "  Did  he  die  at  Noisy-lc-Sec  ?  " 

•'  Yes,  in  the  arms  of  the  governor,  a  poor  faithful  servant 
who  did  not  long  survive  him."' 

"Tiiat  is  easy  to  imagine;  such  a  secret  and  such  mourning 
arc  a  heavy  load  to  bear." 

The  ([ueen  did  not  trouble  herself  to  weigh  the  irony  of  this 
speech,  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse  went  on  :  "  Well,  Aladame, 
I  inquired  at  Noisy-Ie-Scc  a  few  years  ago  for  this  poor  child. 
'I'liey  informed  me  that  he  was  not  believed  to  be  really  dead. 
This  was  why  I  did  not  at  once  nungle  my  tears  with  your 
Majesty's.  If  I  had  indeed  believed  in  the  deplorable  event, 
no  dlusion  of  mine  should  have  come  to  awaken  your  legiti- 
mate regrets." 

"  You  say  that  at  Noisy  they  did  not  believe  the  child  to 
be  dead  ?  " 

"No,  Madame." 

'•  ^Yhat,  then,  did  they  say  of  him  ?" 

"They  said  —  but  doubtless  they  were  mistaken — ^  they 
said  that  one  evening,  about  the  year  104"),  a  lady,  beautiful 
and  stately,  a  lady  of  the  highest  quality  —  as  was  apjiarent 
ill  spile  of  her  mask  and  mantle  —  luul  driven  up  in  a  coach 
V>  the  junction  of  the  cross-roads  —  the  very  spot,  you  leniei'i- 
ber,  where  1  was  in  the  habit  of  waiting  for  tidings  of  the 
yuung  ])rince,  when  your  Majesty  deigned  to  send  ma  —  " 

"  Well  !  and  what  else  did  they  say  ? '" 

"  That  the  governor  h?d  brought  the  child  to  this  lady  —  " 

"And  then?" 

"  And  that  on  the  following  day  both  governor  and  child 
had  left  that  part  of  the  country." 

"  Ah,  you  see.  There  is  some  semblance  of  truth  in  the 
story,  for  the  poor  child  died  from  one  of  those  sudden  strokes 
of  illness  which  cause  doctors  to  say  that  the  life  of  a  child 
up  to  seven  years  old  hn,ngs  by  a  thread." 

■'  What  your  Majesty  says  is  true;  no  one  knows  it  better 
tlianyou,  no  one  believes  it  more  than  I  —  and  yet  there  is 
this  strange  circumstance — " 

'•  What  more  ?  "  thought  the  queen. 

"  Tlie  person  who  repeated  these  details  to  me  —  the  one 
whom  I  had  sent  to  inquire  as  to  the  child's  health  —  " 

*'  \"ou  confided  such  an  office  to  another  ?  oh,  duchess  !  " 
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"To  some  one  as  dumb  ;is  your  Majosty.  ;is  diiinb  as  my- 
self;  let.  us  say  that  it  was  I,  Madame.  'I'his  jiersou  travel- 
liiij?  shortly  alter  in  Touraine  —  '" 

"  Touraine'.' " 

"  l\eco;,'iii/ed  the  gctvernor  and  th,'»  child  —  or,  pardon  me, 
T  should  say  thoui,'ht  to  reco,i,Muze  them,  both  alive  and  both 
1,'ay  and  nourishing,  one  in  his  i^reen  old  a^c,  Ihe  other  in 
the  tiower  of  his  youth  !  .I\idge  from  this  what  taith  we 
can  jdace  in  rumors  upon  any  subject  in  tin'  W(»rld.  Hut 
I  am  wearyin-,'  your  Majesty,  I  fear,  ai.a  il  is  tar  from  my 
intenti(m.  1  bei^,  therefore,  to  take  my  leave,  after  venewiug 
the  assurance  of  my  lespectful  devotion."' 

"Stay,  duchess,  let  us  talk  a  little  of  yourself.'" 

"Oh,  Madame,  do  not  turn  vour  thou'dits  so  low!" 

"Why  shotdd  I  not';'  Are  you  not  my  oldest  friend? 
Vou  do  not  bear  me  a  grud<,'e,  duchess '.'  "' 

••1?  (rood  heavens,  for  what  cause?  Should  I  seek  out 
your  Majesty  if  I  cherished  a  grudge  in  my  heart?"' 

"Duchess,  the  years  are  gaining  fast  upon  us — as  death 
threatens  us,  we  must  draw  closer  togetlu^r." 

"  Madame,  you  overwhelm  me  by  the  kindness  of  your 
words."' 

"  Xo  one  has  ever  loved  me  or  served  me  like  you,  duchess.'" 

"  Your  Majesty  remeiuliers,  then  ?  "' 

"  Always  !  1  beg  you,  duchess,  to  give  me  some  proof  of 
your  friendship." 

"  Oh,  madame,  I  belong  body  and  soul  to  your  Majesty." 

"  Ah  !  but  the  ju'oof!" 

"  What  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"  Ask  some  favor  of  me." 

"  Ask  —  ■' 

"  Yes.  Oh,  I  know  that  you  have  the  greatest,  the  most 
disinterested,  the  most  loyal  soul."' 

"  Do  not  praise  me  too  highly,"'  said  the  duchess,  growing 
uneasy. 

"  I  can  never  praise  you  as  you  deserve.'' 

"  Hut  age  and  sorrow  can  change  us  greatly,  Madame." 

"Heaven  grant  it,  duchess !  For  the  duchess  of  old  days 
—  the  beautiful.  ])roud,  adored  Ohevreuse — would  have 
answered  ungratefully,  '  I  want  nothing  from  you.'  Blessed 
be  sorrow  if  it  has  indeed  come,  since  it  may  have  changed  you 
in  this  respect,  so  that  you  will  now  answer,  '  I  accept.'" 
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Tlie  (luchpss's  look  and  smile  softened  ;  she  was  under  the 
spell  and  no  lonj.jer  (li.ssend)led. 

'■  Speak,  dearest  one,  uliat  do  you  desire  ?'' 

'•  I  may  s])eak  frankly,  then  '.'  " 

"  Do  so,  without  hesitation." 

"  Your  Majesty  can  grant  me  an  indescribable,  an  incom- 
jiarable  joy.'' 

••  Speak  openly,"  said  the  queen,  in  a  tone  whioh  anxiety 
iiKiile  perceptibly  colder,  "  but  al)ove  all,  my  ^'ood  Chevreuse, 
n'iiiend)er  that  I  am  under  my  son"s  control  now,  as  formerly 
under  my  husband's." 

"  I  will  spare  you,  my  beloved  queen." 

'•  Cull  me  Anne,  as  you  once  did  ;  it  will  sound  like  a  far-off 
('(■lio  of  our  beautiful  youth." 

•■  Su  be  it,  my  revered  mistress,  my  beloved  Anne  —  " 

'•  Do  you  speak  Spanish  still '.'  " 

"Just  as  of  old." 

'•  Ask  me  in  Spanish,  then." 

••  It  is  this.  Do  me  the  honor  to  come  to  Dampierre  and 
sjipud  a  few  daj's  with  me." 

'•  Is  that  all  ?  "  cried  the  queen,  in  amazement. 

"  Yes." 

"Only  that?" 

"  Good  Heavens !  Do  you  fancy  that  I  am  not  asking  for 
tlip  greatest  of  boons  in  asking  this  '.'  If  so,  you  no  longer 
know  me.     Do  you  accept  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart.  And  I  shall  be  glad,"  added  the 
(pipen,  witli  some  distrust,  "if  my  presence  there  can  be  useful 
to  you  in  any  way." 

"  Useful  I  "  cried  the  duchess,  with  a  laugh.  "  Oh,  no,  no ! 
but  agreeable,  sweet,  delightful,  a  thousand  times  yes  !  It  is 
•i  promise,  then  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  vow." 

The  duchess  bowed  over  the  queen's  beautiful  hand,  and 
covered  it  with  kisses. 

'•  She  is  a  good  woman  at  heart,  after  all,"  thought  the 
queen,  "  and  —  a  generous  soul." 

"  Would  your  Majesty  consent  to  grant  me  a  fortnight's 
delay  before  coming?'' 

"  Certainly.     But  why  ?  " 

'•  For  this  reason,'"  said  the  duchess ;  "  knowing  that  I  am 
ill  disgrace,  no  one  would  be  williug  to  lend  me  the  hundreu 
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th()us;in(l  crowns  I  need  to  put  Dainpicrip  in  a  state  of 
repair  ;  hut  when  tliey  know  that  it  is  in  order  to  entertain 
your  Majesty  all  the  funds  in  Paris  will  flow  in  upon  me." 

"  Ah,"  said  tlie  (pieen,  noddinj^  hor  head  slowly  with  per- 
fect ct  nprchensi'in.  "a  liundri-d  tlioiisanil  crowns  I  You 
rcfjuire  a  hundred  thousand  to  restore  Danipierre '.' " 

"  Not  a  crown  less." 

"  And  no  one  will  lend  you  that  sum  ?" 

"  No  one." 

"  I  will  lend  it  to  you  if  you  wish,  duchess." 

"()h,  I  sluiuld  not  venture  —  " 

"  You  would  be  ipiite  wrong,  then  —  " 

"  Truly  '.'  ■' 

"On  my  faith  as  a  queen.  A  hundred  thousand  crowns  is 
really  not  mucli.  (Jli,  I  am  sure  you  liave  never  asked  a 
sutliciently  high  price  for  your  di.scretion.  Duchess,  draw  uj) 
that  table,  and  1  will  nuike  out  a  bond  on  M.  Ccjlbert  —  no,  on 
^1.  Fo\iquet,  he  is  a  much  more  gallant  gentleman."' 

"  Hut  does  he  pay  '.'" 

"  If  he  does  not  pay,  I  will ;  but  it  will  be  the  first  time  he 
has  ever  refused  me." 

The  queen  wrote,  presented  tlie  order  to  the  duchess,  and 
dismissed  her,  after  embracing  her  i,?t.y\Y. 


CHAPTER  V. 


now  JEAN"   DE  LA  FONTAINE  CAME  TO  WRITE  HIS  FIRST  TALE. 


All  these  intrigues  are  now  exl;  ted.  The  human  mind, 
so  varied  in  its  workings,  has  had  fuii  liberty  to  unfold  itself 
iti  the  three  spheres  offcied  by  our  narrative.  It  is  possible 
that  we  may  still  treat  of  j)olitics  and  intrigues  in  the  sketch 
we  are  preparing  to  draw,  but  tlieir  springs  will  be  so  carefully 
hidden  that  only  flowers  and  ornaments  will  be  visible  —  just 
as  in  a  puppet  show  a  Colossus  appears  on  the  stage,  moved 
by  the  small  legs  and  frail  arms  of  a  child  concealed  within 
his  frame. 

\Ve  will  now  return  to  Saint-Mande.  where  the  superintend- 
ent, according  to  his  custom,  is  receiving  a  choice  company  of 
Ei.iicureans. 
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For  some  time  piist  the  host  has  been  severely  striiiteiied, 
,111(1  tlie  whole  lionse  has  borne  witness  to  the  distress  of  the 
iiiiinster.  No  more  reckless  and  prodij,'al  banciuets.  Finauee 
has  been  Fouquefs  pretext,  and  never,  as  (iourville  wittily  ol)- 
MTved,  was  a  more  fallacious  pretext,  for  of  finances  there  was 
nut  a  trace. 

M.  Vatel  still  strove  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  house, 
Inir  already  tiie  ganleuc;--  -vho  supplied  the  kitchen  were  com- 
].l;iinini,'  of  ruinous  delays;  the  importers  of  Spanish  wines 
u ere  c<intinually  semliuK  bills  which  no  one  paid  ;  tishermen, 
whom  the  superiuteudent  employed  on  the  Normandy  coast, 
ivrkoned  that  if  they  should  be  reimbursed  their  receijits 
would  enable  them  to  f,nve  up  the  sea  forever,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  fresh  fish  which  were  eventually  to  be  the  cause  of 
Xaid's  death  had  ceased  to  come  in  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  on  his  custonuiry  reception  day  Fouquet's 
Uicnds  had  arrived  in  greater  numbers  than  >isual.  (iourville 
and  the  Al)be  Fou([uet  were  discussing  finance  —  that  is  to 
>ay.  the  abbe  was  borrowing  a  few  pistoles  of  (Iourville. 
I'clisson,  seated  with  his  legs  crossed,  was  reciting  the  perora- 
ijiiM  of  a  speech  with  which  Fouquet  was  to  open  parliament ; 
and  this  speech  was  a  marvellous  one,  inasnuich  as  Pelisson 
was  compos,  ig  it  for  his  friend,  and  putting  into  it  everything 
which  the  latter  was  most  unlikely  to  think  of  himself. 

I'resently  La  Fontaine  and  Loret  entered  from  the  garden, 
ea,i;crly  discussing  the  use  of  weak  rhymes ;  the  painters  and 
musicians  were  hovering  near  the  dining-hall.  On  the  stroke 
nt  eight  supper  was  to  be  served,  and  the  superintendent 
never  kept  the  company  waiting. 

It  was  already  half  after  seven,  and  the  guests  were  in  fine 
ajipptite.  As  soon  as  all  the  company  were  assembled, 
( Iourville  went  up  to  Pelisson,  roused  him  from  his  reverie 
and  led  him  into  the  centre  of  the  salon,  after  closing 
the  doors.  "And  now,  what  tidings  have  you  brought'.'"' 
lie  asked  ;  Pelisson,  raising  his  mild,  intelligent  face,  replied  : 
••  1  have  borrowed  twenty-five  thousand  livres  from  my  aunt. 
Here  they  are  in  treasury  bonds." 

■'  Ciovdl  "  ciied  Gourville,  "  there  are  only  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  thousand  livres  wanting  for  our  first  i)ayraent.'' 

■'  The  payment  of  what '.' '"  asked  La  Fontaine,    in  the  tone 
iM  which  he  might  have  asked  :  "  Have  you  read  the  book  of 
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"There  is  our  ixhscnt-minded  friend  aijain  !  "  cried  Oourville. 
"  What, :  it  wan  yoii  who  first  iiiti)riiied  us  that  the  small  estate 
of  ("urheil  was  about  to  be  S'  !d  by  a  creditor  of  M.  Kou(iuet's; 
it  was  you  who  proposed  that  all  the  friends  of  our  lOpicurus 
should  sul)scril)e  to  save  it;  it  was  you  who  otTered  to  sell  a 
corner  of  your  land  at  Chateau-Thierry  in  order  to  provide  your 
share.     And  nowy.)u  eonie  and  ask  :   '  T/ir  /Kii/minf  of  ir/nif."  " 

A  f,'i'neral  laugh  greeted  this  remark,  and  caused  La  Fon- 
taine to  blush. 

'•  I'ardon  me  "  lie  said,  "  it  is  quite  true.  I  had  not  forgotten 
—  oh,  nut  at  all  I  only  —  "' 

"  Only  you  did  not  happen  to  remember,"  said  Loret. 

"  That  is  it  precisely  ;  and  as  you  sav,  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  forgetting  and  not  remembering." 

"Then  doubtless,"  remarked  I'elisson.  "you  have  brought 
your  mite  with  you,  the  price  of  the  land  you  sold." 

'•  Sold  :  <       :!o  : " 

'•  Vou  have  not  sold  your  bit  of  garden  ?  "'  asked  Gourvill ; 
in  amazenient,  as  he  well  knew  the  poet's  disinterested  nature. 

"  My  wife  would  not  let  me,"  answered  the  latter,  upon 
which  tliere  was  another  burst  of  laughter. 

'•  And  yet  you  went  to  Chateau-Thierry  for  that  purpose," 
some  one  remarked. 

"  Certainly,  on  horseback." 

"  Poor  Jean  !  " 

"  I  had  eiglit  different  horses  ;  I  was  shaken  to  pieces." 

"  Excellent  friend !  —  but  vou  rested  when  vou  reached 
there  ? "  '  "^ 

"  Rested  !  so  you  may  think  —  but  I  can  tell  you,  I  did  a 
fine  piece  of  work  down  there." 

"  How  was  that  ?  " 

«  -My  wife  had  been  coquetting  with  the  man  to  whom  I 
meant  to  sell  my  land,  and  h^  had  backed  down  from  his 
bargain.     Thereupon  I  challenged  him." 

"  Well  done !  "  rejoined  his  brother-poet  ;  "  and  so  vou 
fought  ?  " 

'■  It  appears  not." 

"  You  know  nothing  about  it,  then  ?  " 

"  No,  my  wife  and  her  relations  interfered  in  the  matter.  I 
stood  with  sword  in  hand  for  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  I 
came  off  without  a  scratch." 

"  And  your  adversary  too  ?  " 
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Vos,  tliP  ;ulvprsiiry  too  ;  he  did  not  appf'ar  on  the  fifhl. 
Tliat,  wiis  peit'cct ! 


cried  all  his  fneinl? 


von  must  liave 


liicn  ill  a  Hue  i-aj,'e. 

••  I  was  indeed  I  I  caught  cold  ;  I  went  back  into  the  house 
,1111 1  my  wife  and  I  had  a  ([uarrel." 

••  \  sevious  one  '.'  '' 

••  Very  serious  ;  she  threw  a  loal'  of  bread  at  my  head,  a 
i,ir','e  loaf." 


A 


nd  v'ou  .' 


••  I  '.'  Oh,  I  overturned  the  table  upon  her  and  her  friends. 
Then  i  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  away." 

None  of  the  comjiany  co)dd  restrain  their  mirth  over  this 
tra'^'i-comedy.  Wiien  the  storm  of  laughter  lia<l  somewhat 
Milisided,  "Is  that  all  you  have  brought  back?"  someone 
a.sked. 

"  Oil,  not  at  all  I     I  have  brought  back  an  excellent  idea." 

•'  What  is  it?" 

'•  Have  you  happened  to  notice  that  a  great  deal  of  comic 
poetry  is  benig  written  in  France  ?  " 

"  Without  doubt."  replied  the  company. 

"  And  that  very  little  of  it  is  printed  ?"  pursued  La  Fon- 
t.iiue. 

"  The  laws  are  severe,  it  is  true." 

•'  Well,  I  said  to  my.self,  a  rare  article  is  a  dear  article.  For 
rliat  reason  I  set  about  composing  an  extremely  licentiou"  tittle 

[IDPHI." 

'•  Oh,  oh,  dear  poet !  " 

"  A  very  ribald  poem." 

"  Oh,  oh  ! " 

'•  Excessively  cynical." 

"  Oh,  the  devil  !  " 

"  I  have  put  into  it,"  proceeded  the  poet,  coolly,  "  the  very 
freest  language  I  could  po.ssibly  find." 

p]very  one  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  while  the  worthy 
[met  proceeded  to  label  his  merchandise. 

"  1  undertook,"  he  went  on,  "  to  surpass  all  that  Boccaccio, 
Aretino,  and  other  masters  have  produced  in  that  style." 

'•  (Juod  Heavens  I "'  cried  Pelisson.  '•  he  is  a  lost  soul." 

'•  Do  you  think  so?"  asked  La  Fontaine,  simply.  "  I  swear 
to  you  that  I  did  not  do  it  for  my.self,  but  only  for  M.  Fouquet." 

This  marvellous  conclusion  set  a  climax  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  audience. 

Vou  lU.  —  3 
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"  Ami    I    liave   sold   the  first   rditioii   of  this  little  liook  f 
ci^ht  limnlred  livres,"  he  cricil,  rubbing  his  hands.   "  Works  of 
jiicty  :it'll  tor  li;ilf  tiiiit  price." 

"It  iiii^'ht  hiive  been  belter,''  hiuglied  (iourville,  "  to  write 
two  works  of  piety." 

"  They  woidd  have  been  too  loii^'  and  not  so  diverliii;^," 
retorted  I/i  l-"ontaine,  tranqniliy.  "'My  ei},'ht  huiulred  livres 
are  in  this  litth;  baj^.      I  ott'er  them  to  you." 

.Vnd  he  at  once  place<l  his  offering,'  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Kiucureans. 

N'e.Kt  it  was  the  turn  of  Loret,  who  gave  a  hundred  and  ilfty 
livres.  Tiie  otiiers  emptied  their  purses  likewise,  until  tlie 
total  in  tiie  ba^  amounted  to  forty  thousand  livres.  Never  did 
more  j,'euer()us  ccjin  rini;  in  the  iieavenly  scales  in  which  (diar- 
ity  weii,'hs  kind  licarts  and  goo<l-will  against  the  false  coin  of 
devout  iiypocrisy. 

The  crowns  were  still  jingling  when  the  superintendent  en- 
tered or  rather  glided  into  the  room.  He  iiad  heard  all. 
Thereupon  this  man,  who  hail  handled  many  billions,  who  hail 
exhausted  every  pleasure  and  every  honor,  —  this  immense 
lieart  and  fertile  brain  which,  like  twcj  burning  crucibles,  had 
sucked  up  all  the  material  and  moral  treasure  of  the  greatest 
kingdom  m  the  world  —  Fouquet  crossed  the  threshold  witii 
Ids  eyes  full  of  tears ;  and  as  he  let  this  stream  of  gold  and 
silver  flow  through  his  wdiite  and  slender  fingers  he  said  in 
faltering  accents:  "  I'oor  offering  I  you  would  be  lost  in  the 
smallest  fold  of  my  empty  purse,  but  you  have  filled  my  heart 
to  the  brim  so  that  it  can  never  be  empty  again.  Thanks,  my 
friends,  thanks  I "'  and  as  he  could  not  embrace  all  those  who 
surrounded  him  and  who  were  shedding  a  few  teais  also,  philoso 
phers  though  they  were,  he  embraced  La  Fontaine,  exclaiming: 

"  .My  ])0or  fellow,  vho  has  been  beaten  by  his  wife  and  sent 
to  perdition  by  his  confessor  on  my  account  I " 

"  Oh,  that  is  nothing,'"  replied  the  poet.  "  If  your  creditors 
will  only  wait  two  years  I  shall  have  written  a  hundred  more 
tales,  which,  at  two  editions  each,  will  pay  off  the  debt." 
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Foi'QurT  prPHsed  La  Fontaiiit^'s  hand  with  rhannitif,'  offusioii. 
•  Mv  ilfar  i«)t't,"  he  said  to  him,  "  write  iis  a  liiiiidred  iiiorc  tales, 
i.i.t  iirdv  for  the  eij^litv  pistoh's  .vhich  each  will  bring  in,  but  for 
I  111'  s;ikt' of  enrichingot.r  language  with  a  hundred  inasteriiieces." 

••  Ah,  ah  !  ■'  eried  La  Fontaine,  brnlling,  ••  you  must  not  think 
1  Iiive  brought  nothing  but  this  idea  and  these  eighty  pist'  !es 
111  M.  le  Surintendant." 

"Oh.  indeed  I  "  was  the  general  exclamation.  "  M.  ile  la 
Fontaine  is  in  funds."' 

"  liiessed  be  the  idea  if  it  brings  me  in  a  million  or  .so,"  said 
Fiiui|uet,  gayly. 

■•  I'recisely  so,"  replied  La  Fontaine. 

■•  (^lick.  (piick  !  what  is  it '.'  "  cried  the  company. 

'•Take  care!""  murmured  IVlis.son  in  La  Fontaine's  ear. 
••  \(.u  have  had  great  success  so  far  ;  do  not  shoot  your  arrow 
liivond  the  mark." 

••  .Vot  at  all,  AL  I'elis.son.  Vou  who  are  a  man  of  ta.ste  wdl 
111'  the  tirst  to  commend  me."' 

••Is  it  a  question  of  millions  ?  "  asked  (Jourville. 

••  I  have  fifteen  hundred  thousand  livres  here,  M.  Gourville," 
and  he  struck  liis  breast. 

••  The  deuce  take  the  Gascon  from  Chateau-Thierry  !  "  cried 
L(iret. 

••  It  is  not  the  pocket  you  should  touch,  but  the  brain,''  said 
Fiiiiqiiet. 

••  l'^i)on  my  word  ! "  rejoined  La  Fontaine,  "  "^r  le  Surin- 
tendant. you  are  not  a  minister,  you  are  a  poet." 

•  That  is  true,"  cried  Conrart,  Loret,  and  every  raan-of-letters 
ill  tlie  company. 

••  Vou  are,  I  repeat,  a  painter  and  a  poet,  a  sculptor  and 
a  jiatron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  you  will  acknowledge 
yourself  that  you  are  no  lawyer." 

'•  I  admit  it,"  replied  Foiiquet,  smiling. 

"  .Vnd  if  you  were  asked  to  join  the  academy,  you  would 
probably  decline." 

•  I   fear  I   should  ;  without  offence  to  messieurs  the  acade- 
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U  liy,  tliPii,  since  you  will  not  be  a  memher  of  the  acad- 


emy, do  you  consent  to  be 


'•Oh,  oh 


>xcl 


uiue( 


1  Pel 


member  of  parlianienr 
isson,  "  we  are  talk 


ing  politics. 


"  1  .1111  me  ly  askinj,'  whether  a  lawyer's  gown  does  or  does 
not  become  .M.  Foiuiuet." 

"  It  is  nut  a  mere  (iue:;tion  of  gown,"  retorted  Pelisson,  an- 
noyed by  the  huighter  of  the  comijany. 

••()n  the  contrary,  the  guwn  is  the  question,"'  said  Loret. 

'•  Take  away  the  gown  from  the  procureiir-general,"  said 
Coiirart,  "and  we  still  have  M.  Fouqiiet.  of  which  we  certainlv 
sliall  not  coiii|)lain:  but  since  there  can  be  no  iirocureur-general 
without  his  gown,  we  agree  with  M.  de  la  Fontaine  that  the 
gown  is  the  bugbear.'' 

",/''(/'//(////  /'/s/zs  liiiiirixi/in-,"  said  Loret. 

'■  Laughter  and  the  graces,"'  translated  a  scholar. 

"  It  is  not  .so  that  I  should  translate  /rj,<,n's,''  pursued  Pelis- 
son,  gravely. 

"  And  how  do  you  translate  it  ?  "  asked  La  Fontaine. 

"The  hares  take  to  Higlit  on  seeing  M.  Fouquet." 

Shouts  of  laughter  arose,  in  which  the  superintendent  joined. 

"  Hut  why  in-  '  hares  ' '.'  "  objected  Conrart. 

"  Hecausotlie  hare  is  he  who  does  lot  rejoice  at  seeing  M.  Fou- 
•piet  retaining  his  power  through  his  }iariiamentary  position." 

"  Oh,  oh  I  "  murmured  the  poets. 

'' (juo  iimi  <isri/i/f'nii.''  observed  Conrart,  "seems  to  me 
impossible  in  a  [)rocureiir"s  gown.'" 

"  And  to  me  it  seems  impossible  without  it.""  insisted  the 
obstinate  IVlis.soii.      '•  What  think  you,  (Jourville  ?"' 

"I  think  the  gown  is  all  very  well,'"  replied  the  lattT,  "but 
a  million  and  a  half  is  better." 

"And  I  am  of  (Iourville"s  opinion,"' cried  Fouquet,  cutting 
short  the  discussion. 

"  X  million  and  a  half  ! '"  muttered 
know  an  Indian  fable  —  " 

"  Relate  it  to  me,""  said  La  Fontaine;  ■ 

"  Tell  it.  n>ll  it  !  ""  cried  the  others. 

"  The  tortoise  had  a  shell."  said  Pelisson,  •'  in  which  he  took 
refuge  when  he  was  threatened  by  his  enemies.  One  day  some 
one  said  to  him  :  '  You  must  be  very  warm  all  summer  in  a 
house  like  that,  and  besides,  it  prevents  your  e.xhibiting  your 
graces;  yonder  is  an  adder  who  will  give  you  a  million  and 
a  half  for  your  shell." '" 


Pelisson,  "jiardieu!  I 
I  ought  to  know  it,  too." 
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"  Good  !  "  said  the  superinte-  dent,  laughing. 

••  And  what  next ".' '"  asked  La  Fontaine,  much  more  inter- 
ested in  tlie  fable  than  in  tlie  moral. 

••The  tortoise  sold  his  shell,  and  was  left  naked  and  de- 
ffuieless.  A  vulture  saw  him  thus,  and  being  hungry,  broke 
Ills  back  with  one  blow  of  the  beak,  and  devoured  him.  The 
moral  is,  that  M.  Fouquet  would  do  well  to  keep  his  gown." 

La  Fontaine  took  the  moral  seriously. 

'•  Y.>u  forget  .Escliylus,'"  he  said  to  his  adversary. 

•'  What  do  you  mean  V  '" 

••.Esc-hylus  was  bold,  as  you  know.  One  day  a  vulture  — 
your  vulture,  probably  —  a  great  amateur  of  tortoises,  looking 
(iuwii  cm  his  bald  head,  mistook  it  for  a  stone,  and  dropped  a 
tortoise  on  it  shell  and  all." 

••  Yes,  upon  my  word  !  La  Fontaine  is  right,"  mused  Fou- 
ijiiet.  "  Whenever  a  vulture  is  hungry  for  tortoises,  it  knows 
1  "w  to  break  their  shells  gratis  ;  lucky  are  these  tortoises  for 
\,iH)se  shell  an  adder  is  willing  to  pay  a  million  and  a  half! 
Only  bring  me  an  adder  as  generous  as  the  one  in  your  fable, 
I'lHisson  and  I  will  thankfully  let  him  have  my  sheU." 

••  linrn  avis  la  fprris/''  quoth  Conrart. 

'•  A  perfect  black  swan,  is  he  not '.' ''  added  La  Fontaine. 
'■  Well,  just  such  a  bird  have  I  found,  black  and  very  rare." 

"  Vou  have  found  a  purchaser  for  my  post  of  procureur  ?  " 
(M'ii- 1  Fouquet. 

"  Yes,  nionsieur." 

"  Hut  M.  le  Surintendant  has  never  said  that  he  wished 
to  sell,"  rejoined  Pelisson. 

'•  Excuse  me ;  you  yourself  have  spoken  to  me  of  it.'' 

"  I  am  a  witness  to  it,"  remarked  Ciourville. 

"  He  is  tenacious  in  regard  to  h^s  beautiful  idea,"  said  Fou- 
fjupt,  smiling.  "Come,  La  Fontaine,  who  is  this  purchaser?" 

••  A  real  blackbird,  a  counsellor  to  parliament,  a  very  worthy 

■■•,1." 
And  his  name  ?  " 
Vauel." 

What !  Vanel  ?  "  cried  Fouquet,  "  the  husband  of  —  " 
Precisely  —  her  husband  ;  yes,  monsieur." 
The  dear  man  ! "'  exclaimed  Fouquet,  in  a  tone  of  deep  in- 

■sl,  ••he  wishes  to  be  jjrocurour-general  ?" 
He  wishes  to  be   all   that  you  are,  monsieur,"  said   Gour- 

r-,  "  and  to  do  absolutely  what  you  have  done." 


man. 
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tell  us  the  whole  story,  La 


^  "  Oh,   tl^is   is   very  diverting 
Fontaine.'' 

"  It  is  very  simple  ;  I  see  him  from  time  to  time,  and  a  little 
while  ago  I  met  him,  lounging  about  the  I'laee  de  la  Bastille, 
at  ■  he  very  moment  when  I  was  taking  the  coach  for  Saint- 
Claude."' 

"  He  was  doubtless  on  the  watch  for  his  wife,"  interrupted 
Loret. 

"  Oh,  not  at  all !"  said  Fouquet,  simply,  "  he  is  not  jealous." 

"He  greeted  me,"  pursued  La  Fontaine,  "embraced  me 
and  led  me  into  the  wine  shop  of  L'lmage  Saint-Fiacre  and 
there  told  me  all  his  troubles." 

"  All,  he  has  troubles ''  ' 

"  Yes,  his  wife  is  ambitious  for  him." 

"  And  he  told  you  —  " 

"  '^^'^^^  *^o'»«  ('"**  h'ltl  suggested  a  parliamentary  post  to  him, 
that  M.  Fouquet's  name  had  been  mentioned,  and  that  from 
that  day  Madame  Vauel  dreams  of  nothing  but  being  Madame 
la  I  rocureuse-(Jenerale,  and  that  she  is  dying  of  it  every 
night  she  is  not  dreaming  of  it." 

"  The  deuce  I  " 

"  I'oor  woman  !  "  said  Fou(]uet. 

"Wait  a  moment !  Conrart  is  always  telling  me  that  I  know 
notning  of  business;  you  shall  see  howl   conducted  this  —  " 

"  Let  us  hear  I  " 

" '  But  you  know,'  I  said,  '  that  a  post  like  M.  Fouquet's 
costs  dear.' 

"  '  About  how  much  ?  '  he  asked. 

"'M.  Fouquet  has  refused  seventeen  hundred  thousand 
livrts  for  it.' 

"'My  wife,'  replied  Vanel, 'had  reckoned  it  at  fourteen 
hundred  thousand.' 

"  '  In  ready  money  ? '  I  asked. 

"  '  Ves ;  she  has  sold  an  estate  she  owned  in  Guienne  She 
IS  in  funds.'  " 

"  That  is  a  very  ])retty  sum  to  come  into  at  one  stroke '  "  re- 
marked the  Abbe  Fouquet,  sententiously.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  spoken. 

"  That  jioor  CLadame  Vanel  !  "  sighed  Fouquet. 

Pelisson  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  A  demon  !  "  he  whispered  to  Fouquet. 

"I'recisely.     W<rald   it   not    be   charming    to    spend    this 
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(loraon's  money  in   repairing  the  wrong  which  an  angel  has 
incurred  for  uiy  sake  ?  "' 

IVIisson  gazed  witli  astonishment  at  Fouquet,  whose  tlioughts 
till  lied  from  this  moment  towards  a  new  object. 

■•  Well,''   inquired    La   Fontaine,  "  wliat   do  vou  say  to  mv 
negotiation?"  -  ^ 

••  It  is  admirable,  dear  jioet." 

'•  Ves,"  said  Gourville,  "  but  many  a  man  talks  of  buying  a 
lioise  who  has  no  money  to  pay  for  a  bridle." 

"Tlds   Vanel   would 'back   down   if  he   were   taken   at   his 
word,     added  the  Abbi'  Fouquet. 

••  I  think  not,"  said  La  Fontaine.     "  You  have  still  to  hear 
the  ■leiiDiinni-nt  oi  my  story."' 

■•  Ail  !  it  has  a  den„anii>-nt  !  "  exclaimed  Gourville.  "  Why 
An  we  loiter  by  the  way,  then  ?  " 

-S.mpn-  „h  mlovntiini  —  MXi  I  right?"  ventured  Fououet,  in 
tne  tone  of  a  man  of  quality  who  fears  to  blunder  into  barbarisms. 

I  he  Latinists  applauded  vigorously. 

■•  .My  den.n(fmrnt;'  cried   La  Fontaine,  "  is  that  Vanel,  that 
t.'iiacious   blackbird,  finding  that  I  wa.s  on  my  way  to  Saint- 
Maiid.:,  begged  me  to  bring  him  with  me,  and  to  present  him 
u  possible,  to  ^r.  Fouquet." 

••  So  that  —  ■' 

;•  So  that  he  is  here  ;  I  left  him  on  the  lawn  of  Bel-Air 
W  liat  shall  be  done  with  him,  M.   Fouquet  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  is  not  fitting  that  Madame  Vanel's  husband  should 
>;^  catching  cold  on  my  lawn.  Send  and  bring  him  in,  La 
r  nitaiiie,  since  you  know  where  he  is  to  be  found."' 

••  I  will  go  for  him  myself." 

"And  I  will  accompany  you,"  said  the  Abbe  Fouquet, '•to 
nring  back  the  money-bags." 

■■  Xo  foolish  jesting,"  said  Fouquet,  severely ;  "  let  the 
Illness  be  carried  on  seriously  if  at  all.  In  the  first  place 
t  us  be  hospitable.  Make  my  apologies  to  the  gentleman' 
I  l-oHtame,  and  assure  hun  that  T  ^ni  in  despair  at  having 
k'l'!  iHMi  waiting,  but  that  I  was  not  aware  of  his  presence  "' 

b.i  Fontaine  was  already  far  away.      Fortunately,  (w.urvi'lle 
''"'iipanied   him,  for  the  i)oet,  absorbed  in  his  own  medita- 
1^ ■"•  ^^=1^  hurrying  in  the  direction  of  Saint-Maur 

A   quarter  of  an   hour  later  M.  Vanel  was   introduced  into 
I  t,i.  superintendent"8  cabinet,  the  same  which  we  have  already 

•Miied  in  the  opening  pages  of  this  narrative. 
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Fouquet,  seeing  him  enter,  called  Pelisson  and  spoke  a  few 
words  in  Lis  ear.  *'  Attend  closely  to  my  instructions,"  he 
said ;  "  have  all  the  gold  and  silver  plate  and  all  the  jewels 
])acked  into  the  cirriage ;  yon  will  take  the  black  horses  ;  the 
jeweller  will  accompany  yon;  you  must  put  off  the  supper 
until  Mailame  de  licliicre  arrives."' 

"  And  we  must  notify  Madame  de  Belliere,  must  we  not?" 

"  It  is  not  necessary;  I  will  look  to  that.     Go,  my  friend." 

Pelisson  departed,  wholly  in  the  dark,  but  confiding,  as  do 
all  true  friends,  in  the  will  to  which  they  submit  their  own. 
Therein  lies  the  strength  of  a  devoted  soul ;  distrust  belongs  to 
inferior  natures.  Vanel,  in  the  meantime,  had  made  his  bow  to 
the  superintendent,  and  was  about  to  open  the  conversation. 

"  Sit  down,  monsieur,"  said  Fouquet,  civilly  j  "  it  seems  you 
wish  to  i)urchase  my  office  in  parliament." 

"  Monseigneur  —  " 

"  How  much  can  you  ;      e  me  for  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  for  monseigneur  to  name  a  price.  I  know  that  you 
have  had  offers  for  it  " 

"  Madame  Vanel,  I  am  toid,  estimates  it  atfourtoen  hundred 
thousand  livres." 

"  That  is  all  we  possess." 

"  Can  you  produce  the  sum  at  once  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  the  nu)ney  with  me,"  said  Vanel,  awkwardly, 
abashed  by  this  simplicity,  this  grandeur,  where  he  had  antici- 
pated a  contest,  much  diplomacy,  and  many  wily  moves  ou  the 
chess-board. 

"  When  can  you  have  it  ?  " 

"  Wlienever  it  suits  monseigneur;"  and  he  trembled  lest 
Fouquet  should  be  playing  with  him. 

"  Jf  it  were  not  for  the  trouble  of  your  returning  to  Paris  I 
fihould  say  at  once." 

"  Oh,  monseigneur  !  " 

"  However,"  interrupted  the  superintendent,  "  we  will  leave 
the  settlement  and  signatures  until  tomorrow  morning." 

"  So  be  it,"  replied  Vanel,  stunned  and  bewildered. 

''  At  six  o'clock,"  added  Fouquet. 

"At  six,"  repeated  Vanel. 

"  Adieu,  M.  Vanel.  Say  to  Madame  Vanel  that  I  kiss  her 
hand,"  and  Fouquet  rose. 

Thei'eupon  Vauel,  who  had  begun  to  lose  Iris  head,  ex- 
claimed: 
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"  Monseigiieiir,  monseigneur  !  do  you  give  me  your  word  ?  " 
Foiiquet  turned  his  head  :  "  Piinluii .' '"  lie  siiid  ;  "  and  you  ?  " 
\'anel  hesitated,  sliivered,  and  ended  by  timidly  offering  his 
hand.  Fouquet  held  out  his  and  clasped  it  freely  and  nobly. 
'\'\w.  loyal  hand  rested  f(U-  a  moninnt  in  the  ilaiiimy  palm  of 
ilir  hypoerite.  V'anel  pressed  Kouquefs  fingers  hard  in  order 
t.i  convince  himself  more  fully.  The  latter  gently  disengaged 
\\\>  hand. 

••  Adieu,"  he  said.     Vanel  backed  hastily  towards  the  door, 
retreated  into  the  corridor,  and  fled. 


1*^'*'* 


f'H.Vl'TER  Vir. 

M.\UA.ME    DE    BKLLlkltKS    I'LA TK    AND    DIA.MONUS. 

WuEN  Fouquet  liad  dismissed  \'auel  he  reflected  for  a  while. 
"  .\  man  cannot  do  too  much,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  for  a  wo- 
uuui  he  has  loved.  Marguerite  wislies  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
]ii(.(ureur,  why  not  give  her  that  pleasure'.'  Mow  that  tlie 
iii">t  scrupulous  con.science  can  have  nothing  with  which  to 
it'iuoach  me,  1  can  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  woman  who  loves 
me.     Madame  de  Helliere  must  be  there  by  this  time,''  and  he 


turned  towards  the  secret  door.  Then,  having  shut  l;imself  in, 
1m'  (ipened  the  subterranean  passage  connecting  'he  l.>ouse  at 
Aiiircunes  with  his  own  house,  lie  had  neglected  to  warn  his 
Iriciul  of  his  approach  by  ringing  the  bell,  but  he  felt  assured 
that  she  would  not  fail  to  be  at  the  rendezvous.  The  mar- 
quise had  in  fact  already  arrived,  and  was  awaiting  him.  The 
iKuse  made  by  the  superintendent  gave  her  warning,  and  she 
ran  to  take  the  note  whicli  he  slipjied  under  the  door  for  her, 
ami  wliich  said:  "  Come,  marquise,  we  are  waiting  supper  foi- 

Happy  and  full  of  life,  Madame  de  Belliere  gained  her 
fania-p  in  the  avenue  at  Vincennes,  and  was  soon  upon  the 
terra,  p.  where  (Jourvijle,  to  please  his  master,  was  .standing 
reail'   tu  give  her  his  hand, 

!iad  not  .seen  Foucpiet's black  horses  gallop  up,smoking  and 
with  foam,  bringing  back  to  Saint-Mande  both  Pel isson 
H-  goldsnuth.  to  whom  :Madame  de  Belliere  had  sold  her 
.ind  jewels.     Pelisson  iutroducid  this  man  into  the  cabi- 
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net,  wliich  Foii(iii<>t  had  not  yet  left.  Tlio  latter  thanked  the 
jowcllcr  fi)r  havini,'  been  willing  to  keep  as  a  deposit  property 
which  he  had  the  ri;^'lit  to  dispose  of.  He  oast  his  eye  over 
the  total  of  the  bill,  which  amounted  to  thirteen  hundred 
thousand  livres;  then  turning  to  his  desk  he  wrote  a  draft 
for  fourteen  hundred  thousand  livres,  payable  at  sight,  on  his 
treasury,  before  nodu  on  the  following  day. 

"  .V  protit  of  one  liuudred  thousand  livres  ! "  cried  the  gold- 
sniitii.     "i)h,  nionseigneur,  what  generosity  !  " 

"  N'ot  at  all,  not  at  all,  monsieur,''  replied  Fonquet,  tappint; 
him  lightly  on  the  shoulder  ;  '■  there  are  courtesies  that  cannot 
be  repaid.  The  proiit  is  about  what  you  wo\dd  have  nuuie 
yoursi'lf,  but  there  still  remains  the  interest  on  your  money;" 
and  with  these  words  he  unfastened  from  his  cuff  a  diamond 
button,  which  this  same  jeweller  had  many  a  time  estimated  at 
three  thousand  pistoles.  "  Take  this  as  a  remembrance  of 
me,"  he  said  to  the  goldsmith;  "you  are  an  hone;,t  man." 

"And  you,''  cried  the  goldsmith,  deeply  touched,  "you, 
monseigneur,  are  a  noble  gentleman." 

Fouipiet  dismissed  the  worthy  man  by  a  secret  door,  ami 
then  went  to  receive  Madame  de  Belliere,  around  whom  the 
guests  had  all  gathered.  The  marquise  was  ai  ays  beautiful, 
but  this  evening  her  loveliness  was  dazzling. 

"Do  you  not  perceive,  gentlemen,"  Fouquet  said,  "that 
madame'is  incomparably  beautiful  to-night?  Do  you  know 
the  reason  ?  " 

'•  It   is   simply  because   madame   is   the  most  beautiful  of 


women,"  said  one. 


Xo,  it  is  because  she  is  the  best,  and  yet  —  " 

"  And  yet  ?  "  said  the  marquise,  smiling. 

"  Vet  all  the  jewels  madame  is  wearing  to-night  are  false." 

.She  blushed  slightly  at  this. 

"Oh,  oh!"  e.xclaimed  all  the  guests,  "  you  can  say  that 
without  fear  in  regard  to  a  lady  who  possesses  the  finest 
diamonds  in  Paris." 

"  Well,  what  think  you  ?  ''  whispered  Fouquet  to  Telisson. 

"I  understand  all  at  last,"  he  replied,  "  and  you  have  done 
well." 

"That  is  fortunate,"'  laughed  the  stiiierintendent. 

"  Monseigneur  is  served,"  auiiuunred  Vatel,  majestieally.  _ 

The  throng  of  guests  hastened  townrds  the  dining-hall  with 
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tlit'ie  a  magnificent  spectacle  awaited  thoin.  I'pon  the  buf- 
t-ts,  the  sideboards,  the  supper  table  itself,  in  the  midst  of 
tiowcrs  and  lights,  blazed  the  most  suiterb  gold  and  silver 
■  ivice  imaginable;  a  relic  of  the  ancient  splendors  which 
I'liircntine  artists  in  the  train  of  the  Medicis  had  cast,  wrought, 
and  (diiselled  for  them  while  there  was  still  gold  in  Franco. 
'i'licse  hidden  treasures,  buried  during  tlie  civil  wars,  had  been 
sliyiy  brought  to  light  in  the  intervals  of  that  war  of  good 
taste  known  as  the  Fronde,  when  nobles  fighting  against 
iidhles  killed  but  never  i)ill:iged  each  other.  All  this  plate 
\v;is  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Afadame  de  r>e!liere. 
••  Liii)k  I"  cried  Fou(piet,  "here  is  a  1'.  and  a  U."' 
I'.iit  the  most  remarkable  sight  of  all  was  at  the  place  as- 
signed to  tlie  inar(piise  l)y  Fouquet ;  beside  her  plate  rose  a 
ii\r:iinid  of  diamonds,  sajjphires,  emeralds,  antique  cameos, 
sanlnnyx  stones  engraved  by  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  with 
M.'ttings  of  Mysian  gold;  curious  anticjue  mosaics  from  Alex- 
iiiiih-ia  mounted  in  silver;  massive  bracelets  from  the  Egypt 
cf  Cleojiatra,  were  lieaped  up  upon  avast  platter  of  Palissy 
V..II1',  supported  on  a  tripod  of  gt)ld-bronze  sculptured  by  W-n 
vpiiuto.  The  nuirquise  turned  pale  on  beholding  these  jewels 
uhiili  she  hail  never  expected  to  see  again  ;  a  profound  silence, 
siuh  as  precedes  an  outburst  of  intense  enu)tion,  jiervaded  the 
txiited  company.  Fouquet  did  not  even  signal  to  dismiss  the 
li "4  of  gorgeous  lackeys  who  were  hurrying  like  a  swarm  of 
lues  between  the  great  buffets  and  the  serving-tables. 

"  ( Jentlemeii,"'  he  said,  "all  this  plate  which  yon  see  before 
VMii  lieluugs  to  Madame  de  Belliere,  who  one  day,  finding  that 
iMir  iif  lier  friends  was  in  difficulties,  sent  all  this  gold  and 
:-iivi'r  to  the  goldsmith,  with  this  mass  of  jewels  which  are 
1  il<il  up  before  her.  This  noble  action  of  a  friend  should  be 
aiiincciated  by  such  friends  as  you.  Happy  the  man  who  fiiuls 
liiiuself  so  loved !  Let  us  pledge  the  health  of  ^ladame  de 
l'H'!li(.re!" 

An  immense  outburst  of  a])plause  drowned  his  words,  and 
caiwcd  the  poor  lady  to  fall  back  half  fainting  in  her  chair, 
stunned  as  the  birds  of  Greece  wi  le  stunned  when  they  flew 
over  the  race-course  at  Olympia. 

"  And  now,"  said  Pelisson,  whom  all  virtue  touched  and  all 
beauty  fascinated,  •'  let  us  also  pledge  him  wiio  inspired 
iiiudame's  noble  deed  !  For  such  a  man  must  be  worthy  of 
belli;'  loved." 
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It  was  niiw  tlip  turn  of  tl 


smiliiii,',  hell 

just  touched  Fduiiuct's,  while  her  luoisleru'd 


:in  inarquisp.     She  rose,  pale  and 


nut  her  ghiss  with  a  trembling  liaiid,  whose  fingers 


ards  his,  to  meet  the  love  burning  in  that 


eyes  turned  tow. 


,'ener(jus  heart. 


aia 


With  tiiis  heroic  prelude  the  supper  .soon  became  a  festival; 
[IS  every  one  cease.l  to  aim  at  being  witty,  all  became  doubly 


so.     La  Font 


to  reconcile  him    to  th 


line  forgot  his  (Jorgny 


wine,  and  allowed  V'atel 


wines  of   Spain  and  the  Rhine.     The 

Abbe  I'.,u(piet  became  so  amiable  that  (lourville  warned  him  : 
"Take  care,  abbe !  you  are  growing  so  tender  that  some  ona 
will  eat  you." 

Thus  the  joyous  liours  flew  by,  showering  rose.s  on  the  guests 
Contrary  to  his  habit,  the  superintendent  did  not  retire  from 
the  table  beto-e  the  dessert.  He  smiled  around  upon  these 
trienc  s,  all  in  that  joyous  mood,  when  hearts  are  into.xi(!ated  be- 
fore the  heads  ;  tlien,  for  the  first  time,  he  glanced  at  the  clock 

.Suddenly  a  carrmge  rolled  into  the  conit-vard,  and.  strangp 
to  .say,  all  heard  it  amidst  the  tumult  and  tlie  son.r.s.  Founuet 
listened  intently  and  then  turned  his  eves  towards  the  ante- 
chamh..r.  It  seemed  t,.  him  that  he  heard  a  .step,  and  that 
this  step  instead  of  treading  the  fi.,or  was  treading  on  his 
heart.  Instinctively  his  foot  .Irew  awav  from  the  foot  of 
Madame  de  I'-elliere,  whir'h  had  been  resting  on  his  for  the  last 
two  hours. 

"  .^[.  dTIerblay,  Hishop  of  Vannes  !  •'  announced  the  usher: 
and  the  pensive,  sombre  face  of  Aramis  appeared  in  the  door- 
way  between  the  fragments  of  two  broken  garlands  whose 
ttiread  tlie  flame  of  a  lamp  had  just  severed. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


M.     DE    MAZ.\KI.V"S    RECEIPT. 

FouQirET  would  have  uttered  a  cry  of  jov  on  seeing  another 
tnend.  It  Aramis  chilling  air  and  preoccupied  look  had  not 
restored  all  his  reserve. 

"  Will  you  join  us  over  our  dessert  ?  "  he  asked,  "  or  are  you 
dismayed  at  the  noise  of  our  revelrv  ?" 

"  Monseigneur."  replied  Aramis,  Vespeotfullv,  "  I  must  first 
ask  your  pardon  tor  intruding  on  this  joyous  ineeting ;  then  1 
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niusl  bt'\',  wlien  tlic  festivity  is  over,  iV»r  a  lew  niotiicuts'  audi- 
flue  on  important  business.'' 

As  tliis  word  "business"  had  caused  several  of  the  Ei)i('u- 
reaiis  to  prick  up  their  ears,  Foucpiet  rose. 

••  Uusiness  lirst  always,  M.  d'lierblay,"  he  said  ;  "  we  are  only 
tud  fortunate  in  having  it  arrive  at  tlie  close  of  our  banquet." 

Thereupon  he  offered  his  hand  to  Madame  dc  iJelliere,  who 
was  gazing  at  him  anxiously,  and  led  her  into  the  adjoining 
salon,  where  he  intrusted  her  to  the  care  of  some  of  the  more 
rational  of  the  company. 

Then  taking  Araniis  by  the  arm,  he  led  him  into  his  cabinet. 

.\ramis,  once  there,  forgot  deference  and  etiquette;  he 
seated  himself  at  once  and  began: 

"  Whom  do  you  think  I  have  seen  this  evening?" 

"  My  dear  chevalier,  whenever  you  begin  like  that  I  am 
sure  that  you  have  .something  disagreeable  to  announce." 

"  Once  more  you  are  not  mistaken,  my  dear  friend,"  replied 
Araniis. 

"  Do  not  keej)  me  in  suspense,"  pursued  Fouquet,  coolly, 

"  Well,  then,  I  have  seen  Madame  de  Chevreuse." 

"  The  old  duchess  ?  '' 

"  Yes." 

"Or  her  ghost?" 

«  Xot  at  all.     The  old  slie-wolf  herself." 

'•  Without  teeth." 

'•  Vcs,  possibly,  but  not  without  claws." 

"  Very  well!  but  wliy  should  she  bear  me  malice?  I  am 
not  stingy  with  any  women,  excejit  prudish  ones.  That  is  a 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  a  wtiman  who  no  longer  aspires  to 
charm." 

"  .Madame  de  Chevreuse  knows  very  well  that  you  are  not 
stingy,  since  she  is  about  to  try  and  extort  money  from  you." 

"  Good  !     On  wliat  pretext  ?"" 

"  Ah,  pretexts  are  never  wanting  to  her.  Here  is  her  pres- 
ent one." 

"  I  am  listening.'' 

"  It  seems  that  the  duchess  is  in  possession  of  several  letters 
from  M.  de  ^lazarin." 

"  That  does  not  surprise  me.  He  wa.s  a  very  gallant  prel- 
ate." 

"  Yes.  but  these  letters  have  no  connection  with  the  jirelate's 
hive  affairs.     They  deal,  it  appears,  with  financial  matters." 
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"That  is  far  loss  iiittTt'sting."' 

"  Y".)!!  have  IK,  .suspicion  of  wliat  I  am  about  to  toll  you?"' 
"  Noiit!  whatever." 

"  Have  you  never  heard  that  you  ha<l  been  aecused  of  em- 
bezzhiii,'  the  public  funds  ?  " 

"  A  tli.Misand  times,  my  de.ir  IVIIerblav.  Since  I  liave  been 
at  the  head  of  affairs  1  liavo  heard  "iiothiufr  else.  It  is 
just  as  they  accuse  you,  a  bishop,  of  impietv,  von,  the 
musketeer,  of  cowardice  —  that  of  which  they  always  accuse 
a  nuiiister  of  fin^ince  is  of  stealiui,'  the  imblic  money. "' 

'•  Ves,  but  let  US  specify,  since  M.  de  Mazarin  specifies,  ac 
cording  to  the  duchess." 

"  Let  us  hear  what  ho  specifies."' 

"  Somethin-  like  thirteen  millions,  the  disposal  of  which 
you  would  bo  ^ivatly  embarrassed  to  disclose." 

"  Thirteen  millions  :  "  mused  the  superintendent,  stretchin<' 
hnnself  at  full  len;,'th  in  his  chair  and  gazing'  up  at  the 
••»'ilin-.  "  Thirteen  millions  ;  ah,  faith  !  I  am  looking  for  them, 
you  see,  among  all  the  rest  1  have  been  accused  of  stealing.- 

"Do  not  laugh,  my  dear  monsieur,  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  It  is  certain  that  the  dmdie.ss  has  these  letters,  and 
that  they  must  be  genuine  since  she  i>roposcs  to  sell  them  for 
live  hundred  thousand  livres." 

"  One  can  get  a  very  pretty  calumny  at  that  price,"  rejoined 
bouquet.  "Ah!  but  now  I  know  what  you  mean,"  and  he 
l)egan  to  laugh  heartily. 

•'.So  much  the  better!"  exclaimed  Aramis,  slightly-  reas- 
sured. '' 

"The  story  of  these  thirteen  millions  comes  back  tome 
Yes,  It  must  be  that ;   I  have  it." 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it.     Tell  me  about  them." 

"  Listen,  then  !  One  day  Signor  -Mazarin  —  God  re.st  his 
soul  !  — made  a  profit  of  thirteen  millions  out  of  a  concession 
of  contested  lands  in  the  Valteline.  He  scratched  them  off  the 
register  of  receipts,  .sent  them  to  me,  and  proceeded  to  make  me 
advance  them  to  him  for  war  expen.ses." 

"  Very  good  !  The  use  to  which  they  were  put  is  then  clearly 
])roved." 

"  Not  at  all ;  the  cardinal  had  them  entered  under  my  name 
and  sent  me  a  receipt."' 

"  And  you  have  that  receipt "?  " 

"P((/-Wf«  .'■•  said  iVnuiuet,  and  he  rose  tranquilly   to  look 
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for  it  in  tho  drawers  of  his  great  ebony  desk,  encrusted  with 
iMi.viiH'l  and  silver. 

"  What  I  admire  in  you,"  said  Araniis,  hi^'hly  charmed,  "  i^f 
tirst  your  memory,  next  your  self-possession,  and  finally  t!ii> 
perfect  order  that  reigns  in   your  aifaivs  —  yn,  the  pott  nor 

"  Ves,"  replied  Fouquet,  "  I  am  orderly  through  indolence, 
to  spare  myself  the  trouble  of  searching  for  things.  Thus  I 
know  that  .Slazarin's  receipt  is  in  the  third  drawer,  under  the 
li'ttcr  M.  I  open  the  drawer  and  put  my  hand  on  the  very 
paper  I  want.  I  couhl  find  it  at  night  without  a  candle,"  and 
lie  tingered,  with  a  sure  hand,  the  papers  piled  up  in  the  open 
drawer.  "What  is  more,"  he  went  on,  "  I  remember  the  very 
look  of  that  particular  paper;  it  was  thick,  gilt-edged,  and  a 
little  rumpled;  Mazann  had  made  a  blot  upon  the  figures  of 
the  date.  Well  !"  he  exclaimed, '•  this  paper  seems  to  know 
that  we  are  looking  for  it,  and  that  it  has  suddenly  become  of 
importance,  so  it  rebels  and  hides  itself."  As  the  superinteadent 
was  peering  into  the  drawer,  Aramis  rose. 

"This    is   strange!"  said    Fouquet. 

"  Your  memory  has  luisled  you,  my  dear  monsieur  ;  look  in 
another  drawer.'' 

Fouquet  took  out  the  bundle  of  papers  and  exaiuined  them 
one  by  one ;  then  he  turned  pale. 

"  Do  not  confine  your  search  to  that  drawer,"  cried  Aramis, 
"look  elsewhere." 

"  Useless,  useless  !  I  have  never  made  a  mistake.  No  hand 
but  mine  ever  touches  these  papers  ;  no  one  opens  this  drawer, 
to  which,  as  you  see,  I  have  had  a  secret  lock  mailc  known  only 
to  myself."' 

"  What  do  you  conclude,  then  ?  ''  said  Aramis,  much  agitated. 

"That  Mazarin's  receipt  has  been  stolen.  Madame  de 
Clievreuse  was  right,  chevalier  ;  I  have  embezzled  tl«  public 
funds ;  I  have  stolen  thirteen  millions.  I  am  a  thief,  M. 
d'llerblay."' 

"  Monsieur,  monsieur !  do  not  agitate  yourself,  do  not  be- 
come excited  ! " 

"  .\nd  why  i,  it  excite  myself,  M.  le  Chevalier  ?  There  never 
was  better  reason.  It  needs  but  a  good  trial,  a  good  sentence, 
and  your  friend  the  superintendent  may  follow  his  colleague, 
Enguerrand  de  Marigny.  his  prc'decessor  Sauiblanqay,  to  the 
scaffold  of  Montfaucon." 
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"Oh!"  pxrlaiiiipil  Aniiiiis,  witli  a  siiiii.    "  not  so  fast !  " 

"And  why  not  so  fast  V  Wli.it  do  yon  ini.i'^'ine,  then,  that 
Miuhune  de  Clievreuse  h:is  done  with  these  letters  ?  For  you 
refused  tlieni.  did  yon  not'.''' 

"  Oil,  yes,  I  refused  them  Hatly.  She  has  doubtless  sold  them 
to  M.  ("oihert." 

"Well,  and  what  then  ?  "' 

"I  may  say  I  am  positive  she  lias  sold  them  to  him,  for 
T  had  her  followed,  and  on  leavinj,'  me  she  went  straight 
home,  then  slipped  out  by  a  rear  f,'ate  and  betook  herself  at 
once  to  the  intendant's  house  in  the  Kne  ('roix-des-1'etits- 
Champs." 

••There  will  be  a  trial,  then,  seandal  and  dis^jrace,  falling 
iike  a  thunderbolt,  blindly,  brutally,  pitilessly!"' 

Aramis  ajiproadied  Foiupiet,  who  had  sunk,  shuddering, 
baek  into  his  armchair  beside  the  open  drawer,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder  said  affectionately  : 

"  Do  not  forget  that  M.  Fouciuet's  position  cannot  be  com- 
pared  to  that  of  Samblancay  or  Marigny." 

"  And  why  not  ?  '' 

"  Hecause  those  ministers  were  tried  and  sentenced,  and  the 
sentence  was  executed,  while  in  your  case  it  can  never  come  to 
that.'' 

"  Once  more  I  ask  you,  wliy  not?  In  every  age  a  defaulter 
has  been  held  a  ••.•iminal." 

••  Criminals  who  know  where  to  find  a  safe  asylum  are  never 
in  danger."' 

"  Vou  would  have  me  escape  —  take  to  flight  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  speaking  of  escai)e.  You  forget  that  trials  of 
this  sort  are  conducted  by  ])arliament,  and  are  instituted  by 
the  proi'ureur-general;  and  since  you  hold  that  office  you  see 
that  unless  you  should  condemn  yourself —  " 

••Oh  !"•  cried  Fouquet,  striking  the  table  with  his  doubled 
list. 

"  Well,  .vhat  —  what  is  it  ?  " 

"It  is  this:  I  am  procureur-gen^ral  no  longer." 

At  this  Aramis  turned  as  pale  as  death.  He  clinched  his 
fingers  .so  tightly  that  they  cracked  one  against  another,  and 
with  a  haggard  glance  which  overwhelmed  Fouquet,  said  in 
convulsive  accents  :  "No  longer  procureur-g4neral '/ " 

'■  Xu."' 

"  Since  when  ?  " 


ARAMiS   APPROACHED    FOUQUET,    WHO   HAD   SUNK,  SHUDDERING,   BACK 
INTO    HIS   ARM-CHAIR    BESIDE   THE   OPEN    DRAWER. 
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"  I  ceased  to  be  so  four  or  five  hours  ago." 

"  Take  care  !  "  broke  in  Araniis,  coldly.  "  I  think  you  can- 
not be  in  full  possession  of  your  senses,  my  friend.  Collect 
yourself." 

"  1  tell  you,"  cried  Fouquet,  "  that  just  now  some  one  came 
to  me,  brought  by  my  friends,  to  offer  me  fourteen  hundred 
tliousand  livres  for  my  office,  and  that  I  have  sold  it." 

Aramis  was  stunned.  His  intelligent  and  mocking  exjires- 
sidu  turned  to  one  of  dull  terror  which  affected  the  superin- 
tendent more  than  all  outcry  or  remonstrance. 

"  You  were,  then,  in  great  need  of  money  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  order  to  discharge  a  debt  of  honor,"  and  in  a  few 
words  he  related  to  Araniis  the  story  of  .Madame  de  Belliere's 
^'cnerosity,  and  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  felt  called  upon 
to  repay  that  generosity. 

"That  was  a  tine  deed,"  quoth  Aramis,  '-and  it  cost  you 
—  how  much  ?  " 

"  Precisely  the  fourteen  hundred  thousand  livres  —  the  price 
of  my  appointment." 

"  Which  you  accepted  on  the  spot,  without  reflection?  Oh, 
imprudent  friend  !" 

"  I  have  not  yet  received  the  amount,  but  it  will  be  handed 
me  to-morrow." 

'•  Then  the  affair  is  not  completed  ?  " 

'•'  It  must  be  settled  before  this,  for  I  gave  the  goldsmith  an 
order  upon  my  treasury  to  be  paid  at  noon  to-morrow,  and  the 
]»urchaser's  money  will  have  been  paid  in  by  six  or  seven 
o'clock." 

"  Heaven  be  praised  ! "  cried  Aramis,  clapping  his  hands. 
"  It  is  not  final,  since  you  have  not  yet  paid." 

<'  But  the  goldsmith  ?  " 

"  You  shall  receive  the  fourteen  hundred  thousand  livres 
from  me  before  noon." 

"  Stay  a  moment!  It  is  at  six  o'clock*this  morning  that  I 
am  to  sign." 

"  Oh,  I  answer  for  it  that  you  will  not  sign." 

"  I  have  given  my  word,  clievalier." 

•'  If  you  have  given  it  you  must  take  it  back,  that  is  all." 

•'Ah!  what  are  you  saying  to  me?"  cried  Fouquet,  in  his 
fiaiik,  loyal  tones  ;  "  Fouquet  take  back  his  wurd  ! " 

Aramis  retiirned   the  minister's  reproachful  glance  with  a 
look  of  hot  iiulignatiou. 
Vol.  UI.  —  4 
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"Monsieur,"  he  saiil,  "  I  think  I  have  deserved  to  be  called 
a  man  ot  honor  have  I  not?  As  a  soldier  I  have  risked  niv 
life  hve  hundred  tunes;  as  a  priest  I  have  rendered  yet  "reater 
services  to  the  ('hureh,  to  the  state,  and  to  my  friends  A 
woiHi  IS  worth  what  the  man  is  worth  who  gives  it.  It  is  T)ure 
gold  so  long  as  he  keeps  it,  and  of  siiarpest  steel  when  he 
wishes  not  to  keep  it.  He  defends  himself,  therefore,  with 
that  word  as  with  a  sword  of  lionor,  since  if  he,  this  honor- 
able man,  disregards  his  word,  he  does  so  at  the  peril  of  his 
lite;  because  the  risk  he  runs  is  greater  than  any  benefit  he  can 
reap  from  his  adversary.  Then,  monsieur,  he  appeals  to 
God  and  justice."  '  * 

Fouquet  bowed  his  head.  "  I  am  a  poor,  obstinate,  vulgar 
Breton,  he  said.  "My  intellect  can  only  fear  and  admire 
yours.  I  .shall  not  claim  that  I  keep  my  word  from  a  sense  of 
Honor.  I  keep  it,  if  you  will,  from  force  of  habit;  but,  after 
all,  common  men  are  simple  enough  to  admire  that  habit  It 
IS  my  one  virtue  —  leave  me  the  honors  of  it." 

"Then  you  persist  in  signing  away  your  claims  to  this  office 
which  should  be  your  defence  against  your  enemies  ?  " 

"  I  shall  sign." 

Aramis  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  looked  about  him  with  the 
impatient  air  of  a  man  who  would  like  to  dash  something  to 
pieces.  ^ 

"We  have  still  one  means  left,"  he  said;  "  I  hope  you  will 
not  refuse  to  employ  this  last  means." 

"  Certainly  not.  if  it  be  loyal,  as  is  everything  you  would 
propose,  dear  '• :  ud."  ^         °  '  " 

"I    know   of   nothing   more    loyal    than  would    be   a   sur- 
friend  ■^*'"         ^'^^^^  """  *^'^  ^'^'^  ''^  ^''"'  purchaser.     Is  he  a 
"Oh,  yes!     But  —  " 

"  Kut—  if  you  will  allow  me  to  deal  with  this  affair.  I  do 
not  despair  yet." 

"Oh,  I  leave  you  absolute  master.'' 

"  With  whom  have  we  to  deal  ?     Who  is  the  man  "^ " 

"I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  familiar  with  the  parlia- 
went.  '^ 

"  To  a  certair  extent.     I.=  he  one  of  the  presidents  ?  " 

"^o;  only  a  counsellor." 

«  Ah,  ah  !  " 

"  Named  Vanel." 
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Ararais  turned  purple.  "  What,  Vanel !  "  he  cried,  spring- 
ing from  his  chair.  "  Vanel !  The  husband  of  Marguerite 
Vanel  ?  " 

"  Precisely." 

"  Of  yo'ir  former  flame  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  fellow.  She  wislied  to  be  Madame  la  Tro- 
cureuse.  I  certainly  owed  that  much  to  poor  Vanel,  and  I 
was  the  gainer  by  it,  since  it  gave  pleasure  to  his  wife  be- 
sides." 

Aramis  walked  straight  up  to  Fouquet  and  caught  him  by 
tlie  hand. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  asked,  coldly,  "  the  name  of  Madame 
Vanel's  new  lover  ?  " 

"  Ah  I  She  has  a  new  lover?  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  Faith  ! 
no,  I  do  not  know  his  name." 

"His  name  is  Jean  Kaptiste  (.'olbert;  he  is  intendant  c" 
finance;  he  lives  in  Hue  Croix-des-Petit-('hami)s,  where  Madame 
de  ('hevreuse  went  this  evening  to  sell  Mazarin's  letters." 

"  My  God  ! "  murmured  Fouquet,  wiping  his  damp  brow. 

"  You  begin  to  understand  now  ?  " 

"  That  I  am  lost  ?    Yes." 

*•'  Do  you  think  it  worth  while  now  to  keep  your  word  a 
little  less  strictly  than  Regulus  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Fouquet. 

"These  stubborn  men,"  murmured  Aramis,  "always contrive 
to  make  one  admiie  theui." 

Fouquet  held  out  his  hand  to  him.  At  that  moment  a  gor- 
geous tortoise-shell  f^ock,  with  figures  and  hands  of  gold,  that 
stoo<l  on  a  console  opposite  the  fireplace,  struck  six.  A  door 
creaked  in  the  corridor. 

"  M.  Vanel,"  said  Gour .  ;ne"s  voice  at  the  door  of  the  cabinet, 
"  wLshes  to  know  if  monseigneur  can  receive  him." 

Fouquet  turned  his  eyes  awa^  from  those  of  Aramis,  and 
said,  "  Admit  M.  Vauel ! " 
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M.  c'or.nKin's   ndt'fiit   r>KAFT. 

Vanel  entering  at  this  point  in  the  .onversation  was  noth- 
ing to  P'ouquet  or  Aranus  Imt  the  full  stop  which  ends  a 
sentence.  But  for  Vauel  the  presence  of  Arainis  in  Fonrjaet's 
(cabinet  was  a  circumstance  of  nuich  ^'reatcr  moment  There- 
fore the  purcliaser.  upon  his  first  step  across  the  threshold, 
turned  upon  the  delicate  vet  firm  countenance  of  the  Bishop  of 
\  annes  a  look,  first  of  amazement,  then  of  sharp  scrutiny 

As  t.)r  Kou.piet,  a  master  of  statecraft,  —that  is  to  say,  l)er- 
tect  master  of  himself,  _  he  had  alreadv.  bv  supreme  force  of 
wdl,  .Inven  troni  ins  face  all  tr;wes  of  liie  agitation  caused  by 
Aramis"  revelations.  He  Nvas  no  lon-er  a  man  cast  <lown  bv 
nustortune  and  reduced  to  e.xpedients.  He  raised  his  head 
proudly  as  he  motioned  Vanel  to  enter.  He  was  prime 
luiiuster  once  more,  and   in  his  own  house. 

Aramis  knew  the  superintendent  of  ol.l;  no  evidence  of  the 
delicacy  ot  hi-<  feelings  or  the  force  of  ids  mind  could  any 
lon-,'er  surpri.se  him.  He  confined  himself  for  the  present 
therefore,  to  the  difhcult  role  of  the  man  who  merely  looks  on 
and  listens,  with  a  view  to  learnin,:,'  and  penetrating  everv- 
thm-,  reservin^r  to  himself  the  right  of  resuming  later  an  at^tive 
]iart  m  the  collocpiy. 

Vanel  was  visibly  agitated  as  he  advanced  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  bowing  to  each  in  turn. 

"  1  have  (!ome  —  '"  he  faltered. 

touquet  nodded  sli-htly.  "  You  are  punctual,  M.  Vanel," 
lie  said.  ' 

'•In  business  dealings,  monseignenr,'-  replied  Vanel,  "i)unc- 
tiiahty  IS,  I  believe,  a  virtne."' 

•'  Ves,  monsieur." 

'•  Pardon  me,"  interrupted  Aramis,  addressing  I'ounuet,  and 
indicating  \aiiel  with  his  Hnger,  -it  is  mcmsieur,  is  it  not 
who  has  coine  to  purchase  your  appointment  ?  " 

••  It  is  I,''  answered  Vanel,  amazed  at  the  tone  of  supreme 
Innifeur  with  wliicji  Aramis  had  put  the  question.  "  But  by 
what  name  may  I  address  him  who  does  me  the  honor  —  " 

"  (Jail  me  monseigneur,"  rejoined  Aramis,  dryly. 

Vanel  bowed. 
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•'  Come,  come,  gentlemen,"  said  Fouqnet,  "  a  truce  to  cere- 
mony I     Let  us  come  to  the  point  at  once."' 

"  As  monseigneur  perceives,"  said  Vanel,  "  I  await  his 
pleasure." 

'•  It  is  I,  on  the  contrary,  who  am  waiting,"  replied  Fouquet. 

"  What  is  monseigneur  waiting  for  ?  ' 

"  I  thought  you  had  perhaps  something  to  say  to  me." 

"  Oh !  oh  !  "  murmured  Vauel  to  himself,  "  he  has  thought 
over  the  matter,  and  I  am  lost ! "  But,  regaining  his  courage, 
he  answered : 

"  No,  monseigneur,  absolutely  nothing  beyond  what  I  said 
to  yov;  yesterday,  and  am  ready  to  repeat." 

'<  Come,  speak  frankly,  M.  Vanel.  Is  not  this  affair  some 
thing  of  a  burden  upon  you  ?     Sjteak." 

'•  t.'ertainly,  monseigneur,  fourteen  hundred  thousand  livres 
is  a  con.siderable  sum." 

"  So  considerable,"  said  Fouquet,  "  that  I  have  been  re- 
flecting—" 

"  You  have  been  reflecting,  monseigneur  ? "  exclaimed 
Vanel,  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  that  you  may  not  be  in  a  situation  to  purchase  at 
once." 

"  Oh,  monseigneur  !  " 

"  Reassure  yourself,  M.  Vanel,  I  shall  not  blame  you  for  a 
failure  to  keep  your  word,  which  is  evidently  due  to  inability 
on  your  part." 

"  On  the  contrary,  monseigneur,  you  would  blame  me,  and 
you  would  have  great  cause  ;  for  it  would  be  the  act  of  a  rasli 
tool  to  make  engagements  which  he  could  not  carry  out, 
and  I  have  always  considered  a  thing  agreed  upon  as  a  thing 
done." 

Fouquet  colored  deeply.  Aramis  uttered  an  impatient 
"  Hum ! " 

"  You  should  not  exaggerate  such  ideas,  monsieur,"  said  the 
superintendent,  "  for  the  human  mind  is  variable,  and  liable 
to  caprices  which  are  very  excusable,  even  commendable,  at 
tunes;  and  many  a  man  desires  a  thing  to-day  of  which  he 
may  repent  to-morrow." 

Vanel  felt  a  cold  sweat  pouring  down  his  face.  "  Monsei- 
gneur ! "  he  stammered. 

As  for  Aramis,  rejoiced  to  see  the  superintendent  assume  an 
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tho  mantelpioce  and  be^an  to  play  with  a  s.nall  .silver  an.I  mal- 
a(Jna>  ,ai,er.kMife.  I-ouquet  took  his  time.  After  a  mo- 
ment ot  silence  he  resumed: 

"Listen    my  dear  M.  Vanel,"  he  said,  "I  am  going  to  ex- 
phiin  the  situation  to  you."     Vanel  shuddered.     "You  are  an 
umest   man    and  you  will  see  it  as  I  do."     Vanel  staggered 
"  \  esterday  I  wished  to  sell  —  "  '>utj,{,eieu. 

seii^urSS^"^'   '"''"'^^  ^'^°   -'^^  ^«  -"•      Mon- 

m:f^m  th:  ^  vl;;:^:ii:m:j^r-'  -  ^ '--' '-  -^-« 

flexib'elcro"'  "'^^  ^'"^^^'  "^'"  '^'''^'^^  ^^--''  ^'ke  an  in- 
"  I  know  it  well      That  is  why  I  implore  you,  M.  Vanel  - 

do  you  hear?     I  implore  you  to  release  me  —  "  ' 

louquet  paused  ;    those  words,  "  /  in,j.lore  you,-  of  which 

he  did  not  perceive  the  immediate  effect,  seemed  to  teaT  Ws 

throat  as  he  uttered  them. 

Vane?  wh.vf  !1  ^'^''^/^'  '"'■'^'  ^^'l  Paper-knife,  cast  a  look  upon 
Vanel  which  seemed  to  pierce  the  very  depths  of  his  soul 

\  anel  bowed.  '<  Mon.seigueur.-  he  said,  -  I  am  greatlv  moved 
by  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in  consulting  me  upon  an  ac 
comphshed  fact,  but  — "  ^  ^  ^ 

"  Do  not  speak  that  but,  dear  M.  Vanel  " 

"Alas,  monseigneur,  consider  that  I  have  brought  the  money 
with    me  -  the  entire  sum,"  he  said,  as   he   opened  alagi 
pocket-book.    <.  Here  is  the  deed  of  sale  of  my  wife's  property 
The  order  IS   authentic,  with  the    required  signature?  affixed 
c^ncE  •'  "'  '^°^' '  ''  ''  ''''''  ™°"^>--     1°  '^^''  the  affairls 

"My  dear  M.  Vanel,  there  is  not   an  affair  in  this   world 
howeve^  important,   which  may  not  be  set  aside  in  orler  to 

"  Certainly,"  Vanel  stammered  awkwardly 

■    "J""  f^!''p  ""  man,  of  whoiii  one  would  thus  make  a  friend  " 
"(ertainly,  monseigneur—"  «  menu. 

"And  the  more  entirely  a  frieud,  M.  Vanel,  in  proportion  to 

close'sclutVnv  '  v"'''  Meanwhile  Aramis  had  resumed  his 
Close  scrutiny.  Vanel's  narrow  visage,  his  deep-set  eyes  under 
their  arched  eyebrows,  had  revealed  to  the  Rishop  of  Vann" 
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a  marked  t\\to  of  avarice  and  ambition.  To  batter  down  one 
jKission  by  means  of  another  still  stronger  was  Aramis' 
iiu'iliod.  He  saw  that  Foiuinet  was  defeated,  demoralized;  lie 
thcrrtore  threw  himself  into  the  conflict  with  fresh  weapons. 

"  Tardon,  monseignenr,"  lie  said,  "  you  have  forgotten  to 
show  M.  Vanel  that  his  interests  are  directly  opposed  to  the 
renunciation  of  the  sale." 

\'anel  gazed  at  the  bishop  in  amazement;  he  had  not  looked 
[or  an  auxiliary  in  that  quarter. 

Fou<iuet  also  paused  to  hear  what  the  bishop  had  to  say. 

"  Von  see,"'  pursued  Aramis,  "  M.  Vanel,  in  order  to  purchase 
v(jur  office,  lias  sold  a  property  belonging  to  his  wife.  That  is 
a  serious  matter;  no  one  can  displace  fourteen  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred thousand  livres.  as  he  has  done,  without  considerable  loss 
and  embarrassment.'' 

"  That  is  quite  true,''  rejoined  Vanel,  for  Aramis  with  his 
clear-sighted  gaze  had  torn  his  secret  out  of  his  very  heart. 

"  Such  embarrassments,"  pursued  Aramis,  "  involve  increased 
expenses,  and  when  one  has  a  large  disbursement  to  make, 
such  expenses  become  still  more  important."' 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Fouquet,  who  began  to  penetrate  Aramis' 
intentions. 

Vanel  remained  silent ;  he  too  understood. 

Aramis  remarked  his  coldness  and  reserve.  "Good,  sour- 
face  ! ''  he  said  to  himself.  "  You  are  ])laying  at  discretion 
until  you  know  the  amount,  but  never  fear  !  I  shall  i)our  such 
a  torrent  of  crowns  upon  you  that  you  will  be  forced  to 
ciiliitulate." 

'•  We  must  offer  M.  Vanel  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  at 
once,"  said  Fouquet,  carried  away  by  his  geiierosity. 

It  was  a  dazzling  amount.  A  prince  might  have  been  con- 
tent with  such  a  /ari/fssf.  A  hundred  thousand  crowns  at 
that  period  was  the  dowry  of  a  king's  daughter. 

Vanel  did  not  budge. 

"  }Ie  is  a  rascal,"  thouglit  the  bishop  ;  "  he  wants  the  five 
liundred  thousand  at  once,"  and  he  made  a  sign  to  Fou(iuet. 

"  You  seem  to  have  expended  a  still  greater  sum  than  that, 
M.  Vanel,"'  said  the  superintendent ;  "  the  price  of  money  is 
high,  I  know,  and  you  must  have  made  a  great  sacrifice  in 
selling  your  land.  What  was  I  thinking  of  ?  It  is  a  bond 
for  five  hundred  thousand  livres  which  I  shall  sign  for  you, 
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a  ^-esture  familiar  tne'oiM.  ,     '  ''    ''""  "*'  ''''^  ""''''  ^-'t'' 
"  -M.  Va.iel,  it  is  not  t   t   -n, l    ^     "7'«^'1"^'"'*>.  ^^'''ile  he  sai.l ; 

is  not  the  skle  of ^.^'^j^'S"   Jnf'  "'  ^'""  ""'"'^■^^'  " 
i"<""ent;  it  is  a  tho.i-^hr^     ,'„  '""  ''""'■   '"'"^i  ^t  this 

..  I  -,ff  .,  l>rtiatt  3  e>t's  seemed  to  scorch  him 


'  A  luiliion  .'  " 


stammered  Vanel,  turning  pale 


''Impossible,"  muttered  Vanel  ' 

cw  ;:^j;2rht  !i:e'^?;  ^-^  ^°'"^^^-^^  ^^^^  ^  white 

ning  lihind  th.s  clo.u^     he  did  noMn  '''T-'";  '\'?'"^   ^^'«  ^^g^^t- 

"  Vou  have  bou-^h    the  .1       T  ^T  *"'  ^^"'^^  "'^  ^'anel. 
lives,   have  yoT  7 '    ? ' Ve^^^    well  "i*^^" .^''^-^  thousand 
fifteen  hundred  thousand      (^u\ltr./h      ^"'^  T   *'>«^« 

;;i;^^::i;^^*':'?r^vis^::.^^^ 

ti.e  .10:^,1  that'a  ^"ZZ}'?  ^^  so%lutched  Vanel  by 
staggered  back  agj  L  theS  ^^  f  .^«  ^is  hold  the  „J 
^^'^Klt  you  came  t:o  do  here  "  '"  '^^^''^  *°  ^^  ^^en 

"  yes,  it  Ks  clear,"  spoke  Fouquet. 

Of  a::;^™ " '"""'"" '"  '-^"^'"  -'  A-r[„  th,  .„„, 

"  Knave  !  "  repeated  Vanel. 
in;hL™  .p^Su'  """'"  '°  '^^•"  »'""<^''  Arami,,  recover- 
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"Come,  produi'f  your  deed  of  sale,  monsieur,  you  must  have 
it  there  in  your  jmcket,  as  an  assassin  carries  his  pistol  or  his 
[Kiniard,  hiihlen  beneath  his  cloak." 

Vanel  muttered  soinetiiing. 

"  Enough  !  "  cried  Fouquet,  "  let  us  see  this  deed." 

Vanel  fumbled  in  his  pockets  witii  a  shaking  hand,  and  on 
drawing  out  his  jiocket-book  a  paper  dropped  from  it  while  he 
was  handing  the  deed  to  Fouquet.  Araniis  pounced  upon  tlie 
j)aper  that  had  fallen,  the  handwriting  of  which  he  had  recog- 
nized. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Vanel,  «  that  is  a  rough  draft  of  the 
ilced." 

"  So  I  see,"  retorted  Aramis  with  a  smile  more  cruel  than 
the  lash  of  a  whip,  "  and  what  amazes  me  is  that  this  draft 
is  in  the  handwriting  of  M.  Colbert.      Look,  monseigneur." 

He  passed  the  paper  to  Foufjuet,  who  at  once  recognized  the 
truth  of  his  statement.  Covered  with  erasures,  with  words 
inserted  in  the  margin,  this  deed --a  startling  proof  of  Col- 
bert's plot  —  revealed  it  fully  to  the  victim. 

"  Ah,  well,"  murmured  Fouquet. 

Vanel,  thoroughly  cowed,  seemed  to  be  looking  for  a  hole 
into  which  to  crawl  and  hide  his  ignominy. 

"  Well,"  said  Aramis,  "  if  your  name  were  not  Foufjuet,  and 
if  your  enemy  were  not  named  Colbert,  if  you  had  only  to  face 
this  cowardly  thief  here,  I  should  say  to  you :  '  Deny  it  all." 
Such  a  proof  of  infamy  nullifies  every  pledge  ;  but  these  peo- 
l)le  would  think  it  a  sign  of  fear  on  your  part  and  they  would 
dread  you  less  than  they  do.  Here,  monseigneur,  sign,"  he 
said  and  held  out  a  pen. 

Fouquet  pressed  Aramis'  hand,  then,  in  place  of  the  deed 
that  was  handed  him,  he  took  up  the  rough  draft. 

"  Xo,  not  that,"  cried  Aramis,  hastily,  "  this  is  the  one 
to  sign.  That  document  is  too  precious  for  you  not  to  preserve 
it." 

"  No,"  replied  Fouquet,  "  I  shall  sign  upon  M.  Colbert's 
very  paper  and  write  on  it :  '  Writing  approved.'  " 

He  then  signed,  and  said :  "  Here  it  is,  M.  Vanel."  The 
latter  seized  the  paper,  laid  down  his  money,  and  was  about 
to  escape. 

•'  One  moment ! "  cried  Aramis,  "  are  we  sure  that  the  ex- 
act   amount  is    here  ?     This  must  be  counted,  since  it  is  the 

mnnpv  AT     r'/*lh£»rf  crivou  f/j  \v"''»»i^'»"        \^  '    ^'^  i^  r»*.f  o/%   r-^^.^^ 
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iis  M.  F(>H(|iH't.  tliis  oxrcllnit  M   ( ■..U.fMt '  " -i.,,!  \,       •  .,    , 

:.'.^evo..vw.n,,..v....v,Ht....o,■t,.e,!!;;tvl^.i^^;;!;r'^^ 

.'iMRer  iiM.I   .■.„arn,|.t,  ,1m,.    hv  dnm,   „,  on    the   w,X  1      . 

tl.a    w.tl.  wl.,..|.  .  l,e.,.u-  ,s  drun.  away  or  h  la.key  dt  rs.-l 

thoir  (>ves  fixe,    unoii  caili  (.tli.T    L-..,.t  .w  <•     1"^'-'"'  ^"i" 

"  UVI!  ■•  ...;  I  .  '  '  Mlniro  f,,r  a  moment, 

wonll  '"'""'   ''"•'•^■"^'  ""^  ^il<'"<'0   first,  "t..  w'.at 

.s.  aj^an.s     ,„e,.   of  l.nnor,  and   to   tl.eu-  adva,,taJ      Men  J^^^ 

'•X,)t    at   all,  it   would   be  simply    j.hivin-  with    the   truth 

"•t  f.nally,  smee   you    have  done  with  this  A'ane    s u'ce   vou 

have  renounoe.1  the  j.leasure  of  ernshin,^  hnu   bv  with  lawi    " 

^:::ta:::^::^^^-  -'^  iu;handst;;rt:;;;;!; 
£:..:td:;'^h-hr--'--'"-  •--  -  '^^>--  ^'^- 

Aramis   smiled:   '-A   Dhilosonhfi-       ,•-...         *.      i 

a  drowning  chihl  -  yes^  b      t  7^^  '']  f '""''^^  -  Jes  ; 

von  are  still  to  LL       u\  i  !         '^  ""'^'■^'^  ^'""'  <lrowiiing 

you  are  still  to  see.      And  now  let  us  talk  of  business  " 

Pouquet  garni  at  hin,  with  amazen.ent 

fo;a''tn;  '^::-'''' '"  '"*^'  ^  ^'---^  ^'- ='^^"  ^  --t-.  ...•ojeot 

dai^/r   ""•'""'"'    ^""^1'"^'    "^^-^    --    i"    -y   l.n.snerous 
"  A  /VV  to  whieh,  I  believe,  the  King  had  invited  hi.n.elf  " 

co.;tl;o^::^rn:;;;;.^:;;::^i-^?--^--th 

"  I'recisely  so.      In  my  i.rosperons  davs. :.«  f  .....  ;....  ..... 
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1  took  piido  in  showing  iny  wealtliof  resourco  to  my  eiioniios. 
I  made  it  a  point  ot  honor  to  stji;,';,'er  thoiu  by  creating 
millions  where  they  saw  only  {)ossii)le  bankruiitcy.  Hnt  now 
1  shall  count  closely  with  tlie  statf,  with  the  King,  with 
iiiyselt.  1  shall  turn  niggard  and  sliow  the  world  that  I  can 
ili'al  with  derniers  as  I  did  with  hags  of  pistoles.  No  later  tlian 
lo-Miorrow,  after  selling  my  ecpiipages,  mortgaging  uiy  houses, 
:ihil  reducing  my  expenses  —  " 

'•  No  later  than  to-morrow,"  (ptietly  interrupted  Aramis, 
••you  are  going  to  devoteyourself  unremittingly  to  preparations 
I'lr  that  splendid  fete  at  Vaux  which  shall  he  cited  in  future 
:iges  as  among  the  heroic  magniticences  of  your  prwperous 
days." 

•'  Vou  are  mad,  chevalier." 

■'  I,  mad  !  you  do  not  really  think  so." 

"  But  do  you  not  know  that  a  fete  at  Vaux,  even  one  of  tlie 
simplest,    can  easily  cost  five  or  six  millions'.'" 

"I  am  not  speaking  of  one  of  the  simplest,  my  dear  super- 
intendent." 

"  Hut  since  this  fete  is  to  be  given  in  tlie  King's  honor," 
went  on  Fou<piet,  misunderstanding  Aramis'  idea,  "  it  cannot 
he  a  simi)le  one." 

"  Precisely,  it  must  be  of  unparalleled  magnificence  ! " 

'•  In  tliat  case  I  should  have  to  spend  from  ten  to  twelve 
millions." 

"  You  must  spend  twenty  if  necessary,"  replied  Aramis,  quite 
unmoved. 

"  Where  shall  l  find  them  ?  "  cried  Fouquet. 

"  That  concerns  me,  M.  le  Surintendant,  and  do  not  let  it 
disturb  you  for  an  instant.  The  money  shall  be  at  your  dis- 
pt)sal  before  you  have  drawn  up  the  i)la'n  of  your  fete  !  " 

"  Chevalier  !  Chevalier  !  "  cried  Fouquet,  feeling  himself 
turning  giddy,  "where  are  you  dragging  me?" 

"  Across  the  gulf  into  which  you  were  about  to  fall,"  re- 
plied the  Bishop  of  Vannes.  "  Cling  to  my  mantle  and  have 
no  fear  !  " 

"  Why  did  you  not  say  that  to  me  before,  Aramis  ?  There 
was  a  day  when  with  one  million  you  might  have  saved  me  !  " 

"  While  to-day  —  to-day  I  must"^give  twenty,"  said  the  prel- 
ate ;  "  so  be  it !  But  the  reason  is  a  simple'  one,  my  friend  ; 
on  the  day  you  speak  of  I  had  not  a  million  at  mv'disposal, 
-"•"  tu-uj,_)   I  can  caoiiy   UDiaUi  tne  tWcUty   We  teuuiie. 
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"  May  Ileavpn  hear  yon  and  save  me  • " 
Ara.ius  sn.ile.l  iny.stt;ii..u,sly,  as  was  nis  went 
"  Heavmi  always  hears  me,-  he  saul ;  .-it  n.ay  be  because  I 
pray  so  vociferou.sly!"  "^        "^cause  i 

FowcIuS''  "'^'''*'  ""'•^««"«'"y  'nto  your  han.ls,"  murn.ure,l 

MJh  !  I  ,lo  not  understand  it  in  that  way;  it  is  I  rather 
who  an.  yours  without  reserve.  It  is  you  wuth  vour  fine  m 
genums  fancy  who  n.ust  contrive  the  whole  fr.,,,  even  U,  3 
minutest  details.     Only  —  " 

"  Only  ?  '•  questioned    Fouquet,  like  a  man   accustomed  tn 

weiK'hinK'  the  importance  of  parentlieses  •^''customed  to 

M\  ell,  only  that  while  I  leave  the  entire  con..e,>tion  of  the 

div  ^  vni!";'  l''"""*  ^''l"  "V"*  '"''''*'  '"'  y*""-  "'ajor-<lomo  for  that 
(la>  ,  your  .superintendent,  a  sort  of  factotum    combinintr 
one  person  the  stewar.l  and  captain  of  the  r     Ms      I  w  f  s 
.our  people  to  work,  and  will  keep  the  kevs  of  the  door^  Vo, 
shall  give  the  or.lers,  but  through  me,  _  they  wi     na.ss  tlirouS 

"  Xo ;  I  understand  nothing," 

"  But  you  accept  ?  " 

"P^rdi.u  !  my  friend.     I  do,  indeed." 

"  Whom  shall  I  invite  ?  " 
"  Every  one." 


CHAPTER    X. 

IN  WTHICH    IT    SEKMS    TO    TIIK  AUTHOR    THAT    ,T    rs    F0LLV  TIMK 
TO    GO    BACK    TO    THK    VUOMTE    ,>E    BKA«KI.ONVE 

Our  readers  have  seen  the  adventures  of  a  new  generation 
and  those  of  an  earlie.  one,  unrolling  themselves  side  bv  s  de' 
in  this  history.  To  the  latter  belong  the  rSe'c  on  o^  .1; 
glory  the  experience  of  the  sornnvful  things  of  We  to  t  em 
also  tne  peace  which  takes  possession  of  the  heart  and  tlZ 
over  what  were  once  cruel  wounds.     To  t.h.  f.ll  k!"1!?." 
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(Niiiiluts  of  love  and  self-love,  bitter  griefs  and  ineiTable  joys, 
Iit'i!  instead  of  memory. 

[f  any  va-iety  has  been  offered  to  the  reader's  eyes  in  the 
r|.is()de8  of  this  narrative,  it  is  due  to  the  manifold  tints  that 
_'lo\v  on  this  double  palette  wliere  two  pictures  face  each  other, 
niMii^lin^  and  harmonizing  their  severe  and  joyous  tones.      Ke- 

'  '  from  the  stormy  emotions  on  one  side  is  to  be  found 
a,  .111  more  tran(iuil  emotions  on  the  other.  After  talking 
nMS')n  w  ith  tlie  graybeards  we  love  to  join  in  the  pleasing 
madness  of  the  young.  Thus,  if  the  threads  of  our  story  du 
Mill  connect  this  chapter  very  closely  with  the  one  we  have  just 
1  iMined,  we  are  no  more  troubled  thereby  than  was  Ruysdael 
when  painting  an  autumn  sky  immediately  after  a  spring 
liudscape.  We  recommend  our  readers  to  dc  likewi.se,  and  to 
tiike  up  Raoul  de  Bragelonne  with  us  at  the  exact  point  where 
>n\v  last  sketch  left  him. 

Wild,  terrified,  despairing,  —  and  rather  bereft  of  reason, 
|ilan.  and  will,  —  Raoul  rushed  forth  after  the  .scene  in  La 
Valliere's  chamber.  The  King,  Montalais,  Louise,  that  cham- 
l)t'r;  his  own  strange  expulsion  from  it;  Louise's  grief,  Mon- 
talais' terror,  the  King's  wrath  —  all  presaged  a  great 
disaster  —  but  what  ? 

Having  hastened  over  from  London  on  the  first  intimation  of 
danger,  he  found  himself  at  once  face  to  face  with  that  danger. 
Was  this  not  enough  for  a  lover  ?  Yes,  doubtless,  but  it  was 
not  enough  for  a  noble  heart,  proud  to  stake  all  upon  its  faith 
in  a  loyalty  equal  to  its  own. 

Yet  Raoul  aid  not  seek  for  explanations  where  a  jealous  or 
a  less  timid  lover  would  have  at  once  deniande(i  them.  He 
did  not  go  straightway  to  his  mistress  and  say  to  her  :  "  Louise, 
do  you  no  longer  love  me?  Louise,  do  ^ou  love  an- 
other?" A  man  full  of  courage,  as  ardent  in  friendship 
as  in  love,  a  scrupulous  observer  of  his  word,  and  believing 
in  the  word  of  others,  Raoul  said  to  himself:  "(Juiche  wrote 
to  warn  me.  He  must  know  something.  I  shall  go  and  ask 
iliiiche  what  he  knows,  and  tell  him  what  I  have  seen." 

The  journey  was  not  a  long  one.  Guiche  had  been  brought 
I'ack  to  Paris  two  days  before.  He  had  begun  to  recover  from 
Ills  wound,  and  was  able  to  take  a  few  steps  about  his  room. 
He  gave  a  cry  of  joy  on  seeing  Raoul  enter  witii  the  eager- 
ness of  friendship.      Raoul  gave  a  cry  of  grief  as  he  beheld 
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A  few  words  uttered  by  tlie  wounded 


he  iiiiide  to  ward  oti'   Kaoul 
wliole  truth. 


man,  ii.ul  a  movement 


arm,  revealed   to  the   latter  the 


Ah  :  it  is  the  old  story.      We   lov 


cried  Kaoul,  seating  him.self  at  his  Iriemrs  sid 


e,  and  therefore  we  die 


No,  no,  we  do  not  d 


reooveriut,',  and  since  1  hold  von  i 


ic,"  replied  De  Guiche, 


'Oh,  1  know  what  1 


mi  saying  — 


my  arms  — 


.I.-  ,'^"^   I   understand  you,  too,°  replied   De  G 
ttimk  that  I  am  unhappy,  Kaoul  ?  " 


'since  I  am 


uiehe.     "  You 


Al 


''No,  I  am  the  happiest  of  men  !     My  body  suffers  indeed 
but  not  my  l.eart,  nor  my  soul.     If  you  only  knew  ' -^ah   f 
am  the  ha])i)iest  of  men  '  "  ^  3  «-"«w  .       an,  i 

"  So  much  the  better  !  "  answered  Raoul,  "  if  only  it  lasts  " 
It  IS  over      I  have  enough  to  last  n.e  till  death,  Raoul." 
l^on  —  I  do  not  doubt  it ;  but  what  of  her  "  '' 

liste^im' "'  ""^  ^"'"'^'  ^  ^"''  ''"'  -  ^^'^""'^^  -  ^"t  y«^  are  not 

"  Forgive  me." 

"  Vou  are  jireoccupied  ?  " 

"  I  am  indeed.      Your  health,  in  the  first  place." 

"Ah,  it  is  not  that."' 

"My  dear  friend,  you  would  do  wrong  to  question  me  — 
you  and  he  threw  such  e.nphasi.s  on  this  ''Vou  "'  as  Wn- 
M.ton  Ins  f  nen.l  eompletely  m  regard  to  his  tn.uble  and  the 
diHic'ilty  of  eiiring  it. 

;:  ^'\''  ""''>:  ^'"^  t" '"f";  I^'i""h  because  of  what  I  wrote  vou  " 
'•  T  do  indeed  —shall  we  talk  that  matter  over  a  little  when 
you  have  hnished  telling  me  of  your  pleasures  and  pail';  "•' 

po,sal.'  '   ""^  "'""'     ^    """'   ^''^'''^y  '-^t   your'  dis- 

"Thanks  !    I  am  burning  with  impatience.    I  have  hastened 
back  Irom  London,  in  half  the  space'  of  time  the  Ki.^fZ-! 
.er    take  for  the  .journey.     Tell  me  why  you  summoned  me." 
I  only  wished  to  bring  you  back  " 

"  Well,  1  am  here." 

"All  is  well,  thpn." 

"  There  is  something  more  —  I  am  sure  of  it  " 

"No,  li:  n  my  honor!" 

"  G-.nohe  !  " 

"  On  my  honor  !  " 


■     vj,  -  \  t^       -■-• 


■-■-.A-:-     i'.   7.  '  ■-■.•^V'ii 


''■^i^^* ' 


^-  -^'j^i^r^'^fem-^y^feCM:;^^ 
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"You  (lid  not  tear  me  suddenly  away  Iroin  all  hopes  of  jjro- 
motion,  you  did  not  expose  nie  to  being  disgnu^ed  by  the  King 
fur  returning  in  defiance  of  orders,  you  cannot  have  planted 
tins  gnawing  jealousy  in  my  breast,  simply  to  say  to  me: 
'  All  is  well,  sleej)  peacefully  ! '" 

"  I  do  not  say  '  sleep  peacefully.'  Raoul,  but  understand  me 
well  -lean,  I  will  tell  you  nothing  more." 

"  (^h,  my  friend  !  if  you  know  more,  why  do  you  hide  it 
from  me?     If  you  kiujw  nothing,  why  did'  you  warn  me?" 

"  I  did  wrong  !  I  deeply  repent  it.  It  is  nothing  to  write 
to  a  friend:  'Come.'  But  to  have  that  friend  face  to  face, 
tc  see  him  shuddering  and  gasping  in  expectation  of  a  word 
you  dare  not  speak  —  " 

"  Dare,  then  !  I  have  courage,  if  you  have  not !  "  cried 
Haoul  in  desperation. 

"  Now  you  are  unjust,  and  you  forget  that  you  have  a  poor 
wounded  fellow  to  deal  with  —  one  who  is  the  other  half 
of  yo'^r  heart  besides.  There,  calm  yourself!  I  said  '  Come,' 
and  ;0u  are  here.  Do  not  ask  more  of  the  unfortunate 
(ruiche!" 

"  You  told  me  to  come,  iioping  that  I  should  see  with  my 
own  eyes,  did  you  not  ?  " 

<•  But  _ "' 

"Do  not  hesitate!     I  have  seen  —  " 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Guiche. 

"Or  at  lea.st,  I  thought  I  saw—" 

"  You  see  how  it  is,  you  are  in  doubt  yourself.  But  if  you 
have  any  doubt,  my  jioor  friend,  what  is  there  for  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  saw  La  Valliere  agitated  —  Montalais  terrified  —  the 
King  — '' 

"Well,  the  King?" 

"  Yes,  you  turn  away  your  face  — the  danger  is  there,  the 
evil  is  there;  tell  me,  is  it  not  the  King?" 

"  I  can  tell   you  nothing." 

"  Oh,  you  tell  me  a  thousand,  thousard  times  more  than 
if  you  spoke !  Facts,  in  pity's  name,  give  me  facts !  My 
friend,  my  only  friend,  speak  !  My  heart  is  broken,  crushed,  — 
I  am  dying  of  despair  !  '" 

"  If  it  be  so,  dear  Raoul,"  replied  Guiche,  "  you  reassure  me, 
and  I  can  speak,  feeling  convinced  that  what  I  have  to  say 
will  be  consoling  iu  comparison  with  the  despair  in  which  I 
see  you." 
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I  am  listening ;  speak." 

Well!"  said   the   Comte  do  Guiche,  "I 


-      >—  v.^.v,..^,     X  can  tell  you  what 

you  might  learn  fron.  the  Hist  comer." 

"  From  the  first  comer  ?     It  is  talked  about  ?  "'  cried  Raoul 
"  Before  saying,  'It  is  talked  about,'  i-irn   what  there  is  of 

which  the  world  can  talk.     I  swear  to  you  that  it  is  of  trifling 

things  only,  which   may  be  perfectly   inaocent,  —  a  walk,  for 

instance  —  " 

"  Ah  !  a  walk  with  the  King  ?  " 

"Yes,  with  the  King  ;  and  surely  the  King  has  often  walked 

with  ladies  before,  without  on  that  account " 

"  Von  would  not  have   written  to  me  if  this  walk  had   been 
ot  so  little  moment." 

"It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  in  that  f^   -.der-storra  it  would 

have  been   far  better  if  the   King  hao  sought  shelter  rather 

than  remained  standing  with  uncovered  head  before  La  Valliere  • 

but — "  ' 

"But?" 

"  The  King  is  so  courteous  !  " 
"  Oh,  Guiche  !  Guiche  !  you  are  killing  me  !  " 
"  Let  us  say  no  more,  then." 

"  Go  on,  go  on !     That  walk  was  followed  by  others  ?  " 
"  No  — that  is  to  say,  yes;  there  was  the  adventure  cf  tl.e 
oak,  to  be  sure.     Do  you  mean  that  ?     I  know  nothing  what- 
ever about  it." 

Kaoul  rose.  Guiche  attempted  to  do  the  saui'^,  in  spite  of 
his  weakness. 

"  Look  you,"  he  sal.i,  '<  I  will  add  no  word  further.  I  have 
already  said  too  much  or  too  little.  Others  may  give  you  all 
the  information  they  can  or  choose;  my  duty  was  to  warn 
you,  and  I  have  done  so.  Henceforth  you  must  watch  over 
your  affairs  yourself.'' 

"And  question  others?  Alas!  you  are  no  true  friend  to 
speak  to  me  like  this,"  said  the  unhappy  youth.  "The  first 
man  I  question  may  be  either  a  kiKiv>-  or  a  fool.  If  he  is  a 
knave,  he  will  invent  lies  to  torture  me;  if  a  fool,  he  will  do 
still  worse.  Ah,  Guiche!  Guiche!  Before  two  hours  have 
passed  1  shall  have  be^rd  a  dozen   false!  oods,  and  shall  have 


me!     Is  it  not  best  to 


lis   many  duels   on  my  har'Is.     Save 
know  one's   whole   misfortime '' " 

"  Hut  I  tell  you,  I   know  nothing !     I  was  wounded,  and  in 
I  had  lost  my  head,  and  have  only  retained  tho 


a  high  fever. 


^y- 
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tiiintpst  impressions  of  n^liat  happened.  Bat  on  my  life,  we 
art'  looking  far  atielil  when  we  have  the  very  man  you  want 
under  our  hand,      l.s  not  D'Artagnan  your  friend  ?" 

••  Y'es  ;  that  is  true,  that  is  true." 

"  (Jo,  then,  to  him.  He  will  throw  light  upon  it  all  without 
trying  to  wound  your  eye?." 

At  that  moment  a  lackey  entered. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Guiche. 

"Some  one  is  waiting  to  see  M.  le  Comte  in  the  Porcelam 
cabinet." 

"  \'ery  well.  You  will  excuse  me,  dear  Raoul  ?  I  am  so 
proud  to  be  able  to  walk  again." 

•'  I  would  offer  you  my  arm,  Guiche,  if  I  did  not  divine  that 
this  some  one  is  a  lady." 

••  1  believe  it  is,"  replied  De  Guiche,  with  a  smile.  And  he 
took  his  leave  of  Raoul. 

'J'he  latter  remained  motionless,  absorbed,  crushed,  like  the 
unfortunate  miner  upon  whom  the  pit  has  caved  in,  and  who, 
sorely  wounded,  with  his  blood  flowing,  his  brain  confused, 
still  tries  to  collect  himself,  and  use  his  reason  to  save  his  life. 
A  few  minutes  sufficed  with  Kaoul  to  dispel  the  bewilderment 
.aused  by  these  new  revelations.  He  had  already  recovered 
the  thread  of  his  ideas,  when  suddenly  he  thought  he  recog- 
nized through  the  door  the  voice  of  Montalais  in  the  Porcelain 
cabinet. 

"It  is  she!"  he  cried.  "I  am  sure  of  her  voice.  Oh! 
there  is  a  womnn  who  will  tell  me  the  truth  ;  but  shall  I 
attempt  to  (juestion  her  here '.'  She  conceals  herself  evidently, 
even  from  me;  shf  has  doubtless  been  sent  by  Madame.  I 
will  see  her  in  her  own  apartment ;  she  will  explain  all  to  me  — 
her  terror,  her  flight,  the  strange  way  in  which  I  was  excluded; 
she  will  tell  me  all  — after  M.  d'Arta-.-'ian,  who  knows  every- 
thing,  has  fortified  my  courage.  Madame  there  is  a  coquette, 
l)iit  a  coquette,  after  all,  who  can  love  in  her  better  moments, 
a  coquette  who  has  her  caprice.s,  —  as  life  and  death  have 
theirs,  —  but  who  gives  Guiche  cause  to  call  himself  the  hap- 
l>iest  of  men.  There  is  one,  at  least,  who  lies  upon  roses. 
Well,  I  must  be  gone  !  "  and  he  hastily  left  the  count's  apart- 
uiont,  reproaching  himself  as  he  went  for  having  spoken  to 
Guiche  only  of  his  own  affairs;  and  thus  he  arrived  at 
D'Artagnan's  quarters. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

BKAGELONXK    CONTINUES    HIS    INQUIRIES. 

The  captain  was  on  duty  ;  that  is  to  say,  i-e  was  buried  in 
his  great  leather  armchair,  with  his  spurs  dig  deep  into  the 
Hoor,  his  sw..rd  between  his  knees,  reading  .,  great  pile  of 
letters  and  twisting  his  imistache. 

D'Artagnan  gave  a  growl  of  satisfaction  on  perceiving  hi- 
inend's  son :  i-  6  "^" 

"Raoul,  my  lad,"  he  cried,  -how  does  it  chance  that  the 
King  has  recalled  you  '.'  " 

These  words  jarred  upon  the  ear  of  the  young  man,  who  re- 
plied, as  he  seated  himself :  J        b  ,       u  i^ 

"Upon  my  word,  I  know  nothing  about  it.  All  I  know  is 
that  I  have  come  back." 

"Hum  ! "  growled  D'Artagnan.  as  he  folded  his  letters  and 
darted  a  meaning  glance  at  his  companion 

"  What  are  you  saying  there,  my  son  ?     The  King  has  not 

stand  that""  ^'^^  ^''''  ""'"  '"""^  ''°^'''-    ^  '^"  ""'  ""^^'■■ 

Raoul,  who  was  already  pale,  sat  twirling  his  hat  with  an 
air  of  constraint. 

fnilr ''■■''  I  '^^''^'l  ?/  '''  '""^.^'"^  ^^''"  ^^"'^  ^^''''»*  ^  fii^ereal  atti- 
tude .'    e.xclaimed  the  captain.     "  Is  it  in  Eiighmd  that  vou  have 
earnt  these  manners  ?     Mordloua-  /     1  have  been  in  England 
tcD,  and  I  came  back  as  gay  as  a  lark.     Can't  you  soeak  ^" 
"  I  have  too  much  to  say." 
"  Ah,  infh^ed  !     How  is  your  father  ?  " 
"  Excuse  ine,  dear  friend,  I  was  about  to  ask  you  " 
D'Artagnan  redoubled  the  sharpn-ss  of  his  gaze,  which  no 
secret  could  long  resist. 

"  You  are  in  trouble,"  he  said. 

"  Wh^"!  ?  "^""  ''"°'''  ^^'""^  '''*'"  ^"''"^^'  ^^-  ^'^'•taguan." 

"  Yes,  you,  indeed!     Oh  !  you  need  not  put  on  that  air  of 
amazement." 

"  1  am  not  putting  on  an  air  of  amazement,  my  friend  " 
"Dear  captain,  I  am  well  aware  that  in  trials  of  finesse,  as 
in   trials    of  strength,  you  can  easily   beat  me,  ind    at   this 
moment,  as  you  see,   I  am  a  fool  — a  worm.      I  have  neither 
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hrauis  nor  arm;:  left;  do  not  mock  me,  therefore,  but  help  me  ' 
I  am  the  most  wretched  of  beings." 

••  Oh,  oh !  and  why  is  that  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan,  loosening 
lus  sword-belt  and  softening  his  rugged  smile. 

'•  Hecause  Mademoiselle  de  'a  Vfllieve  is  false  to  me." 
l)"Artaguan's  expression  did  not  change. 

"  She  is  false  to  you,  false '.  These  are  big  words  !  Who  has 
been  using  tliem  '.'  " 

"  Every  one." 

"  Ah  !  if  every  one  says  so,  there  must  be  a  -rain  of  iruth  in 
It.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  the -e  can  b'?  smoVe 
without  hre.     It  is  ridiculous,  but  so  it  is." 

"  You  believe  it,  then  '.'  "  cried  Raoul,  hastily. 

"  So  you  wish  me  to  take  sides—  " 

••  Without  doubt." 

••Hut  1  do  not  meddle  in  such  affairs;  you  know  that  very 

well.  ■^ 

"  What !  not  for  a  friend  —  a  son  ?  " 

"  For  that  very  reason,  no !  If  yo-i  were  a  stranger  I  should 
say  —  I  should  say  nothing  at  all.  How  is  Porthos  at  present 
'io  you  know '.' "  ^  ' 

••  Monsieur."  cried  Raoul,  pressing  D'Artagnan's  hand,  "  in 
tlie  name  of  the  friendship  you  have  sworn  to  my  father'  " 

"  Oh,  the  devil.     You  are  sick  indeed  —  of  curiosity." 

"  It  is  not  curiosity  ;  it  is  love." 

"  Good  !  another  big  word.  If  you  were  really  in  love,  my 
dear  Kaoul,  it  would  be  quite  another  affair." 

"  What  do  yon  mean  by  that  ?  " 

•;  I  tell  you  .  if  you  were  so  deeply  in  love  that  I  could 
tic,icve  I  was  speaking  straight  to  your  heart-  but  it  is  impos- 

•'  I  tell  you  that  I  love  Louise  to  distraction." 
D'Artagnan's  eyes  read  the  ve^v  depths  of  Raoul's  heart 
••  It   IS   impossible,  I    say.     You  are  like  all  young  men 
i  OH  are  not  in  love.     You  are  irad." 
•'  Well,  even  if  it  were  only  that  ?  " 

"  No  wise  man  ever  succeeded  in  directing  a  brain  that  is 
whirling  —  no,  not  by  a  single  hair's-breadth.  I  have  lost  mv 
pains  over  the  attempt  a  hundred  times  in  my  life  Even  if 
you  should  listen  to  me  you  would  not  hear  me,  if  you  heard 
liiH  you  would  not  understand  me,  and  if  vou  understood  you 
i^ould  not  heed  me."  ' 
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"  Oh,  try  me.  trv  me  ! "' 

"  I  will  say  more:  if  I  were  so  unfortu.Kite  as  to  know  some- 
thin-  of  this  matte-,  an.i  so  foolish  us  to  tell  you  what  I  know 
—  you  are  my  fneiul,  you  say  ■'" 

"  Oil,  yes." 

"  Well,  it  would  merely  set  us  by  the  ears.  You  woul.l 
never  for^.v-e  n.e  for  destroying  your  illusions,  as  neople  ex- 
press  it  who  are  m  love.''  '        i      i         ^ 

•'  .M.  d'AriaKiian,  you  know  all;  aiul  yet  you  leave  me  to  le- 
wilderment,  to  despair,  to  death  !     It  is  fri.'htful  ' " 
•'  Lii,  III.''  ° 

"  I  never  make  an  outcry,  .-is  ycu  know.  Hut  since  neither 
Lro,i  nor  my  father  would  ever  for-ive  me  for  blowing  out  mv 
brains  with  a  pistol-shot,  I  shall  ^o  from  here  to  the  Hrsl 
comer  who  will  tell  me  what  you  refuse  to  tell.  I  shall  jiive 
xiim  tiie  lie  —  "  *' 

t he  bettei  \\  hat  does  it  matter  to  me  ■'  Kill,  my  boy,  kill 
It  .hat  will  yive  you  any  pleasure.  Von  are  just  like  those 
people  who  come  to  me  with  the  toothache,  and  cry :  '  Oh,  h.;w 
1  sutler:  I  cou  d  bite  iron  ! '  '  Wei!,  bite,  friend,  bite,'  I  say  : 
'  the  tooth  will  be  there  all  the  same.'  "  '         '  J'  . 

<^  I  shall  not  kill,  monsieur,"  replied  Kaoul,  gloomily. 

of  M,p''i'  '  \^'  ■  ^r"  '"'^  ""^  ^''""'^  ^•'■■'^'  >■""  >""»f?  fellows 
of  the  day      \  on  will  get  yourself  killed,  will  you  not  ^     Ah 

how  hne  that  woul.l  be !  an.l  how  deeply  I  should  regret  you ' 

Howl  should  go  about  saying  all  day:  •  He  was  a  precious 

imp  eton,  that   Kragelonne,  an  ungrateful  d..g  !     I  had  spent 

my  1  fe   eaclung  him   to  hol.l  a  sword  prop^rlv.  and  the   idiot 

has  let  himself  be  trussed  like  a  fowl    '     ■;„;   R;ioul   co  and 

get  yourself  killed,  my  fine   friend.     I  don't  k^owTllo  Uught 

you  logic,    but  'damn  me,' as  the  English  say,    whoever  he 

was,  monsieur,  he  stole  your  father's  money  " 

Kaoul  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  muttering,  "  I  have  no 
friends,  no,  not  one  !  '  ^ 

"Bah!"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"All  are  indifferent  to  me  or  mock  me  !  " 

''  Idle  talk  !  J  am  no  mocker,  (iascon  "though  I  be.  As  for 
being    indifferent,  if  I   were  so  I    should  have  sent  vou  to  aH 

ad  who    i'"'  'f  "^T-^""'  ^"^  -^""--''^   make  a  man 
sad  who    was    ma.l    with  joy,  and    kill  a    sad  one      What 

>oung  man  !  you  wish  me  to   put  you  out  of  conceit  with  the 
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woman  you  love  and  teach  you  to  execrate  all  womankirul, 
nlK>  are  the  (lehfjht  and  honor  of  human  life  "  " 
"  Monsieur,  speak,  speak,  and  I  will  l.iess  you  •  " 
"  Hnt,  my  .lear  lellow,  do  you  imagine  that  I  have  stuffed 
..:y  brain  with  all  that  talk  about  a  carpenter  an.l  a  painter, 
about  the  staircase  and  the  portrait,  and  a  hundred  more  i.lle 
laifS  . 

"A  carpenter!  what  do  you  ,nean  by  this  carpenter  v  " 
"  Paith  :  what  do  I  know  •.'     I  was  tol.l  s<»me  tale  about  a 
.arpenter  who  made  an  opening  through  a  floor." 
"  In  La  \  alliere's  apartment?  " 
"  Oh,  I  do  not  know  where  !  " 
"  Or  in  the  King's  ?  " 

"«»''d:     If  it  were  in  the  King's  apartment  I  should  be 
likely  to  tell  you  of  it,  should  I  uof-"' 
"  Where,  then  ?" 

I  Ultl^-' ' '"'"'"™ "'""'"« "  "■"'  ^•°"  -"">-' 

"  Hut  the  painter,  then,  —  the  portrait  "  " 

"  Of  La  Valliere  ?  " 

•    "  f;^  •  y""  i^'^^*;  ""thing  but  that  name  on  your  lips  !     Who 
IS  talking  of  La  v  aliiere '.' "  j  i'         "  "u 

"  Hut  if  it  be  not  she,  how  does  it  concern  me  ■>  " 
"  I  have  not  sai.1  that  it  concerns  you.       Vou  question  me  and 
I  answer  you.      \  ou  wish  to  hear  the  court  scandals,  so  I  am 
ivpcating  them  to  you.     Make  what  you  can  of  them  ' " 

Kaoul  struck  his  forehead  in  despair.     "  It  will  kill  me  " 
lie  cried.  • 

"  So  you  have  said  already.'' 

;•  Yes.    you  are    right,"  and   he  took  a  step  or  two,  as  if 
,i,'i>ing  away.  ^  ,  ao  ix 

"Where  are  you  going?"  said  D'Artagnan. 

truth  '^'^    ^''""^  '"  ^^^^^^  ""^  '°'"^  ""'^  ^^'"^  "^^^  *«"  "«  t^e 
"  Who  is  that  ?  " 
"  A  woman." 

Slid  D^tT''""'  de  la  Valliere  herself,  you  mean,  doubtless," 
aid  D  Artagnan  with  a  smile.     "  That  is  a  famous  idea  you 

i       '  Tw  n'''''*^  *''  ^'  '""■^''^^*1  ^"d  y«u  ^iH   he  so  at  once 
^hc  will  tell  you  no  evil  of  herself,  that  is  certain '  " 
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"  You  are  mistakfii,  monsieur,  the  woman  to  whom  I  ara 
goiHR  will  toll  mo  imich  ovil." 

"  Montalais,  I  wagor  I  " 

"  Yes,  Montalais." 

"  Ah,  her  frion.l  ?  A  woman  who  in  that  oap:'  'ity  will  be 
sure  to  exaf,'j,'orate  the  good  or  the  evil  —  my  good  Kaoul,  do 
not  go  to  her/' 

'•  That  is  not  the  true  reason  why  you  wish  me  not  to  see 
Montalais." 

"  Yery  well,  then,  I  admit  it—  and  in  fact,  why  .should  I  go 
on  playing  with  you  like  a  oat  with  a  poor  little  mouse  ?  I 
pity  you —  I  do  indeed  !  and  if  I  wish  you  not  to  speak  to 
Montalais,  it  is  because  you  will  be  sure  to  betray  your  secret 
to  her,  and  she  will  take  advantage  of  it.  Wait  awhile,  if 
you  can." 

"  I  cannot  wait." 

"  So  much  the  worse  !  Look  here,  Raoul,  if  I  should  chance 
to  have  an  idea  —  but  I  have  none." 

"  Promise  me,  my  friend,  to  pity  me,  that  is  all  I  ask !  and 
suffer  me  to  get  out  of  this  as  best  I  can  alone." 

"  ()h,  yes,  of  course,  and  get  yourself  deeper  into  the  mire  I 
Sit  down  here  at  this  table  at  onoe  and  take  your  pen." 

"  For  what  purpose  ?  " 

"  To  write  to  Montalais  and  ask  for  a  rendezvous." 

"  Ah !  "  cried  Kaoul,  seizing  the  paper  held  out  to  him  by 
the  captain. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  a  musketeer  approaching 
D  Artagnan  said : 

"  Captain,  Mademoiselle  de  Montalais  is  here  and  wisuea  to 
speak  to  you." 

"  To  me  ?  "  muttered  D'Artagnan,  "  ask  her  to  come  in,  and 
1  shall  see  whether  it  is  to  me  she  wi.she3  to  speak." 

T-e  wily  captain  had  guessed  rightly.  Montalais  on 
entering  perceived  Raoul  at  once  and  cried  : 

"  Monsieur  !    Monsieur  !  —  Excuse  me,  M.  d'Artagnan." 

"  Oh,  1  will  excuse  you,  mademoi.selle,"  said  D'Artagnan ; 
"  I  am  well  aware  that  at  my  time  of  life  whoever  seeks  me 
out  must  have  great  need  of  me." 

"  I  was  seeking  M.  de  Bragelonne."  replied  Montalais. 

"  What  a  lucky  coincidence !  He  was  also  seeking  you, 
Raoul,  do  you  not  wish  to  go  with  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  With  al)  my  heart." 
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"  spare  him  and 


"  Tio,  tlioii  !  "  and  lie  pnslied  Raoul  gently  out  of  the  cabinet ; 
then  taknij^  Montalais"  liand  in  his  : 

"  Me  kind  to  him,"'  he  said  in  a  low  voire 
spare  her."' 

"  Ah  : "  she  replied  in  the  same  tone.  "  It  is  not  I  who  will 
speak  to  him." 

"  Who  is  it,  then?" 

"  It  is  Madame  who  has  sent  me  for  him." 

"  Aij,  good  :  "  died  D'Artagnan.  "  It  is  Madame,  is  it  ?  Be- 
fore an  hour  is  over  the  poor  boy  will  be  cured  !  " 

"  Or  dead  I  "'  added  Montalais,  compa.ssionately. 

"  Farewell,  M.  d'Artagnan  !" 

And  she  hastened  to  rejoin  Kaoul,  who  was  waiting  for  lier 
outside  the  door,  greatly  perjjlexed  and  disturbed  by  this 
dialogue,  which  boded  no  good  to  him. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

TWO  JEALOISIKS. 

LovEus  are  tender  towards  all  who  approach  their  beloved 
one.  Kaoul  no  .sooner  found  himself  alone  with  Montalais 
than  he  kissed  her  hand  with  fervor. 

"  There,  that  will  do,  dear  M.  Kaoul,"  the  young  girl  said 
sadly.  "  You  are  only  throwing  your  kisses  away,  and  I  war- 
rant you  that  they  will  bring  you  back  no  interest." 

•*  How  do  you  mean  that  ?  What  is  it  ?  Will  you  explain 
yourself,  my  dear  Aure?" 

"Madame  will  explain  everything.  It  is  to  her  that  I  am 
taking  you." 

"  What  —  " 

•'  Silence,  and  no  more  of  those  wild,  startled  glances.  The 
very  windows  have  eyes,  and  the  walls  sharp  ears.  Do  me 
the  favor  not  to  look  at  me  ;  be  so  kind  as  to  talk  to  me  of 
the  rain  and  the  fine  weather,  and  the  delights  of  England." 

"  But  at  least  —  " 

"  Ah,  I  warn  you  that  somewhere  —  I  have  no  idea  where 

Madame  has  her  eye  upon  us  and  her  ears  wide  open.  I  do 
not  care,  you  understand,  to  be  dismissed,  or  sent  to  the 
Bastille.     Let  us  talk,  as  I  said,  or  rather  let  us  not  talk." 
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th.n:;;i:;';;i:'7!J;:r,;;^'^-'l''i.'keMo.i  lus  ste,.s,an.l  assu,nea 

\i\.uum-r  vyo  ,i„,l  nimble  sh't.   ,.r.-cP,lP  IJ         i    '   V       '  ''''"'''■ 

"Coim',  now,"  J„.  sai.l  h  ""  -^';i'lainH  s  apartment, 

wifi.nut    ,nv    k.nJin  \1""'-^"11;    "tlu.s  day    will    ^o  by 

to..'.'th..r,  by  at,';;  l'  V  '"  •""''"•■^^••*"^'i"^'.  an.l  both 

tl-   prublen.  1         -j       t  •'('•^  l'-'i"."i".'  the  solut.o,,  of 

s.'rpe.,t  of  a  De  V-u  les  ,  ''''  T""  T'"'  ""en.y  !_that 
true;  bat  I  shouM  ^ h  l.e 'h:S;;i:'%,  '^  ^'7'''  '''^' }^  - 
iMi.Ker,  -  it  were  better  t,   Jie' •'  In'situto,- to  doubt 

on  a  foo..tooU:i>n;      ,  y;;,-/^"  -sy.hair  her  tiny  f.et 

s.lky,  lon.-haired  kitten/vli  eh  w.s  bHn?V'{ ''"''""'' ^ 
I'anging  from  her  laee  eoll.ir       \  . T  "    ^''''  '"'«"■'  =^"'1 

was  dreaminj,  so  prof.mn  ihit    ".  ''I'/''''''"'""^'' '    «^'« 

voieo  and  nf,nvL  roS  t:'^:.,;:  irirJi^'"'^  '^""^^^^•^' 

^   ','-^*'"^ '"3 'i'  "igliiiesss  service" 
left  the" oom.    ^'""  '""  ^'''''  "^'  ^^'-talais,"  and  the  latter 

BrI,S;;nne''' '  ^'"  ""'"'"'^  *°  ^^'^  ^''  ^^^^  Jou  not,  M.  de 

Bao^^eWiiiw  SL^^'""  '''''  Highness,"  replied 
-u-tesy,  and  nt'alt  4  rd^^'leaS'K  U 'T"''' ''"'^■"^"^ 
-aded  as  he  was  of  a^ertain  al^*;  bet^ee  I  AlaTniK  '"■ 

had  aroused    n  the  Oneen  tl^af  .„      ";'^"y=iiKea  about,  and 
gnawing    worm     at     t  e    h...    7     u    ^r^""'^  ^'>"'h  ^^  the 
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had  taken  to  rncall  Flaoul  when  sent  to  a  safe  distanre  by 
1,1'uis  XI\'.  Ivaoiil  knew  iiotliiri),'  of  lier  letter  to  Charles 
1 1.,  hut  D'Artafjnan  had  easily  guessed  it. 

Who  can  explain  this  stranjje  ninij,'litiK  "f  l<>vo  and  vanity, 
tins  mirival'ed  tenderness,  these  enormous  jiertidies '.'  No 
line,  not  even  the  I  ad  aum-l  who  kindles  eocjuelry  in  tlio 
teniale  iieart. 

"  M.  de  Hragelonne,"  .said  the  j)rince.ss,  after  a  short  silenee, 
•  have  you  returned  satisfied  '.'  " 

hra^'elonne  looked  at  Madame  Henrietta,  and  .seeing  her 
pale  with  the  eonseiousness  of  what  slie  was  hiding,  of  what 
siie  was  holding  b;u'k,  of  what  she  was  hurning  to  reveal : 

'•  Satisfied  ■.'""  he  said.  '•  With  what  <io  you  expect  me  to  he 
either  satisfied  or  dissatisfied,  Mailame  '.''' 

•■  Well,  what  should  render  a  man  of  your  age  and  ajipear- 
ance  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  '.'  " 

"How  fa.st  she  goes  I ''  thought  Kaoul  in  dismay.  "What 
dcM's  she  wish  to  whis|)er  to  my  heart  '.' '" 

Then  tiirified  at  what  he  was  about  to  hear,  and  wishing  to 
postpone  the  longed-for  but  dreaded  moment  when  he  should 
learn  all  : 

"  .Madame,"  he  said,  "  I  left  a  devoted  friend  in  perfect 
health,  ami   I  come  h;u-k  to  find  him  grievously  ill."' 

"  Are  you  speaking  of  M.  de  Guiche  '.'  "  asked  Madame  Hen- 
rietta, with  imperturbable  serenity  ;  "  he  is  a  very  dear  friend 
of  yours,  they  say." 

'*  Yes,  .Madame."  • 

"  Oh,  well  !  it  is  true  he  has  been  wounded,  but  he  is  better. 
M.  de  Guiche  is  not  an  object  of  pity,"  she  added  hastily.  Then, 
correcting  herself,  she  added  :  '•  Is  lie  to  be  jiitied  ?  has  he 
complained  to  you  ?  has  lie  some  trouble  of  which  we  are  not 
aware  '.'  " 

"  1  was  speaking  only  of  his  wound,  Madame." 

"  iSo  inucli  the  better !  for  in  other  res^jects  M.  de  Guiche 
seems  to  be  very  happy  ;  he  is  usually  in  a  joyous  mood.  Come, 
M.  de  Jiragelonne,  I  am  sure  that  you  would  choose  to  be 
wounded  like  him  in  your  body  only  !  What  is  a  bodily  wound, 
after  all  ?  " 

Kaoul  shivered.  "  She  still  reverts  to  it,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  alas  !  "  and  he  gave  no  answer. 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  1  said  nothing,  Madame,'"  he  replied. 
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on  said  nothing?   Vou  disagren  with  me,  tl 


vsatisfied  as  it  i 


icn 


I  on  nrf 


Hitrh 


Pel 


HaoTil  drew  near  her.      "  Madame,"   h. 

,i,du,ess  has  s..methiiinr  to  (^omiminie'ate  to  irr'and 


le    said.   " 


generosity  leads  you  to  sjiare  me.     I  inii)] 


your  royal 
your  natn- 


less  to  sjiare  me  nothing  !     I  ani  st 


Ah 

What 
iblf 


rejoined  Henrietta, 
your  Highness  wishe 


long,  I  can  hear  it 


plore  your  High- 


what  do  you  understand, 

s  me  to  understand,-'  and  Kaoul 


now' 


tremble,!,  u.  s|ute  of  hi„,.self,  as  he  pronounced  thkse  words 
I  haveliSun  -  •'   '  ""'"''"  "'"""'""^^^  ^^'^  I'""^^^'^^,  "  but  since 

^vni  y^^  £t'!S  rii^u^r^  •' '''''"''''  ""''  ^^-^"^^  *«  ^-^">' 

.loll^'UlfchaXr"''"^^^^^'^"'   ^"^•^  ^  ^^^  ^^«I-  "P   -^i 
;'  What  ,lid  M.  de  (Juiche  tell  you  '.' "'  she  suddenlv  asked 
'•  .Nothing.  Madame." 

that f-'^''"^'  ■    ^"  '"^'^  ^'""  ""'^'•"^'  •     ^^'>'  ^  ^•^^"^'"i^e  J^i'n  "' 

"  He  wished  to  spare  me,  doubtless." 

"And  that  is  what  Irien.ls  call  friendship!     But  M  d'Ar 
^Z-"  ^■"'  ^'^"'  J"-^'  I'^^'*^'^'  -  ^«  has  surely  told 

"No  more  than  M.  de  (kiiche,  Madame." 

Henrietta  made  a  gesture  of  impatience 

bee'n:U!ing  v""'^''  ''"^'  "^'''"  '^""^^  ''^^'  *'^«  ^'^ole  court  has 
"  I  know  nothing  whatever,  Madame."' 
"  Xot  the  .scene  of  the  thunderstorm  ?  " 
"  Not  the  scene  of  the  thunderstorm  ! » 
"  Nor  the  tetr-h-tfjo  in  the  fore.st  ?" 
"Nor  the  tk,:u.ik<'  in  the  forest '  " 
"Nor  the  flight  to  Chaillot  "  " 

\s^X\  \Y'  '''■''^  S*"''"'  ^"'  h'''^''  ^'^^  th^  fl«^^^'-  mown  down 
hi  the  scy  he,  made  a  .superhuman  effort  to  smile   as  heTn 
swered  with  e.xrpnsite  gentleness  :  ' 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  .,f  telling  vour  royal  Highness  that  T 
know  absolutely  nothing  ;   I  an>  a  p.W  forgotten  exile   but  this 

Mt'ZjT::^  'T   '^"^'i,"'=   l-tween'n,yself  Lnd  tts  ' 
InL     f     \'':^'f ''=i«  l'*^^"  «Hcha  roar  of  waves  that  these   ru- 
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Henrietta  was  touched  by  his  pallor,  by  his  gentleness  and 
his  courage  ;  but  the  luling  sentiment  m  her  heart  at  this 
moment  was  an  intense  desire  to  know  what  feelings  the  poor 
lover  cherished  towards  her  wlio  liad  made  him  suffer  so 
(-■ruelly. 

••  M.  de  Bragelonne,"  she  said,  "  wliat  none'  of  your  friends 
were  willing  to  do,  I  will  do  for  yo>i,  because  I  like  and  esteem 
vdu.  I  will  be  your  friend.  Vou  carry  your  head  among  them 
all  here  like  a  man  of  honor  ;  I  do  not  choose  that  you  should 
bow  it  beneath  a  stdrni  of  ridicide  —  iii  a  week  from  now,  per- 
liaps,  beneath  a  tempest  of  scorn  !  " 

"Ah!  "  cried  Kaoul,  t\n'ning  livid,  "has  it  come  to  that?" 

"  If  you  do  not  know  all,"'  said  the  princess,  "  I  see  that 
you  divine  it.  You  were  betrothed  to  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Vailiere,  were  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  was,  Madame." 

'•  By  that  right,  then,  I  owe  you  a  warning,  since  one 
day  I  may  dismiss  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vailiere  from  my 
s.Mvice  —  " 

"  Dismiss  La  Vailiere  !  "  cried  Raoul. 

"  Without  doubt.  Do  you  think  I  can  go  on  considering 
the  King's  tears  and  lamentations  ?  No,  no,  ray  house  shall 
no  longer  be  used  for  such  doings.     But  you  are  trembling  !  " 

"  No,  Madame,  jjardon  me,"  said  Bragelonne,  with  an  effort, 
"  I  thought  for  a  moment  I  was  going  to  die,  that  is  all.  Your 
royal  Highness  was  doing  me  the  honor  to  tell  me  that  the 
King  has  wept,  implored." 

"  Yes,  but  in  vain." 

And  she  proceeded  to  relate  to  Raoul  the  scene  at  Chaillot 
and  the  King's  despair  on  his  return ;  she  related  her  own  in- 
dulgence and  the  terrible  sjjeech  by  which  she  —  the  outraged 
princess,  the  humbled  coquette  —  had  quelled  the  royal  anger. 

Kaoul  bent  his  head. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  all  ?  "  she  said. 

"  The  King  loves  her,"  he  replied. 

"  But  you  seem  to  imply  that  she  does  not  love  him." 

"  Alas,  Madame,  I  am  still  thinking  of  the  time  when  she 
loved  me." 

Henrietta  had  a  moment  of  admiration  for  this  sublime  in- 
credulity; then  shrugging  her  shoulders: 

"  You  do  not  believe  me  '.'  "  she  saiiL  "  Oh,  how  you  love 
her,  you  J  aud  you  doubt  her  love  lor  the  King  ?  " 
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"  Until  I  have  proof.     Pardon  me,  but  I  have  her  woi  1  vnn 
see,  and  she  is  the  daughter  of  nobles  "'  '  ^  " 

"  A  proof  ?     Well,  so  be  it !     Coiae  with  me." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A    DOVIKFLIAKY    VISIT. 

to  J-u-d  ,P7"f^-''^'P'-f  filing  ^aoul,  led  him  across  the  court-yard 
totalis  that  part  of  the  building  ,n  whi.-h  La  Valliere  lived  and 
ascending  he  same  staircase  which  Raoul  ha.l  go  leTp  hat  ve  v 
aorn.ng,  she    stopped    at  the  .loor  of  the  ••h.tmber  Vlicre  thj 

ZJnt'tas'wellTh  "  T"""'"'  '^'^^'^  ^^^  ^^^-^^^^ 
nw.nent  was  well  chosen  for  carrying  out  the  project  conceived 

luent   and   thit   <^f  «      i  »      '        "»'""g  La  \ alliere's  apart- 

and  he,.  ^^X^^i.n:^i%TZTi,,^aItZrl'-'''''''^  "''''° 
the  young  mail's  heart  "'  '^""^  ""  '" 

.»,.e,nhee„t|.a.etoe.rar.h.l:;£^^^ 

^^^  Come  m,  then,"  said  Madame,  «  and  close  the  door  behind 

qnfsSh.rLt^''''  "■■"  "'™  '"""^  '»»-'"  '■■«  P—  a 
«  EvemhiL"IS,''H  ^°''  T  V','"'""^  ""'™«  ««»"*«a. 
"  You  are  there,  indeed." 
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"  But  I  beg  to  remind  your  Highness  that  this  chamber  is 
merely  a  chamber,  and  proves  nothing  —  " 

"  Wait,"  and  so  saying  the  princess  walked  towards  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  folded  back  the  screen,  and,  stooping  to  tlie  floor, 
said: 

"  Look  here  !     Stoop  down,  and  raise  this  trap-door  yourself." 

"  A  trap-door ! "  exclaimed  Raoul  in  amazement;  for  D'Ar- 
tagnan's  vague  hints  rcliirnol  to  his  mind,  and  he  remembered 
his  having  used  that  word,  lie  began  to  search  vainly  for  any 
crack  which-,  might  indicate  an  opening,  or  for  a  ring  which 
would  help  in  raising  any  part  of  the  floor. 

"  Ah,  that  is  true  !  "  said  .Madame  Henrietta,  laughing.  "  I 
forgot  the  secret  spring.  The  fourth  plank  of  the  floor,  press 
upon  the  spot  where  there  is  a  knot-hole  in  the  wood.  Those 
are  the  directions.  Press  it  yourself,  vicomte,  press.  Here  it 
is  ! " 

Raoul,  pale  as  death,  pressed  his  thumb  on  the  spot  indi- 
cated, and  instantly  the  spring  worked,  and  the  trap-door  rose 
of  its  own  accord. 

"  It  is  very  ingenious,"  remarked  the  princess.  "  We  can 
perceive  that  the  architect  foresaw  how  small  a  hand  would 
use  this  sjiring.     See  how  the  trap  opens  of  itself  !  " 

"  A  staircase  !  "  cried  Raoul. 

"  Yes,  and  a  very  elegant  one,"  said  Henrietta.  "  You  see, 
vicomte,  that  it  has  a  balustrade  to  save  frL,m  a  fall  delicate 
persons  who. might  venture  to  descend  it;  therefore  I  will  risk 
it.     Come,  vicomte,  follow  me,  follow  me  I  " 

"  But  before  I  follow  you,  Madame,  tell  me  where  this  stair- 
case leads." 

"  Ah,  it  is  true  I  forgot  to  tell  you." 

"  I  am  listening,  Madame,"  said  Raoul,  breathing  heavily. 

"  You  know,  perhaps,  that  M.  de  Saint-Aignan  formerly  had 
an  apartment  side  by  side  with  the  King's." 

"  Yes,  Madame,  I  know,  that  it  was  so  before  I  went  away, 
for  I  liad  the  honor  several  times  of  visiting  him  in  his  old 
lodging !  " 

"  Well,  he  obtained  permission  from  the  King  to  exchange 
that  handsome,  convenient  apartment  for  the  two  small  rooms 
to  which  this  staircase  leads,  and  which  constitute  a  lodging 
twice  as  small  and  ten  times  as  remote  from  that  of  the  King; 
and  yet  proximity  to  his  Majesty  is  not  usually  disdained  by 
geutlemen  of  the  court." 
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Aim^n'i'l".  ''"I'!""""'    '1""*    by  fhauce  that    M.    ,le    Saint, 
cale?"    "'""  "  "'"  "''J'"'  "'■  ""'  «™l"l"<»-  »"■!  tWs  stair. 

heS''"w'i,iil"'i.'''?„  '■'"T"''  "f  '^""'»    ''<>"■"    "'«   "airway 
i.„H    .         ,    •;     '■'  '"-''"""    ''^I'ly,    f<.IIuwoil    her       Each 

It  would  have  vanished  before  this  seeret  hamonvof    ate,' 

even  i„  the  gl.tter  of' the  Hiah";" L„°r'    S  te"a    f";?:,',Cl' 

he    ha,l  nothing  further  t,.    learn  and    n,erey  followed  hi^ 

Madam"  Sit  'tf  """  T""  ''"•""  1"» '""Slf  '"» 

that  to  sp.te  of  the  »,rt  of  a ...thyt  t;,  ,  h  1  \  °  ^  I'^L-Kl'' 
not  one  of  these  details  would  have  escaped  Lot  eve^; 
^Jl'       ,"  "'""'i-      ■';'"'  ''•■"'l»"-'»  "f  th/woman  t  loves 

Ci  for'l'f  'h;,t^;il,   -t  ht?teS;io.t-s»  ht"' 

h:  liTi-'ed  .:r"",',;'  ,"--,"->'™«;  »f  b«d;  and'To'i':  ?: 

prejr:i;j\-;;r'tLe'"x  eTnirsir';  *:  :"s: 
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their  shadow.  This  luxury,  this  studied  elej:;ance  which  spoke 
nt  rapturous  care  to  spare  the  behjved  one  every  un pleasing 
sight,  and  prepare  a  suecession  of  gracious  surprises  lor  her; 
this  power  of  love,  iiiultiplieil  by  the  power  of  royalty, 
ilcitlt  Kaoul  a  deadly  blow.  If  there  can  be  any  mitigation 
lit  the  pangs  of  jealousy,  it  is  in  a  sense  of  inferiority  on  the 
l)art  of  the  rival;  but  what  gives  this  passion  an  infernal 
power,  a  torture  without  a  name,  is  to  feel  this  rival  to  be  a 
demigod —  a  being  who  combines  sovereign  power  with  youth, 
.rrace,  and  beauty.  At  such  moments  Heaven  itself  seems  to 
have  taken  part  against  the  discarded  lover. 

One  last  torment  was  reserved  for  poor  llaoul  when  Madame 
Henrietta  raised  a  silken  curtain  and  he  beheld  behind  it  La 
\alliere"s  portrait;  and  not  her  portrait  only,  but  La  Valliere 
young,  joyous,  beautiful,  drinking  in  life  at  every  breath,  — 
tor  at  eighteen  life  is  love. 

"Louise!"  murmured  Kaoul,  "Louise!  It  is  true,  then? 
All,  you  never  loved  nie,  for  you  never  looked  at  me  with  a 
glance  like  that  I "' 

And  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  heart  was  being  wrung  within 
his  breast. 

Madame  Henrietta  gazed  at  him,  half  envying  such  grief, 
though  she  well  knew  that  she  had  nothing  to  envy,  since 
(iuiche  loved  her  as  Biagelonne  loved  La  Valliere. 

Raoul  surprised  this  look  of  Madame  Henrietta.  "Oh,  par- 
don lue,  pardon  me  !"  he  exclaimed;  "  I  ought,  I  know,  to  be 
more  master  of  myself  in  your  presence,  ALidame,  but  may  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  grant  you  never  to  be  struck  by 
such  a  blow  as  that  which  crushes  me  at  this  moment !  for  you 
aie  a  woman  and  doubtless  you  could  not  endure  such  grief. 
Pardon  me,  J  am  only  a  poor  gentleman,  while  you  are  of  the 
race  of  the  elect,  the  happy,  the  all-powerful." 

"  M.  de  Biagelonne,"  replied  Henrietta,  "a  heart  such  as 
yours  deserves  every  respect  and  coni-ideration  from  the  heart 
of  a  queen.  I  am  your  friend,  monsieur,  therefore  I  did  not 
choose  that  your  whole  lite  should  be  jioisoned  by  treachery 
and  soiled  by  ridicule.  It  was  I  v/ho,  more  courageous  than 
all  your  so-called  friends,  —  with  the  exception  of  M.  de 
(iuiche,  —  summoned  you  back  from  London  ;  it  is  I  who  have 
iurnished  you  with  these  painful  but  necessary  proofs  which 
will  work  your  cure,  if  you  are  a  valiant  lover  and  not  a 
whimpering.  Amadis.  Do  not  thank  me  ;  pity  me  rather,  and 
do  not  serve  the  King  less  faithfully."' 
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"  Your  liberty  is  at  stake  !  your  very  life  '  " 

A  Hear  ana  penetrating  lonk  from  Kaoul's  eves  showed 
Madame  Henrietta  tl.at  sl.e  had  b^^en  mistaken'and  thaU.e 
was  not  one  to  be  moved  by  her  last  argument 

"  lake    care     M.    ,le    I{ra<r,.l„„ne."    she    said,  <•  wei^h  your 
actions    carelully  or  you   wUl  rouse  the  wrath  of  a  p  u.eeT, 
imme    to    be  carru-.l  beyund   the   bounds  of  reason     yu  w 
bru.g    griel    „,„,„    your   friends  and  family.     Sub,,  it      es  m 
youiselt,  consent  to  be  (•u,ed.''  '  ° 

"Thanks,  Madauu","  he  sai.l,  -  I  app.-eeiate  the  adviee  your 
H.K'hness  has  -nveu  ,ne  and  I  shall  ejideavor  to  follow  it  •  bu 
one  last  word,  1  beg  of  you  "  ' 

"  Speak." 

"  Would  it  be  an  indiscretion  to  ask  you  how  you  diseovere.l 
the  se,.,-et  of  this  trap-door,  of  tl,is  port.-ait  "  "' 

"Oh,  nothing  could  be  si.npler;  for  ],n,-poses  of  surveillance 
overmy  maids  of  honor,  I  have  dupli,.ute  kevs  to  their  a,nr? 

herself  in  so  o  ten  ;  it  seemed  to  me  strange  that  M.  de  Saint- 
Aignan    should    change    his    lo.lgiug;  it   Jecued    to   me  'til 
stranger  that  the  King  should  visit  M.  de  Saint-A  .ma,   .hi5v 
however  close  h,s  friendship  for  hi,n;  and  Hnali;''^  e3 

ery  strange  that  so  many  things  should  happen    lurin  '  you 
absence   that  the  very  custo.ns  of  the  court  should  be  d,a,  -"ed 

.10  not  wish  to  be  tricked  by  the  King,  xior  to  serve  as  a  cfofk 
to  his  amour,  ;  for  after  La  Valliere  who  weeps,  he  will  have 
Montala,s  who  laughs,  and   Tonnay-Charente  who   s  , ''s     It 
places  n,e  m  a  position  ,nost  unworthy  of  me.     I  therefore  se 
as.de  all  scruples  of  friendship,  I  discovered  the  secret     T  am 

soon  h   r,       ■   /    ''  '"''':  ^^°"  ^'^  ""^^  "'^''"^'^ ;  tJ'e  storm  will 
soon  burst,  and  you  must  protect  yourself 

Pro  ^""    ^"^^^'Pfte  some  result,    however,   \ra.lame,"  replie.l 
Bragelonne.  firmly;  «  you  do  not  imagine  that   I   shall   accen 

^;lie"ted ?''"*     "  '^'™'  '"'  '"'^'"■■'^'  *"  ^^-^'^'h  I  ^-"beJn 
"You  will  take  what  measures  you  please  on  that  subiect 
M.  Raoul   only  do  uot  reveal  the  source  fr.mi  which  you  hav^ 

c  aiT fo    the"'"'-     '"r'f  "  ^"  '  "^'^'  *h^^  '^  ^h«  onl/re  urn 
Claim  tor  the  service  I  have  doue  you." 
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"Have  no  fear,  Mailanie,"  rejilied   lira^reluime,  with  a  bitter 

smile. 

••  I  bought  over  the  h)cksiinth  wliuni  the  lovers  had  bribed  • 
v.Hi  might  easily  liave  (h.nc  the  same,  mij^ht  yru  m)t  ?  "  ' 

••"ies,  Madame.  Voiir  royal  Highness  has  no  advice  to 
LTiv.-  and  no  condition  to  iu.pose  e.xcept  that  vou  should  not 
111'  compromised  '' " 

••  No  other." 

'•  I  will  then  beg  your  Highness  to  permit  me  to  remaiu  here 
(iiie  moment  longer." 

"  Without  nie  ?  " 

'•  Oil,  no,  Madame.  It  matters  not ;  wliat  I  have  to  do  ran  be 
.lone  before  you.  I  ask  only  for  a  moment  to  write  a  line  to 
sdiiie  one. 

"  That  is  dangerous,  M.  de  l!iageloiine.     Take  care  '  " 

"  \o  one  can  know  that  it  was  your  roval  Highness  who  did 
mc  the  honor  to  bring  me  here.  Besides,  1  shall  sign  the 
I'tler  I  am  about  to  writ*." 

"  Do  it  then,  monsieur." 

Kaoul  hail  drawn  out  his  tablets  and  now  wrote  rapidlv  the 
tollowiug  words  :  , 

'•  Monsieur  le  C<>mtf:  Do  not  U  surprlsrd  at  findlu,,  h,-rp 
lius  paper  sujnal  I,,,  nw.  1  shall  short!,,  send  one  of  //,■,/ 
jr,rnas  to  uou,  who  xvill  have  the  honor  of  explalnlnn  the  uh]ert 
'•J  niij  visit. 

"    ViCOMTE   Ji.iOiL  I>E  Ji/iAGEl.OS\Vt.' 

He  folded  the  sheet  and  slipping  it  into  the  lock  of  the  door 
whicli  communicated  with  the  chamber  of  the  lovers,  and 
issurmg  himself  that  the  paper  was  so  plainly  visible  that 
Mint-Aignan  could  not  fail  to  see  it  on  entering,  Raoul  re- 
joined the  princess,  who  was  already  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 

<  )n  the  landing  they  separated  —  Raoul  with  protestations  of 
-'latitude  to  her  Highness.  Henrietta  full  of  commiseration, 
"v  pretended  commiseration,  for  the  unhappy  man  whom  she 
iiud  condemned  to  such  atrocious  torture. 

"Alas  ! "  she  exclaime.l,  as  she  watched  him  depart,  pale  as 
.l.^ith  and  with  blood-shot  eyes;  "if  I  had  but  known,  I  would 
have  hidden  the  truth  from  that  hapless  young  man  •  " 
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POKTHOS      MKTIinn. 


TnK  multiplioicy  of  fliaiactprs  wlioin  wo  .aro  obliLCPi!  to  in- 
trodiico  into  this  leii;,'tliy  iiariativf  ■il)li','<^s  eadi  one  to  apjieav 
in  liis  jjioper  turn  and  only  as  tin'  I'xi^encit'S  of  tln^  story 
rivjuire.  Accordingly  onr  readers  have  had  no  oiiiiorlunity  of 
meeting;  our  friend  I'orthos  since  his  return  from  Fontaine- 
bleau. 

The  honors  which  he  had  received  from  the  Kin^?  had  in  no 
wise  altered  the  mild  and  affectionate  nature  of  this  worthy 
gentleman;  oidy  he  carried  his  heail  .i  tritie  higher  than  was 
his  wont,  and  bore  himself  with  an  air  of  majesty  since  he  liad 
been  honored  by  an  invitation  to  dine  at  the  King's  table.  His 
.Majesty's  dining-hall  had  produced  a  certain  effect  upon 
I'orthos.  T'  "  lord  of  Hraeieu.K  and  Tierrefonds  was  fond  of 
re('alling  whai  a  swarm  of  servants  and  what  an  array  of  court 
oiticials  had  stood  behind  the  guests'  chairs,  imparting  by  their 
presence  a  distinguished  air  to  the  bancpu't,  and  seeming  m  a 
fashion  to  furnish  the  hall. 

Porthos  promised  himself  that  he  would  at  imcc  confer  some 
sort  of  rank  upon  M.  Mouston,  establish  a  hierarchy  anu^ig 
his  remaining  attendants,  thus  creating  for  him.self  a  military 
household,  such  as  was  not  witlujut  pr"cedent  with  great 
ea})tains,  since  in  the  preceding  generation  this  state  had  been 
maintained  by  Messieurs  de  Tr^ville,  de  Schomberg,  and  de  la 
Vieuville,  without  mentioning  Messieurs  de  Richelieu,  de 
Conch',  and  de   Bouillon-Tureniie. 

Wherefore,  then,  should  not  he,  Porthos,  the  friend  of  the 
King  and  of  M.  Fcmquet,  baron,  engineer,  etc.,  enjoy  all  the 
pleasures  belonging  to  great  possessions  and  great  merit  ? 

A  little  neglected  by  Aramis.  who,  as  we  know,  was  greatly 
taken  up  by  M.  Fouquet;  somewhat  forsaken  by  D'.Vrtagnan, 
on  account  of  the  hitter's  military  service ;  weary  of  Triiclien 
and  Planchet,  Porthos  suriirised  liimself  by  dreaming  he  hardly 
knew  of  what.  Put  if  any  one  had  asked  him  :  "  Is  there  any- 
thing lacking  to  you,  Porthos  ?  ''  he  would  assuredly  have 
answered  '•  Yes.'' 

After  one  of  those  dinners,  during  which  he  liad  striven  to 
recall  all  the  details  of  the  roval  dinner.  Porthos,  half-jovous. 
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tliiinks  to  the  pivod  wine  ho  liad  lioni  drinkiiifj,  half-sad.  tliaiiks 
!m  liis  scheinos  of  aiiihitidi),  \v,is  lic^'iiniin^,'  Ui  alianduii  liiiiisi-lf 
til  a  siesta  wlu'ii  liis  vaW't-df'-cliaiiilirc  caiiK-  to  aiiiKiuiico  tliat 
M.  dc  liia^'floiiiif  wislicd  to  sprak  witli  Iniii. 

I'ortlios  |)assf'd  into  an  aii j<ii!iin^'  room,  wiicic  lie  found  Ins 
;.  uim^  friend  in  tiif  statr  oj  mind  we  already  know.  Itaoul 
iiivaneed  and  shook  I'ortlios  by  tin;  hand,  wliile  tiie  latter, 
'surprised  hy  the  j,M-avity  of  his  aspcMt,  offered  him  a  (diair. 

••  Dear  M.  <lu  Vallon,''  said  Kaoul,  ••  I  have  come  to  ask  yon 
a  fa\  jr.'' 

•'  That  hajipens  most  fortnmitely,  my  youn'.,'  friend,"'  replied 
I'ortlios.  "  I  have  had  ei^,dit  thousand  livres  sent  me  this 
iiiornin<:  from  I'ierref'on<l.s,  so  if  it  is  money  you  need  —  " 

••  No,  it  is  not  mom-y,  but  I  thank  you,  kindest  of  friends." 

•■  So  much  tlie  worse  I  I  have  always  heard  it  said  that  this 
N  the  rarest  of  favors,  but  the  easiest  to  grant.  That  remark 
Ntruck  nu- ;    I  like  to  (juote  remarks  that  strike  me..'' 

••  ^'our  heart  is  as  ^(jod  as  your  mind  is  sounil." 

••  ^'(JU  are  too  kind.      Yon  will  dine  with  me,  I   hoi)e?" 

•■  ( Hi,  no,  I  have  no  appetite." 

••  Eh  !     Wliat  a  frightful  country  England  is  I  " 

"  ( )h.  not  altogether  !  but  —  " 

••  You  know,  if  it  were  not  for  finding  excellent  fish  and  very 
;_'ood  meat  there  it  would  not  be  endurable." 

"  Yes  —  1  have  come  —  " 

'■  I  am  listening.  Only  j)ermit  inc  to  quench  my  thirst. 
I  >iie  eats  such  salt  fare  in  I'aris.  Faugh  I "'  and  I'ortlios  or- 
liered  in  a  bottle  of  cham])agne  ;  then  having  filled  Kaoul's 
^lass,  he  took  a  deep  draught  himself,  and  resumed  with  much 
satisfaction : 

"  I  needed  that  drauglit  in  order  to  listen  to  you  without 
tieing  distracted.  Now  I  am  quite  at  your  service.  What  do 
\ou  wish  to  ask  me.  dear  Raoul  '.'     What  is  it  you  want?  " 

••  (live  me  your  opinion  u])on  quarrels,  my  dear  friend." 

••My  opinion?  Why.  let  ine  seel  Could  you  not  de- 
'  'lop  vour   idea  a   little  ?  "'    replied    Porthos,   scratching  his 

lead.    " 

'•  I    mean  to   say,  are   yon   apt  to    he  good-tempered    when 
;li(Me  is  a  falling  out  between  friends  of  yours  and  strangers  ?  " 
"  Oh,  extremely  good-tempered  —  as  usual." 
"  Very   well  !   but   what   do   you   do   under    those   circum- 
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"When  my  friends  get  into  any  nnairel,  I  have  one  prin- 
ciph-  —  " 

"What  is  it?" 

"  It  is  tliat  time  h)st  is  irn  parable,  and  that  it  is  never  so 
easy  to  arrange  an  atl'air  as  wiiile  one  is  still  heated  liy  ilis- 
cnssion." 

"Ah,  really  I  that  is  your  principle  ? "' 

"Absolutely.  Thereiure,  as  so.ui  as  a  (luarrel  takes  place, 
I  bring  tlie  parties  face  to  I'aee." 

•'  Hey-day!" 

'•  Vou  understand  that  in  that  way  it  is  impossible  for  a 
(juarrel  not  to  be  made  ui>." 

"  I  should  havf!  thought,"  said  Kaoul,  with  amazement,"  that 
taken  in  that  way  a  cpiarrel  would,  on   the  contrary  -    " 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  .Iuf>t  think  now!  '  I  have  had 
in  my  life  something  like  a  hundred  and  eighty  to  a  hundred 
and  ninety  regular  duels,  without  counting  sword  contests  and 
chance  encounters."' 

"  That  is  a  tine  luunber,"  said  Kaoul,  smiling  in  spite  of 
himself. 

"Oh!  that  is  nothing;  I  am  so  gentle!  DArtagnan  reckons 
Ids  duels  i)y  hundreds.  It  is  true  that  he  is  harsh  and  provok- 
ing ;  I  have  often  told  him  so." 

"Thus,"  .said  Kaoul,  "you  usually  make  uj)  the  quarrels 
which  your  friends  confide  to  you." 

'•  There  is  not  a  single  instance  of  my  not  making  one  u]) 
sooner  or  later,"  said  Porthos,  with  a  mildness  and  confidence 
whi(  h  made  Kaoul  start. 

"  Hut,"  he  said,  "  are  these  settlements  always  htmorable  ^  " 

"  Oh  !  I  can  answer  for  that ;  and  <i  j>r'>j,>,s,  I  must  e.xplain  my 
other  prineijile  to  you.  When  once  a  friend  has  entrusted  his 
quarrel  to  me,  this  is  how  I  proceed  :  I  seek  out  his  adversary 
at  once,  armed  with  all  the  civility  and  self-possession  which 
are  r{'(piisite  on  such  occasions." 

•'  It  is  owing  to  this  politeness,"  said  Kaoul,  with  some  bitter- 
ness, "  that  you  setUe  these  atTairs  so  safely  and  surely." 

"  I  believe  so.  i  go  tlien  to  the  adversary  and  say  to  him : 
'  Monsieur,  it  is  impossible  that  you  .should  not  be  aware  to 
what  an  e.xtent  you  have  outraged  my  friend.'  " 

At  this  Kaoul  frowned. 

"  Sometimes  —  often,  indeed."  pursued  Porthos,  "  mv   friend 
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ri  ^siir.      Ydii  m;iy  juil;,'(>,  tlu'refoif,  Imw  adnjil  this  speech  is." 
\!m1  I'lirtlios  burst  out  lau^jliiu^'. 

"  Deci'lt'dly,"  said  liaoul  to  hiinscii,  w  hiir  i  ins  formidable 
thunder  of  hihirity  was  souiidiiij,'  in  his  ears,  ••  I  am  out  of 
■  Ilk.  (Juiche  treats  me  eohlly,  D'.Vrtagnan  mocks  me,  a  d 
I'oithiis  is  tame-spirited.  No  oiu-  will  sftth-  tliis  (piarrel  after 
my  fashion.  And  I  was  so  sure  in  comiiif,'  to  I'orthos  that  1 
-Imuhl  tihd  a  sword  in  place  of  ar^juim  nts  I  Ah  I  what  bitter 
!  i.'K!" 

I'orthos,  having  recovered  himself,  went  fni  :  "  In  this  way, 
liv  a  sin^'le  word,  I  have  put  the  adversary  in  the  wrong." 

••  That  is  as  it  m:iy  be,"'  said  Uaoul.  absently. 

"  Not  at  all,  it  is  a  sure  thin;.,'.  1  have  put  him  in  the 
vinng;  it  is  at  this  moment  that  I  display  all  my  courtesy  in 
■idcr  to  brini,'  matters  to  a  happy  issue.  I  advance,  therefore, 
111  an  affable  manner,  and  taking  the  adversary  by  the 
IlukI— "' 

•'  Oh  !  "  cried  Ivaoul,  impatiently. 

••  *  Monsieur,'  I  say  to  him,  '  now  that  yon  are  convicted  of 
!i  ivini,'  given  the  offence  we  are  assured'  of  reparation.  Be- 
t-veeii  my  friend  and  you  there  is  nothing  further  beyond  an 
interchange  of  gracious  offices.  I  am,  therefore,  authorized  to 
,'ive  you  the  length  of  my  friend's  sword  —  '  " 

"  What ! "'  cried  Raoul. 

"  Wait  a  moment !  —  'the  length  of  my  friend's  sword. 
1  have  a  horse  waiting  below  ;  my  friend  is  in  such  a  place 
iiiipatie.itly  awaiting  your  charming  society;  I  will  ccmductyou 
tM  him;'  we  pick  up  a  second  on  the  way  and  the  affair  is 
:in-aiiged." 

••  What!"  cried  Raoul  again,  pale  with  vexation,  "you  re- 
"uicile  the  adversaries  on  the  field?" 

••  What  did  you  say  ?  "  broke  in  Porthos.  "  Reconcile  them  ? 
What  for?" 

•■  You  said  the  affair  was  arranged." 

'•  Without  question,  since  my  friend  is  awaiting  him." 

"  Well,  wliat  then  ?     If  he  is  awaiting  him  —  " 

"  He  is  waiting  in  order  to  stretch  his  limbs,  while  his 
I  pponent  ou  the  other  hand  is  still  stiff  from  riding;  they  put 
tiiemselves  in  position  and  my  friend  kills  his  opponent. 
The  affair  is  over  I  '' 

•■  Ah  I  he  kills  him  I  "  cried  Raoul. 

"  Parclipit  f "    said    Portho.s:  "should  I    be  lil'<»lv  fn  moVp 
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frionds  of  j)t'()i)lo  wlio  get  theiiist^Ives  killed  ?  1  have  a  hun- 
dred ;uid  (iiu>  trieuds  ;  at  thf  head  ot  the  list  stand  your  lather, 
Araniis,  ami  I)"Artai,'iiaii,  all  very  much  alive,  I  Relieve  I  " 

"  Uh,  my  dear  baron  I  "  excdaimed  Kaiml,  and  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  his  joy  he  embnieed  I'orthos. 

"  Vou  approve  my  method,  then  '.'  "  asked  tlie  giant. 

"  I  j'pprove  of  it  so  thorouj,'hly  that  I  .shall  have  recourse  to 
it  to-day,  without  delay,  this  very  moment.  Vou  are  the  man 
1  was  lu(jking  for." 

'■  Good  I  liere  I  am  ;  do  you  wish  to  tight  ?  " 

"  Unquestionably." 

"  That  is  very  natural ;  with  whom  ?  " 

"  With  .M.  de  Saint-Aignan." 

"  I  know  iiim  —  a  (diari>iiiig  fellow  wlio  was  very  civil  to 
me  the  day  I  had  the  lujnor  of  dining  with  the  King.  .Most 
certainly  1  shall  return  his  civility,  even  if  it  were  not  my  habit. 
So  he  has  offended  you  '.'  " 

"  Mortally." 

"  The  devil !     I  can  say  a  mortal  offence  ?  " 

"  More  still,  if  you  jjlease. 

"  That  will  be  a  great  convenience." 

"  Then  that  is  a  quarrel  made  up,  is  it  not  ?  "  a.sked  Raoul, 
with  a  smile. 

"  That  is  a  matter  of  course  —  where  are  you  to  meet?  " 

"  Ah  I  excuse  me.  that  is  a  delicate  matter.  M.  de  Saint- 
Aignan  is  a  great  friend  of  the  King." 

''  So  T  have  heard." 

"  And  therefore  if  I  kill  him  — " 

"Oh  I  you  will  certaiidy  kill  him.  It  is  for  yon  to  take 
every  ]irecPution;  but  nowaitays  sucdi  things  ofter  no  ditMcul- 
ties.  If  yc'i  had  lived  in  our  time  it  would  have  been  a  differ- 
ent matter." 

"  My  dear  friend,  you  do  not  understaml  me.  T  mean  to 
say  that  s'uce  M.  de  Saint-.\ignan  is  a  friend  of  the  King,  it 
will  be  nuM-e  difficult  to  bring  about  a  meeting,  for  the  King 
might  discover  beforehand  —  " 

'•Oh.  not  at  all  I  you  know  my  method  —  'Monsieur,  you 
have  given   mortal  offence  to  my   friend,  and  — ' '' 

"  Ves,  I   know." 

"  And  then  :  '  .Monsieur,  tlie  horse  is  below,'  and  I  carry  him 
off  before  be  has  time  to  speak  to  ;inv  one." 

"  Will  he  let  Jiuuself  be  earned  oli'  like  that  ?  " 
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'■'  Pdrdli'u  !  I  sliould  like  to  see  it  fail.  It  would  be  the 
tirst  time  I  It  is  true  that  these  youJg  men  of  to-day —  Bah  ! 
1  will  take  him  by  force,  if  necessary,"'  and  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  I'orthos  lifted  Uaoul  anil  his  chair  in  his  arms. 

"  Very  well,"'  said  the  young  man,  laughing.  "  It  only  re- 
mains, then,  to  put  the  question  to  M.  de  Saint-Aignan.'" 

'•  What  question  '.'  " 

•'That  of  the  cau.se  of  offence." 

"  r>ut  tiiat  is  done  already,  it  seems  to  nie." 

••  No,  my  dear  M.  ilu  Vallon,  the  custom  of  the  day  among 
us  reijuires  that  we  should  explain  the  grounds  of  offence." 

"  By  your  new  method,  yes  —  well,  tell  me  the  whole  affair, 
rhen."' 

••  Hut  it  is  —  " 

'•  Ah,  you  see !  that  is  the  trouble  !  With  us  we  had  no 
need  of  telling  the  whole  story.  We  f(jught  because  we  fought. 
I  don't  know  of  a  better  reason,  for  my  part." 

"  ^'on  are  rigiit.  my  friend." 

'•  liut  I  am  waiting  to  hear  yf)ur  reasons." 

"  1  sliould  have  too  much  to  tell.  Still,  since  we  must  come 
to  particulars —  " 

"  Ves,  yes,  the  devil  take  it  I  —  by  your  new  methods." 

"  Since  we  must  come  to  particulars,  as  I  was  saying,  and 
since,  on  the  other  hand,  the  affair  is  full  of  dithculties  and 
demands  absolute  secrecy — '" 

<'()h,  oh!  "' 

"  Vou  will  oblige  nie  by  merely  saying  to  M.  de  Saint-Aignan 
—  who  will  understand  you  perfectly  —  that  he  has  given  me 
offence,  in  the  first  place,  by  changing  his  lodgings." 

"  By  changing  his  lodgings  —  good  I  "  said  Porthos,  begin- 
ning to  count  on  his  fingers.     "  Next  '.'  "' 

•'  Next  by  having  a  trap-door  made  in  his  new  lodgings." 

"  I  understand,''  said  Borthos  ;  "  a  trajHloor.  indeed  I  Tlie 
deuce  I  that  is  serious;  you  have  every  reason  to  be  in  a  rage. 
What  does  the  fellow  mean  by  having  trap-doors  made  with- 
out consulting  you '.'  Traji-doors,  innn/ioux  .'  I  have  none  my- 
self except  in  my  dungeons  at  Bracieux."' 

"  Yon  may  add."  ccmtinned  Uaoul.  "that  my  last  reason  for 
(•(msidering  myself  insulted  is  a  certain  i)')rtrait  which  M.  de 
Sa!iit-.\ignan  knows  well." 

"  What  I  a  portrait  besides  ?  .\  change  of  lodging,  a  tra]»- 
door,  and  a  portrait  ?    Why,  my  friend,"'  said  Porthos,  "  with 
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only  one  such   grievance    there  is  enough  to  embroil  all  the 
gentleiuen  in  France  and  Spain,  and  that  is  not  saying  little." 

"  Then  yen  are  stitticiently  i)ru\  ided,  my  friend  '.'  " 

"  I  shall  take  a  second  horse,  ('hoo.se  voiir  ])lace  of  rendez- 
vous, and  while  you  are  waiting  there  von"  can  trv  a  few  passes 
to  put  yours  -if  in  a  state  of  elasticity."'" 

"  Thanks!  I  shall  await  you  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  near 
the  Minimcs." 

"  That  is  well.      Where  is  M.  de  Saint-Aignan  to  be  found  "  " 

"  At  the  Palais-IIoyal." 

Porthos  rang  a  huge  bell,  and  as  his  valet  appeared,  he  said  : 

"  My  (  uirt  suit,  my  honse,  and  a  led  horse."  The  valet  bowed 
and  lelt  the  room. 

"Does  your  father  know  of  this  ?"  Porthos  then  asked. 

"  No,  I  am  about  to  write  to  him." 

"And  D'Artagnan '.' " 

"  Nor  M.  d'Artaguan,  either;  he  is  very  prudent,  vou  know, 
he  would  have  tried  to  ilissuade  me." 

"  D'Artagnan  is  an  excellent  adviser,  though,"  said  Porthos, 
ai.iazed  in  his  modest  loyalty  that  any  one  should  think  of 
consulting  him  when  there  was  a  D'Artagnan  in  the  world. 

'•  Dear  .M.  du  Vallon,"  replied  Raoul,  "do  not  (piestion  me, 
I  entreat  you.  I  have  said  all  I  have  to  sav.  It  is  action  I 
want  now  :  1  wish  it  to  be  rude  and  decisive  action  such  as 
you  know  how  to  bring  about.  That  is  why  I  have  chosen 
you." 

"  You  will  be  satisfied  with  me,"  said  I'orthos. 

"And  remember,  <lear  friend,  that  e.xcept  ourselves,  all  the 
world  must  ignore  this  meeting." 

"  Such  things  are  always  found  out,"  said  Porthos,  "  when 
they  discover  a  dead  body  in  the  wood.  I  can  promise  vou 
anything,  my  friend,  except  to  conceal  the  body.  It  is  the're  • 
somebody  sees  it;  it  is  not  to  be  helj.cd.  I  have  made  it  a 
l)rinciple  never  to  bury  —  that  has  a  smack  of  the  assassin. 
'  Ivisk  lor  risk,"  as  the  Norman  proverb  says." 

''  To  work,  tiien,  my  brave  friend." 

'•Trust  in  me,"  said  the  giant,  while  he  finished  the  bottle, 
during  which  time  his  valet  was  laying  out  a  gorgeous  coat 
and  the  laces  to  be  worn  with  it. 

As  ior  IJaoul,  he  went  on  his  wav,  saying  to  himself,  with 
secret  joy  :  "  Oh,  i)erfidi.)us  King  !  Traitor  King  !  I  cannot 
reach  you,uur  do  I  wish  it,  —  the  persons  of  kings  are  sacred. 
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Hut  your  acoom[)lice,  tlie  servile  coward  who  is  your  represeu- 
tative,  shall  pay  for  your  crime. 

"  I  .shall  kill  him  in  vour  name,  and  after  that  is  done  we  will 
think  of  Louise ! "' 


CHAITEK    XV 


THE    CHAXGE    OK    L0D(;IX(;,    TIIK    TUAl'-DOOR,    AND    THE 

I'OKTKAII. 

PouTHos,  intrusted,  to  his  great  delight,  -with  this  mission, 
which  renewed  his  youth,  sjient  a  halt  liour  less  than  was  his 
custom  over  a  ceremonious  toilet.  Like  a  man  accustomed  to 
the  i^ieat  world,  he  had  sent  his  lackey  in  the  hrst  place  to 
iiKpiire  whether  .M.  de  Saint-.\i!,'nan  was  at  home.  He  re- 
ceived an  answer  to  the  effect  that  "SX.  de  Saint- .\ignan  had  just 
had  the  honor  of  accompanying  the  King  to  Saint-lJermain, 
with  the  whole  court,  V)ut  that  Nf.  le  Cinnte  had  at  that  moment 
returned  home.  Upon  this  reply,  IN^rthos  made  all  possible 
haste,  and  reached  Saint-Aignan"s  apartment  just  as  the  latter 
was  having  his  boots  ])ulled  off. 

The  ride  had  been  a  superb  one.  The  King,  more  and  more 
in  love,  and  ever  more  Hushed  with  happiness,  had  been  in  the 
most  chaiming  humor  towards  every  one.  He  had  showered 
favors  beyiMid  all  mortal  favors-  as  the  poets  of  the  day  were 
in  the  habit  of  saying. 

M.  de  Saint-Aignan,  as  we  may  remember,  was  a  poet,  and 
considered  that  he  had  given  proof  thereof  on  so  many  memor- 
able occasions  that  no  one  could  dispute  his  claim  to  the 
title.  Indefatigable  rhymester  that  he  was,  he  had  showered 
(luatrains.  rondeaux,  and  madrigals  all  the  way.  first  over  the 
King,  then  over  La  Valliere.  The  King,  on  his  side,  had 
cnmposed  a  distich,  while  I.,a  Valliere.  like  all  women  in  hive, 
had  made  two  sonnets.  Thus,  as  we  see,  the  day  had  not  been 
a  bad  one  for  Apollo. 

On  his  return  to  I'aris  Saint-Aignan,  who  knew  beforehand 
that  his  verses  would  circulate  aiuong  all  the  /v////r.s-.  iiud  set 
himself  to  ])()lish  a  little  more  than  had  been  ])ossiblc  during 
the  ride  both  his  ideas  and  his  style.     Consequently,  like   a 
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asking  hiinsell  whetjier  the  public  would  tiiid  those  tiffsi.ring 
ot  lus  uuagiiiuliou  cunecl,  I'ie^'iuit,  and  Kiafelul.  So,  in  onler 
to  luakt;  his  miiui  easy,  M.  Ue  Saint-Aiguaii  was  leciim-r  to 
huu^.'lt  the  following  madrigal,  which  he  had  repeated  to^tlie 
King,  trom  memory,  and  whicli  he  had  promised  to  write  down 
lur  hun  ou  his  return  : 

"  /rji,  rns  ytux  'nalin.t  ne  disent  pas  fn'tTOiirs 
Ce  que  votre  pensee  h  voire  cmir  conjie  ; 
Iris,  poiirquot  fai't-il  que  }e  passe  ma  vie 
A  plus  aimer  vos  yeux  qui  tn'ont  joue  ces  tours  t  "  ' 

This  madrigal,  graceful  though  it  was,  did  not  strike  Saint- 
Aignan  as  quite  perfect  the  moment  it  passed  from  oral  tradi- 
tion t(j  manuscript  poetry.  Many  had  thought  it  charming, 
the  author  first  of  all;  but  on  second  view  he  did  not  faiu^v 
it  so  much.  Thus  Saint-Aignan,  seated  at  his  table  with  his 
legs  crossed,  and  rubbing  liis  brow,  was  repeating: 

•'  Iris,  vos  yeux  ma/ins  ne  disent  pas  inujours  — 

"Oh:  as  to  that  line,"'  he  murmured  to  himself,  "it  is 
irreproachable.  I  might  even  add  that  it  has  a  little  air  of 
Jionsard  or  Malherbe,  which  plea.ses  me  very  well.  L'nhappily, 
I  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  second.  The  saying  is  quite  true 
that  the  easiest  line  to  write  is  the  first  line ; "  and  he  pro- 
ceeded : 

"  Ce  que  votre  pensee  a  votre  caur  conjie  — 

"Ah.    there  we   have  a  thought  conhding   in    the    heart! 
^yhy  should  not  the  heart  conhde,  just  as  well,  in  the  thought? 
Faith  :   I  see  nothing  to  prevent."     Why  ijie  devil  did  I  com- 
bine these  two  hemistichs  '.'     The  third,  "now,  is  good  : 
"  Lis.  pourquoi  faut-it  que  je  passe  ma  vie  — 

although  it  is  not  a  rich  rhyme  —  n't-  and  ronp'r.  Hut, 
faith  :  the  Abbe  Beyer,  who  is  a  great  poet,  has  made  rie  and 
ronrir  rhyme,  just  as  I  have,  in  his  tragedy  of  '  ()r;i])aste,  or  the 
Fals(>  Tonaxare;"  without  mentioning  that  .M.  Corneille  had  no 
scruples  about  it  in  >  Sophouisba."     Uood.  then,  for  rir  and  rmi- 


••  Iris  fnlr,  your  urcli  eyes  do  not  nlw  n  s  lielray 
The  lliDiiL'lit  which  yum-  hoiii  lor  your  heiirt  ha»  In  «tore. 
Iriii,  wliv  iiiiiHi  I  »|)i.,)il  my  lie  thun  -  more  iii.d  more 


•^y^r  tual  r^'^-^tl  : 
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.AV/  Yes,  but  it  is  an  impprtinent  line.  I  remember  that  the 
King  bit  his  nail  at  the  moment ;  in  truth,  it  sounds  as  if  he 
were  saying  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  :  »  How  does  it 
cume  about  that  I  am  bewitched  by  you  ?  '  I  believe  it  would 
have  been  better  to  say  : 

"  Que  bents  soient  let  dieux  qui  condamnent  ma  vie. 

"  Condamnent/  Ah,  yes,  that  would  have  been  a  compliment ! 
The  King  condemned  to  La  Valliere  —  uo !  "  Then  he  re- 
I^pated : 

"  Mais  benis  les  dieux  qui  soient  destinent  ma  vi  . 

"That  is  not  bad,  although  chsfinent  ma  rie  is  weak;  but 
on  my  word!  everything  cannot  be  perfect  in  a  quatrain. 
A  plus  aimer  ros  i/eiijr." 

"  In  loving  more  whom  ?  what  ?  Obscurity  ;  but  obscurity  is 
nothing.  Since  the  King  and  La  Valliere  understood  nie,'the 
whole  world  will  understand,  lint  here  is  something  sad  !  — 
this  last  hemistich  :  Qui  m'ont  Joue  ees  tours.  The  plural 
reipiired  by  the  rhyme  .'  and  then  to  call  La  Valliere's  modesty 
a  trick  !  That  was  not  a  happy  touch.  1  shall  l)e  pulled  to 
pie(!es  by  all  my  brother-scribblers.  They  will  call  my  poetry 
the  verses  of  a  ;/raiul  srir/ii^-nr,  and  if  the  King  hears  it  said 
that  I  am  a  bad  poet,  it  will,  perhuj)?,  occur  to  him  to  believe  it." 

And  while  he  was  confiding  these  words  to  his  lieart  and  his 
heart  to  his  thoughts,  the  count  was  jn-oceeding  to  disrobe 
himself.  He  had  taken  off  his  coat  and  vest,  and  was  putting 
on  his  dressing-gown,  when  he  was  informed  that  M.  le  P.aron 
du  Vallou  de  Bracieu.x  de  Pienefonds  had  a.sked  to  see  him. 

"  Eh !  "  said  he,  "  what  is  this  bunch  of  names  ?  I  know 
no  such  person."' 

"It  is  the  gentleman,"  replied  the  lackey,  "  who  had  tlie 
honor  of  dining  with  M.  le  Comte  at  the  King's  table  while 
his  Majesty  was  at  Fontaiiiebleau." 

"With  the  King  at  Fontamebleau  ?"  cried  Saint-Aignan. 
"  Well,  quick,  quick  !    introduce  the  gentleman." 

The  lackey  hastened  to  obey,  and  Forthos  was  ushered  in. 

M.  de  Saint-Aignan  had  the  courtier's  meinoiy  ;  at  the  first 
glance,  therefore,  he  recognized  the  country  gentleman  with 
the  extraordinary  reputation,  whou  tlie  King  had  received  so 
graciously  at  Fontainebleau.  in  spite  of  the  derisive  smiles  of 
some  of  the  officers  who  were  present.     He  therefore  came 
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forward  to  greet  I'orllios  witli  an  affability  whifh  the  latter 
accepted  <iiute  naturally  —  he  who  always  unfurhHl,  on  vi;,it- 
xu'^  an  adversary,  the  staiidanl  uf  the  most  ex(iuisite  politeness 
Saint-Aignan  had,  a  chair  placed  for  i'orthos  by  tiic  lackey  who 
had  introduced  hun,  and  I'orthos,  seeing  no  exaggeration 'ui  ail 
those  courtesies,  seated  hiinselt  and  gave  a  prelimmarv  cou-h 
1  he  usual  civilities  were  exchanged  between  the  two  -rent'le- 
nien,  then  the  count,  being  the  liost,  said  : 

"  -M.   le   liaron,  to  what  liaj)py  chance  do  1  owe  tlie  favor  of 
your  visit  ■.' ' 

"  That  is  wliat  I  am  about  to  have  the  honor  of  explaining 
to  you,  M.  le  Comte  ;   but  excuse  me  —  "'  i  o 

"What  is  it,  monsieur?-'  asked  Saint-Aignau 
"I^perceive  that  I  am  breaking  down  vour  chair" 
"  Not  at  all,  monsieur,"  said  Saint-Aignan,  "  not  at  all  " 
It  IS  too  true,   M.  le  Comte,  and  if  I  remain  in  it  I  sha'l 
certainly  get  a  fall  —  a  position  most  unsuitable  to  the  serious 
mission  which  has  brought  me  to  you." 

I'orthos  thereupon  rose,  and  only  just  in  time,  for  the  .-hair 
had  already  given  way  several  inches.  I)e  Saint-Ai-nan 
ooked  about  hini  for  some  more  solid  article  in  which  to^eat 
his  guest. 

"Modern  furniture,'-  remarked  Porthos,  wliile  the  count  was 
ookuig  for  the  chair,  "  modern  furniture   has   become  ridini- 
ously  fragile.      In  my  youth,  when  I  was  in  the  habit  of  sit- 
ting down  with  much  more  energy  than  at  present,   I  never 
remei.iber  to  have  broken  a  chair,  except  in  taverns  with'mv 
3ir]ns.  " 

Saint-Aignan  smiled  amiably  at  this  jest 

"  liut,--  proceeded  Porthos.  after  seating  himself  upon  a 
co.udi  whicli  groaned  beneath  his  weight,  but  held  firm,  "  it  is 
not  ot  that  which  I  have  to  speak,  unfortunatelv  -' 

"  \\  liy  unfortunately  ?  Are  you  the  bearer  o'f  an  ill-omened 
message,  ^[.  le  Paron  '.'  " 

"Ill-omened  for  a  gentleman?  Oh.no,  M.  le  Comte,-  re- 
plied 1  orthos,  nobly.  "  I  have  merely  come  to  inform  vou 
that  you  have  cruelly  offended  one  of  mv  friends  " 

"I,  monsieur?-'  cried  Saint-Aignan  ^  "I  have  offended  a 
friend  of  yours  ?     Who  may  it  be.  I  beg  'i  " 

"  M.  Raoiil  de  Pragelonne." 

•;  I  have  given  offence  to  M.  de  Pragelonne  ?  "  exclaimed  De 
sauit-Aiguau.     "  1  assure  you,  sir,  it  is  quite  impossible,  for 
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M.  ^«  Bragelonne,  whom  I  know  very  slightly,  whom  in  fact 
1  may  say  i  do  not  know  at  all,  is  in  England.  Ni  t  having 
seen  him  tor  a  long  time,  1  cannot  pussibly  have  given  him  any 
cause  tor  offence." 

'•  M.  de  liragelonne  is  in  I'aris,  M.  le  Comte,"  said  I'orthos, 
(luite  unmoved,  '•  and  as  for  your  liaving  otfended  him  I  can 
answer  for  it,  since  he  told  ine  so  liimsclf.  Ves,  M.  le  Comte, 
yo\i   have  cruelly,  mortally   offended  him.  I  rejjeat  the  word." 

"But    it    is  impossible,   M.  le   Karon,  1   swear  to  you  it  is 

impossible." 

*'  Moreover,"  added  Vorthos.  •'  you  cannot  be  in  ignorance 

of  the  fact,  since  M.  de   Bragelonne  assured  me  that  he  had 

already  warned  you  by  a  note." 

"  I  have  received  no  note,  monsieur.  I  give  you  my  word.'" 
"  That   is   extraordinary  !  "    replied  Porthos,  "  since   Raoul 

said—  "  •  1  o  • 

"  I  will  prove  to  you  that  I  have  received  none,"  said  Saint- 
Aignan,  and  he  rang  the  bell.  "  P>as(iue,"  he  said  to  the  ser- 
vant who  entered,  "how  many  notes  or  letters  came  for  me 
during  my  absence  ?"' 

"  Three,  M.  le  Comte ;  one  was  a  note  from  M.  de  Fiesque, 
one  from  Madame  de  la  Ferte,  and  the  letter  from  M.  de  las 
Fuentes."' 

"  Are  those  all  ?  " 

"  All,  M.  le  Comte." 

"  Speak  the  truth  before  monsieur  —  the  truth,  do  you  hear 
me  ?     I  will  be  answerable  for  you." 

"^^onsieur,  there  was  also  the  note  from  —  " 

"  From  whom  ?     Speak  quickly,  come  !  " 

"  From  Mademoiselle  de  la  Val  —  '' 

"  That  will  do,"  interrupted  Porthos,  discreetly.  "  Very 
well !   I  believe  you,  M.  le  Comte." 

Saint-Aignan  'dismissed  the  valet  and  closed  the  door  him- 
self after  him  ;  then  as  he  came  back,  looking  straight  before 
him  he  saw  in  the  kevhole  of  the  adjoining  room  tlie  famous 
paper  which  Bragelonne  had  slipped  in  there  before  leaving. 

"  What  is  this  '! "'  he  said. 

Porthos,  who  had  his  back  to  the  door,  turned  his  head. 
"  Oh,  oh  !  ■'  said  he. 

"  A  note  in  the  keyhole  !  "  exclaimed  De  Saint-Aignan. 

"  That  may  be  the  very  one,  M.  le  Comte.  Look  I  '"  saiO 
Porthos. 
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Saiiit-Ai-nan    took    out    the    paper.     '-A   note   from   M.  de 

nnit^eloiuic,''   \w  cried. 

'•  Voii  se.i  I  was  ri-rlit.     O),  :   wIhmi  I  stato  a  tliiiirr  _  " 

"  Hrou-lit  luTfi  by  M.  ,1,.   Bni-clonuc  ii.  p.Tson,-"nurmured 

the  count,  tiu'inii-  pah-.    '•  Hut  this  is  sliaiiiefui  .'     ilow  could 

he  possibly  liave  made  his  way  iii  lit-re  '.'  " 

M.  de  Saint-Ai,t,'uan    ram,' a,i,'aiii,  and  on  Hasrnie's  recnteriDL' 
inipiii'fd:  "' 

"  Wiio  has  been  licre  wliiie  I  was  away  on  mv  ride  witii  the 
Kinti;  ■.'  ■' 

"  Xo  one,  monsieur." 

"  That  is  in.possible  !     Some  one  must  have  been  liere." 

"  P'l'.,  monsieur,  no  one  couhl  enter,  since  1   had  tlie  keys  in 
my  pocket." 

"  N'evertheless  this  note  was  in  the  kevlioh-  of  that  door 
Some  one  must  have  put  it  there,  it  could  no't  have  c.mie  ahme." 

Iias(iue  spread  out  his  liands  in  a  gesture  exi)ressinK  abso- 
bite  Ignorance. 

"  It  was  probably  M.  de  Hragelonne  who  placed  it  there  " 
said  Porthos.  ' 

'•  Tlien  lie  must  have  entered  here.'' 

"  Without  doubt,  monsieur."' 

"  But  how.  since  I  have  the  key  in  my  pocket  ?  "  repeated 
nasipie,  persistently.  " 

Saint-Ai^'iian  crumijled  up  the  note  without  reading  it 

-  lliereis  something  beneath  all  thi.s,"' he  muttered  abstract- 
edly. I  orthos  left  him  awhile  to  his  reHections,  then  he  re- 
verted to  his  message. 

'•Would  it  please  you  to  retu-n  !„>  our  affair  ?"  he  asked 
addressing  Sanit-Aignan,  after  the  valet  had  departed. 

•'  Hut  I  believe  I  understand  it  now  by  this  note  which  has 
reached  me  so  strangely.  M.  de  liragelonne  is  about  to  send 
a  iiiend  to  me  —  " 

^^Ij  I  am  the  friend.     It  is  my  coming  which  he  announced  to 

"  To  bring  me  a  challenge  •'  " 

"  Precisely." 

"  And  lie  comjilains  tliat  I  have  offended  him  ?" 

''  \'es.  cruelly,  mortally.'' 

"  In  \vhat  manner,  I  beg  of  you  ?  For  his  conduct  is  ton 
mysterious  lor  me  not  to  attempt  at  least  to  find  some  reason 
tor  It. 
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"Monsieur,"'  roplied  I'ortlios,  "  my  frioml  iiiiist  be  in  the 
right:  and  as  to  hin  cunchu  t,  it  it  is  as  niystt'rioiis  as  you  say, 
von  have  only  yourself  to  blame  lor  it.'' 

I'orthos  pronoiincod  the  hist,  words  witli  a  oontidence  whicli 
to  a  man  unaccustomed  to  his  ways  niust  have  ruveaicd  an  in- 
liiiity  of  meaning. 

"  Mystery,  so  be  it  I  Let  ns  look  into  this  mystery,"  said 
Saint- .\ignan. 

lint  Porthos  only  bowed.  "  Vou  will  permit  me  not  to  enter 
into  that  subject,  monsieur,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons.'" 

••  Which  I  understaiul  perfectly.  Ves,  monsieur,  we  will 
tduch  upon  it  lightly,  then.      I  am  listening." 

"  The  first  reason  is  that  you  have  changed  your  lodging, 
luonsieur,"  said  Porthos. 

■•  It  is  true  enough  ;  I  have  changed  my  lodging,"  said  Saint- 
.\ignan. 

•'  Voi;  acknowledge  it  ?  "  rejoined  Porthos,  with  visible  sat- 
isfaction. 

"  Do  I  acknowledge  it  ?  Certainly  1  do.  Why  should  I  deny 
it  •.' " 

'<  Von  have  admitted  it.  Good !  "  noted  Porthos,  raising  one 
linger. 

"  Now,  then,  monsieur,  how  can  my  change  of  residence  have 
caused  any  injury  to  M.  de  Bragelonne''  Answer  me;  for  I 
understand  nothing  at  all  of  what  you  are  saying." 

Porthos  stopped  him,  and  said  very  gravely  :  "  Monsieur, 
this  grievance  is  the  first  of  those  that  M.  de  Bragelonne  brings 
against  you.  Since  he  has  brought  it  forward,  it  is  because  he 
tcels  himself  wounded."' 

Saint- .\ignan  stamped  on  the  floor  with  impatience.  "  This 
lool--.5  like  a  trumped-up  quarrel,"  he  said. 

'<  There  could  not  be  such  a  thing  as  a  trumped-up  quarrel 
with  a  gallant  gentleman  like  the  V'icomte  de  Bragelonne,"  re- 
plied Porthos ;  "  but,  in  short,  you  have  nothing  further  to  add, 
then,  upon  the  subject  of  your  change  of  lodging?  " 

"  Xo;  what  next?  " 

"  Ah  !  what  next  ?  But  take  notice,  monsieur,  that  here  is 
one  abominable  grievance  to  which  you  have  given  no  answer, 
or  rather  have  answered  ill.  What,  monsieur!  you  change 
your  lodging,  and  thereby  offend  M.  de  Bragelonne,  and  you 
have  no  excuse  to  ofl'er  ?     Very  well ! " 

-•    1T11U.L.  i;::^--l     i  -r.ltl-.-.i —  nm:       "' <- o     =* ' 
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by  tli.>  (•(.(.Imoss   of  this   pPisoiui-o,   "I   ■A^n   t.,  cnMsi.lt  M.  ,lf. 
Hr;ii:H..ii.u.  as  to  \vl,..t!u.r  I  sliull  .aove  or  nut '.'     (•„,„,.   com.- 

iiionsu'ur  . 

••t>l)li-;itorv,  inoMsipiir,  ol.lii^^torv  !  Howover,  von  will 
:.  li!!:t_tliat  tins  is  notliii,.;  c.Miian.,!  \vi;l,  t!.c  socmkI  -'rii'v- 
ance;  ami  I'orthos  assinncd  an  airol  s.^vi-ritv.  ••  W'lat  of 
tiie  trap-iloor,  inonsiciir  '.' '' 

Sai„t-.\i.,„i„   at   this   turn..,l   ,.x,...ssivHv    ,,; „„!    pushed 

hack  his  .•hair  so  smld-iily  that  Pnithns.  simpl..  thou^rh  |  e  was 
pem-iv,.,!  that  th.'  l,l.,w  IkuI  stnuk  hon>.-. 

"  Th(!  trap-door  ■.'••  faltered  SaiMt-Ai<,Miaii. 

'•  Ves.  iiioiisie;ir;   explain  that  awavlf  von  ean  " 

Saint-Ai,i,qiaii  lient  his  head. 

"Some    one    has    betrayed     me,'"    he     murmnred;     ''all    is 
known .'  ' 

••  Kverythin-  is  always  known.'"  replied  I'orthos,  who  knew 
nutniiij^. 

"Vol,  see  me  overwhelmed.-  pursued  S;,int..\i^^nan,  "over- 
^v  helmed  to  siu  h  a  de-ree  that  I  know  not  what  to  sav  " 

"Guilty   eonseienee,   monsieur!     Oh!    your   ease    is    a    bad 

"  -Monsieur  —  " 

"And  when  the  imblic  is  informed  of  it.  and  passes  iudL- 
ment  on  it  —  *  j     ^ 

"  Hut  monsieur,"  rej.lied  the  cunt,  earnestly,  "suohasecret 
should  be  i<,Miored  even  by  the  confessor  ■" 

"  \Ve  will  consider  tlie  matter,-  said  Porthos  ;  -the  secret 
will  not  f,'o  far,  at  any  rate.- 

"  And.  monsieur.-'  resumed  Saint-Ai-nan,  "does  M  de 
Kni<;elonne  reali/e  the  danger  he  runs  himself  into  and  hvm.-, 
upon  others  by  i)enetratin-  sucli  a  secret  ?  " 

"  M.  de  Hra^Hdonne  runs  no  danger,  monsieur,  and  fears  none, 
as  you  will  soon  experience." 

"  Tliis  fellow  i.s  a  nuulmau,"  thought  Samt-Aignan.  "  What 
does  lie  want  with  me  /  " 

Then  he  a.hled  aloud  : 

"Come,  monsieur,  let  us  hush  up  this  matter  "' 

"\ou  for-et  the  portrait,"  sa.d  Porthos,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder  which  froze  the  lik.od  in  the  counfs  veins 

Since  tlie  portrait  was  that  of  Mademoi.selle  de  la  Valliere 
an.l  there  was  no  longer  room  for  doubt  on  this  ,)oint  Saint-' 
Aiguan  felt  his  eyes  at  last  unsealed  ^        ' 
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•■  Ah  !  "  he  (■i'if'<l,  '•  iiuuisitMir.  I  now  rciut'iiibi'r  lluit  ^f.  de 
l;r;ij,'fUiiiiie  was  bolrotlii'il  to  Inn'.'" 

I'oftlios  assumed  an  iun)osiii^'  air,  tlif  iiiajt'sty  of  ij,Mu)iamt>. 

'•  It  iiiattt'is  iiutliiiij,'  to  inc.  iior  ilm's  it  to  you."  he  said, 
■  whether  my  i'rieml  shoiihl  he  hetidlliedor  not  to  lierot'  whom 
\nii  speak.  1  am  surprised,  iuch'ed,  that  you  shouhl  have  i>r()- 
;i,,iuieed  so  indiscreet  a  word.  It  might  ^''^^^itly  injure  your 
.  .iiise,  monsieur."" 

••  .M(jnsieur,  you  are  ihdieaey,  h)yalty,  and  good  sense  per- 
siMiitied.      I  see  perfectly  now  what  is  m  ([uestion."' 

"So  much  the  better  :"  remarked    I'ortho.s. 

"  And  vou  iiav"  given  me  to  understand  wliat  it  is,"  pur- 
sued Saint-.\ignau,  ••  in  tlie  most  ingenious,  tiie  most  exquisite 
iiiaiiiier.      I  tliank  you,  monsieur,  I  tliank  you."' 

I'ortlios  bridled  at  this. 

••  Only  now  that  1  know  all,  jiermit  me  to  explain  — "' 

I'orthos  shook  his  head  as  one  who  does  not  wisli  to  liear, 
hut  Saint-Aignan  went  on: 

•'  I  am  in  despair,  you  must  see,  over  all  that  has  happened  ; 
luit  what  would  you  liave  done  in  my  place  ".'  Come,  between 
uiuselves,  tell  me  what  you  would  have  done.'' 

l'ortho.s  raised  his  head  : 

'•  It  is  not  a  ipieslion  of  what  I  should  have  done,  young 
man  ;  you  have  been   made  aware,  have  you  not,  of  our  three 

grievances  ?  '' 

"  As  to  the  liist,  the  change  of  lodging,  monsieur,  I  put  it  to 
you  as  a  man  of  sense  and  of  honor ;  when  the  will  of  an  august 
personage  so  i)laiiily  signified  to  me  that  I  was  to  move,  could 
I,  ought  I  to  disobey  '.'  " 

Porthos  made  a  gesture,  to  which  Saint-Aignan,  interpreting 
it  in  his  own  manner,  responded  : 

"  Ah,  my  frankness  moves  you,  I  see.  You  feel  that  I  was 
light." 

Porthos  made  no  reply. 

"  As  to  that  unfortunate  trap-door,"  pursued  Saint-Aignan, 
pressing  Porthos'  arm  with  his  hand,  "  that  trap-door,  the 
cause  of  evil,  the  means  of  evil,  constructed  for  the  purpose 
vou  know  — can  you  in  Rood  faith  imagine  that  I,  of  my  own 
free  will,  would  have  had  a  tra])-door  opened  in  such  a  spot, 
tor  such  a  purpose  ?  Oh,  no!  you  cannot  believe  it,  and 
here  a^aiu  vou  feel,  you  divine,  you  understand  a  will  above 

'^         ,> i:..  .  *i.-.  -.-.-.f-.f-.-.-.f;.  ''    ^  '  '       ''  — 
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tl.af  im'siMihl,.  M.,i4h...ss    -  ■rvv.ii  lu-avhs  !      llii,.,„ly  I  have  a 
...an  ot  h.art   ot  sen.s.l,.lit,v  tu  .leal  wth,  otLorwIs.  vihat  scan 

•  lal  an.l  wnarhe.li.ess  woul.l  1„.  bnui^'M  ui.un  Kit,  .m,,,,-  ,.h,l.l  • 

and  iipuii  hini  —  wIdiu  I  dart!  nut  ikuu.'  '.'" 

l'.MMi..s,  st.u.n.Ml,  l„.wil.|,Mvd  i,y   this   fjiTont,  ..f  i-Umvxxw 

and  hy  .Sanit-Ai-iian's  Iranlic  gestures,  made  a  th.^usand  elh.its 

to  sil  npn^'hi  uiid  imniovahio  nn.ler  this  lh„„i  „{  w,„ds   not  a 

s.n-le  one  ol   whicli  li,.  iii.deistond,  and  he  sii.vee.ied      ' 

>a,nt-Aij,'„an   lairly  laun.hed  ..|,n„   his   [.erurati.,,,,  went  .,., 

witli  a  nsii,;.  iMth.,.ti..,i  in   his  v.mc'  iin.l   inereused   vehen.en.e 

HI   j,'est'irt- : 

"As  to  the  portrait,  — for  I  un.h'istand  perleetly  tliat  the 
portrait  IS  the  ..nnv.nim'  k'.-ievanee  -  as  to  this  portrait,  look 
>;";'',;':",'  ""•.'••'  l-nf.-  Wl.o  wished  for  her  portrait.  ^  was 
It  I  Who  IS  111  love  with  her,  -  is  it  I  :'  Who  desires  her 
who  has  won  her  -  is  it  I?  No,  a  thousand  times  no-  j 
kn.jw  that  M  de  Hra^'elonue  must  be  in  despair.  I  know  that 
sin'h  ii.islort.ues  are  cruel  indeed.  L(.ok  vou,  1  too  sutter 
Hut  IS  resistance  possible  '/  If  he  strujjgles  he  will  be  laughed 
at;  it  he  persists,  he  will  be  ruined. 

"  Vou  will  tell  me  that  despair  leads  to  madness;  but  you  a.e 
reasonable,  you  umlerstand  me.  I  .see  by  your  serious,  thought- 
tul  air,  your  look  of  perplexity  even,  that  vou  are  struck  bv 
the  gravity  of  the  situati.m.  Return,  then,  to  .\r.  de  Hra-e- 
lunne;  thank  him  m  my  name  for  having  sent,  as  his  messen.^er 
a  man  of  your  merit.  Believe  me  that,  on  mv  part.  I  shall 
hold  Ml  giatetul  remembrance  him  who  has  paciiid  the  discord 
sb  cTuM  "1  '"  •'^';,';'"^"i!'"«-  ■^"  iMtelligent  a  manner.       And 

b  fo,  '?  Tf^  '"r  "  '^'■■^'  '^"-^  ''''^^  ^•'•^"I'l  '"^  ^l'^"'-"l 
.11  f  f  u^'  *'"■""•  ^  '^'"  "'•■^''  *^  ^'''-^••^^  ^^  ith  vou.  mon- 

s  e,  r,  a  secret  which  may  make  the  fortune  of  the  most  ambi- 

mome'i^t"''"-  ^  T'  ^  ''''T  "'^^  ^"  '">'  l^''"'^-  J^>'"»  this 
moment  vou  may  dispose  of   me  as  vou  will.  I  ,,]ace  mvself  at 

JM^ur  mercy,     ^yhat  can   I  do  for  you'.'     Whal  may       so  ic' 

for  you.  demand,  even  ?     Speak,  monsieur,  speak  '  " 

period  's,^\'  ^'"'''''^'■^.y  f^'*'";^l>'  f=^^''i«»  "f  courtiers  at  that 
^Ksned  ^^'''^-^'-''f"  threw  his  arras  around  Porthos,  and 
c  asped  h.m  in  a  tender  embrace.  I'orthos  submitted  with 
amazing  coolness. 

^_^- Speak!"    repeated    Saint-Aignan,     "what    do    you    de- 


"  Monsieur  '■  «nid  p,„.f). 


^OljC  uchj'vv  ;     Wlii  you 
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il"  tiic  the  f;iv(ir   fn  iiinmit  )utn '.'      lie  is  well  tniinrd   :ui(l   will 
I  !,iy  you  no  tricks." 

■•  .Mdiiiit  your  horso  '!  ami  tor  wli;it  pinposp  '.'  "  askcM  Saint- 
\i:,'iiaM,  hlaiiMy. 

•  To  ri(l»'  with  iiio  to  tlio  jilacc^  wltt'ti'  M.  dc  l^ra^^'clduiie  is 
w.iifiuy  for  us." 

•'  \\\,  he  wishes  to  speak  to  nu'  I  I  UTidfrstaud,  he  wishes 
lor  details.  Alas,  that  is  a  very  delicate  iiialter  I  and  ;tt  this 
iiioiiient  it  is  iiiipossihle,  the  Kiiij,'  is  waiting,'  for  me." 

•'The  ''.ill},'  must  wait,"  said  Tortlios. 

••  l>iit  where  is  M.  de  UraKeloniie  expecting  me?" 

••  .Vt  tlie  Miiiimes.  at  Vinceiiiips." 

'   What  do  you  mean  ?      Is  tiiis  a  jest  ?  " 
I    think    not  —  at    least   not   on    my    part,"  and    I'orthos 
issuiiied  tlie  most  stern   rif,Mdity  of  expression. 

••  l^ut  the  Minimes  is  a  rendezvous  tor  duels.  Wliat  have  I 
to  do  at  the  Minimes,  then  ?  " 

I'orthos  deliberately  drew  his  sword  and  said  :  "  That  is  the 
length  of  my  frienil's  sword." 

"  Cirhlni  !  this  man  is  mad,"  cried   Saint-Aigiian. 

The  color  mounted  to  I'orthos"  oars,  as  he  said  :  "Monsieur, 
it  I  liad  not  the  lioiior  of  being  in  your  own  apartments,  and 
it  I  were  not  here  in  M.  (L  Hragelonne's  interest,  I  would 
throw  you  out  of  the  window.  \s  it  is,  it  shall  be  siin])ly 
jMistponed,  and  you  will  lose  nothing  by  the  delay.  Are  you 
loiiiing  to  the  ^liuimes,  monsieur  '.'  " 

"  Eh  : " 

"  Are  vou  coming  of  your  own  free  will  ?  " 

''  Hut  ^  " 

"  (Otherwise  I  «hall  carry  you.     Take  care  I  " 

"  l'.as(|u. ,"  cried  M.  de  Saint-Aignan.     Basque  entered. 

"The  King  has  summoned  M.  le  Comte,'"  he  said. 

"  That  is  a  difierent  matter,"  said  I'orthos  ;  "the  King's  ser- 
vice before  all.  We  will  wait  until  this  evening,  monsieur." 
And  bowing  to  Saint-Aignan  with  his  wonted  courtesy,  I'orthos 
left  the  ro()m.  enchanted  at  having  mnde  up  one  move  (pKirrel. 

Saint-Aignan  watched  him  as  he  went  out ;  then  hurriedly 
slip])ii:g  on  his  coat  and  vest,  he  set  forth  on  the  run,  repair- 
ing the  di.sorder  of  his  toilet  on  the  way,  and  saying  to  himself  : 

■'The  Minimes  !  The  Minimes,  indeed  !  We  shall  see  what 
the  King  savs  to  this  challenge.  For  it  is  undoubtedly  for 
him,  piirdiini  !  " 
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rOLITKAL     RIVAO. 

The  King,  on  his  return  from  that  ride  which  had  been  so 
fruitinl  in  tributes  to  Apollo  ami  the  muses,  as  the  poets  of 
that  jteriod  would  say,  fouml  M.  Foiupiet  awaitint,'  him.  Be- 
hind the  King  came  .M.  Colbert,  who  had  been  hln^r  in  ^vait 
for  hi'u  in  tlie  corridor,  and  who  now  foUowed  him'like  a  watch- 
ful and  jealous  shadow,  —  .M.  Colbert,  with  his  square  head, 
and  that  coarse,  untidy  richness  of  ai)i)arel  which  gave  him' 
.s(jmething  the  aspect  of  a  beer-drinking  Flemish  lord? 

M.  FoiKpiet  at  sight  of  his  enemy  retained  his  calm,  and, 
during  the  scene  which  followed,  studied  to  preserve  the 
difficult  attitude  of  a  sujierior  whose  heart  is  overflowing  with 
contempt  towards  his  inferior,  but  who  docs  not  wish  to^show 
this  contempt  lest  he  should  thereby  be  doing  his  opponent 
too  mu(  h  honor. 

Colbert,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  attempt  to  hide  his  in- 
sulting triumpii.  In  his  eyes,  .\I.  RnKpiPt  was  playing  a  game 
which  was  badly  played  and  already  lo;/.,  although  it°was  not 
«iuite  played  out.  Colbert  belonged'  to  that  .school  of  political 
men  who  admire  only  dexterity,  and  respect  only  success. 
Moreover.  Colbert  was  not  merely  a  jerlous  rival,  but  a  man 
who  had  tin-  King's  interests  at  heart  —  being  gifted,  after  all, 
with  supreme  probity  in  matters  of  finance  -and  could  claim' 
the  pretext  for  his  hatred  that  m  destroving  .\r.  F^ourjuet  he 
was  acting  for  the  good  of  the  State  and'  the  dignity  of  the 
crown. 

None  of  these  details  csca'ped  Fonrpiet.  T^eneath  his  enemv's 
lieavy  brows  and  i.cessantly  moving  evelid.s  he  could  look 
through  the  eyes  into  the  deptli  of  Co'ib,-rt's  heart  and  read 
the  hatred  and  triumph  there.  Only,  since  while  reading  the 
other,  he  wished  to  remain  imjienetrable  himself,  he  smoothed 
his  countenance,  smiled  the  charming,  symjiathetic  smile  which 
belonged  only  to  him,  and  saluting  the"  King  with  his  noblest 
and  most  supple  grace  : 

"  Sire,"  he  .said,  '•  I  sec  by  your  Majesty's  joyous  air  that 
your  ride  was  an  a/reeable  one." 

"Charming  indeed.  M,  le  Surintendant,  charming!  You 
should  have  come  witu  us  as  I  invited  you  to  do."' 
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"  Sire,  I  was  at  work,'"  replied  tlie  superintendent,  who  did 
not  even  trouble  liiinselt'  to  turn  his  head  and  look  in  Colbert's 
direction. 

•'  Ah,  the  country  !  M.  Fou(inet,'"  cried  the  King.  "  Pardum  .' 
liow  I  should  like  to  live  always  in  the  country,  in  the  open 
air,  beneath  the  trees."' 

"  ( )h  !  your  Majesty  is  not  yet  weary  of  the  throne,  I  trust." 

••  No,  but  thrones  of  verdure  are  full  of  charm.'' 

'•  In  truth,  Sire,  you  gratify  my  every  wish  by  these  words  ; 
for  I  was  about  to  present  a  re(juest  to  you.'" 

••  From  whom,  M.  le  Surintendaiit '.'"' 

"  From  the  nvniplis  of  Vaux,  Sire."' 

'■Ah:  ah:  ".said  Louis  XIV. 

"  Tlie   King  once  deigned   to  make  me   a  promise,"    said 

I'"iiU(pU't. 

"  Ves,  I  remember." 

"  Tiie  fete  at  Vau.x,  the  famous  fete,  was  it  not.  Sire  ?  "  said 
'olbert,  attempting  to  give  a  proof  of  his  favor  by  joining  in 
the  conversation. 

Fouquet  passed  over  this  remark  with  silent  contempt,  as 
if  for  him  Colbert  had  not  spoken  or  thought. 

"  Your  Majesty  is  aware,"'  lie  pursued,  "that  I  destine  my 
istate  of  Vaux  to  receive  the  most  amiable  of  princes,  the 
mightiest  of  kings." 

■'  I  have  promised,  monsieur,"  said  Louis  XIV.,  smiling, 
"  and  a  King  has  only  his  word." 

"  .Vnd  I  have  now  come  to  say  to  your  Majesty  that  I  am 
c'.itiiely  at  your  orders." 

"Do  you  promise  me  a  host  of  marvels,  M.  le  Surintend- 
ant  ?  "'  said  Louis  XIV.,  with  a  glance  at  Colbert. 

"  Marvels  ?  Oh,  no.  Sire,  I  do  not  i)ledge  myself  so  far,  but 
I  hope  1  may  venture  to  promise  the  King  a  little  pleasure, 
and  perhai)s  even  a  little  forgetfuliicss." 

"  Xay,  nay,  M.  Fouquet,"'  replied  the  King,  "  I  insist  on  the 
marvels.  Oh,  we  know  that  you  are  a  magician,  we  know 
vdur  power,  and  that  you  couhl  find  gold  if  there  were  none  in 
tlic  world.     People  even  say  that  you  make  it."" 

Fouquet  felt  tliat  this  was  a  shot  from  a  double  quiver,  and 
that  the  King  had  launched  an  ari-ow  from  his  own  bow  and 
'>ne.  from  Colbert"s  at  the  same  time;  but  he  merely  laughed 
us  he  replied  : 

"  Oh,  the  people  know  quite  well  from  what  mine  I  draw 
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thispold.  They  know  it  too  well,  it  may  bo.  Moreover,  Sire  "' 
he  added  i)r()iidiy,  "  I  can  assure  your  Majesty  that  the  Rol'd 
destined  t..  pay  tor  the  fr-te  at  Vaux  will  cost  neither  blood 
nor  tears ;  ,e  sweat  of  lal)(.r,  perhaps,  but  that  will  be  repaid  '' 
J.ouis  wa^  confounded  ;  he  tried  to  look  at  Colbert,  and  (Col- 
bert tried  to  rej)ly,  but  an  eagle  glance  from  Fouquet,  a  loyal 
even  royal  glance,  checked  the  words  upon  his  lips  The 
King,  meantime,  had  recovered  himself,  and  turning  again  to 
louquet  said  to  him: 

•'  This  is,  then,  an  invitation  in  form." 
"  Ves,  Sire,  if  it  so  please  your  Majesty." 
"  For  what  day  '.'  " 

"  For  whatever  day  will  suit  you.  Sire." 
"  You   speak    like    an   enchanter    who   can    improvise,    M 
-bouquet.     I  should  not  venture  to  promise  so  n.ach." 

'-  Your  Majesty  can  do  when  you  wisa  all  that  a  king  can 
and  should  do  The  King  of  France  has  servn-  cs  capable  of 
all  tilings  for  his  service  and  for  his  pleasures 

Colbert  strove  to  catch  the  superinlendeut's  eye.  to  see 
whether  this  .speech  indicated  a  return  to  less  hostile  senti- 
ments toward  himself  ;  but  Fouquet  <lid  not  even  glance  at  his 
enemy,     tor  him  Colbert  did  not  exist. 

"  Very  well,  then ;  a  week  hence,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
King. 

"  A  week  hence,  Sire." 

"  This  is  Tuesday.     Shall  we  appoint  next  Sunday  week  ^  " 

■  1  1!  Y  ''''"'!'  ^■""''  ^'^^''•'^'^>'  '^^'Siis  to  grant  will  greatly 
assist  the  labors  winch  my  architects  will  un.lertake  with  a 
view  to  the  entertainment  of  your  .Majesty  and  year  friends  " 

"  And,  speaking  of  ray  friends,"  returned  the  King,  "  how 
do  you  name  them  ?  "  ^' 

"The  King  is  master  everywhere.  Sire.  Your  Majesty 
sha  1  draw  up  the  list,  and  give  your  own  orders.  All  whom 
he  deigns  to  invite  shall  be  highly  honored  guests  of  mine." 

I  hanks,    replied  the  King,  touched  by  this  noble  thought 
expressed  with  a  noble  accent. 

Fouquet  thereupon  took  his  leave  of  Louis  XIV.,  after  a  few 
words  devoted  to  certain  details  of  business.  He  was  con- 
scious that  Colbert  would  remain  with  the  Kin^r,  that  thev 
won  d  dis<.uHs  him  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  and'that  neitheV 
would  spare  him.  But  the  satisfaction  of  giving  a  final  blow, 
a  terrible  blow,  to  his  enemy  appeared  to  him  a  sufficient  com- 
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pensation  for  all  he  was  to  suffer.  He  therefore  turned  back 
quickly  just  as  he  had  reached  the  door  and  addressed  the 
Kins,  saying: 

"  Pardon,  Sire,  pardon." 

•'  What  is  there  to  pardon  ?  "  asked  the  prince,  with  amenity. 

"  A  grave  fault,  Sire,  which  I  was  coinniitting  unawares.'" 

"  A  fault  of  yours,  M.  Fouquet  ?  ^  must  certainly  pardon 
you.     Against  what  have  you  sinned,  or  against  whom  ?  " 

"  Against  all  propriety.  Sire.  I  Wivs  forgetting  to  inform 
your  Majesty  of  a  somewhat  important  occurrence." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

Colbert  shuddered  ;  he  expected  a  dennnciation.  His  con- 
duct, he  thought,  had  been  unmasked.  One  word  from 
Fouquet,  a  single  proof  advanced,  and  before  the  youthful 
l(nalty  of  Louis  XIV.  Colbert's  favor  would  melt  away.  He 
trembled,  therefore,  lest  a  bold  stroke  ohould  overthrow  his 
whole  scaffolding,  and  in  fact  the  stroke  was  so  fine  a  one  to 
play  that  Aramis,  the  skilful  player,  could  not  well  have 
missed  it. 

"  Sire,''  said  Fouquet,  with  an  easy  air,  "  since  you  have 
the  goodness  to  forgive  me,  my  confession  is  made  the  easier. 
This  morning  I  sold  one  of  my  appointments." 

"One  of  your  appointments?''  cried  the  King.  ''Which 
one  ?  "     Colbert  meanwhile  had  turned  livid. 

"  The  one.  Sire,  which  conferred  on  me  a  long  robe  and  an 
air  of  gravity  —  the  post  of  procureur-general.'' 

The  King  gave  an  involuntary  cry,  and  looked  at  Colbert, 
who,  with  a  cold  sweat  starting  from  his  brow,  was  on  the 
point  of  fainting. 

"  To  whom  did  you  sell  this  post,  M.  Fouquet  ?  "  asked  the 
King. 

Colbert  leant  against  the  mantelpiece  for  support. 

"  To  a  counseller  of  parliament.  Sire,  a  certain  M.  Vanel." 

"  Vanel  ?  " 

"  A  friend  of  the  intendant  Colbert,"  added  Fouquet,  letting 
the  words  drop  with  inimitable  no..chalance,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  unconsciousness  and  forgetfulness  which  neither 
jtainter,  poet,  nor  actor  could  reproduce.  Then  having  dealt 
Ills  blow,  having  crushed  Colltert  under  the  weight  of  his 
superiority,  the  superintendent  saluted  the  King  once  more 
and  departed,  feeling  himself  in  a  measure  avenged  by  the 
stupefaction  of  the  prince  and  the  humiliation  of  the  favorite. 
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"  Is  it  really  possible  ?  "  said  the  King,  as  soon  as  Fouquet 
hail  disappeared.     "  He  has  sold  his  office  '!  " 

"  Yes,  Sire,"  replied  Colbert,  significantly. 

"  He  is  mad,"'  hazarded  the  King. 

Colbert  this  time  made  no  reply:  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
ot  lis  master-s  unuttered  thought.  That  thought  avenged  him 
111  ills  turn ;  jealousy  had  been  added  to  his  hatred,  and  a 
threat  of  disgrace  to  his  plan  for  Fouquefs  ruin.  Henceforth 
olbert  felt  assured  that  between  Louis  XIV.  and  himself 
hostile  schemes  could  encounter  no  obstacle,  and  that  the  first 
talse  step  ot  Fou.piefs,  which  could  serve  as  a  pretext,  would 
precipitate  his  punishment.  Fouquet  had  let  fall  his  weapons. 
Hate  and  jealousy  had  picked  them  up. 

Colbert  was  invited  to  the  fete  at  Vaux  by  the  King-  he 
bowed  like  a  man  sure  of  his  position,  and  accepted  like  'one 
who  confers  a  favor. 

The  King  had  reached  Saint-Aignan's  name  upon  his  list  of 
invitations,  when  the  usher  announced  the  Comte  de  Saint- 
Aignan  Colbert  retired  discreetlv,  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
royal  Mercury. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


RIVAL     LOVERS. 

Saint-Aigxax  had  parted  from  Louis  XIV.  scarcely  two 
Hours  before  ;  but  m  this  first  effervescence  of  his  love  "  when 
Louis  XIV.  could  not  see  La  Valliere  he  was  obliged  to  talk 
^•t  her.  >iow,  as  the  only  person  to  whom  he  could  speak  of 
her  quite  at  his  ease  was  Saiut-Aignan,  the  latter  had  become 
indispensable  to  him. 

"Ah  it  is  you,  count! '"  he  cried,  on  perceiving  him,  doubly 
rejoiced  at  seeing  his  friend  and  being  rid  of  Colbert,  whose 
•scowling  visage  always  depressed  him.  "  So  much  the  better  ! 
i  am  glad  to  see  you ;  you  will  join  us  on  this  iouruev,  will 
you  not  ? "  J  J  J 

"  What  journey.  Sire  ?  "  inquired  Saint-Aignan. 
"  Ihe  one  we  shall  shortly  be  making  to  Vaux  for  the  fSte 
M.  le   Suriuteudaut   proposes  to  give  us.    Ah  !  Saint-Aignan, 
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yon  will  spp  a  {He.  at  last  beside  which  our  diversions  at  F'on- 
taiiiebleau  are  mere  child's  play.'' 

"  At  Vaux  ?  The  superintendent  is  giving  a  fete  to  your 
Majesty,  and  at  Vaux  ;   is  that  all  ?" 

"  Is  that  all  '.'  Ydu  are  charnnng  with  your  disdainfid  airs. 
Do  you  know,  you  who  are  playiiii,'  at  inditierenoe,  that  when  it 
is  known  that  M.  Fouquet  is  to  receive  nie  at  Vaux,  on  Siniday 
week,  —  do  you  know  that  peojile  will  he  at  dagj^ers  drawn  for 
an  invitation  to  this  fete '.'  I  repeat,  then,  Saint-Aignan,  that 
you  are  to  take  the  journey  with  us." 

"  Ves,  if  between  now  and  then  I  have  not  taken  a  longer 
and  much  less  agreeal)le  one."' 

"  What  is  that  ?  '" 

"  Across  the  Styx,  Sire.'" 

"  Fie  I''  said  Louis  XIV.,  laughing. 

"  Xo,  Sire,  in  all  seriousness,"  replied  Saint-Aignan,  •'  I  have 
been  invited  to  take  it  and  in  such  a  fashion  that  I  scarce 
know  how  to  refuse." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  my  frieiul.  I  know  that  you  are 
in  a  poetic  mood,  but  try  not  to  droji  from  Apollo  to  Phiebus.'' 

"  Very  well,  then,  if  your  Majesty  will  deign  to  listen  to  me 
I  will  not  keep  my  King  any  longer  in  suspense." 

"  Speak  !  "        ' 

"  Does  the  King  know  M.  le  Haron  du  Vallon  ?  " 

"  PardicK  .'  yes,  a  good  servant  of  the  king  my  father,  and 
a  jovial  guest,  on  my  word  !  for  you  are  speaking  of  him  who 
dined  with  us  at  Fontainebleau,  are  yon  not  ?  " 

''  The  very  same  ;  but  yo\w  Majesty  has  forgotten  to  add  to 
his  other  qualities  that  of  a  mostamiabh^  inan-killer." 

"  What !  he  wishes  to  kill  you,  this  M.  du  Vallon  V '' 

"  Yes,  or  to  have  me  killed,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing." 

"  Upon  my  soul  I  " 

"  Do  not  la>  ,'h.  Sire.  What  I  am  telling  you  is  the  simple 
truth.'' 

"  And  you  say  that  he  wishes  to  kill  you  '.'" 

'•  That  is  his  idea  for  the  moment,  the  wortliy  gentleman  I  " 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy  I   1  will  defend  you  if  he  is  in  the  wrong.'' 

"  Ah!  there  is  an  '  if "  ■"■ 

"Without  doiiht-.  Come,  answer  me  as  if  it  concerned 
another,  my  poor  Saint- .Vignan,  is  he  right  or  wrong?  " 

"Your  Majesty  shall  be  the  judge." 

"  What  have  you  done  to  him  ?  " 
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"  Ah !  nothing  to  him,  but  it  appears  that  I  have  offended 
one  of  his  friends." 

"It  is  the  same  thing;  and  is  his  friend  one  of  the  famous 
Four  ?  " 

"  No,  he  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  famous  Four ;  that  is  all  1  " 

"  What  have  you  done  to  the  son  ?      Let  us  hear  '.  " 

«  Faith  :  I  have  helped  some  one  to  rob  him  of  his  mistress." 

"  And  you  confess  yuch  a  thing '.' "' 

"  1  am  forced  to  confess  it,  since  it  is  true." 

"  In  that  case  you  are  in  the  wrong." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  in  the  wrong,  am  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  by  my  faith  !  if  he  kills  vou  —  " 

"  Well  ?  •' 

"  Well,  he  will  be  doing  quite  right." 

"  Ah  !  that  is,  then,  your  judgment,  Sire  ?  " 

"  Do  you  regard  it  as  a  bad  one  '.'  " 

"  It  is  expeditious,  to  say  the  least." 

"'^Swift  justice  IS  good  justice,'  said  my  grandfather,  Henri 

"  Then  your  Majesty  must  hasten  to  sign  a  pardon  for  my 
adversary,  who  is  waiting  at  the  Minimes  to  kill  me." 

"  Give  me  his  name  and  a  parchment.'' 

"  Sire,  there  is  a  parchment  on  your  Majesty's  table,  and  as 
to  his  name  —  " 

••  Well,  his  name  ?  " 

"  The  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne,  Sire." 

"The  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne?"  cried  the  King,  passing 
from  merriment  to  a  state  of  stupor.  Then  alter  a  moment  of 
silence,  during  which  he  wiped  away  the  perspirution  streaming 
from  his  brow  :  "  Bragelonne  !  "  he  raurmuied. 

"No  more  nor  less.  Sire,"  replied  Saint-Aignaii. 

"  Bragelonne,  the  betrothed  of  —  " 

"  Oh,  without  a  doubt !   Bragelonne,  the  betrothed  of  —  " 

"  But  he  was  certainly  in  London  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  he  is  there  no  longer,  Sire  " 

"  He  is  in  Paris,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  or  rather  at  the  Minimes,  where  he  is  waiting  for 
me,  as  I  have  had  the  honor  of  informing  your  Maiestv  ° 

"  And  he  knows  all  ?  "  " 

"  Yes,  and  a  great  deal  besides  !  Would  your  Majesty  care 
to  glance  at  the  note  he  sent  me?"  and  Saint-Aignan  drew 
from  his  pocket  the  note  we   already  know.      »■  Wiieii    vn-.ir 
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Majesty  has  read  this,"  he  said,  "I  shall  have  the  honor  of  in- 
loiiuiiif,'  yi)U  how  it  reached  infe  !  " 

The  Kiii<,'  read  it  in  great  agitation. 

"  Well,  what  next  V  "  he  demanded. 

"  Your  Majesty  is  familiar  with  a  certain  wrought  lock, 
closing  a  certain  ebony  door  wliidi  separates  a  certain  cham- 
l!»;r  from  a  certain  blue  and   wliite  sanctuary  '.'  " 

"C'ertainlv.  lionise's  boudoir." 

"  Yes,  Sire.  Well,  it  is  in  the  kevhole  of  that  lock  that  1 
found  this  note.  Who  placed  it  there,  M.  de  Bragelonne  or 
the  devil?  However,  since  the  note  is  scented  with  amber 
instead  of  sulphur,  1  conclude  that  it  must  have  been,  not  the 
devil,  but  M.  de  Bragelonne."' 

Lonis  bowed  his  head  and  seemed  absorbed  in  melancholy 
reflections  ;  perchance  at  this  moment  some  feeling  of  remorse 
stirred  his  heart. 

"  Oh  !  ■'  he  cried,  "  the  secret  is  discovered  I  " 

"  Sire,  I  shall  do  my  best  that  the  secret  may  die  in  the 
l)reast  which  now  holds  it,"  said  Saint-Aignan,  in  a  tone  of 
truly  Siiiuiish  chivalry,  and  he  took  a  step  towards  the  door. 

The  King  stopped  him  by  a  gesture. 

"  And  where  are  you  going  ?  '"  he  asked. 

"  Where  they  are  waiting  for  me,  Sire." 

"  For  what  purpose  ?  " 

«  To  tight,  prcjbably." 

"  To  tight !  "  cried  the  King.  "  A  moment,  if  you  please, 
M.  le  Comte." 

Saint-Aignan  shook  his  head  like  a  wilful  child  who  rebels 
when  he  is  forbidden  to  throw  himself  into  a  well  or  play  with 
a  knife. 

"  Hut  nevertheless,  Sire  —  "'  he  said. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  the  King,  "  I  am  not  thoroughly 
enlightened  —  " 

"  Oh  !  as  to  that,  if  your  F-.jdSty  will  but  interrogate  me, 
I  will  throw  all  the  light  in  my  power." 

"  Who  told  you  that  M.  de  Bragelonne  had  found  his  way 
iiKo  that  chamber  ?  " 

"This  note  which  I  found  in  the  keyliole,  as  I  had  the 
honor  to  inform  your  Majesty." 

"  Who  assures  you  that  it  was  he  who  put  it  there  ?  " 

'<  What   other   would   have   dared    to   undertake    such    an 
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apart.nent  •-""'^'      ''""'  '''•'   '"^  "•^'^^'^   ad.nittauee  to  your 

io.'k;^';uuit;,a;.k;:;;^;?as.:!;n';;;';,^ ''"  ^'r-  ^'-^^  -- 

"  It  IS  iiiipossibl,.,  Nile."  ' 

l>as  preseMt...!  itself  to  n'v  n -.^w   •     "'"  '''''''■  ^-'je-'t.u.e  winch 
'•  It  IS  tliat  lie  imist  liuve  fiiteiv,'  1„-  fi 

.'■'  i"  unf;.L":"  -™» "■  ■'■-.,:,;•  ,,i'ii;;::^,'  — -■•■ 

t,-a,,  ,1;,';. .■■'  ■  ■""  ' ""■  """'  I-™  ».W   tl.e  secret  .f  the 

"  Sold  or  !,'iv('n  it,."' 

"  Why  that  (listiiictioir'"' 

trJ:  ";™rnj;::irbC;;""  ""•  ■"""'>■ '"'°™ "- 1"- »' 

"  What  do  vou  mean  l)v  that'^  " 

n,:Z  tr™;s;.^;;':s::rsj';:,t,»^"''  ^  -"j  -•  to  .pare 

;;;  ouai-e  right :  it  is^Madame  :  "' 
All       said  >Saii,t-Aig„a„. 

of  \^':i  ^^•"^'^  '^^^^i---  -re  aroused   by  your  ehange 

but  you,  Sire,  or  she,  could  discove.-        ''''"'"'"^  ^^'^^  >'°  «"« 

Br;;^;:;lii!i:^^  ''"'  ^'^^  "^  ^^^^^  ^-«  ^--ed  an  aHiance  with 
"Eh:  Eh!  Sire  —  " 

"Further!     How,  then '/ " 

"  ?vff''.''  ''",*"  ^«'"'"Pany  liim  herself." 

"  Oh  :  "  ^^'''  ■'^'^  "iiP'J«&ible.  Sire  '/  " 

^   "  Listen  !     Vour  Majesty  is  aw;,.m  h,..r  Ar  ..7„..,     , 

^uiiico ;  -i— ^...^^  iOvcb  per- 
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«  Yes,  it  is  a  taste  slio  has  iiilifrited  fioin  lit^r  mother." 

"  Verbena  fsiiccially."' 

"  It  IS  iiuleed  her  t'avoritt>  jHTfiime.'' 

'•  Well,  Sire,  my  apartiufiit  is  tia},'rant  with  verheiui. 

The   Kin^    lemaiue.l    pensive    lor    a    wliile,  then  resumed: 

«•  Hut  why  should    Madame    take    the    jart   of   Hrageloiuie 

af,'ainst  me '.'  "  .       » ■  -it 

In  pronouncing'  these  words,  to  which  Saiut-Ai-nan  mv-ht 
easily  have  replied,  "  A  woman's  jealousy,"  the  kius'  was 
sounding  his  iriend  to  the  depths  of  his  heart  to  read  there 
whether  he  had  discovered  the  secret  of  his  own  gallantries 
with  his  sister-in-law.  Hut  Saint-.Vignan  was  no  urdmary 
courtier;  he  did  not  risk  himself  lightly  in  the  discovery  ot 
family  secrets ;  and  lie  was  too  miU'h  a  friend  of  the  muses 
not  to  have  meditated  often  over  poor  Ovid,  whose  eyes  had 
expiated  bv  many  tears  the  crime  of  having  seen,  we  know  not 
wiiat.  in  the  palace  of  Augustus.  He  therefore  skilfully 
eluded  Madame's  secret.  H.ut  since  h.-  had  given  such  a  proof 
of  sagacity  in  pointing  out  that  Madame  had  probably  accom- 
iiauied  Hragolonne  to  his  apartment,  he  must  pay  the  penalty 
of  his  vanity  and  reply  clearly  to  the  question :  "Why  does 
Madame  side'with  Hragelonne  against  me'.'"' 

'•  Why  '.' "'  replied  Saint-Aigiian  ;  "  your  Majesty  forgets,  tlien, 
that  M.'le  Comte  de  Guiche  is  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
Vicomte  de  Hrag(donne '.' " 

'■  I  do  not  see  the  connection,"'  answered  the  King. 

"Ah!  pardon,  Sire,  I  thought  that  M.  de  Guiche  Avas  a 
great  friend  of  Madaine's.'" 

"  That  IS  quite  true,'"  rejoined  the  King,  "  we  need  look  no 
further,  the  blow  comes  from  there." 

"  And  to  ward  it  otT,  Sire,  shall  we  not  de.U  another?  " 

"  Yes,  but  not  of  the  sort  which  is  dealt  out  there  in  the 
forest  of  Vincennes,"'  answered  the  King. 

"Your  Majesty  forgets,"'  said  Saint-Aignan,  "that  I  am  a 
gentleman,  and  that  I  have  received  a  challenge."' 

"  This  is  not  a  im'ter  that  concerns  you." 

"  But  it  is  I  wlio  aai  expected  at  the  Minimes,  Sire,  and  have 
been  waited  for  there  this  hour;  and  it  is  I  who  shall  be  dis- 
honored if  I  do  i.ot  go  where  1  am  awaited.'" 

"  The  first  honor  in  a  gentleman  is  obedience  to  his  king." 

"  Sire  — "' 
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"  As  it  pleases  your  Majesty  " 

h./w  •l;;rr'h',r,t,.,!;,'  *■',:,  ':i'„'"'\f  "''■  >  ■"»'  '<- • 
"'f.  ti.«  v»rj  .siM-,,:;rt,,,; ,.:,"';  "■'.'.;  '"= «» ";  i*-"'-"" 

.."t|.™.- 1,.,,..:,,  t,,;,  i,;;;:M:Jr',i,  i:.:';;::  ;,',"••"""' '"'  ■•  ■•' 
Wit..' ;:'.  ":;j'r',,!.'»;r'j,;'"i  [■■  -r'-;-  ^-  "■■  n««o 
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in.n.'.*!" '  i;ro;::°;;!:  ■"*  '"■"■  <"  »'«-'■>•  ™.v  ,.ie,,,„™  ^ 
« I'lia^e'E,  ';:;;;,,'i;;'',';;fr  r"" 'f -- "-'"'» "-■■ 

renieiiibraiK'e  of   an   inr.Pnf  ,  .,^       p^  "'^.'"  ^^''M^'i'it'd  some 
on  the  tLreshohl  o?  tJ.e  erhi,;;:r'   "'"'   ''      "^''^''-   '-^I'l---! 

to:p;::^:i.:i;;£^rl.S:,S;:;f;.;;,-"'.^^''y'^^  you  p..esu.e 

speak  to  yo.u-  Misty''  '"  ^ ''''  ^^^'«"«^-«'- l'«  de-red  to 

"What 'then?" 

and   that  «he  has  to^at^^^^^  "!''  persec-utions, 

would  have  better  renmined  ilt '  d  "'  "'"  ^^"'""'  ^^^' 

«  Sire "  ">-unin. 
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h|p  buoklor.  If,  as  I  prefer  not  to  believe,  she  already  knows 
ill!,  if  she  has  had  lierself  to  endure  an  attack,  tell  her  for  nie, 
Saiiit-Aif^nan,"  added  the  Kini^,  (iiiiveriii}^  with  fever  and  pas- 
sion, "tell  her  that  this  time,  instead  of  tiefendin^;  her,  I  shall 
avenge  her,  and  that  so  severely  that  no  man  in  future  will 
dare  to  raise  his  e^es  to  her."' 

"  What  more,  Sire  '.'  " 

"  That  IS  all.  (Jo  quickly,  and  bo  faithful,  you  who  live  in 
the  midst  of  this  hell  without  having,  as  I  have,  the  hope  of 
paradise." 

Saint-Aignan  exhausted  himself  in  protestations  of  devotion, 
and  after  kissing  the  King's  hand,  departed  radiant. 


CHAI'TKR   XVIII. 
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LoTMS  composed  himself  at  once  in  order  to  meet  M.  de  la 
Fere  with  a  calm  fa(;e.  He  saw  clearly  that  the  count's  visit 
was  not  due  to  chance.  He  was  vaguely  conscious  of  the  im- 
jmrt  of  this  visit,  and  re.solved  that  no  confusion  nor  agitation 
should  present  itself  at  the  first  glance  to  a  man  of  such  dis- 
tinction of  mind  and  bearing  as  Athos.  80  soon  as  the  young 
King  was  sure  of  presenting  an  appearance  of  unruffled  calm, 
he  ordered  the  ushers  to  introduce  the  count.  A  few  moments 
later  Athos,  in  full  court  dress,  —  his  breast  glittering  with  the 
orders  which  he  alone  of  the  French  court  had  the  right  to 
wear,  —  Athos  presented  himself  with  so  grave  and  solemn  an 
air  that  the  King  was  aware  at  once  that  his  presentiment  had 
not  deceived  him. 

Louis  advanced  a  step  toward  the  count,  and  with  a  smile 
held  out  his  hand,  over  which  Athos  bowed  with  deej)  reverence. 

'•  M.  le  ('omtede  la  Fere,"  said  the  King,  rapidly,  "  yougrant 
us  your  presence  so  rarely  at  court  that  it  is  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  to  see  you  here." 

Athos  bowed,  and  replied :  "  I  should  wish  for  the  happi- 
ness of  being  always  near  your  Majesty." 

This  reply  delivered  in  such  a  tone  evidently  implied  :  "  I 
should  wish  to  be  one  of  the  King's  counsellors,  in  order  to 
save  hini  from  grave  errors."     Thus  the  King  understood  it, 
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"  And  when  I  asked   for  .Made 

on  behalf  of  M.  de  Hra.Lrelonne,  vour  .\i 
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That 


is  true,"  said  Louis,  dryly. 
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had 
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"Monsieur,"  he  saiii,  "you    have  a  wdudrDii.sly  tine  uieni- 

orv  I  " 

••  It  is  always  so  wIkmi  I  iiave  tlie  f^reat  Imnor  of  conversing,' 
wi.     tiie  Kiii^'."  ic|ili.(l  the  eonnt,  codlly. 
•■  Very  well.  I  sanl  ail  tliis;  so  be  it." 

'•  And  1  was  extremely  ^'latel'iil  to  your  Majesty,  beeause 
tli(>.'  words  te^titifd  to  an  interest  on  your  jiart  m  M.  de  iJraj^e- 
liiime  wliieli  did  hini  ^reat  honor." 

••  Vou   may    also    reniemlx^r,"    said  the  King,   with   marked 
iiii|iliasis,  '•  that  you  had  a  gr^'at  repUjL^nanee  tor  this  marriai^e." 
••  Very  true.  Sue." 

••  .\nd  that  you  asked  my  apin-oval  much  against  your  will." 
'■  Ves,  your  Majesty." 

'•  In  sh(ut,  I  remember  also,  for  I  have  a  memory  almost  as 
','i)nd  as  your  own,  that  you  !-')oke  these  words  :  '  I  do  not  Ih;- 
li>'ve  that  Mademoi.selle  ile  la  Valliere  really  loves  .*I.  de 
r.ra^'clonne.'      Is  not  that  true  '.'  " 

Athos  felt  the  blow,  but  did  not  yield  an  inch. 
••  Sire,"  he  said,  "  1   have    already  asked    your  indulgence. 
riiiMcare  certain  things  in  this  conversation  which  will  become 
intelligible  only  at  its  conclusion." 

••  Let  us  hasten  to  the  conclusion,  then."' 
'•  It  is  this :  Your  Majesty  then  decdared  that  you  oj>i)osed  the 
marriage  out  of  regard  for  M.  de  Hragelonne's  welfare." 
The  King  was  silent. 

"  To-day  M.  de  Rragelonne  is  unhappy  to  that  degree  that 
he  can  no  longer  defer  asking  your  Majesty  for  a  final  release.'' 
The  King  tui'ied  pale ;  Athos  gazed  at  him  fixedly. 
••  And  wiiat,  '  ne  stammered,  "  does  he  —  M.  de  Bragelonne 
—  re([uest  ?  " 

'■  I'reoisely  what  I  laid  before  your  Majesty  in  our  former 
interview,  that  your  Majesty  would  consent  to  his  marriage." 
Again  the  King  kept  silence. 

"  All  questions  as  to  the  obstacles  to  their  union  are  set 
a^ide  by  us,"  continued  .Vthos.  "  Mademoi.selle  de  la  Valliere 
without  fortune,  high  birth,  or  beauty  is  none  the  less  the  only 
u'liod  match  in  the  workl  for  M.  de  Bragelonne,  since  he  lovea 
licr." 

The  King  (dinched  liis  hands  convulsively. 
"  Your  Majesty  hesitates  ?  "  asked  the  count,  without  abate- 
ment of  his  firmness  or  his  courte.sy. 

"  i  do  not  hesitate  — i  reluse,"  lepiied  the  King. 
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Atlios  Ijothought  himself  for  a  moment,  then  res. lined,  in  a 
gentle  voice :  "  I  have  had  the  honor  of  assuring  your  Majesty 
that  uo  obstacle  could  arrest  M.  de  Bragelonue's  affections,  and 
that  his  determination  ajipears  unalterable.'" 

"  There  is  my  will ;  that  is  an  obstacle,  I  believe." 

"  It  is  the  most  serious  of  all,"  replied  Athos. 

"  Ah  !  " 

"Then  may  we  be  humbly  permitted  to  ask.  your  Majesty 
the  reason  for  this  refusal  '.'  " 

"  The  reason  !      Vou  que.stiou  me  ?  "  cried  the  King. 

"  It  is  a  demand,  Sire.'' 

The  King,  striking  his  fists  upon  the  table,  spoke  in  a  voice 
of  concentrated  passion :  "  \'ou  have  forgotten  the  usages  of 
the  court,  M.  de  la  Fere.     At  court  none  (piestion  the  King  —  '" 

"  It  is  true,  but  if  one  does  not  question,  one  is  drawn  to 
sujipositions.'" 

"  8upj)ositions  !     What  may  that  signify,  monsieur?  " 

"  Suppositions  on  the  part  of  tlie  subject  imply  alnujst 
always  iack  of  frankness  in  the  king  —  " 

"  Monsieur  I "' 

"Or  lack  of  contideuce  in  the  subject,"'  pursued  Athos,  in- 
trei)idly. 

"  I  believe  you  are  forgetting  yourself,""  said  the  mona:i'h, 
carried  away,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  a  rusli  of  anger. 

"Sire.  I  am  forced  to  seek  elsewhere  what  I  thouglit  to  find 
in  your  Majesty.  Instead  of  obtaining  an  answer  from  you  I 
am  driven  to  frame  cue  for  myself." 

The  King  rose. 

"  M.  le  Comte,"  he  said,  "  I  have  given  you  all  the  time  I 
have  at  your  disposition."' 

This  was  a  dismissal. 

"  Sire."  rep],  il  the  count,  "I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  tell 
your  Majesty  what  I  came  to  sn\-  to  you,  and  I  so  rarely  have 
the  privilege  of  seeing  my  King  that  I  must  profit  by  the 
opportunity." 

"  You  had  reached  the  jxiint  of  suppositions'in  regard  to 
your  sovereign;  you  will  now  proceed  to  offence  against 
him."  ^ 

"Oh!  Sire,  offence  against  your  Majesty!  I?  Never!  I 
have  all  my  life  maintained  tliat  kings  are  above  other  meii, 
not  only  by  reason  of  their  rank  and  power,  but  by  their 
uobility  of  heart  and  valor  of  soul.     Never  shall  I  believe  that 
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mv  sovpreisn,  in  giviii-  me  his  word,  held  a  secret  purpose  of 
his  own  behind  that  word."' 

"  What  means  this  ?  what  secret  purpose  : 

-I  will  explain  myself,"  p"''-"ed  Athos,  coldly  ''Ifni 
vefusini?  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere-s  hand  to  M  de  Brage- 
lonne,  your  Majesty  had  another  design  besides  the  tortune  and 
luqipiness  of  the  vicomte  — "  ,        „ 

••  Vh,  monsieur,  vou  see  that  you  offend  me. 

..'if  m  commanding  the  vicomte  to  delay  his  marriage,  your 
Majesty  wished  merely  to  remove  to  a  distance  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Valliere's  betrothed  —  " 

'•  Monsieur  !  monsieur  !  " 

"  That  IS  what  1  hear  said  everywhere,  Sire.  All  the  wor  d 
s,,eaks   of    your    Majesty's    love    for    Mademoiselle    de    la 

V  illiere  " 
'Xhe  King  tore  the  gloves  in  two.  which  he  had  been  biting 

for  some  moments  bv  way  of  hiding  his  discomtiture. 
"  Woe  to  those,"  he  cried,  "  wlu.  interfere  m  my  affairs !     i 

dm  resolved  ;    I  will  crush  all  obstacles." 

"  What  obstacles  ?"  said  Athos.  u    ,     , 

The  King  stopped  short  like  a  fiery  horse,  suddenly  checked 

bv  the  bit,  in  full  career.  .-,•.,  i 

•  <.  I  love  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,"  he  said,  with  as  much 

nobility  as  passion. 

"Bu\,"  interrupted  Athos,  "that  does  not  prevent  your 
Majesty  from  marrying  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  to  M.  de 
lira'^elonne.  It  is  a  sacrifice  worthy  of  a  king.  It  is  deserved 
by  M  de  Bragelonne,  who  has  already  done  the  King  good 
service  and  may  pass  for  a  brave  man.  Thus  the  King  by 
renouncing  his  love  gives  proof,  at  once,  of  generosity,  of  grat- 
itude, and  of  sound  policy."  ,     ,       ,.■        v  i 

..  Ma.lemoiselle  de  la  Valliere."  said  the  King,  hoarselj, 
'•  does  not  love  M.  de  Bragelonne." 

'<  Does  the  King  know  that  ?  "  asked  Athos,  with  a  searching 

glance. 

"  I  know  it."  -i.    i.  *u» 

"Of  late,  then;  for  if  your  Majesty  had  known  it  at  the 
time  I  presented  my  first  request,  doubtless  your  Majesty 
would  have  taken  pains  to  tell  me  so  then." 

"Of  late."' 

\tho3  remainrd  silent  for  a  moment. 

'■  I  do  not  un-'erMand,  then,"  he  resumed,"  whv  your  Majesty 
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should  have  sent  M.  <le  I'.ra^'eloniie  tn  Knf,'land.  That  exile 
lias  justly  surprised  all  wlio  value  the  Kin^,'"s  honor." 
"  Who  siieaks  of  the  King's  honor,  M.  de  la  Fere  ?  " 
"  The  honor  of  the  King,  Sire,  is  made  uj)  of  the  honor  of 
all  his  nobility.  When  the  King  offends  one  of  his  geutlemen, 
that  is  to  say,  when  he  takes  from  him  one  shred  of  his  honor, 
it    is    from  "himself  —  the   King  — that  this  scrap  of  honor  is 

torn." 

<'  M.  de  la  Fere  ! "' 

"  Sire,  did  you  send  the  \'icomte  de  Bragehjiine  to  London 
befo:e  h't'coming  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere's  lover,  or  since 
yuu  have  been  li»^''  lover?  "" 

The  King,  incensed  beyond  measure,  the  more  su  that  he 
felt  himself  dominated,  endeavored  to  dismiss  Athos  by  a 
gesture. 

"Sire,  I  will  tell  you  all."  pursued  the  count.     '•  f  will  not 
leave  here  until  1  have   bt-eu   satisfied   ijy  your  Majesty  or  by 
myself;  satisfied  by  your  piDving  to  me  that  you  are  in  the 
right,  or  by  iiiy  proving  you  in  the  wrong.    «,)h,  you  will  listen 
to°  me.  Sire  !     1  am   an  \>ld   man,  and  I  have  been  associated 
with  all  that  is  really  great  and  really  strong  in  your  kingdom. 
I  am  a  gentleman  who  has  shed  his  blood  for  your  father,  and 
for  your  Majesty,  without  ever  having  asked   anything  from 
you^or  from  your  father.      1  have  done  wrong   to   no  being  in 
this  world,  and  I  have  obliged  kings  '.     Vou  shall  listen  to  me  ! 
I  have  come  to  call  you  to  account  for  the  honor  of  one  of  your 
servants,  whom  you  have  deluded  by  a  falseliood   or  betrayed 
through  weakness.     I  know  that  these  words  irritate  your  Maj- 
esty, but  the  facts  are  killing  us.     1  know  that  you  are  seeking 
out  what  chastisement  to  inflict  on  me  for  my  frankness  ;  but  I 
know  also  what  chastisement  I  shall  pray  God  to   inflict  ui)on 
you,  when  I  lay  before  him  your  i)erjury  and  my  soii"s  misfor- 
tune." 

The  King  walked  up  and  down  with  long  strides,  his  hand 
thrust  in  his  breast,  his  head  held  high,  his  eyes  blazing. 

"Monsieur,"  he  suddenly  cried.  ••  if  I  were  the  king  to  you, 
you  woidd  already  have  been  punished  ;  but  I  am  only  a  man, 
'and  I  have  the  right  to  love  on  this  earth  those  who  love  me  -- 
so  rare  a  happiness  !  " 

'■  You  have  no  more  that  right  as  man  than  as  king  ;  or  if 
you  wished  to  take  it  loyally,  you  should  have  apprized  M.  de 
Bragelonnc  of  thi'-  instead  of  e.xiling  him." 
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I  believe   in   truth  that  I  am  discussing  tins   matter  with 
Mnterrupted   Louis   XIV.,  with   that   majesty  which  he 
„„.  knew  how  U^  impart  to  his  hjok  and  his  voice. 
••  I  had  hoped  that  you  wouUl  answer  me/'  said  the  count. 
"  You  shall  have  my  answer  later,  monsieur." 
.'  You  know  my  thoughts,"  replied  .M.  de  la  Fere. 
"  You  have  forgotten  that  you  were  speaking  to  the  King, 

■'■■     monsieur.      It  is  a  crime."  ■        ...      v  r 

\l         ..  You  have  forgotten  that  you   are   destroying  the  lives  ot 
^     two  men.     It  is  a  mortal  sin,  Sire  !  " 

"Co! — at  once!"  •     ,,rrT  i 

>.  \ot  before  saying  to  you  :  Sou  of  Louis  XIIL.  you  are  be- 
.nnniu-'  your  reign  ill,  for  you  are  beginning  it  by  seduction  and 
alsSty.  I  and  mj'  race  are  released  from  all  the  attectiou 
,nd  all  the  reverence  towards  you  to  whi.di  I  bound  my  son  b> 
'oath  in  the  vaults  of  Saint-Denis,  in  presence  of  the  murta. 
remains  of  your  noble  ancestors.  Y.ui  are  become  our  enemy. 
Sire,  and  we  have  nought  to  do  henceforth  save  with  Cod,  our 
(luly  master.     Beware,  then  !  " 

'•  You  threaten  me  ?  "  ,   .,   ,  p 

"  Oh  no  '  "  said  Athos,  sadly,  "  and  I  have  no  more  of 
dehanc'e  than  of  fear  in  my  soul.  God,  of  whom  I  speak  to 
vou,  Sire,  hears  me  speak.  He  knows  that  for  the  integrity, 
Vor  the  honor,  of  your  crown,  I  weald  still  pour  forth  all  the 
blood  left  in  mvveins  by  twenty  years  of  civil  and  foreign 
wars  I  can  assure  you  that  I  no  more  threaten  the  King 
tlian  I  threaten  the  man  ;  but  I  say  to  you,  you  lose  two  uth- 
tul  servants  bv  killing  faith  in  the  father's  heart  and  love  m 
the  son's.  The  one  ikj  longer  believes  m  the  royal  word  :  the 
other  no  longer  believes  in  the  loyalty  of  man  or  the  purity 
nf  woman.     One  is  dea.l  to  respect,  and  the  other  to  obeuience. 

'  '] hiving  spoken  thus,  Athos  broke  his  sword  across  his  knee, 
and  slowly  laying  the  two  fragments  on  the  floor,  and  saluting 
tl:,.  King,  who  was  choking  with  rage  and  shame,  he  withdrew 

trom  the  cabinet. 

Louis,  with  his  head  buried  in  his  arms,  spent  sonie  moment, 
in  recovering  himself,  then  suddenly  rising,  he  pulled  the  bell 

violently.  ,         ,  .,31 

"  Call  M.  d"Artagnan  ! "  he  said  to  the  startled  ushers. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


AFTER    THE    STORM. 

Our  readers  have  doubtless  already  asked  themselves  how 
Athens,  of  whom  they  had  heard  nothing  tor  so  long  a  time, 
contrived  to  reach  the  King's  palace  at  such  a  very  opportune 
moment.  Our  i)retension  as  a  novelist  being  above  all  things 
to  link  events  together  by  an  ahnost  fatal  logic,  we  stand  ready 
to  answer  that  question  without  delay. 

Torthos,  faithful  to  his  duties  as  a  successful  arranger  of 
affairs  of  honor,  had  proceeded,  upon  leaving  the  Palais-Royal, 
to  rejoin  iiuou!  .tt  the  Minimes,  in  the  forest  of  Vincennes, 
and  had  related  to  him,  in  its  minutest  details,  his  interview 
witli  M.  de  Saint-Aignan.  He  had  wound  up  by  saying  that  the 
King's  summons  to  his  fav(u-ite  would  j)r()bably  cause  only  a 
momentary  delay,  and  that  ujion  leaving  the  King,  Saint-Aignan 
would  hasten  to  resi)ond  to  I^aoul's  challenge. 

Put  Haoul,  less  credulous  than  his  old  friend,  had  concluded 
from  Portiios'  recital  tliat  if  .Saint-Aignan  went  straight  to  the 
King,  he  would  tell  the  King  everything,  and  that  tiie  King 
would  thereujion  forbid  .Saint- .\ignan  to  present  himself  on  the 
field.  He  had,  therefore,  left  I'orthos  to  keep  guard  on  the 
spot  chosen  for  the  encounter,  on  the  unlikely  chance  that 
Saint-Aignan  would  appear,  and  he  had  especially  charged 
Porthos  not  to  remain  on  the  ground  more  than  an  hour  or  so. 
To  this  last  injunction,  however,  Porthos  absolutely  declined 
to  accede,  but  installecl  himself  at  the  Minimes,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  if  he  proposed  to  take  root  there,  and  exacted  from 
Kaoul  a  promise  that  he  would  return  to  his  own  ajjartments 
after  seeing  his  father,  so  that  Porthos'  lackey  might  be  able 
to  find  him  in  case  M.  de  Saint-Aignan  came  to  the  rendezvous. 

Pragelonne  had  left  Vincennes  and  proceeded  at  once  to  see 
his  father,  who  liad  been  in  Paris  for  two  days. 

The  count  had  already  been  informed  of  these  events  by  a 
letter  from  D'Artagnan,  when  Kaoul  arrived  ;  and  after  hold- 
ing out  his  hand,  and  embracing  him,  he  motioned  to  him  to 
be  seated. 

"  I  know  that  you  have  come  to  me  as  we  go  to  a  friend, 
vicomte,  when  we  are  in  sorrow  and  tears.  Tell  me  what  it  is 
that  brings  you."' 
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The  youns  man  bowed  and  be^an  t.)  tell  hn  story.  More 
.Irnonce  in  the  course  of  his  rental  te.rs  chuk.-a  his  utter- 
:;:;:.;:  ami  a  sob,  strangled  in  his  throat,  checked  the  narration. 

'^''uhc^piib^illyHly  knew  how  matters  stood,  since,  as 
we  have  slid,  D'Artagnan  had  written  hini,  but  being  resoved 
;.  luiintaiu'to  the^^nd  that  -huness  aiul  sei.m  y  wh  h 
formed  the  almost  superluunan  side  of  his  .-haractei,  he  an- 

'''<\fa6ul,  I  believe  nothing  of  all  these  rumors,  I  believe 
nuth  ng  of  what  you  fear,  although  trustworthy  persons  luue 
'  ;^  ^oken  to'me  on  this  subject  because  in  -yf^l, -;^ 
,.„nscience  I  hold  it  impossible  that  the  King  ■^'';;;  'j^  ^  7.  ;  ^^ 
outraged  a  gentleman.     I  answer  b.r  the  king  ami  ^v.ll  bun„ 

^' K^;;i  :;i^:::^:  like  a  cJrun^uiau  betwe.i  what  he  had 
seen  wih  hi  ow^i  eyes,  and  his  imperturbable  faith  in  one 
who  had  never  lied  to  him,  bent  low.  and  only  answered . 

'"(  o  then,  M.  le  Cointe  ;  I  shall  wait,'"  and  lie  seated  himself, 
Ins  he^d  b  ned  in  his  hands.     Atlios  .Iressed  and  departed,   o 

.^t  m,on  the  Kin"  What  he  did  there  is  already  known  to 
::^S^l^^  mm  as  he  went  in  and  as  he  came  out 

'Tiril:^^::;!  -  .-..  lodgmgs,  Kaom,  pale  ^d  gWmj. 
ha.l  not  moved  from  this  attitude  of  despair.  But  at  the 
^.d^  7e  opening  door,  and  his  father's  7n.-J^uug  steps^ 
the  voung  man  .ai.ed  his  head.  Athos  «t"'>'\  !^^^  '^^^'^'"'.I';'" 
md  -rave  with  uncovered  liea.l.  He  gave  his  cloak  and  hat 
"the  lackey  and  dismissed  lum,  then  seated  himself  at  llaoul  s 

'''I'well,  monsieur,"  asked  the  young  man  with  a  mournful 

shake  of  the  head,  "are  you  at  last  ^"^•".^'^^^.V  ,    1«.  Valliere - 
'.  T  am,  Raoul.    The  King  loves  Mademoiselle  de  la  \  alliere. 

"  He  owns  i^,  then?" 

"  Absolutely." 

"And  she." 

"  I  have  not  seen  her."  ,      .  1,  „      \v>,nf  Au]  he 

<'  No,  but  the  King  spoke  to  you  about  her.     What  did  he 

sav  of  her?"  ,, 

'"  He  said  that  she  loves  him.  , 

'•  Oh,  you  see,  you  see,  moneieur  ! "  said  the  young  man,  with 

a  despairing  gesture. 
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"  Kaoul,"  i-psmiied  the  count,  "I  aaiil  to  the  King,  believe 
uie,  all  tliat  you  cnuld  have  said  yourself,  and  I  spoke,  I  trust, 
in  respectful  tlioui,di  in  tirni  language." 

"  Aiul  what  did  you  say  to  him,  monsieur  ?  " 

"I  said,  Haoul,  that  all  was  ended  between  him  end  us; 
that  you  could  no  longer  renuiin  in  his  service.  I  said  that  I, 
for  my  part,  should  withdraw  into  retirement.  It  only  remains 
for  me  now  to  learn  one  thing." 

"  What  is  that,  monsieur  ?  " 

'•  What  course  yon  have  resolved  upon  ?  " 

"  My  course  '.'     Upon  what  subject  ?  "' 

"  In  regard  to  your  love  and  —  " 

"  (io  on,  monsieur." 

"  And  your  vengeance.  For  I  fear  that  you  are  thinking  of 
avenging  your  wrongs." 

*'  Oh,  monsieur,  as  to  my  love  —  perliaps  some  day,  later  on, 
1  shall  succeed  in  tearing  it  from  my  heart.  I  liope  to  do 
so,  with  (Jod's  hell),  and  the  aid  of  your  wise  exhortations. 
.\s  to  vengeance,  I  thought  of  it  only  while  under  the  influence 
of  evil  thoughts,  for  tlier;'  was  no  one  really  guilty,  upon 
whom  I  could  avenge  myself  I  have  therefore  renounced  all 
thought  of  revenge." 

"Thus  you  no  longer  wish  to  seek  a  ([uarrel  with  M.  de 
Saint- Aignan  " '' 

"  No,  monsieur.  The  challenge  has  beeii  sent ;  if  M.  de 
Saint- Vignau  axM'ejtts  it,  1  am  ready;  but  if  he  does  not  pick 
up  my  glove  I  shall  leave  it  where  it  fell."' 

"  And  La  Valliere  '.'  " 

"  M.  le  Comte,  you  cannot  seriously  believe  that  I  have  any 
thought  of  avenging  myself  on  a  woman,"  replied  Kaoul,  with 
a  smile  so  full  of  sadm^ss  that  it  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
the  man  who  had  so  often  bowed  beneath  the  load  of  his  own 
and  others"  sorrows.  He  held  out  his  hand  to  Haoul,  who 
grasped  it  eagerly. 

'•  Vou  are  persuaded,  then,  M.  le  Comte,  that  the  evil  is  past 
remedy  '.' "'  he  asked. 

Athos  shook  his  head.     "  Poor  boy,""  he  murmured. 

"  You  imagine  that  I  still  hope,"  said  Raoul,  •'  and  there- 
fore you  pity  me.  Oh,  that  which  tortures  me  most  is  the 
effort  to  despise,  as  1  ought,  lier  whom  I  have  so  loved. 
Would  that  I  were  in  some  measure  guilty  towards  her!     Then 
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Athos  gazed  sadly  at  his  son;  these  few  words  which  Kamd 
h;ul  pronounced  seemed  to  him  to  have  come  from  his  ov^u 

''"^  \t*  this   moment  a  lackey  entered  to   announce   M.  d'Ar- 
tagnan      Tlds  name  rang  in'very  different  fashion  in  the  ears 

^'•?,;e^u^^f"ted  with  a  vague  snnle  upon  his  li|js. 
Haou'  stood  still ;  Athos  went  forward  to  greet  his  nend  with 
Txpres^L  on  his  face  whud.  did  not  -cape  Brage^unne 
D'Vrta-Mian  replied  by  a  similai  movement  ot  he  pP'"ojN 
!ien  approaching  Raoul,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  said, 
addressing  the  father  and  son  at  once  :  „ 

"  Well,  well.     We  are  consoling  our  child,  it  seems. 
"  Vnd   you,   who  are  always  so  kind,"  said  Athos.  "  ha/e 
coJ::J^  me  in  this  diffi.nilt  Jj-k.-- and   so  sj.^iking  A  hos 
pressed  D'Artagnau's   hand  in   both   of    his.      It  aPF-^'^u  to 
{aoul    hat  this  pressure  had  a  meaning  apart  from    he  wo  ds 
"Yes,-  replied  the  musketeer,  scratching  Ins  nu.stacl  e  ^vlth 
the  hand  which  Athos  left  free.     "  Yes,  I  have  come  also- 

".  You  a^-    welcome,  M.  le  Chevalier,  not  for  the  consolation 
vou  br^ng,  but  for  yourself.     I  am  consoled  "'  and  he  forced  a 
•smile  sTdder  than  any  tears  D'Artagnan  had  ever  seen  shed. 
"  That  is  good!"  said  D'Artagnan.  ,    •     .  „„  \r  1« 

« Only,"  pursued  Raoul,  "you  have  ^"'y.^^^  JI'^^^^^^^  u 
,-omte  iks  about  to  give  me  some  details  of  his  -terview  w  h 
the  Kincr  You  permit  him  to  go  on,  do  you  not  ^  and  tl  e 
ymu7g  man's  eyes  sought  to  read  the  depths  of  the  musketeer  s 

'"':  His  interview  with  the  King  ?  "  exclaimed  D'Artagnan  in 
so  n.Sural  a  tone  that  it  wa.s  impossible  to  doubt  his  as  on.sh- 
Hient  being  genuine.  "  You  have  seen  the  K>nS,  then,  Athos  . 

Athos  smi''  d.     "  Yes,  I  have  seen  him,     he  said. 

"IhTieTi'-  1  You  w^re  not  aware  of  the  count's  visit  to 
the  king  ?  "  asked  Raoul,  partly  reassured. 

•'  Faith,  no  ;  not  at  all !  " 

•'  Vh,  then  I  am  less  uneasy,"  said  Kaoul. 

..  iTnPHsv  '     On  what  grounds  ?  "'  asked  Athos. 

..xSur,  forgive  me!'-  said  Raoul,  "but  knowing  your 
affocJl^n^  nie,  beared  lest  you  had  -F-se^  to^  ho^^  .^- 
his  Maiestv  my  grief  and  indignation,  and  that  the  King 

^^  And  that  the  King  ?"  repeated  D'Artagnan.     «  Well, 
on.  Raoul." 
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"  T  imisi  l>eg  your  pardon,  ton,  M.  d'Arfagnan,"  said  Raoul. 
"  I  ti(inl)lcd  for  an  instant,  I  niust  own,  U-.st,  you  had  come 
}i«Te,  not  as  M.  tl'Aita.i,'nan,  hut  as  captain  "of  tlic  King's 
musketeers.'' 

"  Vou  arc  mad,  my  poor  I.'aou'  : "'   vvu'<\    I )"Artag;ian,  with  a 
hurst  of  ian;.,ditt,'r,  wlueh  1 
a  little  iaisp. 

"  So  mu(di  the  hetter,"  said  iJaouh 

"  Yes,  mud,  and  do  you  know  what  my  advice  to  you  would 
be  '.'  " 

"  Speak,  monsieur ;  coming  ironi  you,  the  advice  must  l)e 
good.' 

••  \'ery  well,  then.  I  advi.se  you  after  your  journey,  after 
your  visit  to  M.  de  (iuiclie.  after  your  vi.sit  to  Madame  and 
that  to  I'orthos,  after  your  ride  to  \'incennes,  —  I  would 
counsel  you,  I  say,  to  take  a  little  rej^se.  (Jo  and  lie  down, 
sleep  a  dozen  hours,  and  on  awaking  take  a  long,  hard  ride 
on  a  good  lior.se,"  and  drawing  Raoul  to  him,  he  embraced  him 
as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son.  Athos  did  the  same,  only  it 
wa.s  apparent  that  the  father's  kiss  was  tenderer  and  his  clasp 
stronger  than  the  friend's. 

The  young  man  gazed  once  more  at  both  men,  striving  to 
read  them  with  all  the  force  of  his  intelligence,  but  the  penetra 
tion  of  his  glance  was  blunted  by  the  laughing  face  of  the  mus- 
keteer, and  the  calm,  mild  ex|)ression  of  tiie  Comte  de  la   Fere 


"  Where  are 


vou 


going,  Kaoul?"  asked  the  latter,  seeing 


that  Hragelonne  was  preparing  to  go  out. 

"To  my  own  ajiartments,  monsieur,"  he  replied  in  his  sad, 
low  voice. 

"  Then  we  shall  find  you  there,  vicomte,  if  we  have  anv- 
thing  to  commuincate  '.'  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur.  Do  y:)u  anticii)ate  iiaving  anything  im- 
]iortant  to  say  to  me  '.' "' 

"  HoNv  do  I  know  '.' '"  said  Athos. 

'•  Yes,  fresh  consolations,'*  said  D'Artagnan,  pu.shing  Raoul 
gently  towards  the  door.  Raoul,  perceiving  such  entire  serenity 
in  every  movement  of  the  two  friends,  left  the  count's  room, 
occupied  oidy  with  the  feeling  of  his  own  sorrow.  "  Heaven 
be  praise(l!"  he  said, '•  I  need  tliink  only  of  myself;"  and 
drawing  his  cloak  al)ont  him,  so  as  to  hide  his  melancholv  face 
from  the  pas.sersdiy.  he  sought  his  own  lodging,  as  he  had 
jjromised  .U.hos, 
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Tlio   two  fiicuils  IkuI  \vat(  lii'ii  tlic  yn.m;,'  iiifui  (Icpait  \sitli  a 
siuiiliir  Ht'iisiitiou  of  iiity,  which  each  ot   them  oxpressod  after 


liis  own  fashion. 
I'oor  Raoul  I 


:iiu 


rnuired  Athos,  with  a  ^\ee\>  sigh. 


"I'oor    llaoul  1 "    e.xclaiined    DWrtagiian,    witli   a  shrug  of 
tlie  shoulders. 


CHAPTER   XX. 


IN    THK     UEI'TIIS. 


"  Poor  liaonl !  "    had  said 
iiuMi,   Haoul  must  indeed 


"  PooK  Kaoul  I  "  Athos  had  said. 
I»"Artagnan.  Pitied  by  two  such 
havf  been  most  unliappy. 

I'hiiH  when  he  found  lumself  at  last  alone,  leaving  behind 
hiui  the  intrepid  friend  and  the  indulgent  fallier,  when  he 
n'lalied  the  King's  eonfession  of  a  passion  whiidi  robbed  liim 
(il  his  beloved  Louise  de  la  Valliere.  he  felt  his  heart  break 
within  him,  as  each  of  us  has  felt  it  break  once,  over  our  first 
illusion  shattered,  our  first  love  betrayed. 

'•  All  is  over ! ""  he  murmured.  "  Nothing  is  left  in  life  I 
X'lthing  to  expect,  nothing  to  hope  I'or !  Ciuiche  has  told  me 
sn,  lay  father  has  told  me  the  same,  and  so  has  D'Artagnan. 
All  is  then  a  dre;Mu  in  this  world.  That  future  whicdi  I  have 
pursued  these  last  ten  years  was  a  dream  !  The  union  of  our 
iicarts  was  but  a  dream!  That  life  of  love  and  happiness 
liclore  us  but  a  dream  I  Poor  fool !  to  dream  thus  awake  and 
"peuly,  in  face  of  friends  and  enemies  alike,  so  that  my  friends 
might  pity  me  and  my  enemies  mock  my  griefs  I  and  so  my 
misfortune  will  become  a  glaring  disgrace,  a  public  scandal. 
]'>y  to-morrow  I  shall  be  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  scorn  I "' 

And  in  spite  of  the  calmness  which  he  had  promised  to  his 
father  and  D'.Vrtagnan,  Raoul  could  not  restrain  some  dark 
wtiiils  of  menace.  "  And  yet,'"  he  went  on,  "  if  I  were  Wardes 
or  if  I  had  the  combined  suppleness  and  strength  of  M. 
d'Artagnan,  I  should  laugh  with  my  lips,  and  persuade  other 
women  that  tliis  false  one,  whom  I  have  h(jnored  witli  my  love, 
leaves  me  but  one  regret,  that  of  having  been  fooled  liv  her 
semblance  of  honor.  Doubtless  a  few  mockers  would  flatter 
the  King  at  mv  expense,  but  I  should  lie  in  wait  for  these 
scurt'ers  and  soon  chastise  them.     Men  would  learu  to  fear  me, 
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and  by  the  time  I  had  laid  three  or  four  at  my  feet,  women 
Would  adore  me.  Ves,  tliat  is  one  course  to  pursue,  and  tlie 
Comte  de  hi  Fere  himself  would  not  .seoru  ir.      Was  lie  not  put 


to  the  trial  too  in  his  ear 


rly  d 


IV  s,  as 


I  a 


m   nc 


w '.'     Did  he  not 


(■lu)Ose  excitement  in  place  of  love?  He  has  often  told  nie  so. 
Why  should  not  I  exchange  love  for  pleasur  ?  He  suffered 
as  deejily  as  1  —  even  more,  it  may  be.  The  story  of  one  man, 
then,  is  the  story  of  all  men,  a  trial,  shorter  or  longer,  more  or 
less  grievous. 

'"  The  voice  of  humatnty  is  only  one  cry  of  pain.  But  what 
matters  the  sorrow  of  others  to  one  who  suffers '.'  Does  the 
open  wound  in  another  breast  assuage  the  anguish  of  our  own  ? 
or  does  the  blood  that  is  flowing  lieside  us  stanch  ours  ?  <  'an 
the  universal  misery  lessen  tliat  of  each  individual  ?  No, 
each  one  sufftMs  for  himself,  fights  his  own  battle,  sheds  his 
own  tears. 

"And  moreover  what  has  life  been  uo  .ne  hitherto?  A  cold 
and  sterile  arena  where  I  have  fought  for  others  always, 
never  for  myself,  —  now  for  a  King,  now  for  r.  woman!  The 
King  has  betrayed  me,  the  woman  has  s<orned  me.  Oh,  un- 
happy wretch  that  I  am  !  —  a  woman  I  ( 'annoc  I  make  all 
women  expiate  the  crime  of  that  one  ?  What  would  it  recpiire  ? 

—  only  to  be  without  a  h(  art,  only  to  forget  th.atone  ever  had 
a  heart !  to  be  strong  against  the  weak  ;  to  lean  upon  others 
even  till  they  break.     What  does  it  require  to  come  to  that  ? 

—  only  to  be  young,  handsome,  strong,  valiant,  rich.  I  am  or  I 
will  be  all  of  these. 

'•  V>\\i  honor  —  what,  then,  is  honor  ?  —  a  theory  which  each 
man  interprets  in  liis  own  way.  My  father  tells  me  :  '  Honor  is 
the  respect  we  owe  to  others,  and  above  all  that  which  we  owe 
to  ourselves.'  But  Guiche,  Manicamp,  or  Saint-Aignan,  above 
all,  would  say,  '  Honor  consists  in  serving  the  pleasures  and 
passions  of  one's  king.'  Such  honor  as  that  is  ea.sy  and  pays 
well.  With  such  honor  I  can  keep  my  place  at  court,  become 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  have  a  fine  regiment  of  my 
own ;  with  honor  such  as  that  I  can  become  a  duke  and  peer 
of  France. 

"  The  stain  which  tliis  woman  has  stamped  upon  me,  this 
grief  with  whicli  she  has  broken  my  heart  —  the  heart  of 
Itaoul,  her  childhood's  friend  —  in  no  whit  affects  M.  de  Brage- 
lonne,  a  good  officer,  a  brave  captain,  who  will  cover  himself 
with  glory  at  the  hist  encounter,  and  who  will  become  a  bun- 
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.liod  tiinP3  groatti-  than  Mailciiioiselle  de  la  Vallii-ro,  tlio 
Kiii',''.s  iiiistrpss;  for  tlip  King  will  novor  wed  MadeinuisclU!  de 
hi  VallitTP,  anil  tlie  more  li«'  pr.xhiiMis  her  liis  inistrt'ss,  the 
iiKnn  lie  will  widen  the  hand  ot  shame  with  which  he  ha., 
tiicircled  her  brow,  in  g\iise  of  a  crown  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
ill  learn  to  despise  her  as  I  despise  her,  I  shall  win  glo'T 
liir  myself. 

"Alas,  alas!  we  walked  together,  she  and  I,  <h;ring  the 
lui'^htest  days  of  life,  hand  in  haml,  along  the  sweet  and  blos- 
>. lining  path",  f  youth,  and  now  we  have  come  to  a  cross-road 
where  she  and  I  ninst  part,  eacli  going  our  separate  ways,  iuid 
ever  diverging  more  widely,  and  1  must  reach  the  end  of  that 
iii.id  alone,  despairing,  utterly  crushed!  oh,  wretched  man  that 

1  am!" 

Kaoulhad  reached  thi^'  point  in  his  sinister  reflections  wlien 
his  foot  paused  mechanii'ally  on  the  threshold  of  his  own 
(iwelling.  He  liad  arrived  tiiere  without  seeing  through  what 
Greets  he  had  jiassed,  or  knowing  how  he  had  come.  Ho 
pushed  open  the  door  in  the  san  •■  way,  and  climbed  the  stair. 
As  in  nu)st  of  the  houses  of  that  period,  the  staircase  ami 
landings  were  dark.  Kaoul's  lodgings  were  up  one  flight;  he 
st.ipped  on  reaching  them  to  ring  his  bell.  Olivain  aj.peared 
and  took  his  cloak  and  sword.  Kaoid  liimself  opened  the  door 
leading  from  the  antechamber  into  a  small  salon,  somewhat 
lichlv  decorated  for  a  young  man's  salon,  and  a(h)rned  with 
flowers  by  Olivain,  who,  knowing  his  master's  tastes,  had 
taken  pains  to  gratify  them  without  caring  whether  his  master 
noticed  this  attention  or  not. 

There  was  hanging  in  this  room  a  jiortrait  of  La  Valliere, 
which  she  herself  had  drawn  and  given  to  Raoul.  It  hung 
above  a  great  easy-chair  covered  with  dark-hued  damask,  and 
was  the  first  object  towards  which  Kaoul  directed  his  step,  and 
towards  which  his  eyes  turned. 

In  this  he  followed  his  usual  habit;  for  whenever  he  re- 
turned to  his  room  it  was  always  this  jjortrait  which  fust  drew 
his  gaze.  This  time  as  always  he  went  straight  to  it,  knelt 
upon  the  chair,  and  gazed  up  at  it  sadly. 

He  had  crossed  his  arms  upon  his  breast  and  raised  his  head 
slightly;  his  eyes  were  calm  but  ]iartly  veiled,  and  his  lii)s 
curved"  in  a  bitter  smile.  He  gazed  long  at  the  adored  image  ; 
then  all  he  had  been  saying  to  himself  passed  through  his 
mind  again ;  all  that  he  had  sultered  agaiu  assailed  his  keart, 
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and  after  an  interval  of  silence,  "Oh.  unhappy  that  I  am  ! " 
he  cxclainied  onoe  more. 

Scarcely  had  he  pronounced  tliese  words  when  lie  heard  the 
sound  of  a  sigh  and  a  deep  luuan  bt'..!nd  liiin.  He  turned 
hastily,  and  in  a  corner  of  tlie  salon  he  belicld  a  woman  stand- 
ing, bowed  and  veiled,  who  had  been  hidden  by  the  opening 
door  as  he  entered.  He  advanced  towards  this  tigure,  whose 
presence  no  one  had  announced  to  him,  bowing  and  asking 
her  name,  when  suddenly  the  bowed  head  was  raised,  the  veil 
drawn  aside,  revealing  the  face,  and  the  pale  sad  features. 

Raoul  recoiled  as  if  he  had  seen  a  spectre.  "  Louise  ! ''  he 
cried  in  such  despairing  accents  that  it  seemed  as  if  no  human 
voice  could  utter  such  a  cry  without  breaking  all  the  fibres  of 
the  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


wouxD   rcox   WOU.VD. 

MADEMOisF.r.LE  DE  LA  Vali.iJUke,  fc  it  was  indeed  she, 
took  a  ste]>  forward. 

"  Yes,  Louise,"'  she  murmured. 

But  in  that  interval,  brief  as  it  was,  Raoul  had  time  to  re- 
cover his  self-possession. 

"  You,  mademoisello  ?  "'  he  said  ;  then  with  an  indefinable 
accent,  •'  you  here  V  he  added. 

"  Yes,  Raoul,"  rejjeated  the  girl,  "  yes,  I  was  waiting  for  you." 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  •'  when  I  came  in  I  did  not  know  —  " 

"  Oh  I   I  had  begged  Oiivain  not  to  tell  you  —  "' 

She  hesitated,  and  as  Raoul  did  not  hasten  to  answer  her, 
there  was  silence  for  a  moment  between  them  ;  a  silence  in 
whii'li  could  be  heard  the  sound  of  their  heart-beats,  no  longer 
III  harmony,  but  throbbing  with  ecjual  violence. 

It  was  for  Louise  to  speak,  and  she  strove  to  do  so.  "  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you,"  she  said  ;  '<  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  tiiat  I  should  see  you  —  myself  —  alone.  I  did  niit 
slirink  from  a  ste[)  which  must  remain  a  secret,  for  no  one  but 
yourself  would  understand  it,  y\.  de  Hragelonne."' 

"In  truth,  nmdfmdisidle,"  stammered  Rnoul,  startled  ami 
breathless.  "  and  even  I,  in  spite  of  the  good  opinion  yo'i  have 
of  me,  I  must  owu  —  " 
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"  Will  vou  do  me  the  kindness  to  be  seated  and  to  listen  to 
,ne  ••  ••  said  Louise,  interrui.ting  him,  with  her  gentlest  voice. 

IJvagelunne  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  then  shaking  his 
lioad  sadly,  sat  down,  or  rather  fell,  into  a  c-hair. 

•'  Speak  1 "  he  said.  . 

She  cast  a  timid  glance  around  her.  This  g  ance  was  a 
prayer,  and  implored  secrecy  far  more  effectually  than  her 
words  of  a  moment  before.  .       „t 

liaoul  rose,  and  going  to  the  door,  called  Oliyain :  "  I  am  at 
lu.uie  to  no  one,"'  he  said  ;  then  turning  towards  Louise,  "  that 
m  what  vou  wished,  is  it  not  ?  "  he  asked. 

N'othiu.'can  describe  the  effect  produced  upon  Louise  by 
these  words  which  seemed  to  say,  "  You  see  that  1  still  under- 
stand vou."  ,  ^,  ,. 

She'  passed  her  handkerchief  over  1  .^r  eyes,  then,  after  a 

moment's  reflection :  „      ,    ,  •    i 

"  Kaoul,"  she  said,  «  do  not  turn  your  frank,  kind  eyes  away 
from  me ;  you  are  not  eve  of  those  men  who  despise  a  woman 
because  she  has  given  her  heart  away,  even  by  a  love  which 
causes  them  unhappiness,  or  wounds  their  pride. 

Raoul  made  no  answer. 

"Alas''  proceeded  La  Valliere,  "it  is  only  too  true;  ray 
ca'.ise  is  bad,  and  I  scarce  know  how  I  shall  begin.  But  I 
believe  the  best  will  be  to  relate  to  you  simply  what  hasbetali- 
cn  me  A.s  I  shall  speak  only  the  truth,  I  shall  find  my  way 
straight  through  the  darkness,  the  doubts,  the  obstacles  I  have 
to  brave,  in  order  tliat  1  may  relieve  my  overflowing  heart  by 
l)Ouring  out  all  at  your  feet."' 

Kaoul  still  kept  silence. 

La  Valliere  gazed  at  him  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  say, 
"  Kncourage  me  !  in  pity's  name,  one  word  !  " 

But  he  was  silent,  and  she  was  forced  to  go  on. 

«'  Just  now  M.  de  Saint-Aignan  came  to  me  from  the  King, 
and  told  me  that  you  knew  all,"  and  so  speaking  she  cast  down 
licr  eyes,  while  Raoul  turned  away  his  face  to  avoid  seeing 

"  M  de  Saint-Aignan  came  to  me,  sent  by  the  King,"  she 
repeated,  "  and  he  told  me  that  you  knew  all  ! ';  And  she  tried 
to  look  in  the  face  of  him  who  was  hearing  this  blow  after  so 
inativ  others,  but  she  found  it  impossible  to  meet  Raoul  s  eyes. 
•'  lie  told  me  that  you  had  conceived  a  just  anger  against 
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This  time  Pvaruil  looked  at  the  girl,  and  a  scornful  smilo 
curled  his  lip. 

"Oh!"  she  went  on,  "I  implore  you,  do  not  say  that  you 
felt  toward  me  aught  beside  anger  !  Raoul,  wait  until  I  have 
told  you  all  ;  wait  until  I  hav'^  spoken  to  the  end." 

Raoul's  brow  cleared,  through  sheer  force  of  will,  and  his 
lips  relaxed  their  curve  of  disdain. 

"  And  first  of  all,"  said  La  Valliere,  with  clasped  hands 
and  bowed  head;  "first  of  all,  I  implore  [)araon  of  you, — 
the  most  generous,  the  noblest  of  men.  Though  I  have  left 
you  in  ignorance  of  what  was  passing  within  my  heart,  yet  I 
never  meant  to  deceive  you.  Oh,  I  implore  you,  Raoul !  I  be" 
you  on  my  knees,  answer  me  — if  it  be  only  by  reproaches" 
Better,  far  better  a  taunt  from  your  lips  than  suspicion  in 
your  heart." 

"  I  admire  your  subtlety,  mademoiselle,"  said  Raoul,  with  a 
desperate  struggle  to  remain  calm.  "To  leave  another  in 
Ignorance  that  you  are  deceiving  him  is  loyal,  but  to  deceive 
him,  it  seems,  is  wrong,  and  that  you  would  never  do." 

"  Monsieur,  for  a  long  time  1  believed  that  I  loved  you 
above  all.  and  so  long  as  I  believed  in  my  love  for  you  I  told 
you  that  I  loved  you.  At  IJlois  I  loved  you.  The  King  came 
to  Bloi^,.  I  thought  that  I  loved  you  still.  I  would  havt; 
sworn  it  before  the  altar,  but  a  day  came  which  undeceived 
me." 

"  Well,  upon  tliat  day,  mademoiselle,  seeing  I  on  my  side 
loved  you  still,  loyalty  should  have  commanded  you  to  tell  me 
that  you  cared  for  me  no  longer." 

"  On  that  day,  Raoul  —  the  day  when  I  read  the  very  depths 
of  my  own  heart  — the  day  when  I  owned  to  myself  that 
you  did  not  fill  all  my  thoughts  —  the  day  when  I  saw  before 
me  another  future  than  that  of  your  friend,  your  betrothed, 
your  wife  —  on  that  day,  Raoul,  you,  alas !  were  not  beside 
me." 

"  You  knew  where  I  was  to  be  found,  mademoiselle.  You 
should  have  written  to  me." 

"  Raoul,  I  dared  not.  I  was  a  coward,  Raoul !  How  could 
It  be  otherwise?  I  knew  you  so  well.  I  knew  how  you  loved 
me,  and  I  trembled  at  the  mere  thought  of  the  grief  I  should 
cause  you.  And  this  is  so  true,  Raoul,  that  at  this  very  mo- 
ment as  I  speak,  bowed  before  you,  with  a  sinking  heart,  a 
voice  full  of  sighs,  eyes  full  of   tears,  with   no  shield  but  the 
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frankness  with  which  I  tell  you  all,  my  greatest  sorrow  is  that 
which  I  read  in  your  eyes." 

Itauul  tried  to  smile. 

'•No,"  went  on  the  girl,  with  profound  conviction,  "you 
wiil  not  do  me  the  wrong  of  disguising  your  true  feelings  be- 
ti)ie  nie  now.  You  loved  me.  You  were  sure  of  your  affection 
lor  me.  You  did  not  deceive  yourself  —  did  not  lie  to  your 
.Avn  heart,  while  I — I  —  "  and  pale  as  ileath.  Hinging  her 
arms  above  her  head,  she  fell  on  her  knees  before  him. 

'•  While  you,"  said  Raoul,  "  told  me  that  you  loved  me 
when  YOU  really  loved  another  I  " 

"  Alas,  yes  ! "  cried  tiie  i)oor  child,  "  alas  !  I  love  another  ! 
and  that  other  —  oh.  Heaven  !  let  me  tell  you  all,  Raoul,  it  is 
liiy  only  excuse  :  1  love  that  other  better  than  my  life  —  better 
than  my  own  soul.  Pardon  my  fault,  Raoul,  or  punish  my 
tieasuii."  I  came  here,  not  to  defend  myself,  but  to  say  to  you  : 
'  Von  know  what  it  is  to  love.  Well,  I  love  !  with  a  love  such 
t  hat  1  would  give  my  life  —  nay,  my  soul  —  for  him  I  love.  If  he 
i^lioidd  ever  cease  to  love  me,  I  shall  die  of  grief,  unless  God 
ronies  to  my  aid,  unless  he  has  mercy  on  me.'  Raoul,  I  am 
here  to  submit  myself  to  your  will,  whatever  it  be  —  to  die  if 
It  be  your  wish  that  I  should  die.  Kill  me,  then,  Raoul,  if  in 
voiir  heart  you  think  that  I  deserve  death." 

'•  Beware,  mademoiselle,"  said  Raoul,  "  the  woman  who  in- 
vites deatli  is  the  woman  who  has  nothuig  but  her  heart's  Wood 
left  to  give  to  the  lover  she  has  betrayed." 

'•  You  are  right,"'  she  said. 

Raoul  breathed  a  deep  sigh.  "  And  you  love  without  being 
able  to  forget  ?  "  he  cried. 

'■  I  love  without  wishing  to  forget,  without  wishing  evn  to 
Icive  another,"  replied  La  Valliere. 

'•  It 's  well ! "  said  Raoul,  "  you  have  said  to  me,  in  tni*.h,  all 
that  you  had  to  say,  all  that  I  could  desire  to  know,  and  now, 
niadenioiselle,  it  is  my  turn  to  ask  pardon;  it  is  I  who  have 
rnnie  near  being  an  obstacle  in  your  life;  it  is  I  who  have  been 
in  the  wrong,  who  by  deceiving  myself  have  helped  to  deceive 
you." 

"  Oh  !  "  sighed  La  V^alli^re,  "  I  do  not  ask  so  much  from 
vtiu,  Raoul." 

'•  I  alone  am  to  blame,  mademoiselle,"  went  on  Raoul ;  "  more 
t'Xiierienced  than  you  in  the  snares   of  life,  I   ought  to  have 
enlightened  you  ;  I  ought  never  to  have  rested  content  wi'-h 
Vol.  hi.  -  9 
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uncertainties.  I  should  have  made  your  heart  speak,  whereas 
1  hardly  wrung  an  answer  from  your  lips.  I  repeat,  mademoi- 
sel]«,  1  crave  your  iorgiveness." 

"It  is  impossible,  impossible!  "  she  cried,  "  you  are  mocking 

"  How  impossible  ?  " 

'U!  mJ*^  ^'^  impossible  to  be  so  good,  so  generous,  so  noble 

"Take  care,"  said  Raoul,  with  a  bitter  smile ;  "  for  you  will 
perhaps  tell  me  next  that  I  did  not  love  you." 

"Oh  !  you  loved  me  like  the  tenderest  of  brothers;  let  me 
believe  that,  Kaoul." 

"  Like  a  brother  ?  Undeceive  yourself,  Louise.  I  loved  you 
like  a  lover,  like  a  husband,  as  the  tenderest  of  men  could  love  " 

"  Raoul,  Raoul !  " 

"  Like  a  brother  ?  Oh,  Louise,  I  loved  vou  so  that  I  could 
have  given  my  blood  for  you,  drop  by  drop,  my  ^-.h,  shred  by 
shred,  my  eternity,  hour  by  hour." 

"  Raoul,  Raoul,  have  pity  !  " 

"I  loved  you  so,  Louise,  that  my  heart  is  der.d,  that  my 
taith  totters,  that  my  eyes  are  dim.  I  loved  you  so  that  there 
is  nothing  left  to  me  on  earth  or  in  heaven." 

"Raoul,  Raoul,  my  friend!  I  imj.lore  you,  spare  me!" 
cried  La  \  alliere.     "  Oh,  if  I  had  but  known  —  " 

"  ^*  IS  too  late,  Louise  ;  you  love,  you  are  happy  ;  I  read 
that  happiness  through  your  tears ;  behind  your  tears  of 
loyalty,  I  hear  your  sighs  of  love.  Louise,  Louise,  you  who 
have  made  of  me  the  most  wretched  of  men,  leave  me,  I 
implore  you.     Adieu  !  adieu  !  " 

"  Forgive  me,  I  entreat  you  \  " 

"What!  have  I  not  done  more  than  that?  Have  I  not 
told  you  that  I  shall  love  you  always  '!  " 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  "hands. 

"And  to  tell  you  that  — do  you  understand,  Louise  ?  — to 
tell  you  that  as  I  have  told  it  you,  to  tell  it  at  such  a  moment, 
IS  to  speak  my  own  death  sentence.     Adieu  !  " 

La  Valliere  sought  to  stretch  out  her  hands  towards  him. 
"  We  must  meet  no  more  in  this  world,'"  he  said. 
She  strove  to  cry  out ;  he  laid  his  hand   across   her   mouth. 
She  pressed  her  lips  to  that  hand,  and  fell  insensible 

"Olivam,"  called  Raoul,  "lift  this  lady  up,  and  carry  her  tc 
ner  coach,  winch  is  waitin.j  at  the  door." 
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Olivain  niiserl  J\pr  in  his  arms.  Kaoul  made  a  movement 
t<i\\ar(ls  J..:i  Vallieie  as  if  to  clasp  her  m  a  first  and  last 
ciiibrace;  then  stopping  suddenly:  "No,"  he  cried,  "this 
tioasiire  is  not  mine.  I  am  not  the  King  of  France,  to  steal 
mother's  !  " 

And  he  withdrew  into  his  chamber,  while  the  lackey  bore 
iiway  the  still  unconscious  form  of  La  Valliere. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


WHAT    KAOLL    HAK    GUESSED. 

As  soon  as  Raoul  had  gone  out,  Athos  and  D'Artagnaii, 
after  the  exclamation  of  pity  which  they  had  both  uttered, 
idund  themselves  alone,  face  to  face.  Athos  at  once  resumed 
tlie  eager  expression  he  had  worn  ui)on  D'Artagnan's  first 
I'litrance.  "  Well,  dear  friend,"  he  said,  "  what  did  you  come 
to  announce  to  me?  "' 

••  I  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"Certainly,  you!  You  are  not  sent  to  me  thus  without 
some  reason."     And  Athos  smiled. 

"  Ui)on  my  soul !  "  cried  D'Artagnan. 

"Come,  I  will  put  you  at  your  ease,  dear  friend.  The 
King  is  enraged,  is  he  not?" 

"Well,  I  must  confess  to  you  that  he  is  not  very  well 
1 'leased. ■' 

"  And  you  have  come  —  " 

"  From  him  ?     Yes." 

"  To  arrest  me,  then  ?  " 

"  You  have  hit  the  mark,  my  friend." 

"  I  was  expecting  it.     Let  us  go." 

"  Oh,  oh  !  the  devil !  "  cried  D'Artagnan.  "  What  a  hurrvr 
yiiu  arc  in  !  '' 

•'  I  f-^ar  to  delay  you,"  said  Athos,  smiling. 

•  I  have  time  enough.  Are  you  not  curious,  moreover,  to 
liiar  what  passed  between  the  King  and  me  ?  " 

"  If  it  please  you  to  relate  it  to  me"  dear  friend,  I  will  listen 
witli  jdeasure,"  and  he  motioned  D'Artagnan  to  a  large  arra- 
( liair.  111  which  the  latter  stretched  himself  out  at  ease 
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"  I  cnre  a  great  deal  about  it,"  coiitimied  D'Artagnan, 
"bccausi^  the  coiiveisatioii  was  a  rather  odd  one." 

"  I  am  listening." 

"  Well,  in  the  tirst  place,  the  King  summoned  me." 

"  Immediately  on  my  dei)aitui'e  ?  " 

"  You  had  hardly  got  to  the  loot  of  the  staircase,  so  my 
musketeers  told  mo.  I  entered,  my  friend.  The  King  was 
not  red  in  the  lace;  he  was  purple.  I  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  taken  place,  only  I  saw  upon  the  floor  a  sword,  broken  in 
two  pieces. 

'• '  (/aptain  d'Artagnan,'  cried  the  King,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
me.  '8ire,'  I  answered.  '  I  cast  off  M.  de  la  Fere,'  he  cried; 
'  he  is  insolent.'  '  Insolent  ?  '  I  exclaimed,  in  such  a  tone  that 
the  King  stopped  .short.  '  Captain  d'Artagnan,'  he  resumeil. 
between  his  set  teeth,  'you  shall  listen  to  me,  and  obey  me." 
'  Such  is  my  duty,  Sire.'  '  I  wished  to  spare  this  gentleman  — 
of  whom  I  have  some  pleasant  memories  —  the  affront  of  havin;^' 
him  arrested  here  in  my  palace.'  '  Ah,  indeed  ! '  I  rejoined, 
tranquilly.  '  But,"  he  proceeded,  '  you  will  take  a  coach.'  At 
this  I  made  a  slight  movement.  'Or,  if  you  feel  reluctant  t(i 
arrest  him  yourself,  send  me  my  captain  of  the  guards.' 

"'  Sire,'  I  replied,'  there  is  no  occasion  to  call  the  captain  df 
the  guards,  since  I  am  on  duty.'  '  I  do  not  wish  to  distress 
you,'  said  the  King,  kindly;  'you  have  always  served  me  well, 
M.  d'Artagnan.'  'There  is  nothing  to  distress  me,  Sire,'  I  an- 
swered ;  '  I  am  on  duty,  that  is  all.'  '  But,'  replied  the  King,  in 
amazement, '  I  thought  the  count  was  your  friend.'  '  If  he  were 
my  own  father,  Sire,  I  am  none  the  less  on  duty.'  The  Kin;; 
gave  me  a  scrutinizing  look,  but  I  kept  an  ini|';issible  counte- 
nance and  he  seemed  satisfied.  '  You  will  then  proceed  to 
arrest  M.  le  ( 'omte  de  la  Fere  ?  '  he  asked.  '  Certainly,  Sire, 
if  you  order  me  to  do  so.'  '  Verj'  well,  those  are  your  orders.' 
I  bowed.  '  Where  is  the  count.  Sire  ? '  I  said.  '  You  nuist  look 
for  him.'  '  I  am  to  arrest  him,  then,  wherever  he  may  be  '.' ' 
'  Yes  ;  however,  try  to  manage  it  so  that  he  shall  be  at  home. 
In  case  he  should  be  returning  to  his  estate,  follow  him  out  of 
Paris  and  arrest  him  on  the  road.'  I  bowed,  and  as  I  remained 
standing,  '  Weil,  what  is  it '.''  asked  the  King.  '  I  am  waiting, 
Sire."  '  For  what  arc  you  waiting  / '  '  For  written  orders. ' 
The  King  seemed  annoyed,  for  imloed  this  was  to  commit 
another  arbitrary  act,  to  repeat  his  highhanded  measure,  if 
such  it  were.     He  accordiuiilv  took  uu  the  uen  slowly,  and  in 
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;i  very  bad  temper,  and  wrote  :  '  This  is  an  order  to  M.  le 
chevalier  d'Artagnan,  lieutenant-captain  of  my  musketeers,  to 
iinest  M.  le  Conite  de  la  Fere,  wherever  he  may  find  him.' 
Then  he  turned  towards  me  as  I  stood  without  moving  a 
muscle  of  my  face.  Doubtless  he  t(»ok  my  tranquillity  for 
liiavado,  for  he  signed  in  haste,  and  handing  me  the  order, 
'I  id  I'  he  cried.     I  obeyed  and  here  I  am."' 

Athos  pressed  his  friend's  hand.  "  Let  us  be  off !  "  he 
sii.l. 

"  Oh  !"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "you  must  have  some  small 
affairs  to  settle  before  you  leave  your  lodgings  like  this." 

"  I  ■.'  not  at  all." 

"  How  is  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  forsooth !  You  know,  D'Artagnan,  that  I  have 
111  ways  been  merely  a  traveller  in  this  world,  ready  to  start  for 
!li(>  ends  of  the  earth  at  the  command  of  my  King,  ready  to 
li  ave  this  world  for  another  at  the  command  of  my  God.  What 
(l.ii's  a  man  require  who  is  prepared  for  everything?  —  his  port- 
manteau or  his  coffin.  I  am  ready  to-day  as  always,  dear 
trit'ud.     Lead  me  away  then." 

"  Hut  Bragelonne  ?  " 

"  I  have  brought  him  up  in  the  same  principles  by  which 
.  am  guided  myself,  and  you  must  have  noticed  that  the 
iiKiment  he  .saw  you  he  guessed  for  what  cause  you  had 
niiue.  We  put  him  off  the  track  for  a  moment,  but  be 
siu-e,  he  expects  my  disgrace  too  fully  to  be  alarmed  beyond 
measure.     Let  us  be  going."' 

'•  Let  us  be  going,"  returned  D'Artagnan,  quietly. 

"My  friend,"  said  the  count,  "since  I  broke  my  sword  in 
tlic  Kmg's  pre.sence  and  threw  the  fragments  at  his  feet, 
1  think  that  must  excuse  me  from  delivering  it  up  to  you." 

"  Vou  are  right,  and  besides,  what  the  devil  should  I  do  with 
V'lur  sword  ?  " 

••  Sliall  I  walk  before  you  or  behind  you  ?" 

••  Vou  will  walk  arm  in  arm  with  me,"  replied  D'Artagnan, 
and  he  took  the  Comte  de  la  Fere's  arm  to  descend  the  stair- 
I  isc;  thus  they  reached  the  landing.  Grimaud,  whom  they  met 
in  the  antechamber,  watched  their  departure  with  some  anxiety. 
]!'■  knew  the  world  too  well  !iot  to  suspect  that  some  mystery 
^v  <  hidden  beneath  all  this. 
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••  Ah  !  it  is  you,  my  good  Grimaud,"  said  Athos. 

jdingr  —  " 
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"  To  take  a  riilc  in  my  coach,"  interrupted  D'Artagnan,  with 
a  frit'iidly  nod. 

(iriinaud  thanked  l)'Aita}:^nan  by  a  grimace  whicli  was  evi- 
dently intended  lor  a  smile,  ami  waited  upon  tiie  two  friends 
to  the  (hior.  Athos  Htep[)ed  into  the  carriage  first,  D'Artagnan 
iollowed,  without  giving  any  order  to  tlie  coachman.  Their 
departure  iiad  taken  phice  so  quietly  that  it  created  no  sen- 
Katiiin  in  the  neighhorhood. 

When  the  coach  had  reached  the  (juays  Athos  spoke.  "  You 
are  taking  me  to  the  Hastille,  1  see." 

"  I,"  said  D'Artagnan,  '<  1  am  taking  you  wherever  you  wish 
to  go  ;  not  elsewheie." 

'•  How  is  that'."'  cried  the  count,  in  surprise. 

"  Pnrdii'ii  '  "  said  D'Artagnan,  "  you  understand  perfectly, 
my  dear  count,  tliat  I  only  undertook  this  commission  in  order 
that  you  might  act  your  pleasure.  You  did  not  e.xpect  me  to 
throw  you  into  prison  brutally  like  that,  without  reflection.  If 
I  had  anticijiated  that,  I  should  have  let  the  captain  of  the 
guards  arrest  you."' 

"  And  so  —  "  inquired  Athos. 

'•  And  so,  I  repeat,  we  are  going  wherever  you  wish." 

"  Dear  friend,"'  said  Athos,  embracing  D'Artagnan,  "  I  rec- 
ognize you  in  this  I  " 

"  On  my  faith  !  it  seems  to  me  simple  enough.  The  coach- 
man shall  drive  you  to  the  barrier  of  Cours-la-Reine,  you  will 
find  there  a  horse  which  I  ordered  to  be  in  waiting  for  you. 
Mounted  on  that  horse,  yon  can  ride  three  posts  without  stop- 
]>ing,  and  I  on  my  side  will  not  return  to  the  King  to  tell  him 
you  are  gone  until  it  is  too  late  to  overtake  you.  During  that 
time  you  will  have  reached  Havre,  and  from  Havre  you  will 
sail  for  England,  where  you  will  find  the  pretty  house  which 
my  friend,  M.  Monk,  presented  to  me,  without  counting  the 
hospitality  which  will  doubtless  be  offered  you  by  King 
Charles.     Well,  what  do  you  say  to  that  plan  ?  " 

"  Take  me  to  the  Bastille,"  replied  Athos,  with  a  smile. 

"  Obstinate  man  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  "only  reflect  a  little." 

"  Upon  what  ?  " 

"  That  you  are  no  longer  twenty  years  of  age.  Believe  me, 
my  friend,  I  speak  of  what  1  know.  A  prison  is  mortal  to 
men  of  our  years.  No,  no,  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  languish 
in  prison.     The  mere  thought  of  it  turns  my  head." 

■■  mcna,    rcpiiea  Atiios,    '•  uou   iiaa  happiiy  ureiiteu  me  aa 
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stronij;  in  Ixxly  as  in  mind.  1  shall  be  strong,  believe  me,  t(» 
my  latest  breath." 

"  Milt  this  is  not  strength,  dear  friend,  it  is  folly." 

••  No,  D'Artagnan,  it  is  supreme  good  sense.  Do  not  imagine 
that  I  am  discu.ssing  with  yon,  the  least  in  the  world,  the 
■  luestion  of  whether  you  would  ruin  yourself  by  saving  me. 
I  would  have  done  just  what  you  have  pliiuned  if  Hight  had 
,  luted  me.  I  would  have  aecejjted  from  you  what,  doubt- 
less, under  like  conditions,  you  would  have  accepted  from 
me.  No,  I  know  you  too  well  even  to  touch  upon  that  ques- 
tion."' 

••  -Vh  1  if  you  would  let  me  have  my  way,"  cried  D'Artagnan, 
••  1  would  soon  send  the  King  running  after  you." 

••  He  is  king,  dear  friend." 

"Oh!  what  do  I  care  for  tliat  ?  King  as  he  is,  I  should 
!i;ive  said  to  him  plainly :  Sire,  imprison,  exile,  put  to  death 
all  France  and  all  Europe;  order  me  to  arrest  and  to  stab 
whom  you  will,  if  it  were  Monsieur,  your  brother,  but  do  not 
touch  a  hair  of  tlie  head  of  one  of  the  four  musketeers,  or 
i/iitri/ioux  !  —  " 

"  Dear  friend,"  replied  Athos,  calmly,  "  I  should  like  to  con- 
viuce  yon  of  one  thing;  that  is,  that  1  wish  to  be  arrested, 
that  I  desire  an  arrest  beyond  everytliing."  D'Artagnan 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Well,  what  have  you  to  say  ?  "  continued  Athos.  "  So  it 
IS :  Even  were  you  to  let  me  go  free,  I  should  return  and 
"Icliver  myself  up.  I  wish  to  prove  to  this  young  man  that 
ilie  splen(h)r  of  a  crown  has  dazzled  him  ;  I  wish  to  show  him 
that  he  can  be  the  greatest  of  men  only  by  being  the  wisest 
atid  most  generous.  He  imprisons  me,  he  punishes  me,  he 
tortures  me;  so  be  it.  He  abuses  his  power  and  I  will  teach 
luni  what  remorse  is,  while  waiting  until  God  teaches  him  wliat 
txpiation  is." 

"Friend,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "I  know  only  too  well  that 
'Alien  you  have  once  said 'no,' it  is  final.  I  insist  no  more; 
\uu  wish,  then,  to  go  to  the  Bastille  ?  " 

"  I  wish  it." 

'•  Then  let  us  go  !  To  the  Bastille,"  cried  D'Artagnan  to 
the  coachman,  and  throwing  himself  back  in  the  coacli  he  be- 
TAW  gnawing  his  mustache  with  a  fury  which  showed  Athos 
that  he  had  taken,  or  was  about  to  take,  some  desperate 
resolution.     There  was  dead  silence  in  the  coacli,  which  rolled 
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steadily  aloiijj  without  increasing  or  relaxing  its  speed.  Athos 
took  tlie  niuskctper's  liund  in  his. 

"  Voii  are  not  angry  with  me,  D'Artagnan  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  /  No,  ixinlliti  !  What  yon  are  doing  from  heroism  1 
should  liave  done  myself  out  of  obstinaey." 

"  lint  yon  are  convinted  that  CJod  will  avenge  me,  are  yta 
not,  D'.Vrtagnan  '.'  " 

"  And  I  know  those  upon  earth  who  will  aid  God's  work," 
replied  the  captain. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THREE  GUESTS    WHO   ARE    AMAZED    AT    SUPPIJfO    TOGETHER. 

The  coach  had  now  reached  the  outside  gate  of  the  Bastille. 
Here  a  sentry  stopped  it,  but  at  a  word  from  D'Artagnan  they 
were  allowed  to  pass.  As  they  entered  the  wide  covered  way 
leading  to  the  governor'^  court  D'Artagnan,  whose  lynx  eye 
saw  everything,  even  through  walls,  suddenly  cried  out  • 
"  Eh  !  what  is  that  I  see  ?  " 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  friend  ?  "  returned  Athos,  calmly. 
"  Look  out  yonder !  " 
"  In  the  court  ?  " 
'•  Yes.  yes,  make  haste  !  " 

"  Well,  I  see  a  coach  arriving,  —  doubtless  some  poor  pris- 
oner like  myself  whom  they  are  bringing  here.'' 
"  Oh,  that  would  be  too  droll :  " 
"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

'*  Look  again,  quickly,  and  see  if  you  can  make  out  who  it  is 
that  is  getting  out  of  the  coach." 

At  that  moment  a  second  sentr>-  had  summoned  D'Artagnan 
to  .stand,  and  while  the  formalities  were  being  gone  throu<^h 
with,  Athos  could  observe  at  a  hundred  paces  off  the  man 
whom  his  friend   had  pointed  out  to  him. 

"  Well,"  asked  D'Artas^nan,  "do  you  see  him  ?" 
"  Yes,  It  is  a  man   in  a  gray  coat  who  is  getting  out  of  the 
carnage  ;  that  is  all.'' 

"  Athos,  I  wager  that  it  is  he." 

"  He  ?     Who  ?  " 

"  Aram  is." 

•■'  Aramis  arrested  ?     Impossible  ! " 
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"  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  under  arrest,  since  we  see  that  he  is 
.lone  in  his  carriage." 

"  What  is  he  doing  here,  then  ?  " 

"  ( )h  !  he  is  a  friend  of  Baiseineaux,  the  governor,"  replied 
I  he  musketeer,  slyly.  "On  my  faith,  we  have  arrived  in  the 
nick  of  tune." 

"  For  what?" 

"Oh  !  to  see!  " 

"  I  regret  this  encounter  exceedingly.  Araniis  on  catching 
sit,'ht  of  me  \vill  be  doably  annoyed:  first,  at  seeing  me  here, 
secondly,  at  being  seen." 

■•  Well  reasoned." 

"  I'nhappily  there  is  no  help  for  it  when  you  meet  some  one 
ill  tlie  Hastille.  Even  if  you  wish  to  retreat  to  avoid  him  it  is 
iiiil)os.sible." 

"  I  tell  you,  Athos,  that  I  have  my  idea.  We  must  contrive 
to  spare  Aramis  the  annoyance  you  speak  of." 

"  How  can  we  do  that  ?  " 

"  Do  as  1  tell  you,  or  rather,  let  me  manage  the  thing  in  my 
(iwn  fashion.  I  would  not  advise  you  to  tell  a  falsehood ;  it 
\v(p\ikl  be  quite  impossible.'' 

'•  What  then  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  shall  lie  for  two.  It  comes  so  easy  to  the  Gascon 
nature." 

Athos  smiled.  The  carriage  stopped  at  that  moment  where 
t  he  one  we  have  just  pointed  out  had  stopped,  before  the  door 
lit  the  governor's  house. 

"  It  is  understood,  then  ?  "  whispered  D'Artagnan  in  hia 
ti iend's  ear.  Athos  made  a  motion  of  assent  and  they  went  up 
I  lie  stairs.  If  it  seems  astonishing  that  a  party  should  enter 
the  Uastille  with  such  ease,  let  our  readers  remember  that  at 
tlic  o\itside  gate,  which  was  the  one  most  closely  guarded, 
l>'Aitagnau  had  announced  that  he  was  bringing  a  prisoner  of 
stace.  At  the  third  gate,  on  the  contrary,  that  is,  once  fairly 
in.  he  merely  said  :  "  To  M.  de  Baisemeaux."  and  they  both 
passed  on.  They  were  ushered  into  the  dining  hall  of  the 
LTiivernor,  where  the  first  face  that  met  D'Artagnan's  eye  was 
tliat  of  Aramis,  who  was  seated  beside  Baisemeaux,  awaiting 
I  lie  arrival  of  a  sumptuous  repast,  whose  odor  was  already 
tilling  the  apartment.  If  D'Artagnan  a.ssumed  surprise, 
Vv^iiii*^  ff^r  hip.  nnrt  did  tint  li.Tve  to  ?i?.?.ume  it.  He  started  on 
seeing  his  friends,  and  his  emotion  was  visible. 
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MoiiiiwIiiUi  Atlios  ;iml  D'Arta^jiian  were  paying  their  ro. 
Spocts  to  tlif  Kiivcninr,  wlio.  aiiiiizod.  stu^'Korod  liy  \\w  pifsfiice 
ol  tlim-  siicli  K'u.'sts.  was  niakiii^'  a  host  ..f  cvolmiuns  aroiin.l 
tht'iii. 

••  Well,  how  is  this  '.'  "  sai<l  Arainis.     "  \\y  what  chaiice " 

"That  is  wliat  we  woiihl  ask  yoii."  retortt-W  D'Artaj^Miaii. 
'•Are     we    all     Kiviii^    ourselves  up  as  prisoners'/''  cried 
Araiiiis,  with  atte.ted  hilarity. 

"  Ah,  ah  : "'  rejoined  I)'Ar'ta>,'iiaii.      "  It  is  true;  these  walls 
have  a  devilish  aroma  of  tlie  prison.      \tn\  know,  .M.  de  Haise- 
nieaux,  that  yoii  invited  me  to  sup  with  yon   tiie  other  day." 
"  I :'  ■'  eried  I'.aisenieaiix. 

'•  What 's  this  •.'      Von  seem    to  liave  fallen   from  the  rloud-: 
Have  you  forgotten  allahout  it '.'" 

liaisemeaux  turned  pale,  then  re.l ;  he  looked  at  Arauiis,  who 
looked  at  him,  and  endr'd  by  stammering: 

"Certainly  —  1   am   enchanted  —  but  on  my  honor  !—  I  do 
not —  ah.  my  wretched  niemorv  I "' 

••  It  .seems  I  liave   made  a  nustake,  then,"  said  D'Artagnau, 
in  an  otYended  t(jne. 
•'  How,  a  mistake?" 

"  In  recalling  what  you  have  forgotten." 
"  Oh,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  take  otience,  my  dear  captain,"  h« 
cried.     "  I  am    the  i)oorest  head  in  the   kingdom.     Take  me 
away  from    my  pigeons   ami   this   pigeon-house,  and    I  am  not 
worth  as  much  as  a  six  weeks"  recruit." 

"  You  ih.  lyincmber  at  last,  tlien  ?  "  said  irArtagnan,  coolly. 

"  ^es,  yes,"  replied  the  governor,  hesitating,  "  I  remember." 

"It  was  at  the  King's.      You  were  telling  me  all  manner  of 

stories  as  to  your  business  dealings  with  MM.  Louviere  and 

Tremhlay." 

"Yes.  yes;  I  remember  perfectly."       * 
"  And()f  M.  d'llerblay's  kindness  to  you." 
"  Ah  !"  cried  Aramis.  looking  the  unhappy  governor  straight 
in  the  eye.     "  You  were  just  saying  that  you  had  no  memory, 
M.  liaisenieaux." 

The  latter  cut  the  musketeer  .short. 

"  That  is  it ;  you  are  quite  right.  I  recall  it  all  as  if  I  were 
still  there.  A  hun<lred  thousand  pardons  !  But  take  note  of 
this,  dear  M.  d'Artagnan,  now  and  at  all  times,  invited  or  not. 
you  are  master  here  — you  and  M.  d'Herblay,  your  friend,'' 
l-.iriiing  to  Aramis,  ••  and  monsieur,"  with  a  bow  to  Athos. 
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'•  [  knew  how  it  would  lu',"'  rcplifd  I)'Artagn!iii.  "This  is 
liDW  I  h;ip|ieii('(l  to  coiiH'  :  hiiviii;,'  not  hint,'  to  (hi  this  evemiig 
;it  tilt.'  I'aliiis-lioyjil,  I  thi)iij;ht  I  wo\ihl  t;ike  pot  huk  with  you, 
•mil  on  my  way  I  met  monsieur  — '' 

AthoH  bowed. 

••  M.  In  Conite,  who  had  just  left  tho  Kinj,',  dolivcred  me 
an  order  from  him  which  rp(juires  prompt  execution.  We  were 
•  lose  by  here,  so  I  kept  on  just  to  take  you  by  the  hand,  and 
Id  present  monsieur  to  you,  of  whom  you  were  si>eaking  in 
such  Hatterint,'  terms  when  I  met  you  at  tlie  King's  on  the  same 
evening  when  —  " 

"  Very  well  I  very  well !   M.  le  Comte  de  la  Ftre,  I  believe  ?  " 

<•  I'recisely." 

"  M.  le  ('onite  is  welcome." 

"  .\nd  he  will  dine  with  you  two,  shall  he  not"  while  I  must 
kee])  on  the  traik  like  the  poor  bloodhound  I  am.  You  others 
111'  lucky  mortals,"  he  added,  sighing  as  noisily  as  Portlios 
iiiinht  have  done. 

•■  So  you  are  leaving  us?"  cried  Aramis  and  Baisemeaux, 
with  one  voice,  expressive  of  joyful  surprise,  the  tone  of  which 
was  not  lost  on  D'Artagnan.  "  I  leave  you  in  my  phue,"  he 
went  on,  "an  excellent  and  noble  guest,"  and  lie  'truck 
Vthos  lightly  on  the  shoulder.  The  la'ter  also  had  evinced  a 
little  surpii.se,  which  fact  was  noticed  by  Aramis  alone,  M.  de 
ilaisemeaux  not  being  as  clever  as  our  three  friends. 

•'  What  I  we  are  to  lose  you  ?  "  resumed  the  worthy  governor. 

•'  I  must  leave  you  for  an  hour  or  so.  1  will  be  back  ur 
ilessert." 

'•  Oh  I  we  can  wait  for  you,"  said  Baisemeaux. 

••Oh!  no;  that  would  annoy  me  extremelv." 

••  You  are  really  coming  back?""  asked  Athos,  in  a  tone  of 
doubt. 

"  Most  certainly,"  he  replied  with  a  confidential  grasp  of 
tl.e  hand,  and  he  added  in  a  lower  tone  : 

"  Wait  for  me,  Athos  ;  be  as  gay  as  possible,  and  above  all 
ilungs,  do  not  talk  of  serious  matters,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  !  " 

A  renewed  pressure  of  the  hand  enjoined  on  the  count  the 
iiii'd  of  impenetrable  discretion. 

Baisemeaux  waited  \\\wu  D'ArtagTian  to  the  door,  while 
Aramis,  with  his  most  caressing  manner,  took  possession  of 
Athos,  resolved  to  make  him  speak  out ;  but  Athos  had  all  the 
vntues  in  a   supreme  degree.      If  necessity  had   required   it, 
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he  rmiM  have  been  the  finest  orator  in  the  world,  or  it  occasion 
demanded  he  couhl  have  died  without  a  word  upon  his  lips. 
The  three  gentlei.ien  seated  theniffelves  ten  minutes  after 
D'Artaguan's  departure  at  a  table  amply  supplied  with  every 
gastronomic  luxuiy.  Huge  joints,  delicate  conserves,  a  variety 
of  choice  wines,  appeared  successively  on  this  board,  served  at 
the  King's  expense,  and  the  cost  of  which  M.  Colbert  could 
have  reduced  by  two-thirds  without  causing  any  one  in 
the  Bastille  to  pine  awpy.  Baisemeaux  was  the  only  one  of 
the  trio  who  ate  and  drank  resolutely.  Aramis  refused  nothing 
and  barely  tasted  anything.  Athos,  after  the  soup  and  the 
first  course  or  two,  declined  everything.  The  conv'^;  -ation 
was  what  might  be  expected  between  three  men  of  such  oppo- 
site dis[)Ositions  and  i)rospects. 

Aramis  never  ceased  asking  himself  by  what  strange  chance 
Athos  was  still  Baisemeaux's  guest,  while  D'Artagnan  had 
dei>arted,  and  why  D'Artagnan  was  no  longer  there  when  Athos 
remained.  Athos  was  sounding  the  depths  of  this  mind  of 
Aramis,  nourished  as  it  was  upon  intrigues  and  subterfuge;  he 
looked  well  at  his  man  and  scentt'd  some  new  and  imiwrtant 
scheme.  Then  he  concentrated  his  attention  upon  his  ov 
intarests,  and  asked  himself  why  D'Artagnan  should  ha\ 
quitted  the  Bastille  .so  hastily,  leaving  behind  him  a  prisoner 
so  badly  introduced,  and  so  badly  guarded. 

But  it  is  not  over  these  personages  that  we  must  now  linger  ; 
we  will  abandon  them  to  their  own  reflections  over  the  rem- 
nants of  fish,  fowl,  and  game,  carved  by  Baisemeaux's  liberal 
knife;  and  we  will  set  out  upon  the  track  of  D'Artagnan, 
who,  ret^ntering  the  ooacli  which  Iiad  brought  him,  cried  in  the 
coachman's  ear,  "  To  the  King !  and  burn  the  pavement ! " 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WHAT   WAS    HAPPENING    AT    THE  LOUVRE    DURING    THE    SUPPER 
IN    THE    BASTILLE. 

M.  i)E  Saint-Aignan  had  executed  the  commission  given 
liiiii  by  the  King  to  La  Vi'lliote,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  preced- 
\\\)i  chapter  ;  but  with  all  his  eloquence  he  was  not  able  to  per- 
suade the  young  girl  that  she  had  a  sufficient  protector  in  the 
King,  and  that  she  stood  in  need  of  no  other  frieiid  on  earth 
so  long  as  his  Majesty  took  her  part. 

In  fact,  upon  the  first  word  uttered  by  ihe  confidant  as  to 
the  discovery  of  the  famous  secret,  Louise  broke  out  into  tears 
.iiiil  sobs,  and  abandoned  herself  to  an  excess  of  grief  which 
tlie  King  would  not  have  found  flattering  to  himself  if  he  had 
rlianced  to  be  a  witness  of  it.  Saint-Aignan,  his  ambassador, 
resented  it,  as  his  master  might  have  done,  and  returned 
,it  once  to  the  King  to  announce  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
It  is  there  that  we  now  find  him,  greatly  agitated,  in  presence 
i)f  Louis,  who  was  more  agitatt  .  still. 

"  But,''  said  the  King  to  the  courtier  when  the  latter  had 
tini  '\pd  his  narration,  -what  has  she  decided?  Shall  I  at 
leaM  iiave  a  glimpse  of  her  before  supper  ?  Will  she  come 
here,  or  must  I  go  to  her  ?  " 

"  I  am  persuaded,  Sire,  that  if  your  Majesty  desires  to  see 
lier,  you  must  not  only  take  the  first  steps,  but  go  the  whole 
way."' 

'•  What,  nothing  for  me !  She  takes  it  greatly  to  heart 
about  this  Bragelonne,  then  ?  "  murmured  Louis  XIV.,  between 
Ills  teeth. 

"  Oh  !  Sire,  that  is  not  possible,  for  it  is  your  Majesty  whom 
'.  ademoiselle  de  la  Vaili^re  loves,  and  that  with  all  her  heart. 
Hut  as  you  know,  M.  de  Bragelonne  belongs  to  that  severe 
race  who  love  to  play  the  Roman  hero." 

The  King  smiled  feebly.  He  knew  what  this  meant  only 
tuo  well,  for  Athos  had  just  le*    Mm. 

"  As  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  illiere,*'  pursued  Saint-Aignan, 
"  she  was  brought  u[>  at  tho  >  oart  of  the  dowager  niadame  — 
that  is  to  say,  in  retreat  and  obscurity.  Those  two  lovers  made 
tri;,'id  little  vows  to  each  other  under  the  pale  moon  and  stars, 
ami  you  see,  Sire,  it  is  the  very  devil  now  to  break  off  all  that." 
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Saint-Aigiian  had  fancied  that  he  couhl  still  make  the  Kine 
lau;;h,  but  Louis'  expression,  on  the  contrary',  changed  from  a 
halt-snu  e  to  a  look  of  deep  seriousness.  He  was  beginning: 
to  feel  the  stings  of  that  remorse  which  the  Comte  de  la  Fere 
had  predicted  ;  ne  was  reHecting  that  these  two  young  peoDle 
had  in  truth  loved  each  other  and  had  plighted  th-ir  troth  • 
that  one  of  them  had  kept  it  faithfully,  and  that  the  other 
was  too  loyal  at  heart  not  to  lament  her  perjury. 

And  together  with  remorse  the  pangs  of  jealousy  were  stab- 
bing the  king  s  heart,  so  that  he  uttered  not  a  word,  and 
instead  of  betaking  himself  as  usual  to  the  queen  mother's 
ai)artinents,  or  those  of  Madame,  to  amuse  the  ladies  and  laugh 
with  them,  he  Hung  himself  despondently  into  the  great 
armchair  in  which  his  august  father,  Louis  XIIL,  had  bee-i 
wont  to  bore  himself  for  hours  at  a  time,  in  company  with 
l>a:iu}as  and  Cinq-.Mars. 

Saint-Aignan,  perceiving  that  the  King  was  not  in  a  mood 
to  be  easily  amused,  tried  his  last  resource  by  pronounciii" 
Louise  s  name.     Tiie  King  raised  his  head. 

"  What  does  your  Majesty  propose  to  do  this  evening  ?  Shall 
not  Mademoiselle  de  la  V'alliere  be  informed  ?  " 

"On  my  life!  it  strikes  me  that  she  has  been  informed.'' 
replied  the  King.  ' 

"  Will  your  Majesty  take  a  walk  ?  " 

"  We  have  just  returned  from  walking." 

"  What  shall  we  do,  then,  Sire  ?  " 

yxrl  ^^X.^'l  '^''^'""'  ^aint-Aignan,  each  on  his  own  account. 
When  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  has  given  time  enough  to 
regrets  (here  remorse  was  doing  its  work),  "  slie  will  perhaps 
deign  to  coinmunictte  with  us."'  ' 

"Ah,  Sire  !  can  you  thus  misread  that  devoted  heart  ">  " 
The  King  rose,  crimson  with  vexation;  jealousy  was  now 
devouring  him  in  its  turn.  Saint-Aignan  was  beginning  to 
hnd  the  situation  beyond  him,  when  suddenly  the  curtain  of 
the  door  was  drawn  aside.  The  King  started,  "his  first  thought 
being  that  a  note  had  come  to  him  from  La  Valliere  :  but  in 
place  of  the  messenger  of  love  he  saw  only  bis  captain  of 
nuLsketeers  standing  silent  in  the  doorway. 

"  M.  d'Artagnan  ! "'  he  exclaimed  ;  "  well,' what  is  it "?  " 
DArtagnan  glanced  at  Saint-Aignan;  the  King's  eyes  foi- 
Owed  the  sanu>  direction  as  his  captain's.     The.se  glances  would 
have  spoken  plainly  to  any  one,  all  the  more  to  a  courtier  like 
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Saint-Aignan.  He  bowed  and  withdrew,  leaving  the  King  and 
J>"Ai't;ignau  alone. 

••  Is  it  done  ?  "  asked  the  King. 

'•  Ves,  Wire,"  replied  the  captain  of  musketeers,  in  a  solemn 
vnice,  "  it  is  dune  I  " 

The  King  louud  no  word  in  which  to  reply,  but  pride  for- 
li.ulc  him  to  leave  matters  thus.  When  a  king  has  come  to  a 
(ifcision,  however  unjust,  he  must  prove  to  those  who  liavo 
^(•eii  him  take  it,  and  above  all  to  hinisell,  that  he  was  per- 
Itntly  justiiied  in  so  doing.  There  is  an  infallible  means  of 
ivachmg  this  end,  that  is,  by  putting  the  victim  in  the  wrong. 
Louis,  the  apt  pupil  of  iMazarin  and  Aniu'  of  Austria,  knew 
better  than  any  prince  has  ever  known  it  his  trade  of  king; 
and  he  strove  now  to  give  evidence  of  it.  .\fter  a  mumoiit's 
silence,  during  which  he  had  been  following  the  line  of  reflec- 
tidii  we  have  indicated,  he  asked  carelessly: 

"  What  did  the  count  have  to  say  ?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever.  Sire."' 

"  liut  he  surely  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  arrested  without 
littering  a  word."' 

"  Ho  said  that  he  was  expecting  to  be  arrested,  Sire." 

The  King  raised  his  head  proudly. 

'•  I  trust  that  M.  le  Conite  ue  la  Fere  does  not  persevere  in  his 
role  of  rebel  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place.  Sire,  what  do  you  call  a  rebel  ? '"  asked 
tlip  musketeer,  quietly.  "  Is  a  man  a  rebel,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
King,  who  not  only  lets  him.self  be  flung  into  the  Bastille,  but 
\\lio  n'tually  resists  those  who  are  unwilling  to  conduct  him 

tlirrc  ?'' 

-Who  are  unwilling  to  conduct  him  there  ?"  cried  the  King. 
"  \Vhat  am  I  to  understand  by  that,  captain  '(  Are  vou 
i!iad?"  J  >       if  J  _ 

'•  I  think  not.  Sire." 

"  Yet  you  speak  of  people  who  were  unwilling  to  arrest  M. 
le  ('omte  de  la  Fere?  " 

"  Ves,  Sire." 

''  Who  are  these  people  ?  " 

"  Those  apparently  to  whom  your  Majcstv  gave  the  cominis- 
hii'U."'  replied  the  musketeer. 

^  "  liut  it  was  you  to  whom  I  gave  the  commission,"  cried  the 
King. 

"  Yes,  Sire,  it  was  I." 
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-  And  ^-ou  dare  to  tell  me  that  in  spite  of  u.y  order  it  wi, 

"^  "  Vint";  ararV?  r^'  ^'"  ™*"  ^'"'  ^-^  --l'«d  me  " 
1  lat  vvas  absolutely  my  intention,  Sire." 
"  Oh  ! 

"I  even  proposed  to  him  to  niount  a  horse  which  I  hi,! 
waiting  lor  him  at  the  Harrier  of  the  Conference  "  ' 

ther^  ."i  ""'    ^"''^"'^   "^''^  ^"^   ^'^^-^   ^'h«r«e  waiti,,, 

"Sire,  it  was  to  enable  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Fere  to  rearh 
Havre,  and  thence  to  sail  for  En-dand  " 

«  You  wonld  have  betrayed  me,  then,  monsieur""  cried  the 
King,  with  a  flash  of  ferocious  pride 

'•  Precisely."' 

There  was  nothing  to  reply  to  utterances  made  in  this  tone 

"  You  must  have  had  some  reason  at  least,  M.  d'Arta^n^,, 

'T  Se  '1"  ■'     '"'""'"^  *'^  ^•"^''  -'^h  ;najestJ^""' 
1  have  always  a  reason.  Sire  " 

of"fL?lT"1;!'*^T*^"""'^  y^"--  resista,.ce  on  the  pretext 
of  f  lendship,  the  only  one  which  could  have  excused  you  f, 
I  l)ut  you  at  your  ease  upon  that  chapter  "  ^     ' 

"  Ho-.v  so,  Sire  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sire,  but  —  " 

;;  But  what  ?  "  interrupt«i  the  King,  impatiently. 
'But   warning   me   at   the   same  time   that    if  T    ^i^       . 
arrest  hiin   it  would  be  done  by  yourclTaiu  oMh    gu '1^^ 

not?o''ing;^;;;tn?;T"  ^^""^  ^™"^^^  ^'-"^'^  ^-  ^-.  !'>• 

"  For  me  Sire,  yes,  but  not  for  my  friend,  since  whether 
a?res™:d.-'   '"  ''"'  ^''^'^''"   "^  *^'«   ^-^^«'  ^e'  wi  s'nUe 

"This,  tjien  is  your  devotion,  monsieur,  a  devotion  whi.h 
„rsSr.'''"''   ^'"^"^    '"^   ^*^^'^-     ^'-^   -«   ..ot'^rsoTdL' 

;;  ^„'''''''*'  t^;f "'  f"r  your  Majesty  to  tell  me  what  I  am  " 

I'  \  ery  well,  then,  you  are  a  Fromleur/' 

"  But  .since  there  is  no  longer  a  Fronde,  Sire." 

It  what  you  say  is  true  —  " 
"  What  I  say  is  always  true,  Sire." 
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"  For  what  are  you  here  ?     Speak  !  " 

•'  I  am  here  to  say  to  your  Majesty  :  '  Sire,  M.  le  Comte  de  la 
li  re  IS  m  the  Bastille.'  " 

••  It  is  not  due  to  you,  it  seems." 

••That  is  true,  Sire,  but  in  short,  he  is  there,  and  since  that 
I-'  the  case,  it  is  important  that  your  Majesty  should  know  it." 

•  Ah !  M.  d'Artagnan,  you  are  defying  your  King." 

••  Sire  —  " 

•M.  d'Artagnan,  I  warn  you  that  you  are  abusing  mv 
j  itience."  "^ 

••  On  the  oontrar)',  Sire." 

••  How  on  the  contrary  ?  " 

'•  I  have  come  to  have  myself  arrested,  too." 

'•  To  have  yourself  arrested  ?  you  \'  " 

•^  Doubtless.  My  friend  will  be  very  much  bored  yonder 
;i:hl  I  have  come  to  pn  .use  to  your  Majesty  that  you  should 
l.>rmit  me  to  keep  him  company.  Let  your  Majesty  .speak  the 
void,  and  I  will  arrest  myself;  I  shall  not  need  the  captain  of 
tlic  guards  for  that,  you  may  be  sure." 

rhe  I-^ing  sprang  toward  the  table  and  seized  a  pen  to  write 
f  order  for  D'Artagnan's  imprisonment. 

•  Take  notice  that  it  is  to  be  perpetual,  monsieur,"  he  cried 
ill  a  tone  of  menace. 

'■  I  count  upon  it.  Sire,  for  when  once  you  have  done  that  fine 
stoke,  you  will  hardly  venture  to  look  me  in  the  face  again." 
i  he  King  flung  his  pen  away  with  violence. 

•  Vou  may  go,  sir !  "  he  said. 

•  Oh  !  not  yet,  Sire,  if  it  please  your  Majesty.  I  came  to 
SI  I  ak  gently  to  the  King  ;  the  King  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
earned  away  by  wrath  ;  that  is  unfortunate,  but  I  shall  none 
tin;  less  say  to  your  Majesty  what  I  had  to  say." 

•  Your  resignation,  monsieur  !  your  resignation  !  " 

"  Siie,  you  know  that  I  do  not  take  my  resignation  much  to 
II  art,  since  at  Blois,  on  the  day  when  your  Majesty  refused 
King  Charles  II.  the  million,  which  my  friend  the  Comte  de  la 
I  "If  gave  him,  I  offered  my  resignation  to  your  Majesty." 

••  Oo  so  at  once,  then  !  " 

"  No,  Sire,  for  it  is  not  my  resignation  which  is  in  question 
ii;'w.  Your  Majesty  took  up  your  pen  to  send  me  to  the  Bas- 
tili,.  —  why  did  you  change  yjur  mind  ?" 

•  D'Artagnan  !   you  Gascon  braggart !    Who  is  King  here 
J'liu  or  I  ? "  b  > 
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"  You,  Sire,  unluckily." 

"  How  unluckily  ?" 

"  Y'es,  Siie,  lor  if  I  were  King  —  " 

"  If  you  were  King,  you  would  doubtless  sanction  M.  d'Ar- 
tagnan's  rebellion,  would  you  not  '.'  " 

"  Ves,  doubtless,  and  I  would  say  to  my  captain  of  muske- 
teers,-' pursued  D'Artagnan,  "rwould'look  at  him  with 
hiiinan  eyes,  not  with  darning  coals  of  tire,  and  I  would  sav  ■ 
'  .M.  d'Artagnau,  I  have  forgotten  thai  I  was  King.  1  haVe 
descended  from  my  throne  to  insult  a  gentlemau."' 

"  Monsieur,"  cried  the  King,  «  do  you  think  to  excuse  your 
fnend  by  surpassing  him  in  insolence  '.' "' 

"  Oh  !  Sire,  I  shall  go  much  farther  than  he,"'  said   D'Ar- 
taguan,  "  and  you  will  have  only  yourself  to  blame.     I  shall  say 
to  you  whi.t  he,  the  most  delicate  of  men,  did  not  say.     I  shall 
say :    '  Sire,  you  sacrificed  his  son,  and  he  defended'  that  son  • 
you  then  sacrificed  the  father;  he  spoke  to  vou  in  the  name  of 
honor,  religion,  and  virtue,  you  spurned  him,  drove  him  from 
you,  imprisoned  him.'    I  shall  be  sterner  than  he  and  I  shall 
say  :   '  Sire,  choose  !  will  you  have  friends  or  lackeys,  soldiers 
or  cringing  fops,  strong  men  or  puppets  ?     Do  you  wish  men 
to  serve  you  or  to  bend  their  necks  before  you  ?     Do  you  wish 
them  to   love  you  or  to   fear  you  ?    If  vou  prefer   baseness, 
intrigue,  cowardice,  you   have  but  to  say  so  ;  we    will    leave 
you,  we  who  are  the  sole  remnants,  I  will  say  more,  we  who 
are  the   only  models   of  the   valor   of  an   earlier   day  —  ve 
who   have    served,   and   surpassed,    perhaps,     in    worth    and 
courage,  the  great  captains  of  the  past.     Make  haste,  Sire,  and 
choose  !     Keep  what   is  left  to  you   of  great  nobles,  you  will 
always  have  enough  courtiers.     Make  haste  and  send  me  to 
the  Hastil le  with  my  friend  ;  for  if  you  could  not  listen  to  the 
Oomte  de  la  Fere,  whose  voice  was  the  voice  of  gentleness  and 
honor,  if  you  cannot  listen  to  D'Artagnan,  who  speaks  with 
tlie  rude,  frauK  voice  of  sincerity,    you  are  a  ba.l  king,  and 
by  to-morrow  you  will  be  a  poor  king.     J^ow  bad  kings   are 
abhorred,  and  poor  kings  are  driven  fiom  their  thrones.'     That 
is  what  I  had  to  «ay  to  you,  Sire.     You  were  wrong  in  drivin- 
me  to  10.  " 

The  King  fell  back  cold  and  rigid  in  his  chair  ;  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  thunder-bolt,  falling  at  his  feet,  could  not  have 
startled  him  more.  That  rude  voice  of  sincerity,  as  D'Artagnan 
called  It,  had  transfixed  his  heart  like  a  sword-blade 
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D'Artagnan  had  said  all  that  he  had  to  say.      Uiidprstaiid- 
111-  the  wrath  of  the  Kin-,  h.;  drew  his  sword,  and,  approaching' 
L-uis  X[\  .  with  due  respect,  laid  it  upon  the  table  before  him 
|:  .1  the  king,  with  a  gesture  of  fiuy,  pnshed  ihe  sword  from 
iiiiii,  so  that  It  fell   to  the  floor,  and  rolled  to  D'Artagiian's 

Ici't. 

-Master  of  himself  as  the  musketeer  was,  lie  turned  livid  in 
Ins  turn,  and  boiling  with  indignation  cried  out :  "  A  king  may 
(  isgrace  a  soldier,  he  may  exile  him,  he  mav  sentcn.  e  him  to 
il.'iith,  but  were  he  a  hundred  times  a  king  he  has  not  the 
n,'ht  to  insult  hini  by  dishonoring  liis  sword.  Bethink  you, 
NIC .  ihis  sullied  blade  can  have  no  scabbard  now  except  mv 
.'■.ut  or  yours.  I  choose  my  own,  Sire ;  thank  God  for  it,  and 
t"i  my  forbearance  I  " 

Then  rushing  upon  his  sword  :  «  My  blowl  be  upon  your 
l.'iid,  Sire :  he  cried  ;  and  with  a  rapid  movement  he  set  the 
iilt  to  the  ground,  and  directed  the  point  towards  his  own 
iHvast.  Hut  the  King  dashed  forward  with  a  movement  still 
>w. Iter  than  D'Artagnan's,  flinging  his  right  arm  around  the 
nmsketeer  s  neck,  while  with  the  left  he  seized  the  blade  of 
tiu«  sword  in  the  middle,  and  slipped  it  silently  back  into  the 
s.;il))ard.  I)  Artagnan,  stiff,  pale,  and  still  trembling  with  rage 
l.t  the  King  do  all  without  a  motion  on  Ins  own  part  Then' 
I.ouis,  deeply  moved,  stepped  back  to  the  table,  took  his  pen 
^v..te  several  lines,  signed  them,  and  held  out  his  haml  to 
I'  Artagnan. 

'•  What  is  this  paper.  Sire  ?  "  said  the  captain. 

-An  order  to  M.  d'Artagnau  to  release  M.  le  Comte  de  la 
I'l-e  on  the  spot." 

D'Artagnan  .seized  the  royal  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips 
1  lifin  he  folded  the  order,  slipped  it  under  his  coat  of  butf 
an  1  left  the  room.  Neither  King  nor  captain  had  uttered 
a  syllable. 

■•<  »h.  human  heart !  compass  for  kings  to  steer  by  '  "  mur- 
miml  Louis  left  alone;  "when  .shall  I  learn  to  i4ad  your 
-■  ivt  folds  like  the  pages  of  a  bov.k  ?     No,  I  am  not  a  bad 

'ilV""°'       *"  """^  *  ^''*""  ^"'^''    ^''*'  alas!    I  am  still  a 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


POLITICAL    RIVALRr. 

D'Artaonan  had  promised  M.  de  Baisemeaux  to  be  bark  in 
time  for  dessert,  and  he  kept  his  word.  They  were  still  sit- 
ting over  the  wine  and  tiie  choice  liiiuors,  for  which  the  gov- 
ernor's cellars  were  famous,  when  the  spurs  of  the  muskcteor 
were  heard  clanking  through  the  corridor,  and  he  himself 
stood  in  the  doorway. 

Athos  and  Aramis  had  been  playing  a  cautious  game,  ,.  I 
consequently  neither  had  penetrated  tlie  other's  play.  They 
had  supped,  talked  much  of  the  IJastille,  of  the  last  journey 
to  Fontainebleau,  of  M.  Fouquet's  approaching  fete  at  Vaux. 
They  had  been  prodigal  of  generalities,  and  no  one  but  Baise- 
meatix  had  ventured  to  touch  on  particulars. 

D'Artagnan  dropped  down  upon  them  in  the  midst  of  the 
conversation,  still  pale  and  agitated  from  his  interview  witli 
the  King.  Baisemeaux  hastened  to  draw  up  another  chair. 
D'Artagnan  allowed  his  glass  to  be  filled,  and  emptied  it, 
both  Athos  and  Aramis  remarking  meanwhile  his  emotion. 
As  for  Baisemeaux,  he  saw  nothing  save  the  captain  of  the 
King's  musketeers,  whom  he  was  eager  to  entertain.  Who 
ever  approached  tlie  King  had  every  claim  upon  M.  de  Baise- 
meaux's  attention.  But  though  Aramis  had  remarked  D'Ar- 
tagnan's  agitation,  he  could  not  divine  its  cause.  Athos  alone 
thought  he  had  fathomed  it.  For  him  D'Artagnan's  return, 
and  above  all  the  perturbation  of  this  usually  unruffled  person- 
age, seemed  to  spy  plainly :  <  I  have  just  asked  the  Kiiif^ 
something  whic^  his  Majesty  has  refused  me.'  Convince! 
that  he  was  rir'at,  Athos  rose  from  the  table  with  a  smile,  ami 
made  a  sign  to  D'Artagnan  as  if  to  remind  him  that  they  had 
sometliing  else  to  do  beside  supping  together. 

D'Artagnan  understood,  and  replied  by  another  sign.  Aramis 
.iii<l  Baisemeaux,  observing  this  mute  dialogue,  gave  a  ques- 
tioning glance.  Athos  thereupon  took  upon  himself  to  give  an 
explanation  of  what  ^vas  taking  place. 

"  The  truth  is,  m^  friends,"  said  the  Comte  de  la  F^re,  with 
a  smile,  "  that  you,  Aramis,  have  been  taking  supper  with  a 
state  criminal,  and  you,  M.  de  Baisemeaux,  with  your  pris- 
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Baisemeaux  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  and  almost  of  joy. 
Tins  excellent  M.  de  Baisemeaux  was  vain  of  his  fortress, 
([  lite  apart  from  the  profit  he  derived  ;  the  more  prisoners  he 
li.iil  the  happier  he  was;  the  greater  the  rank  of  the  prisoners 
t:  '    prouder  he  became. 

A.s  for  Aramis,  assuming  an  expression  adapted  to  the  occa- 
>i-ii : 

••Oil,  my  dear  Athos!"  he  said,  "  forgive  me,  but  in  truth  I 
aiiimst  suspected  what  had  happened.  Some  prank  on  the 
[ut  of  Ilaoul  and  La  V^alli^re,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Alas  !  "  sighed  Baisemeaux. 

"  And  you,"  went  on  Aramis,  "  being  the  great  noble  that 
you  are,  and  forgetting  that  there  are  only  courtiers  now,  went 
-iraight  to  the  King  and  told  him  your  mind." 

•■  Vou  have  guessed  aright,  my  friend." 

••Consequently,"  said  Baisemeaux,  trembling  at  the  thought 
(■!  having  supped  so  familiarly  with  a  man  who  was  in  dis- 
-lue  with  his  Majesty,  "  consetjuently,  M.  le  Conite  —  " 

'•Consequently,  my  dear  governor,"  said  Athos,  "  my  friend 
M.  d'Artagnan  will  hand  you  that  paper  which  is  peeping  out 
in  nil  his  buff,  and  which  is  doubtless  nothing  less  than  the 
(I'ier  for  my  detention." 

Uaisemeaux  held  out  his  hand  with  the  readiness  of  long 
li;iliit.  D'Artagnan  thereupon  drew  from  his  breast  two 
I  .ipcrs,one  of  which  he  handed  to  the  governor.  Baisemeaux 
unfdlded  the  paper,  and  read  beneath  his  breath,  pausing  at 
intervals  to  look  up  at  Athos  : 

'  Order  to  hold  in  confinement  in  my  fortress  in  the  Bas- 
very  good  —  '  in  m//  fortress  of  the  Bastille  — M.  le 


tUI. 

Ciiiife  de  la  Fere.*     Oh!    monsieur,  what  a  painful  honor  it 

i-  for  me  to  have  you  here!" 


ni^ 


You  will  have  a  patient  prisoner,  monsieur,"  said  Athos,  ia 
calm  and  gentle  voice. 

••  And  a  prisoner  who  will  not  remain  a  month  with  you,  my 
II'  ir  governor,"  said  Aramis,  while  Baisemeaux,  the  order  in 
Ir  liand,  was  making  an  entry  in  his  jail-book  of  the  King's 
<    iimand. 

•  Xot  even  a  day,  or,  rather,  not  even  a  night,"  said  D'Ar- 
t;i.:nan,  exhibiting  the  King's  second  order, "  for  now,  dear  M.  de 
1'.  iisenieaux,  you  may  proceed  immediately  to  enter  this  order 
fvv  setting  the  count  at  liberty." 


< 


'*  Ah  !  "  ftxcl^iTried    Ar?i!i 


j,,,„el!=r-.*- 


-  ■  -^  .  ;■ 
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WDi'k  wliicli  you  luivc  siiurcil  iiie,  I)' Ait;i;,Mi;iii ;  "  aii<l  he  ])rpsse'' 
the  imisketeor'a  hand  with  mcaniufj  ami  tliat  of  Athos  at  the 
saiiH'  liiiu'. 

"  Wliat  I  ■'  cried  tlic  hitter  in  aiiiazement,  "  the  King  lias 
given  me  my  liberty '.' " 

"  Itead,  my  dear  friend,"  resjionded  D'Artagnan. 

Athos  took  tlie  order  and  read  it.     "  It  is  true,"  he  said. 

"  Are  you  sorry  to  have  it  so  '.'  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  Uh,  no  !  on  the  contrary.  I  wish  the  King  no  evil,  aiui 
the  greatest  evil  one  can  wish  to  kings  is  that  they  should 
(oniniit  an  injustice.  I'.ut  you  have  had  a  hard  struggle,  1 
know.     (Ml  !  confess  it,  my  friend  !  " 

"  I  ?  Not  at  all,"  said  the  musketeer,  laughing;  "the  King 
does  whatever  I  wish." 

Arainis  looked  at  D'.Vrtagnan  and  saw  (dearly  that  he  'vas 
lying;  but  Haisemeanx  saw  nothing  but  IVArtagnan,  m> 
dazzled  was  he  by  tiie  sight  of  a  man  who  could  make  the 
King  do  whatever  he  wished. 

"  And  the  King  exiles  Athos?"'  asked  Aramis. 

"  No,  not  ])reeisely.  The  King  did  not  fully  explain  himself 
on  that  subject ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  tlie  wi.sest  thing  the 
count  can  do,  unless  he  is  especially  bent  on  thanking  the 
King  —  " 

'•  \o,  truly,''  replied  Atlios   with   a  smile. 

"  Well,  I  think,  then,  the  wisest  course  for  the  count,"  pur- 
sued D'Artagnan,  "  will  be  to  retire  to  his  chateau.  However, 
my  dear  Athos,  you  have  but  to  speak,  ask  what  you  wish  ;  if 
one  residence  is  more  agreeable  to  you  than  another,  I  take 
upon  myself  to  procure  it  for  you." 

"  No,  thanks,"'  said  Athos,  "  nothing  will  suit  me  better, 
dear  friend,  than  to  retii.'n  to  my  solitude,  under  my  great 
trees,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  If  God  is  the  supreme 
healer  of  the  wounds  of  the  .soul,  nature  is  his  supreme 
remedy.  So,  monsieur,"  continued  Athos,  turning  to  i5aise- 
meanx,  "  I  am  free,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  M.  le  Cointe,  I  believe  so,  T  hope  so  at  least,"  replied 
the  governor,  turning  the  papers  over  and  over,  "  unless,  in- 
deed, M.  d'Artagnan  should  have  a  third  order." 

"  No,  dear  ]M.  de  Baisemeaux.  No,"  said  the  musketeer, 
"you  must  hold  to  the  second,  anil  stop  there." 

"  Ah  !  M.  le  Comte,"'  said  Baisemeaux,  addressing  Athos, 
"vou  little  know  what  vou  have  lost:   I  should   hav«  "nt-.  vnn 
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•  <n  thirty  livros  rations  with  the  f^cnerals.  What  am  I  say- 
I  i:,''.'  —  at  titty  livres,  ratiicr,  with  thf  princes,  anil  you  would 
liavi'  Slipped  every  night  as  you  have  this  evening." 

'•  I'l'rniit  me,  monsieur."  said  Atlios,  "  to  prefer  my  medioc- 
rity."    Tliea  turning  to  D'Artagnan  : 

••  Let  us  go,  my  friend,"  lie  said. 

'•  Let  us  go,"  echoed  D'Artagnan. 

••  Am  I  to  have  the  delight,"  asked  Athos,  "  of  having  your 


iiiipany 


V" 


•■  As  far  as  the  gate  only,  trh  chfi;"'  replied  D'Artagnan, 
••  atter  which  I  shall  say  to  you  as  I  said  to  the  King  :  '  1  am 
nil  duty.'" 

"And  you,  my  dear  Aramis,"  ixirsued  Athos,  smiling,  '<  will 
'nil  bear  me  company  ?     La  Fere  is  on  the  road  to  Valines." 

"I,  my  friend,  have  an  appointinent,"  rejoined  the  pre- 
late, "  and  I  cannot  leave  without  endangering  important  af- 
i.iirs." 

••  Then,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Athos,  "  permit  me  to  embrace 
ynii  and  take  my  departure.  Many  thanks  for  your  good  will, 
my  dear  M.  de  liaisemeaux,  and  above  all  for  the  specimen 
\<Hi  have  given  me  of  the  Bastille  fare."  Then  having  em- 
!  laced  Aramis,  and  pressed  "SI.  do  liaisemeaux's  hand,  and 
having  received  the  parting  good  wishes  of  both,  Athos  went 
his  way  with  D'Artagnan. 

While  the  denouement  of  the  scene  at  the  Palais-Royal  was 
thus  taking  place  in  the  Bastille,  let  us  relate  what  was  going 
I'll  at  the  lodgings  of  Athos  and  of  Hragelonne. 

(irimaud,  as  we  have  seen,  had  affcompanied  his  master  to 
I'aris,  and  had  been  present  when  Athos  quitted  his  apart- 
ment; he  had  seen  D'Artagnan  gnawing  his  mustache  while 
Ills  master  got  into  the  coach,  he  had  studied  both  their  faces, 
mil  he  had  known  them  both  long  enough  to  be  sure,  in  spite 
I  their  impenetrable  masks,  that  events  of  a  serious  nature 
vi'ie  taking  place. 

Once  Athos  had  gone  he  set  himself  to  reflecting;  he  then 
ii'ialled  the  strange  fashion  in  which  Atlios  had  taken  leave  of 
liiiii.  the  embarrassment,  imperceptible  to  all  hut  himself, 
'.vliich  lie  hatl  detected  in  his  master,  usually  so  clear  of  mind 
iiid  Hrin  of  purpose.  He  knew  that  Athos  had  carried  nothing 
;i\vay,  save  what  he  had  upon  him,  and  yet  he  felt  convinced 
\.',iii,u  jiiiiGS  SDociice  was  not  to  t>c  iriati  oi  un  iiuui'  or  even  ui  a 
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(lay.     Sdiiictliiiij;  liad  spokcii  of  a    jirolonpod    absence   in  the 
tone  witli  wliifh  Atlio;.  had  hidden  (Jiiniaiid  adien. 

All  tiiis  reciuTPd  to  his  mini!,  with  his  sentiment  of 
deep  aft'et'tion  lor  Athos,  and  with  that  horror  of  eniiifiness 
and  solitude  which  is  apt  to  haunt  the  iinat,'ination,  and 
rendered  honest  (iiiniand  very  sad  and  ahove  all  very  anxious. 
Without  beiii),'  fully  eoiiscioiis  of  what  lie  was  about,  he 
wandered  over  the  a|paitnieiit,  sfekini,',  as  it  were,  for  traces  of 
his  ina^ter,  like  the  faithful  do-,  who,  thoiii,'h  he  cannot  feel 
anxiety,  yet  feels  hniely  without  his  absent  master.  Onlya.s 
(irimaud  joined  to  the  aniniars  instinct  his  human  rea.sori,  he 
experienced  loneliness  and  anxiety  at  once. 

Findiiif,'  no  trace  of  any  kind  which  could  confirm  or  relieve 
his  doubts,  (Irimaud  set  about  ini'inlnlnij  what  mifjht  have 
happened.  Now,  imai^inatioii  is  the  resource,  or  raUier  the 
torment,  of  faithful  hearts.  Indeed,  a  truly  devoted  heart 
never  ima^'ines  its  friend  as  i)erfectly  cheerful  and  hapjiy. 
Never  does  the  wandering'  pi.-,'eon  inspire  anything  but  terror 
in  the  pij,'eon  that  is  left  at  home. 

(Jrimaud  the  faithful  piLssed  thus  from  anxiety  to  terror.  He 
recapitulated  to  himself  all  that  had  hapi)ened  :  first,  D'Ar- 
tagnaii's  letter  to  Athos,  ujm)!!  the  receipt  of  which  Atl.js  had 
seemed  so  greatly  disturbed  ;  then  Kaonl's  visit  to  Athos,  in 
consequence  of  which  Athos  had  called  for  his  court  dress  and 
his  orders;  then  the  visit  to  the  King,  from  which  Athos  had 
returned  in  such  a  gloomy  frame  of  mind  ;  next  that  explana- 
tion between  the  father  and  son,  after  which  Athos  had  em- 
braced Kaoul  so  sadly,  while  Kaoiil  had  as  sadly  returned  to 
his  lodgings:  finally,  the  arrival  of  U'Artagnan,  gnawing  his 
mustache,  after  which  .M.  leComtede  la  Kere  had  ridden  away 
in  the  coach  with  D'Arlagnan.  All  this  comprised  a  drama  in 
five  acts,  perfectly  intelligible  to  so  shrewd  an  analyst  as 
Grimaiid.  Therefore  Grimaiid  had  recijurse  at  once  to  heroic 
measures.  He  searched  in  the  doublet  which  his  master  had 
left  behind,  and  discovered  M.  d'Artagnan's  letter.  This  is 
what  it  contained : 


"  Dear  Friend.-  Raoul  has  been  here  to  nsk  me  for  inform- 
ation in  rpgnriltoMndnnoiselle  de  '.i  Volliere'if  conduct  during 
our  ijoun<j  friend's  sojourn  in  Emjland.  I  am  only  a  poor 
captain  of  musketeers,  whose  ears  are  filled  all  day  lono  ivith 


the    aossio    of  thf    h:'. 
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/;<»^)//  nil  that  [  l„l!,rr  J  knnw,  tin-  pnnr  hntj  u-oiilil  htnu:  ,ll,<1 
■,f  it  :  l,iit  slnrr  I  ,iin  vn<jn'f<il  Ui  thr  Kiii'/s  .irrri'rr  /  ni/niot 
I'l-ntll,-  of  tly  Kiii'i'x  n(f,in:s.  //  ,/oiir  hinrt  morrs  ij.ni  tn 
■</»i,l;,  i,„ir  ;s  till-  timr.  Tlir  uinftrr  roiirmis  i/oii  iiiori:  tlinil 
"If,  luul  ii-fll-nl'lh   lis  iniirli   <i     i     i-'iiifrriis   luiiiiil." 

(Jriiiiiuid  tcro  rmt  ii  IkukIIHI  ■)!  li  <  hair.  Ho  woiild  havo 
^\iw  hcttt'i-  if  his  locks  had  been  iiunt'  ahiiiulaiit.  "  There," 
lie  said,  "  is  the  key  to  this  Piii^'riia.  This  voiiiii,'  ;,'irl  has  Iwcii 
idayiiiR  i).iuiks.  What  they  say  of  her  and  th.-  Kiiij,'  is  triip  ; 
our  yoiiM-  master  has  been  deceived,  an<l  he  ouK'ht  to  know  it. 
M.  le  Conite  went  to  .see  the  Kihi,'.  and  told  him  his  mind,  and 
ttieti  the  Kinjr  sent  M.  d'Arta.ijnan  to  arraiij^e  the  busin.'ss. 
oh,  Lord!"  continued  (himaud,  "  M.  le  (Jonite  came  back 
without  his  sword." 

This  discovery  brought  out  a  rold  sweat  on  the  worthy 
man's  foreheail.  He  did  not  linger  to  frame  further  eonjec- 
tures,  but  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes  and  ran  to  H;w>urs 
lodgings. 

After  Lotiise's  departure  Raoul  had  mastered  his  grief,  and 
was  driven  to  look  ahead  along  this  perilous  road  where  his 
tolly  .and  rebellion  were  dragging  him.  He  saw  at  the  first 
glance  his  father  forced  into  direct  opposition  to  the  King,  since 
Athos  had  been  the  first  to  expose  himself  to  this  danger.  In 
tins  moment  of  sudden  lucidity  the  unhappy  young  man  re- 
called the  mysterious  signals  made  by  Athos,  and  D'Artagnan's 
unexpected  visit;  and  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  conflict 
lietwecn  prince  and  subject  rose  before  his  startled  eyes. 

D'Artagnan  while  on  duty,  that  is  to  sav,  nailed  to  his  post, 
did  not  certainly  come  to  see  Athos  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
making  him  a  visit.  He  came  to  tell  him  something  of  im- 
I'ortaiice  ;  this  something  was  doubtless,  in  such  a  painful  C'on- 
junctiire,  either  a  danger  or  a  misfortune.  Kaoul  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  his  own  egotism,  of  his  having  forgotten  his 
lather  in  his  love,  —  of  his  having,  in  a  word,  lost  himself  in 
Ins  dreams  and  his  luxury  of  grief,  while  he  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  been  repelling  an  imminent  attack  against  Athos'  safety. 
I  Ins  thought  made  him  spring  to  his  feet.  He  girded  on  his 
•^word  and  ha,stened  at  once  to  his  father's  dwelling ;  on  the 
way  he  ran  against  Grimaud,  who,  starting  from  the  opposite 
pole,  was  dashing  out  with  the  same  ardor  to  discover  the 
tiuiii.     iuese  two    ieii   into  each  other's   arms  j    they   had 
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readied    the    same   point  in   tlie   [.arabola    descnbeil   by  their 
imaf^ination. 

"  (Irimainl!  "  cried  Raoiil. 

••  M.  Kaoiil  !  ■'  cried  ''riiiiaud. 

'•  Is  M.  le  Comte  well  •.' "' 

"  Vou  have  not  seen  liim  '.'  " 

"  No,  where  is  lie  '.' '" 

"  I  aiii  looking  for  him.'' 

"  And  M.  d'Artagnan  '.'  " 

"  He  went  out  vvith  him."' 

"  When  ?  " 

'•  Ten  minutes  after  you  left  us." 

"  How  did  they  go  ?  "' 

"  In  a  (.'oaoh." 

•'  Where  did  they  go  ?  '' 

'■  I  do  not  know." 

'•  Did  my  father  tnke  money  with  him  ?  " 

"No.'' 

'•  His  .sword  '.'" 

"No." 

"  (rrimaud  I " 

'•M.  Kaoul!'" 

"  I  have  an  idea  that  M.  d'Artagnan  came  to  —  " 

'•  To  arrest  M.  le  Comte,  you  would  say  ?  " 

"  Ves,  (Jrimaud." 

"  I  could  have  sworn  i'  !  " 

'•  What  ruad  did  they  take  ?  " 

"  iiy  the  quays." 

"Towards  the  Pastille  ?" 

"  Oh,  Lord,  yes." 

"  Quick,  let  us  run  after  them  ! " 

"  Ves,  let  us  run." 

"  But  where  shall  we  go'.'"  said  Raoul,  with  sudden  deiec- 
tion.  ■' 

"  Let  us  go  tirst  to  M.  d'Artagnan's  ;  we  shall  perhaps  learn 
something  there." 

"  No,  since  Ihey  concealed  thi.s  thing  from  me  at  mv  father's, 
tiicy  will  conceal  it  every wliere.  Let  us  go  v,  -  oh,  Heavens  ! 
I  must  be  out  of  my  senses  tu-day,  my  good  Grimaud." 

"  How  so  '.'  ■' 

"  I  forgot  M.  du  Vallon." 

"  M.  Porthus  '.'  ■■ 
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"  Wlio  is  still  waiting  for  me  !  Alas,  as  I  told  you,  I  am 
losing  my  mind." 

"  Waiting  fur  you  ?     Wliere  ?  " 

"  At  the  Mininies,  at  Vincennes." 

"(JoodLord!  Luckily  it  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
I'.astille."' 

"  Let  us  hasten,  then  !  " 

'•  Monsieur,  I  will  go  and  get  the  horses  saddled." 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  go.  " 


CHAPTER  XXVL 


IN    WHICH    PORTHOS    IS    CONVINCKU    WITHOUT    HAVING 
UXUEKSTOOU. 

The  worthy  I'orthos,  faithful  to  a.l  the  laws  of  ancient 
chivalry,  had  decided  to  wait  for  M.  de  Saint-Aignan  until 
sunset;  and  since  M.  de  Saint-Aignan  did  not  api)ear,  since 
Kamil  had  forgotten  to  give  notice  to  his  second,  since  Porthus' 
guard  duty  began  to  grow  excessively  long  and  tiresome,  he 
ordered  one  of  the  wardens  of  the  gate  to  bring  him  some 
l)ottles  of  good  wine  aid  a  slice  of  meat,  in  order  that  he 
might,  at  least,  have  the  diversion  of  drawing  a  cork  from  time 
to  time  and  eating  a  mouthful.  He  had  arrived  at  the  last 
.■xtrcmity,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  last  bite,  when  Raoul  arrived, 
attended  by  Grimaud  and  both  riding  at  full  galloj). 

When  Porthos  espied  upon  the  read  these  two  riders  in  such 
hot  haste  he  did  not  doubt  that  these  were  his  men  at  last, 
and  rising  from  the  grass,  where  he  was  comfortably  seated] 
he  began  to  limber  out  his  wrists  and  his  knees,  saying  to 
liiniself  as  he  did  so  : 

••  What  a  tine  thing  it  is  to  have  good  habits  !  The  fellow 
has  come  at  last :  and  if  I  had  gone  away,  and  he  had  found 
no  one  here,  he  would  have  taken  advantage." 

Then  he  planted  himself  in  a  martial  attitude,  with  his  hand 
"u  Ills  thigh,  throwing  out  his  broad  chest,  and  displaying  his 
gigantic  height.  But  instead  of  Saint  Aignan  he  saw^only 
Iv'acjul,  who  hailed  him  with  frantic  gestures,  crying: 

•  Pardon  me,  dear  friend  !     Oh,  pardon  me  !     I  have  been 
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"  Kaoul,"  cried  IVrthos,  in  amazement. 

"  Vou  are  angry  witli  me  '.'  " 

"  I  ?     And  forwhat  reason  ?  " 

"  For  having  forgotten  you  thus ;  but,  you  see,  I  quite  lost 
my  head." 

"  I'shaw  I     You  don't  mean  it  I '' 

"  If  you  only  knew,  my  friend!'' 

"  You  have  killed  him  '.' '' 

''  Killed  whom  ?  '' 

"  iSaint-Aignan,  of  course." 

"  Oh,  it  matters  little  about  Saint-Aignan.'' 

"  What  has  happened  now  ?  "' 

"This  has  happened:  that  the  Comte  de  la  Fere  is  probably 
under  arrest  at  this  moment.'' 

I'orthos  gave  a  start  violent  enough  to  throw  down  a  wall. 

"  Arrested  '!     By  whom  ?  '' 

"  Hy  D'Artagnan  !  " 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  Porthos. 

"  It  is  true,  nevertheless,"  rejdied  Raoul. 

Porthos  turned  towards  Grimaud  as  one  who  requires  fur 
ther  confirmation.     Grimaud  gave  a  nod. 

"  And  where  have  they  taken  him  ?  "  demanded  Porthos. 

"  Probably  to  the  Bastille.'' 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  '.*  " 

"  We  have  (juestioned  peo])le  along  the  road  who  saw  the 
coach  drive  by,  and  others  who  saw  it  enter  the  couri  of  the 
Bastille." 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  muttered  Porthos,  and  he  took  a  step  forward. 

"  What  have  you  decided  upon  ?  "  asked  liaoul. 

''I?  Nothing,  only  I  do  not  choose  to  have  Atho^  stay  in 
the  Bastille." 

Raoul  drew  nearer  to  the  worthy  Porthos. 

"  Do  you  understand  that  it  is  by  order  of  the  King  he  has 
been  arrested  ?  " 

Porthos  looked  at  the  young  man  as  if  to  say,  "  What  does 
that  matter  to  me  ?  "'  This  mute  language  seemed  so  elo(iuent 
to  Kaoul  that  he  asked  for  nothing  more.  He  remounted 
his  horse,  while  Porthos,  assisted  by  Grimaud,  was  doing  the 
same. 

"  Let  us  draw  up  our  plan  of  action,"  said  Raoul. 

"  Yes,  that  is  it,"  replied  Porthos,  "  let  us  draw  up  a  plan." 

Raoul  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  suddenly  came  to  a  halt. 
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"What  ails  you  ?"  asked  Torthos  ;  "  a  sudden  faintness  ?  " 

"  No ;  our  puwerlessness  !  Do  we  pvoijose,  we  three,  to  take 
the  Bastille  by  storui?" 

"  \V.'ll,  it'  l)'Art?guau  were  only  here/'  replied  rortlu)S,  «  i 
do  not  see  why  not.'' 

Raoul  was  seized  with  admiration  at  sight  of  this  oonhdence, 
so  heroic  in  its  siniplieity.  These  were  indeed  that  famous 
hand  who  by  twos  or  threes  had  faced  armies  and  stormed 
lorcresses !  These  were  they  who  had  detied  death,  and  who, 
surviving  a  generation  in  ruins,  were  still  stronger  than  the 


most  robust  among  the  younger  men. 
"  .\    nsieiir,"  he  said  to  Torthos,  "voii 


liave  given  me  an 
id-       we  must  certainly  find  '^'Artagnan." 
"  Without  a  doubt.'' 
"  He  niust  have  returned  to  his  quarters,  after  conducting  my 

father  to  the  Bastille."' 

"  Let  us  first  incpiire  at  the  Bastille,"'  said  Griraaud,  who  spoke 
seldom,  but  to  the  purjiose. 

Thpy  accordingly  hastened  to  reach  the  fortress.  iJy  one  of 
those  strikes  of  luck  which  Heaven  grants  to  men  of  resolute 
will,  Griniaud  suddenly  caught  sight  of  the  coach  just  crossing 
tiie  drawbridge  at  th°  .nai.i  gate.  It  was  at  the  very  moment 
wlien  D'Artagnan,  as  we  have  seen,  was  returning  from  the 

Kiu'^'s. 

In  vain  did  Raoul  spur  his  horse  to  overtake  the  coach  and 
sec  who  was  inside  it.  The  horses  had  aircady  drawn  up  in- 
side the  great  gate,  which  was  closed  behind  them,  while 
.me  of  the  sentries  on  guard  drove  his  musket  against  the  nose 
uf  Raoul's  horse.  Raoul  faced  sharply  about,  thankful  to 
huve  discovered  at  least  the  whereabouts  of  the  coach  which 
luid  brought  his  father. 

"We  have  him,"  said  Grimaud. 

"  if  we  wait  awhile  we  are  sure  that  he  will  come  out,  are 

we  not,  friends  ?  "  ■,    t»      i. 

'•Unless  D'Artagnan    is  a  prisoner  too,"  replied  Porthos; 

«•  in  that  caw  all  is  lost."  ^   ■    a 

Raoul  made  no  answer;  anything  was  possible.  He  advised 
(himaud  to  lead  the  horses  into  the  narrow  street  of  .Tean- 
licausire,  in  order  not  to  arouse  suspicion,  while  he,  witti  his 
piercing  .'iglit,  would  keej)  watch  for  D'Artagnau's  reapi-ear- 
;jice  or  for  that  of  the  coach. 

It  'vrti  a  wise  move  j  twenty  minutes  had,  iu  fact,  hardly 
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passed  when  the  gate  was  reopened  and  the  carriage  appeared. 
A  su(hU?n  (liz/.iiK'.ss  prevented  Kaoul  from  distinguishing  who 
were  inside,  but  (Jriniaiid  swore  that  he  had  seen  two  persons, 
andtliat  his  master  was  one  of  them.  I'orthus  hxiked  first  at 
liaoul,  tiien  at  (Jriniaiid,  tryiu;,'  to  grasp  their  idea. 

"It  is  evident,"  said  (irimaud,  "  tliat  if  M.  le  (!onite  is  in 
that('()ach  it  is  hecau.se  he  has  been  .set  at  liberty,  or  else  tiiat 
they  ar;  taking  him  to  some  other  prison." 

"We  shall  see  that  by  the  road  it  takes,"  said  I'orthos. 

"If  he  is  at  liberty,  they  will  drive  him  home,"' continued 
CJrimaud. 

"  That  is  true,"'  assented  I'orthos. 

"  The  carriage  is  not  taking  that  road,"  said  Raoul,  and  in 
fact  the  horses  had  disappeared  into  the  Faubourg  Saint-Au- 
toine. 

•'  Let  us  run  after  thehi,"  cried  Porthos  ;  "  we  can  attack  the 
carriage  on  the  road,  and  call  to  Athos  to  fly." 

"  Rebellion  I "'  murmured  Kaoul. 

Porthos  threw  a  second  glance  at  Raoul  wortliy  of  the  first, 
to  which  Raoul  only  replied  by  digging  his  spurs  into  his  hoise. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  three  horsemen  had  overtaken  the 
coach,  and  were  following  it  so  closely  that  their  horses'  breaths 
made  a  steam  upon  it. 

D'Artagnan,  whose  senses  were  always  on  the  alert,  caught 
the  sound  of  tlieir  hoofs.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  Raoul 
was  telling  Porthos  to  ride  past  the  carriage  in  order  to  see 
who  it  was  who  accompanied  Athos.  Porthos  obeyed,  but  he 
could  discover  nothing,  as  the  curtains  were  down.  Impatience 
and  anger  were  gaining  ujmn  Raoul.  He  began  to  remark  this 
mystery  kept  up  by  Athos'  companions,  and  he  resolved  to  come 
to  extremities. 

On  the  other  hand,  B'.\rtagnan  had  recognized  Porthos  at 
once  ;  he  had  also  made  out  Raoul  beneath  the  leather  curtains, 
and  he  had  C(mimunicated  to  the  count  the  result  of  Ids  obser- 
vations. They  both  wished  to  see  how  far  Raoul  and  Porthos 
would  carr}'  matters. 

They  were  not  disap])ointed.  Raoul,  pistol  in  hand,  fell 
upon  the  forward  hor.se,  and  commanded  the  coachman  to  stand. 
In  the  meantime  Porthos  had  seized  the  man  in  his  arms  and 
lifted  him  off  the  box.  Grimaud  was  already  holding  open  the 
door  oi  the  cnacdi. 

Raoul  threw  out  his  arms,  crying ; 
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"M.  leComte!    M.  iHromte!" 

"  Well,  wel',  i.-:  that,  you,  Katnil?"  cried  Atlios,  drunk  with 

•'  Not  bad  !  "  added  D'Artagnan,  with  a  burst  of  laugliter  ; 
;iii(l  both  fiiibraced  the  young  man  and  I'orthos,  who  liad  seized 
lidld  of  them. 

"  My  good  Porthos,  excellent  friend  I "  cried  Athos.  "It  is 
always  you !" 

'•  ile  i>  still  twenty  years^  old,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "Bravo, 
I'orthos!" 

••  L'pon  Tiiy  word  !  "  rej)lied  Porthos,  in  some  confusion,  "  we 
th.'Ught  they  were  arresting  you." 

"  While  in  fact,"  returned  Athos,  "  I  was  merely  taking  a 
drive  in  the  coach  with  M.  d'Artaguan." 

"  We  have  followed  you  from  the  Bastille,"  said  Raoul,  in  a 
tf'iie  of  suspicion  and  reproach. 

"  Yes,  we  had  been  to  supper  with  that  worthy  M.  de  Baise- 
meaux.    You  remember  Balsemeaux,  Porthos?" 

"  I'nrdii'u  !  I  should  think  so." 

"  .\nd  we  found  Aramis  there." 

"  In  the  Bastille?" 

'•  Oh  !  at  supper." 

"  .\h  !"  cried  Porthos,  drawing  a  long  breath. 

'•  lie  sent  you  a  thousand  medsages." 

"  Thanks  ! " 

'•  Where  is  M.  le  Comte  going  ?  "  asked  Grimaud,  whom  his 
master  had  already  rewarded  by  a  smile. 

"  We  are  going  home  to  Blols." 

"  Just  as  we  are  ?  —  at  once  ?  " 

"  At  once." 

"  Without  baggage  ?  " 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  I  thought  to  charge  Raoul  with  sending 
iniup  after  me,  or  bringing  it  with  him  if  he  returns  home." 

"  If  there  is  nothing  to  detain  you  longer  in  Paris,"  said 
l>'.Vrtagnan,  with  a  look  clear  and  piercing  as  steel,  and  as 
sharp  as  a  sword-thrust,  for  it  reopened  the  young  man's 
wound-!,  "he  would  do  well  to  follow  you,  Athos." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  keep  me  in  Paris,"  said  Kaoul. 

"  We  will  go  together,  then,"  said  Athos  at  once. 

"  (Vnd  M.  d'Artagnan  ?  " 

'•  Oh !  as  for  me,  1  was  only  going  with  Athos  as  far  as  the 
iictrricis,  and  I  will  return  with  Porthos." 
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"  ("onip,  my  son  ! "'  ailded  the  ooiint,  tlirowiufjliis  arm  tendpriy 
aroiiiul  Kaoul's  neck  to  draw  liiiii  into  the  (■arria,i,'e ;  ami  till 
holdinj;  him  in  a  close  emhraee,  the  count  pursued  :  "  (irimamt, 
you  can  return  (juietl}'  to  Paris  with  your  Inu-se  ami  M.  du 
N'allon's  :  for  Kaoul  and  I  will  mount  our  horses  here  and  leave 
the  foaidi  for  these  two  f^entlemen  to  return  to  Paris  in;  wlieii 
you  reach  my  lodj,'in,i,'s  you  can  jiack  up  my  clothes  and  papers 
and  send  tliem  after  us.'' 

"  Hut  when  you  come  ba(dc  to  Paris,'"  said  Kaoul,  tryinji;  to 
draw  the  count  out,  "you  will  find  neither  your  linen  nor  your 
effects  awaitiiif^  you  and  that  may  causv'  you  inconvenience." 

'*  I  think,  Paoul,  that  it  will  be  a  lonj,'  time  hence  before  I 
revisit  Paris.  Our  last  stay  here  has  not  eiicouraf,'ed  me  to 
come  aj^ain." 

llaoul  b(Mit  his  head  and  made  no  reply.  Athos  then  j,'()t 
out  of  the  carriajLje  and  mounted  the  horse  wliich  Porthos  had 
riiiden  and  which  seemed  very  thankful  to  excdian^'e  riders. 
They  all  embraced  and  intendiani^ed  many  assurances  of  eternal 
friendship.  Porthos  j)romisod  to  spend  a  month  with  Athos 
in  his  next  leisure.  D'.VrtaLjium  a^'reed  to  make  the  same 
use  of  his  first  leave  of  absence  ;  then  having  embraced  Kaoul 
once  more,  lie  said  to  him  : 

"  -My  son,  I  will  write  to  you."' 

The.se  words  meant  everythiiif,',  cominp;  from  I)'.\rtaKii''i>, 
who  never  wrote,  and  Kaoul  was  moved  to  fears.  He  snatclieil 
his  hands  from  the  musketeer's  masp  and  rode  away. 

D'.VrtaL^nai.  rejoined  I'orthos  in  the  'oach. 

"  Well,  dear  friend,"   he  .said,  "  this  has  been  a  day  indeed." 

"  So  it  has,"  replied  Porthos. 

"  Your  back  must  be  well-ni^dr  broken."' 

"  Oh !  not  quite.  I  shall  ^o  to  bed  early  to-night,  however, 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  to-morrow."' 

"  Keady  for  whiit '.'  "' 

''  Piinlifn  !  to  finish  what  I  have  begun." 

"  V'ou  make  mo  shudder,  friend.  You  look  ferocious.  What 
the  devil  have  yon  begun  that  you  liave  not  finished  ?  ' 

"  Listen,  tlien  !  Raoul  did  not  fight  his  duei,  so  I  mnst 
fight  it  for  him  I  " 

"  What,  with  the  King  ?  "  oried  D'Arfagnan,  stuiietied. 

"  How  do  you  mean,  with  the  King  '.'"" 

"  Certainly,  voii  great  baby.     With  the  King  I  " 

"1  assure  )*^v-  tti.v  the  (quarrel  i    with  M.  Ai  Saint-Aignan."' 
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••  Thiit  is  wliivt  1  iiiciuit.  In  fighting  with  that  gentleman, 
\(Mi  will  be  drawing  your  sw(ji(l  against  the  King." 

••  Ah,  indeed !  '"  ened  I'orthos,  opening  his  eyes  iu  amaze- 
iiMiii.     "  You  are  sure  '.'  " 

■•  /'iirih'ru  .'  '' 

■•  Well,  how  shall  we  settle  it,  then  ?  " 

••  We  will  begin  by  a  good  supper,  I'orthos;  the  eaptain  of 
musketeers  sets  an  excellent  table.  Vou  will  see  Saint-Aignan's 
-o(m1  side  at  su])i)er,  and  you  will  drink  his  health  !  " 

•'  I  '.'  '■  cried  I'orthos,  in  horror. 

••  What !  you  refuse  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  King?  " 

"  Cor/iiriif.'  I  am  not  talking  of  the  King.  I  am  talking  of 
M.  de  Saint-.\ignan." 

■•  lint  I  keep  repeating  to  you  that  it  is  nil  (me." 

"  .\h  :  very  well,  then,"  said  I'oitiios,  relenting. 

••  Vou  nnderstand,  do  y(m  not?  " 

••  No,  but  that  does  nol  matter." 

••  No,  it  does  not  matter,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "  let  us  go  to 
.-^upper,  Porthos." 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

M.  i)K  baisemf:aux's  society. 

TiiK  reader  doubtless  reii. embers  that  on  leaving  the 
I'.. istille,  D'Artagnan  and  the  Conite  de  la  Fere  left  Aramis 
tiirie,  ft'f>  fi-tetf  with  Kaisemeanx.  The  latter  did  not  perceive, 
111  the  le,  St.  that  on  the  departnre  of  the.se  guests  the  conver- 
sition  had  languished.  He  knew  that  the  Pastille  wines  were 
i\i  I'Uent,  and  he  was  of  the  ojnnion  that  good  wine  at  dessert 
\\,is  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  make  a  good  fellow  talkative.  But 
he  did  not  know  his  Grace,  who  was  never  more  impenetrable 
tli;in  at  dessert.  His  Grace,  however,  knew  M.  de  Paisemeanx 
tlmmgh  and  through,  and  counted  upon  drawing  him  out  by 
the  very  means  which  the  governor  regarded  as  so  efficacious. 
i'lie  conversation,  therefore,  witliout  languishing  in  appear- 
ance, did  so  in  reality,  for  Paisemeanx  not  only  kept  it  up 
ahnost  alone,  but  could  talk  of  nothing  besides  the  singular 
ciicunistance  of  Athos'  incarceration,  followed  so  promptly  by 
tlif  onler  to  set  him  at  liberty.  Paisemeanx  had  also  observed 
that  both  orders  —  that  for  the  arrest  and  that  for  the  release  — 
Vol.  III.  -  n 
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werp  ill  tlif  K ilia's  own  hand.  Now,  the  King  did  not  troulil*' 
liiiiiself  ti.  wiitf  sufli  orders  hiinself,  except  in  tlie  most  iinpdr- 
tant  cases.  All  tliis  was  very  interesting,  and  alwve  all  verv 
obscure  to  Haiscnieaux,  but  since  it  was  all  iicrfcctly  (dear  to 
Araniis,  he  naturally  did  not  attach  the  .same  importance  to  ji 
as  did  the  good  governor. 

Hesides,  .Vramis  rarely  went  out  of  his  way  for  nothing,  and 
he  had  not  yet  di8e]<jsed  to  M.  de  Maisemeaux  for  what  cause 
lie  had  taken  tliis  trouble  now.  So  at  the  moment  when 
Hai.semeaux  was  in  the  midst  of  his  dissertation.  Araniis  sud- 
denly interrujited  him. 

"Tell  me,  dear  M.  de  Haisemeaux,''  he  said,  "  wliy  you 
never  have  any  other  amu.sements  at  the  liastille  than  those  in 
which  I  have  shared  during  the  two  or  three  visits  1  liave  had 
the  honor  of  paying  you." 

This  ap(jstrophe  was  so  u'-looked-for  tliat  the  governor 
stopjied  in  bewilderment  like  a  weatliercock  that  has  suddenly 
received  an  iminilsion  contrary  to  that  of  the  wind. 

"  Amusements  V  "'  he  said.  "  Why,  I  have  them  continually, 
monseigneur."' 

"  liKh^ed.  .  am  glad  to  hear  it.     What  are  they  \' "' 

"  Of  all  sorts." 

"  Visits,  with'  it  doubt."' 

"  Visits  ?     Oh,  no,  visitors  rre  not  frequent  at  the  Hastille." 

"  What !  visits  are  rare,  you  say  ".'  " 

''  Very  rare." 

"  Even  fron'  your  society  '.'"' 

"  What  do  you  call  my  society  ?  —  my  prisoners  ?  " 

"Oh,  no:  your  prisoners  I  I  know  that  it  is  you  wlio  visit 
them,  instead  of  th^^ir  visiting  you.  I  mean  by  your  society, 
my  dear  De  Haisemeaux,  the  society  to  which  you  belong." 

Baisemeaux  gazed  fixedly  at  A. ..mis;  then,  as  if  what  lie 
ha(''  suspected  for  an  instant  seemed  to  him  imj)ossibIe : 
"Oh!"  he  said,  'I  have  very  little  society  at  present.  1 
must  admit  to  you,  dear  M.  d'irerblay,  that  the  IJastille,  as  a 
dvvfdling,  seems  to  strike  outsiders  in  general  as  a  trifle  unso- 
ciable and  tedious.  As  for  the  ladies,  they  never  come  to  see 
me  without  exhibiting  a  certain  alarm,  whi(di  I  have  all  the 
trouble  in  the  world  in  quieting.  In  fact,  why  should  they 
not  tremble  a  little,  poor  women,  on  seeing  these  melancholv 
dungeons,  and  thinking  that  Miey  are  inhabited  by  poor  juis 
ouers  who  — "  and  the  longer  Baisemeaux's   eyes  remained 
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tixod  upon  Arainis'  faco.  tlie  more  conftised  did  the  poor  ^,'<>v- 
cinor's  tongue  beconie,  until  it  ended  by  being  totally 
|i,ii-alyze(l. 

•'  No,  you  di  not  understand  me,  rny  dear  M.  de  Baiso- 
iiiraux  ;  you  do  not  understand.  1  am  not  speaking  of  society 
111  general,  but  of  a  particular  society  —  of  the  so<;iety,  in  short, 
uith  which  you  are  atKliated." 

Haisemeaux  almost  let  fall  the  glass  of  muscatel  which  he 
was  raising  to  his  lips. 

"  Affiliated  ?  ''  he  said  ;  "  affiliated  ?  " 

"Without  do.  bt,  affiliated,"  repeated  Aramis,  with  the 
uTcatcst  nonchalance.  "  Are  you  not  a  member  of  a  secret 
^ncicty.  my  dear  M.  de   Bai.semeaux  ?  " 

••  Secret  ?  '' 

"  Scci-et  or  nivsterious." 

"Oh,  M.  d'Herblay  — " 

••  Oidy  look  !     You  do  not  deny  it" 

'•  But  believe  me  —  " 

•'  I  believe  what  I  know." 

••  I  swear  to  you  !  " 

•  Listen  to  nie,  my  dear  M.  de  Haisemeaux.  I  say,  yes ; 
'.nil  say,  no.  One  of  us  is  undoubtedly  right,  and  the  other 
inevitably  in  error.'" 

••  Very  well  !  " 
■  Very  well.     We  will  at  once  Hnd  out  where  we  stand." 

••  Let  us  see  !  "  said  Haisemeaux  ;  "  let  us  see  I  '" 

'■  Drink  yovir  glass  of  muscatel,  then,  dear  M.  de  Baise- 
iiuaux,"'  said  Aramis.      "  The  devil !     You  look  really  terri- 
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'•  Not  at  all.     No,  not  the  least  —  the  least  in  the  world." 

"  Drink,  then." 

Haisemeaux  drank,  but  nearly  strangled  in  doing  so. 

•'  Well,"  resumed  Aramis,  "if  you  do  not  belong  to  some 
M'lt  of  secret,  mysterious  stK'iety,  —  the  name  does  not  mat- 
\'\\ — if,  I  say,  you  are  not  a  member  of  some  such  scK-iety, 
yi'u  will  not  comprehend  a  word  of  what  I  am  about  to  say  ; 
that  is  all." 

•'  Oh  I  you  may  be  sure  beforehand  that  I  shall  not  under- 
stand  a  word  of  it." 

"  So  much  the  better." 

"  (^ome,  try  me  !  " 

"  That  is  what  I  am  going  to  do.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
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you  are  0110  <if  tlif  inoinbors  of  this  socinty,  you  will  aiiswrr 
at  onctf  '  yt>s  '  or  '  no.' '' 

"  Ask  the  question,"  said  Haispineaux,  trrnihliu^. 

"  For  you  will  acknowled^o.  dear  .M.  Uaisfiiicaux,"  piirsnod 
Araiiiis,  with  the  same  iniiicituihahlf  manner,  "  that  no  man 
can  belon^^  to  a  siM'icty  and  «'niny  the  advantages  which  that 
society  afTords  its  memliers  without  himself  incurriii);  cerlaiii 
small  ohlii^alions  '.'  '' 

'•  In  tact,"'  stammered  Haisemeaux,  "  tliat  would  he  jiossible 
if  — '• 

"  Very  well,  then,"  resumed  Aramis,  '•  there  is  in  the  scwiety 
of  \vhi(di  1  was  speakinj,'  to  you,  and  to  which  it  appears  you 
do  not  belong  —  " 

"  Excuse  me,'"  said  liaisemeaux,  "  I  should  not  wish  to  as- 
sert absolutely  —  " 

'•There  is  an  engagement  entered  into  by  all  governors  and 
t'a])tains  of  fortresses  iielonging  to  the  order." 

Haisemeaux  turned  pale. 

"  This  engagement,"  went  on  .\ramis,  in  a  iirin  voice,  "is 
this--" 

Haisemeaux  rose,  a  prev  to  uncontrollable  emotion. 

"  Well,  dear  M.  d'Herlday,  let  us  hear.'' 

.\ramis  then  spoke,  or  rather  recited,  the  following  paragraph 
a?  if  he  had  been  reading  it  out  of  a  book  : 

"  'The  said  captain  or  governor  of  a  fortress  will,  upon  the 
dt  Miand  of  a  prisoner,  and  in  case  of  need,  permit  the  entrance 
oi  .   ^inl'f^ssor  attiliated  to  this  order.'  " 

He  i>a'ised.  Haisemeaux  liad  turned  so  ]iale,  and  was  trem- 
bling to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  painful  to  bfdiold. 

"Is  not  that  the  text  of  the  agreement?"  asked  Aramis, 
(piietly. 

"  ^[oiiseigneur  I  "  saiil  Ikiisemeaiix. 

"  .\h,  wed  I  you  begin  to  understand  at  last,  7  see." 

"  iIonsei'.;neur,"  crieil  Haisemeaux,  "  do  not  make  sport  of 
my  poor  brain  like  this.  T  feel  that  I  am  weak  beside  you  if 
you  take  a  malicious  joy  in  drawing  out  from  me  the  small 
secrets  of  my  administration." 

"Oh,  not  at  all!  Ho  not  deceive  yourself,  dear  M.  de 
Baisemeaux  ;  it  is  not  the  small  secrets  of  your  administration 
I  am  seeking  to  fathom,  but  those  of  your  conscience." 

"  Wtdl,  so  be  it  I  of  my  conscience,  dear  M.  (THerblav.  l'>ut 
I  beg  you  to  have  some  consideration  for  my  position,  wlucli 
is  nut  an  yrUiuary  oue." 
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'•  It  is  iKit  :m  (udiuuiy  position,  my  <leiir  nionsieur,"  jmrsiicil 
till-  iiitloxit)!!'  Aniiiiis,  ••  if  you  iire  iiidt'ed  ;i  iiu'inher  of  tliis 
>Miu'ly,  but  it  is  iieifectly  siinjile,  it,  ln-iii^,'  free  from  every 
rl.  ilLjp,  you  have  only  to  .iiiswcr  to  tlie  Ivin^." 

■  W't'll,  moiisit'ur,  well.  1  obey  no  one  hut  the  K'\\\^.  (ioo<l 
llr.ivcns!  wliom  wouhl  you  iiave  a  French  yentUiman  obey  if 
lii't  tlie  Kin^  ■'  " 

Araniis  yiehled  not  a  jot,  hut  jiursued  in  liis  softest  tones: 
••  It  is   most   pleasing,'  to  a   French  genth'inan,  to  a   prehitct 
el  i'tance,  my  dear  monsieur,  to  hear  a  man  of  your  merit  ex- 
I  ri'-.s  himself  with  yuch  entire  loyalty,  and  having  heard  you 
\'<  liclieve  only  in  you."' 

■  Have  you  ever  donl)ted  me,  monsieur?'' 
•1-.'     (>h,  no." 

'•  \'ou  certainly  doubt  me  no  longer?" 

••  I  do  not  doubt,  monsieur,  that  a  man  like  you  will  serve 
fiiithfuUy  the  masters  whom  he  has  voluntarily  chosen." 

••  The  masters  ?  "  erie<l  Baisemeaux. 

■•  I  said  '  the  masters.'  " 

"  .M.  d'llerblay,  you  are  still  jesting,  are  you  not  ?" 

"  \'es,  1  understand  perfectly  that  it  is  a  more  ditHcult  situ- 
ittiMU  to  have  several  masters  than  to  have  but  one;  but  this 
fiiiliarrassment  you  owe  to  yourself,  dear  M.  de  Baisemeaux, 
anl  I  am  not  responsible  for  it." 

••  Ni>,  certainly  not,''  replied  the  poor  governor,  more  etn- 
I'.inassed  than  ever;  'but  what  are  you  doing?  You  are  rising 
tM  leave." 

'•  ( "ertainly." 

'•  \'ou  are  going  ?  " 

'•  1  am  going.      Yes." 

''  liut  your  manner  towards  me  is  very  strange,  monseigneur!  " 

'•  What !     I,  strange  ?     In  what  way  ?  " 

''Come!  have  you  sworn  to  put  me  to  the  torture  ?" 

"  No,  I  should  be  in  despair  at  doing  so." 

"  Tiien  stay." 

"  I  cannot  stay." 

•Why  so?" 

■  r.ccause  I  have  nothing  further  to  do  here,  while  on  the 
ii1i;'r  hand,  I  have  duties  elsewhere." 

■•  Duties,  at  this  late  liour  ?  '' 

•  \'es.  Understand  me,  dear  M.  de  Baisemeaux.  They 
>  i:  \  to  me,  who  sent  me  here  ;    'The  said  governor  or  captain 
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will,  iu  case  of  need,  and  on  the  deniaiul  of  the  prisoner,  permit 
the  eutiance  of  a  confessor  athliated  to  tlie  order.'  1  came 
accordingly.  I  find  that  you  do  not  understand  wliat  I  am 
saying.  1  must  therefore  return  to  those  who  sent  me  and  in- 
form them  that  they  are  mistaken  and  that  they  must  send  me 
elsewhere.'' 

"  What !  You  are  —  "  cried  Baiseineaux,  gazing  at 
Aramis,  with  something  approaching  terror. 

"  The  confessor  affiliated  to  the  order,"  said  Aramis,  without 
the  slightest  change   of  tone. 

But  mild  as  were  these  words,  they  were  like  a  thunder-bolt 
to  the  poor  governor.  He  turned  livid,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
as  if  Aramis'  tine  eyes  were  two  fiery  blades  piercing  his  very 
heart. 

"  The  confessor  I  "  he  muttered,  "  you,  monseigneur,  the  con- 
fessor of  the  order  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I ;  but  we  have  no  concern  with  each  other,  since  you 
do  not  belong  to  the  order." 

"  Monseigneur  - —  " 

"  Oh,  I  understand  perfectly  that  not  being  a  member  of  the 
society  you  should  refuse  to  obey  its  orders." 

"  Monseigneur,  I  beseech  you,  have  the  goodness  to  listen  to 
me."' 

"  For  what  purpose  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur,  I  do  not  say  that  I  am  not  connected  with 
the  order  —  " 

"Ah,  ha!" 

"  I  do  not  say  that  I  refuse  to  obey." 

"  What  has  just  passed  between  as  certainly  looked  like  re- 
ristance,  M.  de  Baisemeaux." 

"  Oh,  no,  monseigneur,  no ;  only  I  wished  to  assure  my- 
self —  " 

"  Assure  yourself  of  what  ? "  said  Aramis,  in  a  tone  of 
supreme  disdain. 

"  Of  nothing,  monseigneur."  Then,  lowering  his  voice  and 
bowing  low  before  the  prelate,  he  added :  "  I  am  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  at  the  disposition  of  my  masters,  but — " 

"  Very  good !  I  like  you  much  better  thus,  monsieur,"  and 
with  this  Aramis  seated  himself  once  more  and  held  out  his 
glass  to  Baisemeaux,  whose  hand  shook  so  that  he  could  hardly 
till  it. 

"  You  were  saying  j  '  but '  —  "  resumed  Aramis. 
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"  But  not  having  been  warned/'  proceeded  the  poor  man,  "  I 
was  far  from  expecting  —  " 

"  Does  not  the  Gospel  say  :  '  Watch,  therefore,  for  God 
iilone  knoweth  the  hour '  ?  and  do  not  the  rales  of  the  order 
say  :  '  Watch,  for  what  I  will,  you  must  will  always.'  What 
jiretext  have  you  to  offer  for  not  expecting  a  confessor,  M.  de 
haisemeaux  ?  " 

"  Because  at  this  moment  there  is  no  prisoner  sick  in  the 
I'.astille." 

Aramis  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  How  do  you  know  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  But  it  seems  to  me  —  " 

"  M.  de  Baisemeaux,"  said  Aramis,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
"  here  is  your  valet  who  wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

At  this  moment,  in  fact,  Baisemeaux's  valet  appeared  at  the 
door. 

'•  What  is  wanted  ?  "  cried  Baisemeaux,  quickly. 

'•  M.  le  Governor,"  said  the  valet,  "  it  is  the  house-physician 
bringing  you  his  report." 

Aramis  fixed  his  clear  penetrating  eye  upon  M.  de  Baise- 
meaux. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  let  the  messenger  enter." 

The  messenger  accordingly  entered,  bowed,  and  presented 
his  report.  Baisen.eaux  glanced  at  it,  and  looking  up  sud- 
denly, exclaimed  in  surprise :  "  The  second  Bertaudiere  is 
sick." 

"  What  were  you  saying  just  now,  dear  M.  de  Baisemeaux  ? 
Tliat  every  one  was  well  in  your  hotel  ? "  asked  Aramis, 
(luelessly,  and  he  drank  a  glass  of  muscatel  without  taking 
Ills  eyes  off  the  governor.  Then  Baisemeaux,  after  making  a 
>\'^\\  to  the  messenger,  who  left  the  room,  resumed  in  a  trem- 
l)ling  voice  :  "  I  think  the  paragraph  said  :  '  At  the  request  of 
the  prisoner.'  " 

"  Yes,  it  specified  that,"  replied  Aramis ;  "  but  see  what 
tliey  want  of  you,  dear  M.  de  Baisemeaux." 

Ami  in  fact  a  sergeant  just  then  showed  his  head  at  the  half- 
ojipiied  door. 

"  What  is  it  now  ?  "  cried  Baisemeaux  ;  "  cannot  I  be  left 
ftip  ten  minutes  in  peace  ?  " 

"  .M.  le  Governor,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  the  sick  man  in  the 
^ecoiul  Bertaudiere  has  sent  word  by  his  jailer  to  ask  to  see 
'■i.  confessor." 
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Baisemeaux  .learly  fell  from  his  chair.  Aramis  scorned  to 
reassure  him  as  he  had  scorned  to  terrify  him. 

••  What  must  1  answer  ?  "  asked  Baisemeaux. 

"  Whatever  you  wish,'"  replied  Aramis,  jmrsmg  his  lijis.  "It 
is  your  concern.     I  am  not  tlie  governor  of  the  Bastille." 

"  Tell  the  prisoner,"  cried  Baisemeaux,  eagerly,  "  that  he 
shall  have  what  he  asks  for."     Thereupon   the  sergeant  went 

out. 

"  Oh  !  nionseigneur,"  murmured  Baisemeaux.  <'  How  could 
I  have  suspected  ?     How  could  T  have  foreseen  ?  " 

"  Who  asked  you  to  suspect  ?  Who  begged  you  to  foresee  ? '' 
replied  Aramis,  disdainfully.  "The  order  foresees;  the 
order  knows ;  is  not  that  sufficient  ?  " 

Wliat  are  your  con.iuands  ?  "  asked  Baisemeaux. 
Mine  ?    I   have  none  to  give.     I  am  only  a  poor  priest,  a 
humble  confessor.     Do  you  order  me  to  go  to  the  sick  man  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  monseigneur,  I  do  not  order  you,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  Very  good,  then.     Conduct  me  to  him." 
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THE    PKISONEB. 

Since  Aramis'  strange  transformation  into  a  confessor  of  the 
order  had  taken  place,  Baisemeaux  was  no  longer  the  same 
man.  Until  now  Aramis  had  been  to  the  worthy  governor  a 
l)relate  to  whom  he  owed  respect,  a  friend  to  whom  he  owed 
gratitude  ;  but  from  the  moment  that  this  revelation  had  come 
to  overturn  all  liis  previous  ideas,  he  had  become  an  inferior, 
and  Aramis  his  chief.  He  himself  lighted  a  lantern,  sum- 
moned a  turnkey,  and  turning  to  Aramis,  said : 

"  I  am  at  monseigneur's  orders." 

Aramis  contented  himself  with  nodding  his  head,  as  if  to 
say:  "That  is  well,"  and  motioning  with  his  hand,  "Walk 
ahead."  Baisemeaux  set  forward  at  once,  and  Aramis  followed 
him. 

It  -was  a  beautiful  starlit  night;  the  steps  of  the  three 
men  resounded  along  the  flagstones  of  the  terraces,  and  the 
jangling  of  the  great  keys,  hung  at  the  warder's  belt,  rose  to 
the  uppermost  towers,  as  if  to  remind  the  poor  captives  that 
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fippdom  was  bpyonrl  their  rearli.  It  sppmprl  as  if  tho  rhaiiRP 
wliirh  had  takoii  plaop  in  Baispnieaux  pxtpinled  pvcn  to  tlio 
jailer.  This  same  turnkey  who,  on  the  occasion  of  Aramis" 
first  visit,  had  shown  liimsolt'  so  envious  and  Icuinacious,  had 
lipfome  not  only  mute,  hut  impassible.  He  walked  with  bent 
Iiead,  and  seemed  afraid  of  opening;  his  ears.  They  arrived 
thus  at  the  foot  of  the  Bertaudiere  aiul  mounted  the  two  tiit^lits 
silently  and  slowly  ;  for  Baisemeaux,  although  he  obeyed,  was 
t:ir  from  obeying  with  alaerity. 

.\t  last  they  reached  the  door.  The  warder  had  no  need  to 
liunt  for  the  key,  for  he  had  it  ready,  and  oi)ened  at  once, 
jlaisemeaux  was  prei)aring  to  enter,  when,  stopping  at  the 
threshold.  Aramis  said:  "  It  is  not  written  that  the  governor 
shall  hear  the  jtrisoner's  confession.'' 

Baisemeaux  bent  his  head  and  let  Aramis  pass;  the  latter, 
I  iking  the  lantern  from  the  turnkey's  hand,  motioned  to  have 
the  door  closed  behind  him.  For  a  moment  he  stood  still, 
listeni.ig  intently  to  make  sure  that  Baisemeaux  and  the 
iiiiler  had  withdrawn  ;  then,  when  their  retreating  footsteps 
assured  him  that  they  liad  left  the  tower,  he  set  down  the 
huitern  on  a  table  and  looked  about  him. 

I'pon  a  bed  covered  with  green  serge,  and  resembling  all  the 
(itlier  beds  in  the  Bastille  except  in  being  newer,  screened  by 
the  heavy  half-drawn  curtains,  lay  the  young  man  whom 
Aramis  had  visited  once  before.  According  to  the  custom  of 
the  prison,  the  captive  was  without  a  light,  having  been  obliged 
to  extinguish  his  candle  at  the  hour  of  curfew.  It  can  be  seen 
how  highly  this  prisoner  was  favored,  since  he  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  keeping  a  light  until  the  curfew  sounded. 

Beside  his  bed  stood  a  great  leathern  arinchair  with  carved 
Ici^s,  over  which  was  thrown  his  wearing  apjiarel,  remarkable 
for  its  air  of  freshness.  A  small  table,  devoid  of  books.  pa])ers, 
or  ink.  was  staiuling  neglected  and  bare  near  the  window. 
s.  veral  plates,  still  covered  with  food,  showed  that  the  pris- 
oiiir  had  scarcely  touched  his  last  meal. 

Aramis  saw  the  young  man  stretched  out  on  the  bed  witli 
his  face  half  hidden  in  his  arms. 

He  did  not  change  his  attitude  ajion  the  entrance  of  the 
visitor;  he  was  either  sleeping  or  waiting.  Aramis  lighted 
the  candle  by  means  of  the  lantern,  gently  [)ushpd  back  the 
armchair,  and  a])proached  the  bed,  with  a  visible  blending  of 
rispect  and  interest. 
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The  yoimj;  man  raised  his  head. 

"  What  (III  you  wmiiI  with  me  '.'  "  lie  said. 

"  Did  von  not  ask  to  see  a  confessor?" 

"  Yes/' 

'<  HecauHe  you  were  ill  ?  '' 

"  Yes."' 

"  Seriously  ill  ?  "' 

The  youii",'  man  fixed  his  penetrating  eyes  npon  Aramis' 
face  and  said  : 

"  I  thank  you  ;  "  then  after  a  moment's  silence,  he  added,  "  I 
have  seen  you  before." 

Arauiis  bowed.  Without  doubt  the  prisoner's  scrutiny,  re- 
vealing as  it  did  those  evidences  of  a  cold,  wily,  and  dominat- 
ing nature  whiidi  were  impressed  on  the  Bishop  of  Vannes' 
countenance,  had  been  far  from  reassuring  to  one  in  his  situa- 
tion, for  he  added  : 

"  I  am  better." 

"  What  then  ?  "  asked  Aramis. 

"  Why,  then,  since  I  am  better,  I  no  longer  need  a  confessor, 
it  would  seem.'' 

<'  Nor  even  the  haircloth  shirt  promised  to  you  in  the  note 
which  yo\i  found  in  your  bread  ?  " 

The  prisoner  started,  but  before  he  could  answer  or  deny : 

"  Not  even,"'  went  on  Aramis,  "  that  confessor  from  whose 
lil)s  you  are  to  hear  an  important  revelation  ?  " 

"  if  that  be  so,"  replied  the  young  man,  falling  back  upon 
his  pillow,  "  it  is  a  different  matter.     1  am  listening." 

Aramis  thereupon  looked  at  him  more  attentively  and  was 
astonished  at  his  air  of  easy,  simple  majesty  which  can  never 
be  acquired,  unless  God  has  put  it  into  the  blood  and  heart. 

"  Be  seated,  monsieur,"  said  the  prisoner. 

Aramis,  with  a  bow,  obeyed. 

"  How  do  you  like  the  Bastille  ?  "  the  bishop  inquired. 

«  Veiy  well."' 

*'  You  are  not  suffering  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  You  regret  nothing  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Not  even  liberty  ?  " 

"  AVhat  do  you  call  liberty,  monsieur  ? "  demanded  the 
prisoner,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  is  preparing  for  a 
.struggle. 
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"  I  call  liberty  the  open  air,  the  sky,  daylight,  flowers  and 
stars,  the  happiness  of  going  wherever  your  active  young 
uiiihs  may  carry  you." 

The  young  man  smiled ;  it  would  have  been  hard  to  say 
whether  it  was  a  smile  of  resignation  or  of  scorn. 

•■  Look  ! "  he  said,  "  I  have  two  roses  yonder  in  that  Japan- 
ese vase,  two  beautiful  roses,  picked  yesterday,  still  in  bud,  in 
the  governor's  garden.  They  opened  this  morning  and  showed 
iiie  their  crimson  petals  ;  with  each  unfolding  leaf  they  gave 
forth  the  treasure  of  their  perfume,  until  my  room  is  embalmed 
with  it.  Look  at  those  two  roses  I  They  are  the  most  beautiful 
lit  roses,  and  roses  are  the  most  beautiful  of  flowers.  Why 
should  I  long  for  other  flowers,  sintte  I  have  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all?" 

.Vramis  gazed  at  the  young  man  in  surprise. 

"If  flowers  are  liberty,"'  resumed  the  captive,  with  melan- 
choly, "  I  have  liberty  since  I  have  flowers." 

"  Oh,  but  the  open  air  !  "  cried  Aramis.  "  Air  is  necessary 
to  life." 

''  Draw  near  the  window,  monsieur,"  went  on  the  prisoner  ; 
'•  it  is  open.  Higli  up  between  earth  and  sky,  the  wind  whirls 
by  it  in  eddies  of  ice  and  of  tire,  of  soft  vapor  and  gentle 
breeze.  The  air  that  comes  in  by  it  caresses  my  cheek.  When 
climbing  up  by  my  armchair,  and  seated  on  its  back  with  my 
arm  around  the  bars  to  sustain  me,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  swim- 
ming through  space." 

Aramis'  brow  grew  darker  and  darker  while  the  young  man 
was  speaking. 

•'  As  for  daylight,'*  the  latter  continued,  "  I  have  more  than 
daylight,  I  have  the  sun,  a  friend  who  visits  me  every  day,  with- 
out the  governor's  leave,  without  the  turnkey's  company.  He 
(nines  in  by  the  window  ;  he  traces  a  great  square  of  light  in 
my  chandler,  stretching  from  my  window  to  the  very  fringes 
of  my  bed  curtains.  This  luminous  square  keeps  growing 
irom  ten  o'clock  to  noon,  and  dirainisliing  from  one  o'clock  to 
three,  slowly,  as  if  in  haste  to  come,  it  were  reluctant  to  leave 
inc.  When  its  last  raj'  disappears  I  have  enjoyed  its  presence 
!<ir  four  hours.  Does  not  that  suffice  ?  They  tell  me  there  are 
miserable  beings  who  dig  in  quarries,  who  grope  ia  mines  and 
iiL'\cr  see  the  sun.'' 

.Vramis  wiped  his  brow. 

"  As  for  the  stars,  which  are  sweet  to  gaze  upon,"  went  on  the 
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young  man,  "tliov  are  all  alike  except  in  size  and  pplendor. 
"l  aiu'greatly  favored;  for  if  you  had  not  lighted  that  candle, 
you  woidd  have  seen  tlie  beautiful  stars  I  was  watching 
from  my  bed  before  you  entered  and  whose  radiance  caressed 

my  eyes."' 

Araiuis  bowed  Ins  head  ;  he  felt  himself  submerged  beneatli 
the  bitter  flood  of  this  sinister  philosopliy,  which  is  a  prisoner's 

religion. 

"  So  much  for  the  flowers,  and  the  oir,  the  daylight  and  the 
stars,"  the  young  man  went  on  with  the  same  tramiuillity.  "  As 
for  walks,  do  1  not  walk  all  day  in  the  governor's  garden  when 
the  weather  is  flue,  and  liere  in  stormy  weather,  here  where  I 
am  cool  when  it  is  hot  outside,  and  warm  when  it  is  cold, 
thanks  to  my  winter  Are.  .\h,  believe  me,  monsieur,''  the 
prisoner  added  in  a  tone  which  was  not  exempt  from  a  certain 
bitterness;  "men  have  done  all  for  me  that  a  man  can  hope 
for  or  desire."' 

'•Men,  so  be  it :"'  said  .\ramis,  raising  his  head.  "But  it 
seems  that  you  forget  God.'" 

"I  have  in  truth  forgotten  (iod,"  replied  the  prisoner,  with- 
out emotion.  "  I'ut  why  ilo  you  say  that  to  me '{  Of  what  use 
to  talk  of  God  to  prisoners  '.'  " 

Aramis  looked  into  the  face  of  this  strange  young  man  who 
liad  the  smile  of  an  atheist  with  the  resignation  of  a  martyr. 

"Is  not  God  in  all  things?"  he  murmured  in  accents  of 
reproach. 

"  Say  rather  at  the  end  of  all  things,"'  replied  the  prisoner, 

flrmlv. 

"  So  be  it !  "  said  Aramis  ;  "  let  us  now  go  back  to  the  point 

whence  we  started.'' 

"  I  ask  nothing  better,"'  said  the  young  man. 
"  I  am  your  confessor." 

"  Yes."  ,     , 

"  Well,  then,  as  my  penitent  you  owe   it  to  me  to  speak  the 

whole  tnith." 

"  I  ask  nothing  better  than  to  speak  it  1 " 

"  Every  prisoner  has  committed  some  crime  which  has 
caused  his  imprisonment.  What  crime  have  you  com- 
mitted ?  " 

"  You  asked  me  that  before,  when  you  saw  me  for  the  tirst 
time,"  said  the  prisoner. 

"  And  you  eluded  an  answer  then  as  you  do  to-day." 
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"  And  why  do  you  expect  nic  to  answer  you  to-day  ?  " 

"  ISecause  I  am  vour  (■oufessor."' 

"  Then  if  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  what  eiime  I  have  com- 
mitted, explain  to  me  what  a  criui;  is.  For  sinee  there  is 
11, .tiling'  within  me  that  reproaches  me,  1  alliini  that  I  am  not 

a  criminal  1  ''  r     i  ».    « 

'•  A  man  is  sometin'.es  a  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  f,'reat  ot 
this  earth,  not  for  liaving  committed  crimes,  but  for  knowing 
that  crimes  have  been  i  ommitted." 

The  prisoner  listened  with  close  attention. 

«  Yes,"  he  said,  after  a  momenfs  silence,  '•  I  understand  ; 
yes.  you  are  right,  monsieur  ;  it  may  have  been_^iu  that  way 
that  I  became  a  criminal  in  the  eyes  t)f  the  great.'' 

«•  Ah !  you  know  something,  then  ? "  said  Aramis,  who 
thought  he  had  discovered,  if  not  the  vulnerable  point,  at  least 
the  i(jint  in  the  cuirass. 

"Vo,  I  know  nothing"'  replied  the  young  man:  "but  i 
think  sometimes,  and  at  such  moments  I  say  to  myself—  ' 

"  What  do  you  sav  to  yourself  ?  '' 

"  That  if  1  could  think  a  little  deeper  I  should  either  go  mad 
or  I  should  guess  many  things."' 

"  Well,  and  then  ?  "  asked  Aramis,  impatiently. 

"  Then  I  stop  short."' 

"  You  stop  short  ?  "  1     T  r    1 

"  Yes,  my  head  grows  heavy,  my  thoughti  grow  sad  ;  i  feel 
vnnui  taking  hold  upon  me  ;  I  wish  for  —  " 

"What?"  .   , 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  for  I  will  not  let  myself  be  carried  away 
l)y  the  desire  for  what  I  have  not,  I  who  am  so  content  with 
wliat  1  have." 

"  Do  von  fear  death  ? "'  asked  Aramis,  anxiously. 

"  Yes',"  replied  the  young  man,  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  then,  since  you  fear  death,  you  know  more  than  you 

will  say."  .         •,  ,. 

"  And  you,"'  answered  the  prisoner,  "you  who  sent  word  to 
me  that  I  should  ask  for  you  ;  you  who  entered  here  with  as- 
surance of  a  world  of  revelations  you  were  about  to  make  to 
uie,  how  does  it  hai)pen  that  you  are  silent,  and  it  is  I  who 
speak  ?  Since  we  are  each  wearing  a  mask,  let  us  both  keep 
it  on  or  botli  lay  it  aside  together.'" 

.Vramis  felt  at  once  the  force  and  justice  of  this  reasoning. 

"  1  have  uo  ordinary  man  to  deal  with,"  he  thought  within 
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himself;  tlicn  he  said  aloud,  without  preparing  the  prisoner 
for  this  sudden  transition  : 

'•  Tell  me,  are  you  ambitious  ?  " 

"  What  is  ambition?"  asked  the  youn;^  man. 

<'  It  is  a  sentiment,"  replied  Aramis,  "  whidi  is  ever  driving' 
a  man  on  to  desire  more  than  he  has  " 

"  I  told  you,  monsieur,  that  I  was  content,  but  it  may  be 
that  i  am  deeeiviii},'  myself.  I  do  not  know  what  ambition 
is,  but  it  is  possible  that  I  may  possess  it.  <  'ome,  then,  open 
and  enlarj^e  my  mind,  1  ask  nothing  better." 

"  An  ambitious  man,"  said  Aramis,  "  is  one  who  eovets  a 
station  above  his  own." 

"  I  covet  nothing  beyond  my  station,"  said  the  young  man 
in  such  a  tone  of  decision  that  the  Hishop  of  Vannes  was 
once  more  taken  by  surprise. 

He  was  silent,  but  on  looking  at  the  captive's  ardent  eyes, 
his  contracted  brow,  his  attitude  of  deep  reflection,  .\ramis 
realized  that  he  expected  something  more  of  him  ;  he  there- 
fore broke  the  silence : 

"  You  uttered  a  falsehood  to  me  when  1  saw  you  first,"  he 
said. 

"A  falsehood?"  cried  the  youth,  rising  from  his  recum- 
bent attitude  with  such  a  tone  in  his  voice,  with  such  fire 
in  his  eyes,  that  Aranus  recoiled  in  sjiite  of  himself. 

"I  should  have  said,"  he  resumed,  bending  his  head,  "that 
you  disguised  from  me  what  you  know  about  your  childhood." 

"  A  man's  secrets  are  his  own,  monsieur,  and  not  at  the 
mercy  of  the  first  comer." 

'<  Very  true,"  said  Aramis,  bowing  still  lower  than  before, 
<•  very  true  !  pardon  me  ;  but  to-day,  am  I  still  the  first  comer 
for  you  ?    Answer  me,  I  beseech  you,  inonseiynfur  !  " 

This  title  seemed  to  cause  the  prisoner  a  slight  distress, 
yet  he  did  not  appear  astonished  at  its  being  given  him. 

"  I  do  not  know  you,  monsieur,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  if  I  dared,  I  would  take  your  hand  in  mine,  and 
I  would    kiss   that   hand." 

The  young  man  made  a  motion  as  if  about  to  give  his  hand 
to  Aramis  ;  but  the  light  which  had  flashed  for  a  moment 
from  his  eyes  faded  out  beneath  the  lids  that  drooped,  and 
he  drew  back  his  hand  in  cold  distrust. 

"  Kiss  the  hand  of  a  prisoner .'  "  he  said,  with  a  shake  of 
the  head.     "  What  were  the  trood  ?  " 
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"Why  did  you  tell  me,"  asked  Arainis,  "  that  you  were 
^;ltisfied  here?  Why  did  you  toll  me  that  you  aspired  to 
nothing  beyond?  Why,  in  short,  by  speaking  thus,  did  you 
pivvent  my  being  frank  in  my  turn  ?" 

The  same  Hash  reappeared  a  third  time  in  the  youth's  glance, 
Imt  onoe  more  died  out  without  leading  to  any  revelation. 

••  Vou  mistrust  me,"  said  Aramis. 

"  For  what  reason,  monsieur  ?  " 

"Oh  I  for  a  very  simple  reason.  Because  knowing  what 
\ou  must  know,  you  are  bound  to  distrust  all  the  world." 

"  Then  do  not  be  surprised  at  my  distrust,  since  you  suspect 
me  of  knowing  what  I  do  not  know." 

Aramis  was  struck  with  admiration  by  this  energetic  resist- 
ance. 

"Oh,  monseigneur!  you  fili  me  with  despair,'  he  cried, 
striking  the  chair  with  his  clinched  fist. 

••  And  I  do  not  understand  you,  monsieur." 

••  Try,  then,  to  understand  me." 

The  prisoner  looked  searchingly  at  Aramis. 

"  It  seems  to  me  at  times,"  the  latter  went  on,  "  that  I  have 
lie  fore  me  the  man  whom  I  am  seeking  —  and  then  —  " 

"  And  then  —  that  man  disappears,  does  he  not  ?  "  said  the 
Mjsoner,  with  a  smile.     "  So  much  the  better  !  " 

Aramis  rose.  "  Decidedly,"  he  said,  "  I  have  nothing  more 
tu  say  to  a  man  who  distrusts  me  as  you  seem  to  do." 

"  And  I,"  added  the  prisoner,  in  the  same  tone,  "  have 
luitliing  to  say  to  a  man  who  will  not  understand  that  a 
jiiisoner  must  distrust  every  one." 

"  Even  his  old  friends  ?  "  said  Aramis.  "  Oh,  that  is  too 
iii\K'h  prudence,  mon.seigncur." 

"  My    old   friends  ?     You  are  one  of  my  old  friends,  then  ? 

Vou  ?■" 

"  Let  us  see ! "  said  Aramis  ;  "  do  you  not  remember  of  having 
M'cn,  sometimes,  in  the  village  where  you  passed  your  earliest 

riiililhood  —  " 
"  Do  you  know  the  name  of  that  village  ?  "  asked  the  pris- 

nlltT. 

"  Noisy-le-Sec,  monseigneur,"  replied  Aramis,  firmly. 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  young  man,  whose  face  gave  no  sign  of 
U'luiission  or  denial. 

•■  Look  you,  monseigneur,"  said  Aramis,  "  if  you  insist  upon 
k'ei.ins  uD  this  comedy,  we  will  stop  where  we  are.     I  came 
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to  say  inatiy  things  to  y<.'i,  it  is  tnit>,  but  you  must  give  nic 
sonie'evidcMce  on  your  siili'  tli;it  v  nii  \vi>li  to  licar  tliese  tliuij,'s. 
Het'ore  spt-akiug,  before  uiakiug  disclosures  ot  so  important  a 
nature  as  tlioss  wliiili  I  have  liitlierto  kept  eoni'ealed,  you 
must  admit  that  I  re(iuire  the  aid  —if  not  of  some  frankneNS 
on  your  i)art — at  U'ast  «i  a  litth' sympatliy  and  eonti(U'nce. 
\U\l  you  keep  up  this  ti<'tion  of  assumed  ignoranee  whicli 
paralyzes  nu\  Oh!  not  for  the  reason  you  suppose,  for 
however  ignorant  you  may  b  ;  on  the  subject,  or  however  indit- 
feientyoumay  feign  to  be,  you  are  none  the  less  what  you 
are,  monseigneur,  and  nothing,  nothing  on  earth, — do  you 
liear '.' —  can  alter  the  fact  of  your  being  so." 

"  I  promise  you,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "to  listen  to  you 
without  impatience,  only  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  the  right 
to  rei)eat  the  (piestion  I  have  already  put   to  you  :    <  Who  are 

you  . 

"  Do  you  remember,  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  seeing  at 
Noisy-le-See  a  cavalier  who  rode  with  a  laily  —  a  lady  who 
was  usually  (dad  in  black  silk  with  tlame-colored  ribbons  in 
her  hair  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  young  man  ;  "  once  I  asked  the  name  of  this 
cavalier  and  was  told  that  he  was  called  the  Abbe  d'Herblay. 
I  was  amazed  that  this  abbe  should  have  such  a  martial  air, 
and  was  told  that  there  was  nothing  surprising  in  that  since 
he  had  been  one  of  the  musketeers  of  King  Louis  XIII." 

''  Well !  "  said  Aramis,  "  that  former  musketeer,  then  an  abbe, 
afterwards  P>ishop  of  Valines,  and  to-day  your  confessor,  was  I.' 
•'  I  knew  it.      I  had  recognized  you." 

"  Well,  monseigneur,  if  you  know  that,  I  must  add  one  thing 
more,  whichyou  do  not  know  ;  that  is,  tliat  if  the  presence  here 
of  this  musketeer,  of  this  abbe,  of  this  bishop,  of  this  confes- 
sor were  known  to  the  King,  —  by  this  evening  or  to-morrow's 
dawn,  he  who  has  risked  everything  to  coine  to  you  would  see 
the  headsman's  axe  gleaming  from  the  depths  o*"  a  dungeon 
far  darker  and  more  obscure  than  this  of  yours." 

In  li.stening  to  these  words,  firmly  uttered,  the  youth  had 
risen  upon  his  Vied  and  had  plunged  a  more  and  more  ardent 
gaze  into  Aramis'  face.  As  a  result  of  this  scrutiny,  the 
prisoner  seemed  to  acfpiire  greater  confidence. 

••  Yes,"  he  murmured ;  "  yes,  I  remember  perfectly.  The 
ladv  of  wlioin  you  speak  came  ouce  with  you,  and  twice  more 
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"With  thf  lady  who  canip  to  see  you  every  month,  you 
intMii,  iiioiisei^^nt'ur  ?  " 

•■  Ves.' 

"  Do  you  know  wlio  that  lady  was  ?  " 

A  li^'ht  set'iucd  to  Hash  lioiii  the  prisoner's  eye. 

"  I  know  that  she  was  a  lady  of  the  court/'  he  said. 

"  Do  you  reuuMuher  this  lady  well '.'  " 

"  ( )h  !  my  recollections  on  that  subject  cannot  he  vary  un- 
.  iMtain,"  replied  the  youn^,'  prisoner.  ••  1  saw  that  lady'once 
Ml  ciMiipany  with  a  man  of  forty-Hve  years  or  tliereahouts.  1 
,i\v  her  once  with  you,  and  with  the  lady  in  the  black  dre>s  with 
tianit-colored  ribbons;  and  I  saw  her  twice  afterwards  with 
till-  same  comiianion.  These  four  persons,  with  my  tutor  and 
eld  i'erronnette,  my  jailer,  and  the  pnernor,  are  the  only 
[iiMsons  to  whom  1  have  ever  spoken,  and  m  truth  almost  the 
mly  persons  I  have  ever  seen."' 

'•  Vou  were  in  })rison  then  '.' '' 

"If  I  am  in  prison  here,  I  was  comparatively  free  there, 
aliliouj,'h  my  liberty  was  very  restrained;  a  hou.se  which  I 
iirver  left,  a  great  garden  surrounded  by  walls  which  I 
iduld  not  ])ass.  Sucli  was  my  dwellijig;  you  know  it,  for  you 
have  been  there.  Moreover,  being  accustomed  to  live  within 
ilic  limits  of  that  hou.se  and  those  garden-walls,  I  never  de- 
M'cd  to  go  beyond  them.  You  understand,  therefore,  mon- 
sieur, that  having  seen  nothing  of  this  world,  I  can  wish  for 
M'ltliing,  and  if  you  have  something  to  relate  to  me  you  will 
lie  obliged  to  explain  everything." 

"  I  shall  do  so,  monseigneur,"  said  Aramis,  bowing,  "  for  it 
is  my  duty." 

"  Well,  then,  begin  by  telling  me  who  my  tutor  was." 

"  An  excellent  gentleman,  monseignaur,  above  all,  an  honest 
;,'entleman,  a  worthy  preceptor  at  the  same  time  for  your  body 
and  your  soul.  Did  you  ever  have  cau.se  to  complain  of 
him?" 

"Oh,  no,  monsieur,  on  the  contrary;  but  this  gentleman 
"(ten  to'd  me  that  my  father  and  my  mother  were  dead.  Did 
this  gentleman  tell  me  a  lie  or  the  truth  ';'" 

"  He  was  forced  to  obey  the  orders  given  him." 

"  lie  was  lying,  then  ?  " 

•'  On  one  point,  yes.     Your  father  is  dead." 

"  And  my  mother  '.'  " 

'■  Is  dead  for  vnii." 
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"  Bat  for  others  she  is  living,  is  she  not '.' " 

"  Yes."  .  s      ,  3  1 

«  And  I  ■'  (the  young  man  looked  at  Araniis),  '•  1  am  doomed 
to  live  always  in  the  obscurity  of  a  prison  ?  " 

"  Alas,  I  believe  so." 

«  And  that,"  continued  the  young  man,  "  because  my  pres- 
ence in  the  world  would  reveal  a  great  secret  ?  " 

"  A  great  secret ;  yes."  ^      ,    .     ^v.     t>     4.-n„ 

"To  have  a  child  au^li  as  I  was  conhned  in  the  Bastille, 
my  enemy  must  be  very  powerful." 

"  He  is  so." 

"  More  powerful  than  my  mother,  then  ?  " 

«  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  ray  mother  would  have  protected  me. 

Aramis  hesitated.  .  ^^ 

"  More  powerful  than  your  mother,  yes,  monseigneur. 

"  For  my  tutor  and  my  nurse  to  have  been  carried  off  and 
parted  from  me  as  they  were,  I  must  have  been,  or  they  must 
have  been,  a  source  of  great  danger  to  my  enemy  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  a  danger  from  which  your  enemy  saved  himself  by 
causing  this  gentleman  and  the  nurse  to  disappear,"  answered 

Aramis,  quietly. 

"Disappear?"  asked  the  prisoner.     "In  what  manner  did 

they  disappear  ? "  ,  i      i  >- 

"  In  the  surest  way,"  replied  Aramis;  "they  are  dead. 

The  young  man  turned  slightly  paler,  and  passed  a  trembling 
hand  across  his  brow. 

"  By  poison  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  By  poison." 

The  prisoner  reflected  a  moment. 

« For  those  two  innocent  beings,"  he  went  on,  "  ray  only 
stay  and  comfort,  to  have  been  assassinated  in  one  day,  my 
enemy  must  have  been  very  cruel  or  the  necessity  very  great ; 
for  that  worthy  gentleman  and  that  poor  woman   had  never 

injured  anv  one."  i   v  • 

"  Necessity  is  stern  in  your  house,  monseigiuMir,  and  it  is 
necessity  alone  whi.'h  has  led  me,  to  my  great  regret,  to  ^tell 
vou  that  this  gentleman  and  your  nurse  were  assassinated. 

"Oh!  you  have  told  me  nothing  new,"  said  the  prisoner, 
knitting  his  brows. 

"How  is  that?" 

"  I  suspected  it." 
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"  And  why  ?  " 

••  I  :uii  about  to  tell  you." 

Vt  this  moment  the  youth,  leaning  upon  both  elbows, 
brought  his  fare  close  to  Aramis'  with  such  an  expression  ui-on 
It.  ot^  dignity,  of  abnegation,  of  defiance  even,  that  the  bishop 
telt  an  electric  shock  of  enthusiasm  mount  in  fiery  sparks 
ironi  his  withered  heart  to  his  adamantine  brain. 

••  Speak,  monseigneiir.  I  have  already  tokl  you  that  I  am 
risking  mv  life  in  speaking  to  you.  However  slight  a  thing 
my  life  may  be,  I  beg  you  to  receive  it  as  a  ransom  for  yours. 

'•'Well,  then,"  resumed  the  young  man,  "  this  is  why  1  sus- 
pected that  my  nurse  had  been  killed,  and  my  tutor  —  " 

"  Whom  you  called  your  father." 

"  Yes,  whom  1  called  my  father,  but  of  whom  I  know  my- 
self not  to  be  the  son." 

■•  How  did  you  discover  this  ?  " 

•'Just  as  you  are  too  respectful  to  be  a  friend,  he  was  too 
resi)ectful  to  be  my  father." 

"  I,  for  my  part,"  said  Aramis,  "  have  nothing  to  disguise. 

The  young  man  bowed  and  went  on  : 

'•  Doubtless  I  was  not  then  destined  to  perpetual  confinement, 
and  what  makes  me  sure  of  it  now,  as  I  look  back,  is  the 
liriins  that  was  taken  to  make  me  an  accomplished  cavalier. 
The  gentleman  who  had  charge  of  me  taught  me  all  that  he  knew 
himself:  mathematics,  a  little  geometry  and  astronomy,  fenc- 
111".  and  horsemanship.  Every  morning  1  took  fencing  lessons 
ma  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  and  rode  about  the  garden 
Well,  one  morning  in  summer,  when  the  heat  was  great,  I  had 
lalleii  asleep  in  this  lower  hall.  Nothing  up  to  this  time. 
except  the  deference  of  my  tutor,  had  awakened  in  me  the 
slightest  suspicions  — I  lived  as  children  live,  as  birds  and 
plants  live,  simply  on  air  and  sun.     1  was  just  fifteen. 

"  That  was  eight  years  ago,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes.  thereabouts.     I  have  lost  count  of  time." 

'•  Pardon  me,  but  what  did  your  tutor  say  to  encourage  you 
ill  vour  studies  ?" 

••  He  said  that  a  man  should  strive  in  this  world  to  acquire 
the  fortune  which  Heaven  had  denied  him  at  birth.  He 
i^ided  that  I.  being  of  obscure  origin,  poor,  and  an  orphan, 
iuul  only  myself  to  depend  upon,  and  that  there  were  none 
to  interest  themselves  in  my  behalf.  I  was  in  this  lower 
hi!!    tlu'!!    and.  tired   out.  by   my    fencing  lesson,   had    fallen 
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asleep.  My  tutor  was  in  his  chamhor  on  the  first  flight,  directly 
above  me.  Suddenly  \  heard  my  tutor  give  a  low  cry,  and 
then  call,  '  I'erronnette !  Perronnette! '    That  was  my  nurse." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Aramis.     "  (ro  on,  monseigneur,  go  on." 

"  She  was  undoubtedly  in  the  garden,  for  my  tutor  descended 
the  staircase  hurriedly.  I  rose,  anxious  at  sight  of  his  anxiety. 
He  0  >ened  the  door  leading  from  the  vestibule  into  the  garden, 
still  calling,  '  Perronnette  !  Perronnette  ! '  The  windows  of 
the  lower  hall  looked  out  upon  the  court-yard  ;  the  blinds  were 
closed,  but  through  an  ojjening  in  one  of  the  blinds  I  saw  my 
tutor  approach  a  large  well,  which  was  situated  directly  under 
the  windows  of  his  study.  He  bent  over  the  edge,  and  gazed 
into  the  well,  still  calling,  •uui  making  frantic  gestures.  From 
where  I  stood  I  could  not  only  see,  but  hear  plainly." 

"  Go  on,  monseigneur,  I  beg  you,"  said  Aramis. 

"  Dame   Perronnette  ran  up  at  the  tutor's  cries. 


her  by  the  hand,  drew  her  to  the  well,  and  bending  over  it 
her,  cried  :  '  Look,  look  !    What  a  misfortune.'     '  Come,  c 


He  took 
with 
come, 
calm  yourself,'  said  Dame  Perronnette.  <  What  has  happened  ? 
'  That  letter,'  cried  my  tutor.  '  Do  you  see  that  letter  ?  '  and 
he  pointed  down  the  well. 

" '  What  letter  ?  '  asked  the  nurse. 

'"That  letter  which  you  see  down  there  is  my  last  letter 
from  the  queen.' 

"  At  that  word  I  started.  Why  should  my  tutor  —  lie  who 
passed  for  my  father,  he  who  was  constantly  enjoining  modesty 
and  humility  upon  me— be  in  correspondence  with  the 
queen  ? 

"  '  The  last  letter  from  the  queen  '.' '  exclaimed  Dame  Perron- 
nette, without  manifesting  surprise,  excejit  at  seeing  this  letter 
in  the  bottom  of  the  well.     *  How  did  it  come  there  ? ' 

<"An  accident.  Dame  Perronnette,  a  singular  accident.  I 
was  returning  to  my  room,  and  as  I  opened  the  doo.,  the 
window  opposite  being  open,  there  was  a  sudden  draught,  and 
I  saw  a  paper  flying.  I  recognized  tlie  paper  as  the  (pieen's 
letter,  and  ran  to  the  window  with  a  cry,  but  too  late.  After 
fluttering  for  a  moment  in  the  air  the  letter  fell  into  the  bottom 
of  the  well.' 

"  «  What  are  the  odds  ?  '  said  Dame  Perronnette, '  if  the  lei  r 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  it  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  burnt ; 
and  since  the  queen  herself  burns  her  letters  every  time  she 
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"  Every  time  slie  comes  !      Therefore  the  lady  who  came 
to  visit  us  every  month  was  the  queen,''  said  the   prisoner, 
interruptinj:j  his  narrative. 
Araniis  nodded  assent. 

••  *  ]:)oubtless,  doubtless,'  answered  the  old  gentleman,  '  but 
this  letter  contained  instructions.  How  can  I  follow  theiu  now  '.' ' 
"  '  Write  at  once  to  the  queen,  tell  her  what  has  happened, 
and  the  ([ueen  will  write  you  another  letter  in  place  of  this  one.' 
"M)hl  the  queen  will  never  believe  in  such  an  accident,' 
said  the  poor  man,  shaking  his  head ;  '  she  will  think  I  wish 
tn  keep  this  letter,  instead  of  returning  it  to  her  as  I  have 
(Imie  all  the  others,  in  order  to  use  it  as  a  weapon  against  her. 
She  is  so  distrustful,  and  M.  de  Mazarin  so  —  that  Italian 
titMul  is  capable  of  having  us  imprisoned  on  the  slightest 
suspicion.'" 

Aramis  smiled  with  an  imperceptible  nod. 
"  '  You  know.  Dame  Perronnette,  they  are  both  so  suspicious 
iu  regard  to  Philippe.' 

••  Philippe  is  the  name  they  gave  me,'"  interrupted  the  pris- 
oner. 

"  '  Very  well,  then,  there  must  be  no  hesitation.  Some  one 
must  go  down  the  well,'  said  Dame  Perronnette. 

'• '  Yes,  in  order  that  whoever  brings  back  the  letter  may  read 
it  as  he  comes  up.' 

''  *  Let  us  take  some  villager  who  does  not  know  how  to  read  ; 
tlipu  your  mind  will  be  at  ease.' 

'• '  So  be  it !  But  will  not  whoever  goes  down  the  well  suspect 
the  iinportance  of  a  paper  for  which  we  are  willing  to  risk  a 
man's  life  ?  However,  you  have  given  me  an  idea,  Dame  Per- 
ronnette ;  j'es,  some  one  shall  go  down  the  well,  and  it  shall 
1"'  myself.' 

•'  ISut  at  this  proposition  Dame  Perronnette  cried  out  in  con- 
strination,  and  implored  him  with  tears  to  do  nothing  of  the 
kiml,  so  that  at  last  he  promised  her  to  go  in  search  of  a  ladder 
lull;,'  enough  to  reach  down  the  well ;  while  she  was  to  hasten  to 
the  farm  and  secure  a  daring  b'n'  w)io  could  be  made  to  b'^lieve 
that  11  jewel  had  fallen  into  the  well,  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet  of 
l'ai)t>r;  and  since  the  paper,  remarked  my  tutor,  would  open  in 
tlie  water,  it  would  not  be  surprising  that  the  jewel  should 
have  dropped  out. 

•' '  I?y  that  time  the  writing  may  be  effaced,'  said  Dame  Per- 
ronnette. 
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"  '  That  matters  little,  if  we  can  secure  the  letter.  For  if  we 
return  that  to  the  «iueeii,  she  will  see  that  we  have  not  betrayed 
lier,  and  consequently  not  having  aroused  M.  de  Mazarin's 
suspicions,  we  sluiU  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him.' 

"  Having  come  to  this  decisicm,  they  separated.  I  drew  tne 
blind  together,  and  seeing  my  tutor  about  to  enter,  I  threw  my- 
self Dack.  among  my  cushions  with  a  humming  in  my  ears 
caused  by  ;'U  I  had  heard.  My  tutor  partly  opened  the  door, 
and  seeuig  me  upon  the  couch,  apparently  asleep,  he  softly 
closed  it  again.  Scarcely  was  it  shut  when  I  arose  and,  listen- 
ing intently,  heard  the  sound  of  retreating  steps  ;  I  then  flew 
to  the  blind  again  and  saw  my  tutor  and  Danie  Perronnette 
going  out  together. 

"  I  was  alone  in  the  house. 

"  They  had  no  sooner  closed  the  door  than,  without  stopping 
to  cross  the  vestibule,  I  jumped  out  of  the  window  and  lan  to  the 
well.  Then  I  leaned  over  it  in  my  turn,  as  my  tutor  had  done. 
"  Something  white  and  shining  was  trembling  there  amidst 
the  quivering  circles  of  greenish  water ;  this  brilliant  disk 
fascinated  me  and  drew  my  eyes  to  it,  while  my  breath  came  in 
gasps;  the  well  seemed  to  be  sucking  me  in  with  its  great  open 
mouth  and  its  icy  breath.  I  seemed  to  read  in  its  depths  letters 
of  hre  traced  by  the  hand  of  the  queen.  Then  without  knowing 
what  I  did,  animated  by  one  of  those  fatal  instincts  which 
draw  us  toward  an  abyss,  1  let  down  the  rope  over  the  well- 
sweep  until  the  bucket  had  descended  into  about  three  feet  of 
water,  taking  care  meantime  not  to  disturb  the  j)recious  paper, 
which  was  beginning  to  change  its  whiteness  for  a  greenish 
tinge  wliich  showed  that  it  was  sinking;  then  holding  the  rope 
with  a  wet  piece  of  cloth  over  my  hands,  I  swung  down  into 
the  abyss. 

"  When  I  found  myself  hanging  above  that  pool  of  dark 
water,  when  I  saw  the  sky  retreating  above  my  head,  I  was 
chilled  with  terror  and  dizziness,  and  my  hair  stood  up  on  my 
head  ;  but  by  force  of  will  I  conquered  this  terror  and  distress. 
I  readied  the  water,  and  dived  once,  holding  to  the  rope  with 
one  hand  while  I  stretched  out  the  other  and  caught  hold  of 
the  precious  paper,  which  tore  in  two  in  my  grasp.  I  hid 
the  two  fragments  in  my  doublet,  and  aiding  myself  with  my 
feet  against  the  sides  of  the  well,  and  hanging  by  my  hands,  I 
drew  myself  up,  agile  and  vigorous  as  1  was,  and  above  all  in 
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fIniMled  as  T  touched  it  with  the  water  wliic-li  was  pouring  from 
nil'  in  streams.  Once  outside  the  well  with  my  capture,  I  ran 
in  the  sun  to  the  end  of  the  garden,  whence  I  plunged  into  the 
wdoils  where  I  meant  to  hiue  myself. 

•'.hist  as  I  had  set  foot  in  iny  hiding-place,  tlie  bell  which 
liiiiig  over  the  great  gate  rang.  It  was  my  tutor  returning.  I 
was  just  in  time. 

"I  reckoned  that  I  had  still  ten  minntt  s  before  he  could 
reach  me,  even  if  he  came  straight  after  me  — twenty  nii.i'  les 
it  he  lost  time  searching  for  me.  That  was  en(  -igh  to  read 
this  precious  letter,  which  I  liasteued  to  piece  together.  The 
wiiting  was  already  beginning  to  disappear;  still  I  managed 
1.1  decipher  it." 

'•  And  what  did  you  read  there,  monseigneur  ? "  asked 
Aiaiiiis,  with  keen  interest. 

••  Enough  to  convince  me,  monsieur,  that  my  tutor  was  a 
iKihleman,  that  Perrounette,  without  being  a  great  lady,  was 
something  above  a  servant,  and  in  short  that  I  myself  was  of 
no  mean  lineage  since  the  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  the 
iriine  minister,  Mazarin,  i^eigned  to  recommend  me  with  such 
cure." 

The  young  man  ceased,  greatly  moved. 
"  And  what  happened  then  ?  "  asked  Aramis. 
"  This  happened,  monsieur,"  he  replied,  "  that  the  laborer, 
siunmoned  by  my  tutor,  found  nothing  in  the  well,  after  search- 
in;,'  it  thoroughly.  It  also  happened  that  my  tutor  discovered 
that  the  margin'of  the  well  was  dripping;  it  hapt)ened  that  I 
liad  not  dried  myself  so  thoroughly  in  the  sun  that  Dnrae  Per- 
voiuiette  could  not  perceive  that  my  clothes  were  damp  .  finally 
it  happened  that  I  was  seized  with  a  high  fever  caused  by  the 
rhill  of  the  water  and  the  excitement  of  my  disnnery,  and 
that  this  fever  was  succeeded  by  delirium,  in  which  I  told 
everything;  in  consequence  my  tutor,  guided  by  my  own 
avowal,  found  under  my  pillow  the  torn  fragments  of  the 
([uoen's  letter." 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Aramis,  "  I  underscand  all  at  last." 
"  From  that  time  on  all  is  conjecture.      Doubtless  the  poor 
[gentleman  and  the  poor  woman,  not  daring  to  keep  secret  all 
that  had  taken  place,  wrote  everything  to  the  c[ueen,  and  sent 
her  the  tora  letter." 

"  After    which,"    said    Aramis,    "  you    were   arrested   and 
brought  to  the  Bastilla." 
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As  you  see." 

Ther.  your  two  servants  disappeared 

Alas!'' 


9" 


"  Let 
Araniis. 


us    not   concern 


ourselves  with  the  dead."  resumed 
Let  us  see  wh.at  can  be  done  for   the  living.     You 
told  nie  that  you  were  resigned  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  now  repeat  it." 

"  Without  desire  for  freedom?" 

"  So  I  have  said." 

"  Without  ambition,  without  thought,  without  regret  ? 

The  young  man  ma(ie  no  answer. 

"  Well,"  asked  Aramis,  "  you  are  silent  ?  " 

«  I  think  1  have  saiil  enough,"  replied  the  prisoner.  «  It  is 
your  turn  now  ;  I  am  weary." 

"  I  will  obey  you,"  said  Araniis. 

Thereupon  he  bethought  himself  a  moment,  and  a  shade  of 
deep  solemnity  spread  itself  over  his  face.  It  was  apparent 
that  a  critical  moment  had  arrived  for  the  part  which  he  had 
come  to  play  in  the  prison. 

"  One  question  first,"  said  Aramis. 

"  What  is  it  ?    Speak  !  " 

«  In  the  house  where  you  dwelt,  was  there  a  glass  or  mir- 
ror ?  " 

"  What  are  these  words,  and  what  do  they  mean  ?     I  do  not 

even  know  them."  . 

"  W^e  call  a  glass  or  mirror  an  article  of  furniture  which 
reflects  objects,  which,  for  example,  enables  one  to  see  one's 
own  face  as  you  see  mine  with  the  naked  eye." 

"  No.  there  was  no  glass  or  mirror  in  tiie  house,"  replied  the 
young  man.  .  „ 

Aramis    looked    about    him.      "And    there  is  none  here, 
lie  said ;    "  the  same    precautions   have   been  taken  here   as 
there.'' 

"  For  what  reason,  then  ?  " 

«  You  shall  know  directly.  Now,  pardon  me  a  moment ; 
yon  told  me  that  you  had  been  taught  mathematics,  astronomy, 
the  art  of  fencing,  and  horsemanship;  were  you  never  in- 
stru<'ted  in  history  ?  " 

"  Sometimes  my  tutor  related  to  me  the  exploits  of  Saint 
Louis,  of  King  Francis  I.,  or  Henri  IV." 

"  And  was  that  all  ?  " 

"  Very  iicaiiy  aii." 
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•'  Yes,  I  see  that  was  also  a  deliberate  desif^n;  as  they  had 
(l,'|iiived  you  of  mirrors,  which  reHect  the  present,  so  they  left 
voii  in  ignorance  of  history,  which  reflects  the  past.  Ever 
Miice  your  inii)risonuient,  books  have  been  forbidden  you,  so 
that  many  facts  are  totally  unknown  to  ycu  by  whicli  you 
init,'ht  have  rebuilt  the  crumbling  edifice  of  your  memoi-ies,  or 
of  what  mOot  intimately  concerns  you."' 
"  That  is  true,"  the  youth  answered. 

••  Listen,  then,  I  will  relate  to  you  in  a  few  words  what  has 
(u'curred  in  France  during  the  last  twenty  three  iiv  four  years, 
that  is  to  say,  since  the  supposed  date  of  your  birth,  and  ac- 
ninlingly  in  the  period  most  interesting  to  you." 

•'  Speak  I  "  and  the  youth  resumed  his  serious  and  reflective 
attitude. 

''  Do  you  know  who  was  the  son  of  King  Henri  IV.  ?" 
'•  1  know,  at  least,  who  was  his  sviccessor." 
"  IIow  did  you  learn  that  ?  " 

"  Through  seeing  a  coin  bearing  the  date  of  1610,  with  the 
( tiigy  of  King  Henri  IV.,  and  another  of  the  year  1612, 
stumped  with  the  image  of  King  Louis  XIIL  I  inferred, 
therefore,  that  since  there  were  but  two  years  between  the 
two  coins,  Louis  XIIL  must  have  been  the  successor  of  Hrnri 
IV." 

"  You  know,  then,  that  the  last  reigning  monarch  was  Louis 
XIIL?" 

'•  I  know  it,"  replied  the  young  man,  flushing  slightly. 
''  Good  !  He  was  a  prince,  tlien,  filled  with  excellent  ideas, 
with  great  projects  which  were  constantly  adjourned  on 
account  of  the  calamities  of  the  time,  and  the  conflict  which 
liis  prime  minister,  Richelieu,  had  to  sustain  against  the  great 
nobles  of  France.  He  personally  (1  refer  to  King  Louis  XIIL) 
was  of  weak  character.  He  died  young  and  his  end  was  a  sad 
fine." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that." 

"  He  had  long  been  preoccupied  with  anxiety  as  to  his  suc- 
( pssion.  That  is  one  of  the  burdens  of  princes,  who  must 
i'-ave  behind  them  on  earth  something  more  than  a  memory,  in 
I  nler  that  their  great  thoughts  may  live  and  their  work  be 
I  arried  on." 

•'  Did  the  King  Louis  XIIL  die  without  leaving  children  ?  " 
a^ked  the  prisoner,  with  a  smile. 

"  \'r>  hilt  ViP  wna  loner  fJenrived  of  the  haDmness  of  having 
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achil.luf  l.i>MWi,:  tofl.ni-  vr;iv^l.o  l-'liovnl  ll.at  h?  shoul-l 
Ili,.  witliout  po^tr-nlv.  and  tl.is  tln^u-ht  hiul  re.l.K'cl  hnn  to 
the  ilei.th.s  (.f  (le;  pair,  wlieii  .siul.loiily  his  wife,  Anne  ot 
Austria  -  '" 

'I'lio  itrisoner  started.  c    t      l 

'•  Di.l  ynu  know."  went  on    .\rainis.  ••  that   Anne   of  Austria 

was  the  \vi''e  of  Louis  XIll. '.'  " 

"  (io  on,""  said  Uie  voun^'  man.  without  a  reply. 
'  When  suddenly."'  resumed  Aramis,  "  the  ([ueen,  Anne  of 
\ustna,  anm.unced' that  slie  was  about  to  be  confined.  His 
iov  was  LM-eat  at  these  tidm-s  and  every  wish  was  offere.l  u,. 
foV  her  ham-y  delivery.  At  last  on  the  r.th  of  September, 
]t;;5S,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son."'  ,        ,      ,     ■ 

Here  Arainis  looked  at  his  eoiupaniou  and  saw  that  lie  liau 

turned  iiale.  n    * 

'•  Vou  are  aliout  to  hear  a  narrative,  i)ursued  Aramis,  •■  that 
few  men,  livin-  at  this  liour,  are  ax  a  position  to  relate,  for  this 
iiirr-itive  is  a  .secret  which  is  believed  to  be  buned  with  the 
dea.l  and  to  slumber  amid  the  deepest  secrets  of  the  confes- 
sional." ,  .  ^  „  „  1  ]  .1 
"  And  you  are  about  to  tell  me  this  secret  .-'       asked   the 

youth.  ,  .   ,  ,,         . 

■  "  Oh  •  "  exclaimed  Aramis,  with  an  accent  which  could  not 
be  misuiiderstood,  •'  I  do  not  feel  that  1  imperil  this  secret  by 
confidinj,'  it  to  a  prisoner  wl  o  Las  no  desire  ever  to  quit  the 

Bastille." 

"  I  am  listening,  monsieur." 

"  The  queen,  as  I  was  saying,  gave  birtli  to  a  son.  Hut 
after  dl  the  court  had  hailed  the  news  with  shouts  of  joy. 
•ifter  the  King  had  shown  the  new-born  child  to  his  people 
and  to  his  nobles,  while  he  was  gayly  seated  at  table  celebrat- 
ing the  joyous  event.  at  that  moment  the  ,,ueen.  left  alone  in 
heT  chamber,  felt  the  pains  of  childbirth  once  more,  and 
brought  into  the  worhl  another  son."" 

"Oil '"'cried  the  prisoner,  betraviug  a  greater  degree  ot 
knowledge  than  he  had  admitted  before,  "  1  thought  that 
Monsieur  was  not  born  until  —  "' 

Arainis  raised  his  finger. 

"  Wait,  while  I  go  on,"'  he  said. 

The  prisoner  heaved  an  impatient  sigh  and  waited. 

"  Yes,"  said  Aramis,  '•  the  queen    had   a  second  son   whom 
Dame  Perronnette  riie  mKhsiit-  n-.eneii  in  her  arm;^. 
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••  I);iiii(!  PorroniiPttP  ! "'    inuriiiuied  tho  youii};  inaii. 

'•  A  mosseager  was  sent  in  liiu  Ic  to  tli*-  liiill,  where  the  King 
w;h  ilininj,',  and  warned  him  in  a  whisper  of  wliat  liad  taken 
[ilare.  He  arose  from  the  tahle  and  hastened  to  tlie  ([ueen's 
<!i;uuher ;  but  it  was  not  jov  which  his  hiok  cxjuesse.l,  lathor 
s miethin;::  akin  to  terror.  The  birtli  of  twin  sons  ehaui^ed  to 
liitterness  the  joy  which  had  been  caused  by  the  birth  (jf  one, 
hi'cause  (you  doubtless  were  not  aware  of  wliat  I  am  about  to 
tr!l  you),  because  in  France  it  is  the  ohlest  son  who  succeeds 
ills  father  on  the  tlirone." 

••  I  was  aware  of  that."' 

"  And  doctors  and  jurists  au;ree  in  hohling  it  ih)nbtful 
vhi'ther  tiie  son  who  is  brouj^ht  first  into  the  world  is  really 
the  elder  by  the  law  of  God  and  nature."' 

The  [)risoner  uttered  a  stifled  cry  and  became  whiter  than 
I  ill'  sheet  beneath  which  he  hiil  his  face. 

••  \'ou  underst;ind  now,"  pursued  Aram^s,  '•  that  tlie  King 
A  ho  with  such  feelings  of  joy  had  seen  himself  possessed  of 
,11  heir,  was  plunged  in  despair  on  reflecting  that  he  now  had 
1  TO  ;  and  that  the  one  latest  born  and  still  unknown  to  the  world 
iuii,'lit  live  to  contest  the  rights  of  seniority  with  the  other 
who  had  come  into  the  world  two  hours  earlier,  and  who, 
two  hours  earlier,  had  been  recognized  as  the  heir.  Thus  this 
sec()nd  son  might  come  some  day,  armed  with  his  own  rights, 
;iuil  the  adherence  of  a  party,  to  sow  discord  and  civil  war  in 
tiie  kingd(jm,  and  thus  de,stroy  the  dynasty  instead  of  consoli- 
'i:iting  it." 

••  Oh,  I  understand,  I  understand  ! "  murmured  the  young 
m  ui. 

•'  Well,  this  is  what  is  related,''  said  Aramis,  "this  is  what 
i>  iitftrmed ;  this  is  why  one  of  the  sons  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
'^liaiiiefully  separated  from  his  brother,  kept  in  shameful  con- 
li;ii'iiient.  hidden  ni  the  deepest  obscurity  —  this  is  wliy  that 
sii'ond  son  has  disappeared,  and  disappeared  so  utterly  that 
iii>  one  in  France  to-day  is  aware  of  his  existence  except  —  his 
latitherl  " 

"  Ves,  his  mother  who  has  abandoned  him  !  "  cried  the  pris- 
oner in  accents  of  despair. 

"  Excepting  also,"  continued  Aramis,  "  the  lady  dressed  in 
black,  with  flame-colored  ribbons,  aiid  excepting  finally  —  '' 
■  Excepting  yourself,  is  it  not  so?     You  who  have  come  to 
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ruriosity,  hatred,  ambition,  and  perhaps  —  who  knows  ?  ^  a 
thirst  for  vengeance  ;  you,  monsieur,  who,  if  you  are  the  man  I 
await  the  man  promised  me  by  that  note,  the  man,  in  short, 
whom'  Heaven  was  to  send  to  me,  must  have  upon  your  per- 
son —  " 

«  What  ?  "  asked  Aramis. 

«<  A  likeness  of  King  Louis  XIV.,  who  is  now  reigning  on 

the  throne  of  France."  ,       ,.      .. 

»  Here  is  the  likeness,"  replied  the  bishop,  handing  the  pris- 
oner an  excpiisite  miniature  in  enamel,  representing  a  livii<>; 
image  of  Louis  XlV.  in  all  his  pride  and  beauty. 

The  prisoner  seized  the  picture  eagerly  and  fixed  his  gaze 
upon  it  as  if  he  would  devour  it.  ^  ^ 

'•  And  now.  monseigneur,"  said  Aramis,  «  here  is  a  mirror  . 
Aramis  left  the  prisoner  time  to  collect  his  thoughts. 
"So  high!   so  high!"   murmured  the  youth,  while  he  de- 
voured  with   his   eyes   the  likeness  of  Louis  XIV.    and  his 
own  image  reflected  in  the  mirror. 

"  What  think  yon  V  "  said  Aramis  at  last. 
«  I  think  that  I  am  lost,"  replied  the  captive,  "  that  the  King 
will  never  forgive  ine."  ,     ,  .  ,         -,   . 

«<  And  I  am  asking  myself,"  pursued  the  bishop,  hxing  upon 
the  prisoner  a  glance  instinct  with  meaning,  "  I  am  asking 
myself  which  of  the  two  is  king,  the  one  represented  by  the 
portrait  or  the  one  reflected  by  the  glass." 

"The  King,"  replied  the  young  man,  sadly,  "is  he  wiio 
is  seated  on  the  throne ;  it  is  he  who  is  not  in  prison,  but  he 
who  puts  others  there.  Royalty  is  power,  and  you  see  well 
that  I  am  powerless."'  ,  •  w    i    i 

"  Monseigneur,"  replied  Aramis,  with  a  respect  which  he  had 
not  yet  shown,  "  the  King  may  be  he  —  he.nl  well  my  words - 
who  coming  forth  from  his  prison  knows  how  to  maintain  him- 
self upon  the  throne  where  his  friends  will  seat  hira." 
"  Monsieur,  do  not  tempt  me!  "  said  the  prisoner, bitterly. 
"  Monseigneur,  do  not  be  weak  1"  urged  Aramis,  with  energy. 
<'  T  have  brought  hither  all  the  proofs  of  your  birth.  (  onsult 
them,  convince  yourself  that  you  are  the  son  of  a  king,  and 
then  —  act !  " 

"  No,  no,  it  is  impossible." 

"  Unless,"  resumed  the  bishop,  in  a  tone  of  irony,  "  unless 
u  Ka  flip  Hpafinv  of  vour  race  that  brothers,  exclvided  from  the 
throne,  should  all  be  princes  devoid  of  valor  and  oi  nonur, 
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like  M.  CJaaton  d'Orldans,  your  uncle,  who  consiiiretl  ten  seT- 
t  i:il  times  against  his  brother,  Louis  XIII." 

••  My  uncle  Gaston  d'Orleans  conspired  against  his  brother  ?  " 
.  ;  i.'d  the  prince,  aghast ;  "  he  conspired  to  dethrone  him  ?  " 
••  Most  certainly,  monseigneur,  for  nothing  else.'' 
"  What  are  you  telling  me,  monsieur  ?  " 
••  The  truth." 

••  .\nd  he  had  friends  —  devoted  to  him  ?  " 
"  As  I  am  to  you." 

"  And  what  happened  ?     He  failed  ?  " 

"He  failed,  but  always  throii'^'h  his  own  fault;  and  each 
time,  in  order  to  save,  not  his  life, —  for  the  life  of  the  King's 
i  I  other  is  inviolable,  —  but  his  liberty,  your  uncle  sacrificed 
tilt'  life  of  each  of  his  friends  in  turn.  And  for  that  reason 
Ik'  is  to-day  the  shame  of  history,  and  his  name  is  held  in  ex- 
t   iMtion  by  a  hundred  noble  families  of  this  king(U)m."' 

■•  I  understand,  monsieur,"  said  the  prince.  "  Was  it  through 
uciikness  or  through  perfidy  that  my  uncle  caused  the  death 
of  liis  friends  ?  " 

••  Through  weakness,  which  is  always  perfidy  on  the  part 
I  if  princes." 

'•  .May  they  not  fail,  too,  through  ignorance  or  incapacity  ? 
I><i  vou  believe  it  possible  for  a  poor  captive  such  as  I,  brought 
lip,  not  only  far  from  the  court,  but  far  from  the  world,  to  aid 
tl:ose  of  his  friends  who  should  attempt  to  serve  him  ?  " 

.\nd  as  Aramis  was  about  to  reply,  the  young  \u  a\  cried  out 

M'.iMenly,  with  a  violence  which  betrayed  the  power  of  race  : 

•'  We  speak  of  friends ;  but  by  what  chance  could  I  possess 

ii  itMuls,  I  who  am  unknown,  and  who  have  nothing  by  which 

to  win  friends  —  neither  freedom,  money,  nor  power?" 

••  Yet  it  seems  I  have  the  honor  to  offer  my  services  to  your 
royal  Highness." 

'•  Oh,  do  not  call  me  thus,  monsieur  !  it  is  a  mockery  and  a 
cr;iclty.  1)0  not  make  me  dream  of  aught  beyond  the  walls  of 
t!.!^  prison  which  enclose  me;  let  me  go  on  cherishing,  or  at 
l-ast  enduring,  my  slavery  and  obscurity." 

••  Monseigneur  !  monseigneur!  If  you  speak  those  despond- 
c-.f  words  again,  if  after  seeing  the  proofs  of  your  birth  you 
n  iiiuin  poor  of  spirit,  devoid  of  aspiration  and  of  will,  —  I  shall 
yi-'ld  to  your  wishes,  I  shall  depart,  I  shall  renounce  the  service 
(if  the  master  to  whom  I  came  with  such  ardor  to  devote  to 
111. a  iiiv  stjrvices  ami  my   iile." 
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.  .M.M.si..ur.  h..ru,v    t.-llin,'    ....•   :ill    tl.al  y.m  J';;^« /f'^   "'♦;• 
w.,„ia    it   not   hav..   l..-..,.  hKt.T  tn  i-iiust'  and   n-tlect  that  you 

wiMi' l.r.MluiiK'  my  Ix'ait  '""''^P'''"' 

"  That  was  what  1  wished  to  do,  iiioi.sci.-ii.'ur. 

..  M..nsi.M,r!   t..  si..'ak  t..  in.' ol   Kn.n.hM.r.  ..t    ,.uw..r,  ot   roy- 
,1,,, von.  yon  shouhl  not   Ikiv.- .•hus.n  a   pn>on  .      ^ '";  «'*;'.''; 
haven,..  h.;H.n-.-  in  s,,l.-ndu,- wh.-n  we  un-  l.u.H.d  '" '"'f  ;    V'' 
huast  to  n>..  of  «h.rv,  wh.U-  our  vvy  wonU  a..-  >  .  l.-d  bem.  th 
th..  curtauH  ot    tlns^  w,..t.h..d   palha  !      \  .».  would  h>nt-.  uu, 
!;    ^ui-HMU..  ,,ow.M^  whU..  1  .an  l.ar  th..  s,.M.s  ot    the  j.uler  u> 

that  .•orndor  -  st-ps  whi.d,  ...use  you  totr.M.ilde  tar  m..ietliai, 
I  -'  If  v.'u  wonhl  make  me  more  .•ledulous  .,1  ull  these  t  un-s 
dra-  m^  f  th  from  the  P.astiUe  ;  -,ve  n..'  an  to  hi  my  lungs 
spurs  uiMMi  my  tV.-t,  a  sword  in  my  ^-rasp,  and  then  we  may 
be>'in  to  under>tand  ea.di  other." 

:  It  is  n>y  mtenlmn  to  ^nve  y.m  all  this,  and  much  more, 
nionsei"neiir  ;  only  —  do  vou  wish  tor  it  .' 

;l  Li.len  a^Min/u.onMeur.-'  interrupted  the  prmee.  "  I  know 
that  ther.-  an.  ^M.ards  in  ea.di  ^,'allery.  b..lts  .m  every  door,  sol- 
a  !rs  and  eannon  at  .-very  gate.  How  w,U  y.-u  subdue  the 
guards  an.l  spike  tlm  eannon  V^  How  will  you  burst  the  bolts 
and  break  t]uou>;h  the  gates?"  ,  ■  ,      ^„  .^,.  i 

-  Monsei-neur,  how  .lid  I  send  you  the  note  winch  you  read, 

aninnmeinij  my  coming; '.' 

<«  It  is  easy  to  bribe  a  jailer  to  carry  a  note. 
"  H  one  jailer  .'an  be  bribed,  so  can  ten.'" 
"  Well,  li.en,  I  admit  that  it  .nay  be  possible  to  rescue  a  poor 
captive  fron.  the    MastiUe  ;   possible  to  hi.U-  him  so  that  the 
Kin--s  ..tfi.'ers  mav  not  recapture  him  ;  possibh-eveu  to  sustain 
the  i.oor  wretch's  life  in  some  .)bscure  retuge  ! 

o  Mniisei'Mieur!"'  exclainu.d  Aramis,  with  a  smile. 
..  I  a.lmit"^  that  he  who  would  (h.  all  this  f..r  me  would  l>e 
nK.re  than  man  ;  but  since  you  at^rm  that  I  am  a  prince  a 
brother  of  the  Kink',  how  can  you  give  me  back  the  rank  ana 
pnwer  which  my  .mother  ami  my  brother  have  t<.rn  from  me 
How.  since  I  must  pass  my  life  in  strife  and  hate,  can  you 
make  me  a  conqueror  in  battle  and  invulnerable  to  my  enen.ies^ 
Ah  '  monsieur,  think  what  you  are  about  to  do  !  1  lti>g  me  to- 
morrow into  some  .lark  cave  in  the  depths  of  a  mountain  :  give 
me  the  ioy  of  hearing  in  fi-^edom  the  sounds  of  sti^am  ain. 
,„.a.low.  of  irazin-  in  freedom  up..n  the  sky  in  sunshine  ami 
in  storm,  and  that  will  suttice.     Do  uot  pronuse  me  m.n«,  ... 
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111  tnitli  yi)ii  can  ^ive  lut'  no  nn-re,  iiiid  it  would  be  a  rriine  to 
>i,M  I'ive  111*',  siiicti  you  i-all  yoiirsflf  my  frifiid." 

AraiuiH  listt'iicd  awliile  in  silciicf.  "  .Moiiscif^npur  1  "  lie  re- 
Miiiud  atit-r  n'tlectin^;  tor  a  iiKUiifiit,  "  1  adiinie  the  firm  and 
M, mid  K'x'd  sense  wliicli  dictates  your  words  ;  I  ain  liappy  in 
having'  divined  my  king." 

••  Once  more,  oni't!  more  I  Oh,  in  i)ity's  name!"  crieil  tke 
inince,  jiressiiii,'  his  icy  hands  to  his  burning'  brow  ;  "  do  not 
Ucliide  me;  I  do  not  need  to  be  a  king,  monsieur,  in  order  to 
lif  the  happiest  of  men." 

"  And  1,  monseigiieur,  have  need  of  you  for  my  king,  for 
the  hapjiiness  of  humanity." 

".\h!"  cried  the  juince,  his  distrust  awakened  anew  by 
tliis  word.  ■'  what  reproach  has  humarity  to  bring  against  my 
brother'.'" 

••  I  had  forgotten  to  say  to  you,  nionseigneur,  that  if  you 
will  deign  to  let  yourself  be  guided  by  me,  if  you  will  consent 
t.i  become  the  most  powerful  jirince  on  earth,  you  will  serve 
tilt  interests  of  all  the  friends  whom  I  devote  to  your  cause, 
.lud  these  friends  are  many." 
'<  Many  '.'  " 

"  Yes,  and,  still  more,  powerful." 
'•  Explain  yourself."' 

"Impossible!  I  will  explain  myself,  I  swear  it  before  God 
who  hears  me,   uimn  the  day   when  I  shall  see  yon  seated  on 
tlic  tlirone  of  France." 
"  Hut  my  brother '.'  "' 

"  V)U  shall  decide  his  fate.     Do  you  pity  him  ?  " 
"  He  who  has  left  me  to  perish   in  a  dungeon  ?     No,  I  do 
III  it  ])ity  him  !  " 
"  So  much  the  better !  " 

"  lie  might  so  easily  have  come  to  me  in  this  prison,  have 
taken  me  by  the  hand  and  said  :  '  My  brother,  God  has  created 
us  to  love,  not  to  be  at  strife  with  each  other.  I  have  come 
ti  vou.  A  ferocious  prejudice  has  condemned  you  to  perish  in 
uhscurity  far  from  mankind,  deprived  of  eve.y  joy.  I  wish 
to  seat  you  beside  me  ;  I  wish  to  gird  you  with  our  father's 
sword.  Will  you  take  advantage  of  your  nearness  to  me  to 
n-e  force  against  me  ?  Will  you  use  this  sword  to  shed  my 
I'iiiod'.''  '  Oh,  never,' I  shoidd  have  answered;  'I  look  upon 
VDU  as  my  deliverer,  I  will  revere  you  as  my  master,  you  have 
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free,  through  you  I  have  the  right  to  love  and  to  be  loved  m 
the  world  of  tlie  living. " "  •  o  •> 

"  And  you  would  have  kept  your  word,  inonseigneur  Z 
<'  Yes,  upon  my  life." 

"  Whereas  now  — "  •  i        .. 

"  Whereas  now  I  feel  that  I  have  the  guilty  to  punish  — 
«<  In  what  way,  monseigneur  ?  "  ,  •  ,    ^,    , 

"What  say  you  of  that  likeness  to  my  brother  which  G<"1 

has  given  me?"  ■         t 

"  1  say  that  there  was  in  that  very  likeness  a  warning  ot 
Providence  wliich  the  King  should  not  have  neglected  ;  1  say 
that  your  mother  was  guilty  of  a  crime  iu  making  such  a  dit- 
ference  in  honor  and  fortune  between  those  whom  nature  had 
created  so  alike ;  and  I  conclude  therefore  that  the  punishment 
can  consist  only  in  reestablishing  the  equilibrium  between  you. 
"  By  which  you  meau  —  " 

"  That  if  I  give  you  back  your  liifhtful  place  npon  yo\ir 
brother's  throne,  your   brother  shall   take  your   place  in  your 

prison."  .  .,     ,  ,,     i 

<*  Alas !  one  suffers  so  much  in  prison,  and  above  all  when 
one  has  drunk  so  deeply  of  the  cup  of  life  ! " 

"  Your  royal  Highness  will  always  be  free  to  do  your  will. 
You  can  pardon  if  it  seems  good  to  you  after  punishing."^  ^^ 

"  It  is  well  ;  and  now,  do  you  know  one  thing,  monsieur? 

"  Speak,  prince." 

"  It  is  that  I  will  listen  to  you  no  farther  until  we  are  out- 
side the  Bastill-."'  ,    XT-    •,  X,     i    T     I.      11 

"  I  was  abou.  to  say  to  your  royal  F;ghness  that  I  shouM 
have  the  honor  of  seeing  you  but  once  more." 

"  When  will  that  be  ?  "  , ,     ,         n    r 

"  The    day  when  my   prince  leaves   these  black  walls  tor- 

cvGr." 

"  May  God  hear  you  !     How  will  you  give  me  notice  ?  " 

"  By  coming  to  relense  you." 

"Yourself?"  ., 

"  My  prince,  do  not  leave  this  chamber  except  with  me  ;  or, 
if  you  are  forced  to  do  so  in  my  absence,  remember  that  it  i-> 
not  mv  doing."  ^  „ 

«  So,  not  a  word  to  any  one  whatever  except  to  you  ; 

'!  Oulv  to  me." 

Aramis  bowed  low.     The  prince  held  out  his  hand. 

u  Mrinsiear."  he  said=  wir.h  an  accent  which  came  from  tlie 
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i„-  at  "  I  have  one  last  word  to  say  to  you :  If  you  hare  come 
;.,  :„e'  in  order  to  destroy  me  ;  if  you  have  been  mere  y  an  lu- 
.•niment  in  the  hands  of  my  enemies;  if  there  sh<mld  result 
1  ,,m  our  conference,  in  which  you  have  sounded  the  deptlis  of 
,„v  heart,  something  worse  for  me  than  captivity  -that  is, 
,i,ith  — may  you  be  blessed  even  then,  for  you  will  have 
,,m1.'(1  my  sorrows  and  have  brought  me  calm  in  place  of  the 
i,.v.-rish  tortures    which  have  devoured   me  these  eight  long 

■"  ••  ^ronseigneu^,  wait  before  you  judge  me,"  said  Aramis. 

••  I  have  said  that  I  should  bless  and  forgive  you.  If,  on 
i:,..  other  hanil,  you  have  come  to  give  me  back  the  i)lace  which 
.;nd  dostined  for  me  in  the  full  sunshine  of  fortune  and  glory; 
M  thanks  to  you,  1  may  live  in  the  memory  of  mankind,  and 
,,,,  jionor  to  my  race  by  illustrious  deeds  and  by  some  services 
i.ndeied  to  my  people;  if  from  the  low  degree  where  I  lan- 
..  wh  1  rise  to  the  heights  of  honor,  upheld  by  your  generous 
1^ ,  ,m1  then,  indeed,  to  you  —  whom  I  thank  and  bless  —  to  you 
.  .,.  half  of  my  power  and  my  glory  !  You  will  stiU  be  ill  re- 
,  ,.,1,  your  share  will  still  be  unequal,  for  never  can  I  bestow 
,,.,  v.ui  one-half  the  happiness  you  will  have  given  nie. 

••"  Monseigneiir,"  said  Aramis,  moved  by  the  pallor  and  the 
t,  tusports  of  the  young  man,  "your  nobleness  ot  heart  hlls  me 
with  joy  and  admiration.  It  is  not  for  you  to  thank  me.  it 
will  beVbove  all  for  the  people  wliom  you  will  make  happy,  tor 
^  ,r  descendants  whom  you  will  make  illustrious.  Yes,  1 
/Mil   have  given  you   more  than  life  —  I   shall  give  you  im- 

1    .ftality."  .       ,     ,  .       ,  .^  ,        , 

The  youth  held  out  his  hand  to  Aramis,  who  kissed  it,  kneel- 

••  ( )h  :  "  protested  the  prince,  with  charming  inoilesty. 

••  It  is  the  tirst  homage  tendered  to  our  future  king,' 
Aviiuis.     "When  I    see  you  next  I   shall    greet    you 
H;,,ud-day,  Sire!'"  ,        ,.        .. 

••  I'ntil  then,'"  cried  the  young  man,  pressing  his  white, 
r::;,riated  haiuls  upon  his  heart,  "  until  then,  no  more  dreams, 
„  ,  more  shocks  in  my  life,  or  it  will  be  shattered!  Oh  !  mon- 
,;,.  ir  how  small  is  iny  cell,  and  how  low  my  window!  How 
narrow  are  these  doors !  How  can  so  nmch  pn.le.  so  much 
happiness,  so  much  splendor,  have  passed  through  and  been 

(Miiiiiiued  here '.'  "  „      ■  j    »         • 

•  Your   royal   Highness  tills  me  with  pride,'   said  Aramis, 
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«by  assuming  that  it  is  I  who  have  brought  all  this,"  and  he 
knocked  at  once  on  tiie  door.  , 

The  jailer  hastened  to  open  it,  accompanied  by  Baisemeaux, 
who,  devoured  by  anxiety  and  tear,  had  begun  to  listen  in 
spite  of  himself  at  the  chamber  door. 

Happily,  neither  of  the  interlocutors  had  forgotten  to  lower 
his  voice,  even  in  their  most  daring  outbursts  (jf  passion. 

"  What  a  confession  !  "  exclaimed  the  governor,  attempting 
to  laugh.  "  Who  could  have  believed  that  a  recluse,  a  man 
half-buried,  could  have  committed  so  many  and  such  lengthy 

sins  '^  " 

Aramis  was  silent.  He  was  in  haste  to  lea-e  the  Bastille 
where  the  secret  that  opi-ressed  him  saeme  '  to  double  the 
Nveight  of  the  heavy  walls. 

When  they  had  reached  Baisemeaux's  rooms: 

"  Let  us  talk  business,  my  dear  governor.""  said  Aramis. 

"  Alas  !  "  replied  Baisemeaux. 

"  You  have  to  request  my  receipt  for  a  hundred  and  htty 

thousand  livres  ?"  ,  .    ,     r  .,    .  •» 

'<  \nd  to  pay  the  first  instalment  of  one-third  of  that  sum, 
sighed  the  i.oor  governor,  taking  three  steps  in  t'-e  direction 
of  his  iron  chest. 

"  Here  is  vour  receipt,"'  said  Aramis.  . 

«  And  here  is  the  money,"  replied  M.  de  Baisemeaux,  with 
a  threefold  sigh.  _ 

"  The  order  read  merely  that  1  was  to  give  you  a  receipt  tor 
fifty  thousand  francs,"  said  Aramis.  "Nothing  was  said  about 
my  receiving  money.     Adieu,  monsieur." 

And  he  departed,  leaving  Baisemeaux  suffocated  with  sur- 
prise and  delight  over  this  royal  present,  made  in  so  grand  a 
style  by  the  extraordinary  confessor  of  the  Bastille. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 


•inoWIN'O  HOW  MOrSTON  HAP  <iROr\.V  FAT  WlTHOrT  GIVIXG 
PORTHOS  WAK.VIN(i,  AND  OF  THK  ANNO V ANCK  KESULTING 
THEKEFROM    TO    THAT    WOHTHY    GENTLEMAN. 

Since  Athos'  departure  for  Blois,  Porthos  and  IVArtagnan 
lial  met  but  i-arely  ;  one  having,'  had  fatiguing  service  to  per- 
Imin  for  tlie  King,  while  the  other  was  engaged  in  exten- 
sive purchases  of  furniture,  which  he  was  proposing  to  take 
liuk  to  his  country  seat,  and  witli  the  aid  of  wliich  he  was 
Imping  to  establish  in  his  various  residences  something  of  that 
(iiiii-t  luxury  of  which  he  had  caught  a  dazzling  glimpse  in  his 
vi-it  to  his  Majesty. 

D'Artagnan.  always  faithful,  tinding  one  morning  that  his 
service  allowed  him  a  little  free<lom,  suddenly  thought  of 
P'rlhos,  and  feeling  anxious  at  having  heard  nothing  from 
hiiu  for  over  a  fortnight,  proceeded  towards  his  hotel,  where 
he  caught  him  just  getting  out  of  bed. 

The  worthy  baron  api)eared  pensive  —  more  than  pensive, 
incbncholy,  in  fact.  He  was  seated  half  clad  on  the  eilge  of 
his  bed,  with  his  legs  hanging,  contemplating  a  great  pile  of 
-aiiiients  which  littered  the  floor  with  their  fringes,  galoons, 
and  embroideries,  and  their  clashing  of  inharmonious  colors. 

i'lirthos,  dreamy  and  sad  as  the  hare  of  La  Fontaine, 
d'M  not  observe  D'Artagnan's  entrance,  which  was  hidden 
ti.iu  him,  moreover,  at  the  moment  by  the  person  of  M. 
Miiston,  whose  corpulence  —  sufficient  at  any  time  to  hide 
(111!  man  from  another  —  was  just  now  doubled  by  the  volumi- 
iinis  folds  of  a  scarlet  cloak  which  the  steward  was  exhibiting 
to  liis  master,  by  holding  it  high  in  the  air  and  turning  it  on 
all  sides. 

D'Artagnan  was  arrested  on  the  threshold  by  the  spectacle 
()[  I'lirthos  in  a  reverie;  then  as  the  sight  of  the  numberless 
saniients  scattered  over  the  floor  drew  deep  sighs  from  the 
bi'Mst  of  the  worthy  gentleman,  D'Artagnan  thought  it  time 
tt)  tear  him  from  this  painful  contemplation.  He  therefore 
eiiivjjlied  to  announce  his  presence. 

"  Ah  :  ""  cried  Porthos,  his  face  lighting  up  with  joy  ;  ''  ah  ! 
heip  is  D'.Vrtagnan!     I  shall  now  have  an  idea.'' 

Moaston    at    these    words,    suspecting  what    was  going  on 
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behind  him,  drew  aside  with  a  tender  sn.ile  for  his  masters 
friend,  and  thus  removed  the  material  obstacle  which  inter- 
posed between  his  master  and  D'Artagnan.  I'orthos  stur.ly 
oints  cracked  as  he  rose  and,  crossing  the  chamber  in  two 
strides,  pressed  D'Artagnan  to  his  heart  with  a  warmth  c,t 
affection  which  seemed  to  gain  force  with  each  passing  day. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  repeated,  •'  you  are  always  welcome,  dear  trieiui, 
but  to-day  you  are  more  so  than  ever."  •  ,  iv  v 

"Well,  well:  there  seems  to  be  sadness  here,     said  L>ai- 

tagnan.  „      .  ^   ■    r 

Porthos  replied  by  a  look  expressive  of  extreme  dejection. 
«  Tell  me  what  your  trouble  is,  Porthos,  my  friend,  unless  it 

is  a  secret."  ,  .       ,  i         ^i   ^ 

«  In  the  first  place,  my  friend."  said  Ponhos,  "  you  know  tliat 

I  have  no  secrets  from  y-      This,  then,  is  what  makes  me 

gad " 

»  Wait,  Porthos,  until  I   y  .  ..  t  of  this  litter  of  cloth,  satni, 

and  velvet."  ,.       . ,  ^^    ^,  .,        , 

"Oh!  walk  over  it,  walk  over  it,     said  Porthos,  piteously. 

"  It  is  nothing  but  rnbbiL'h." 

"  The  deuce  !  rubbish,  Porthos,  —  cloth  at  twenty  livres  a 
yard!  inagniHcent  satin,  regal  velvet!" 

'<  You  consider  these  clothes,  then  —  " 

"  Superb,  Porthos,  superb !  I  wager  that  you  are  the  only 
man  in  France  who  has  so  many ;  and  even  supposing  you 
were  never  to  have  anv  more  and  were  to  live  a  hundred  years, 
which  would  not  surpnse  ine,  you  could  still  wear  new  clothes 
to  the  day  of  your  death,  without  ever  needing  to  set  eyes  on 
a  tailor  from  this  day  to  that." 

Porthos  shook  his  head. 

"Come,  my  friend,  this  melancholy,  which  does  not  belong 
to  you,  alarms  me.  My  dear  Porthos,  let  us  get  rid  of  it,  and 
the  sooner  the  better."  .    .    . 

"  Yes,"  replied  Porthos.  "  let  us  be  rid  of  it,  if  it  is  in  any 

W  li"*'  P0SSlbl6." 

""  Have  you  had  bad  news  from  Bracieux,  my  dear  fellow  '.' ' 
"  No,  they  have  been  cutting  wood  there,  and  they  report  the 

proceeds  at'a  third  above  their  expectation." 

"  Is  there  a  dearth  of  fish  in  the  Pierrefonds  fish-ponds  •. 
"  No,  my  friend,  they  have  been  fishing  them  up,  and  over 

and  above  what  thev  sold  there  were  enough  to  stock  all  the 
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■  Has  the  estate  at  Vallon  been  shaken  by  an  earthquake  ?" 
••  No,  my   friend,  on  the   contrary,   the   lightning  struck  a 

hiiiulred  paces  trom  the  chateau  and  caused  a  spring  of  water 
t  ■  break  out  in  a  spot  hitherto  dry."' 
'•  Well !  what  is  the  trouble,  tlien  ?  " 

•  The  trouble  is  that  I  have  received  an  invitation  to  the 
i.te  at  Vaux,"  replied  Porthos,  in  a  lugubrious  tone. 

•'  Well,  well,  that  is  nothing  to  complain  of  I  The  King  has 
raused  more  than  a  hundred  heart-burnings  at  court  by  refusing 
invitations.  Ah,  really,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  to  be  of  the 
Vaiix  party  ?     Well,  well,  well ! '' 

••  Oh,  Lord  !  yes."' 

"  It  will  be  a  magnificent  sight,  my  friend." 

••  Alas  !  I  am  well  aware  of  it." 

••  All  that  is  greatest  in  France  will  be  assembled  there." 

••  ( )li,  Heavens  !  "  cried  Porthos,  tearing  his  hair  in  despera- 
ti-n. 

••  (iood  Lord,  are  you  sick  '.'  or  what  ails  you  ?  "  said  D'Ar- 
t;i,'iian. 

•■  No,  I  am  hale  and  hearty  enough.     It  is  not  that." 

••  But  what  is  it,  then?" 

••  1  have  uo  clothes  to  wear." 

l>"Artagnan  was  petrified. 

'•  No  clothes,  Porthos!  no  clothes!  "  he  cried,  "  when  I  see 
more  than  fifty  suits  on  the  floor  here." 

••  Fifty,  yes,  and  not  one  that  fits  me." 

'•  How  so,  not  one  that  fits  you  ?  Are  you  not  measured  when 
yi'U  '^et  a  suit  of  clothes  ?  " 

'•  ( )h,  yes  !     Mouston  interposed,  "  but  I  have  grown  fat." 

'•  Vou  have  grown  fat,  —  what  of  that  ?  " 

'•  And  so  I  have  become  bigger  —  oh,  much  bigger  than  M. 
It'  i'.iiron,  would  you  believe  it,  monsieur?  "' 

••  I'lirbleu  !  it  is  quite  evident."' 

•Do  you  hear,  imbecile!"  cried  Porthos,  " it  is  quite  evi- 
d.'iit." 

•  r.ut  still,  my  dear  Porthos,"'  said  D'Artagnan,  growing 
■^li-'i.tly  impatient,  "  I  do  not  understand  why  your  clothes  do 
iHtt  lit  you  because  Mouston  has  grown  stout."" 

■  1  will  explain  it  to  you,"  said  I'orthos.  "  You  remember 
til  iiii:;  me  tlie  story  of  a  Roman  general,  Antony,  who  al- 
^\;iy^  had  some  wild  boars  on  the  spit  at  once  roasting  at  dif- 
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of  the  (lay  he  i>lease(\.  Well.  I  resolved,  since  I  might  W 
suinn.nne.fiu  court  at  any  .uoment,  for  a  week's  stay,  —  I  re- 
solved to  have  seven  suits  ot  clothes  ivady  for  the  occasion. 

"  Powerful  leasonin^',  l*<nthos  I  only  a  man  must  iiavc  your 
fortune  to  indul^'e  in  whims  like  that.  Without  reckoning  Ww 
time   one    loses  in   being   measured,  the   fashions   change  so 

often."  r  ti  , 

"That  is  just  the  point,"'  went  (m  I'orthos,  "  where  1  Hal- 
tered myself  that  1  had  hit  upon  something  ingenious." 

<>  Come,  let  me  hear  it,  then  !     I'anlU'n  !  I  do  not  doubt  your 

genius." 

"  Vou  remember  that  Mouston  was  once  tlun  . 

<'  Yes.  in  the  davs  when  he  w.as  called  Mou.sfpieton." 

"  Hut'you  remember  also  the  time  when  he  began  to  grow 

fat  ?  " 
'  ''No,  not  precisely.     I  ask  your  pardon,  my  good  Mouston."' 

"  Oh  !  you  are  not  to  blame,  monsieur,"  said  Mouston,  ami- 
ablv      "  You  were  in  Taris  then,  and  we  were  at  Pierrefonds." 

''  In  short,  my  dear  I'orthos,  there  was  a  moment  when 
Mouston  began  to  grow  fat.     That  is  what  you  mean  to  say,  is 

it  not?"  .  ,       .       „ 

"  Y'es,  mv  friend,  and  I  rejoiced  over  it  at  the  time. 

"  Bless  lue !     I  believe  you  did,''  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Y'ou  understand,"  went  on  Porthos,  "  that  it  saved  me  a 
great  deal  of  trouble." 

"No,  my  dear  friend,  I  do  not  under..tand  yet ;  but  per- 
haps if  you  explain  a  little  —  " 

"  I  am  coming  to  it,  my  friend.  In  the  first  place,  as  yon 
were  saying,  it  is  always  a  loss  of  time  to  be  measured,  even  it 
one  does  it  but  once  a  fortnight.  And  then  one  may  be 
travelling,  and  when  one  wants  to  have  seven  suits  of  clothes 
always  ready  at  once  —  in  short,  my  friend,  I  have  a  horror 
of  being  measured.  Deuce  take  it !  one  is  a  gentleman  or  one 
is  not  ;  anil  to  be  looked  over  by  a  fellow  who  measures  you 
by  foot,  inch,  and  line  is  degrading,  upon  my  word  !  These 
fellows  find  you  too  hollow  here,  too  prominent  there  —  they 
know  your  stnmg  and  your  weak  points.  Look  here  !  when 
we  coiae  out  of  one  of  those  measurer's  hands  we  are  like  a 
fortress,  all  whose  sallies  and  angles  have  been  found  out  by  a 

"  Really,  my  dear  Porthos,  you  have  notions  which  are  all 
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"  Oh  !  you  see  wlien  a  man  is  an  enj^ineer  —  " 

<>  And  when  lie  has  fortified  Helle-Isle.     I  see.     Go  on  !  " 

'•  I  liad  ni}-  idea,  tlien,  and  it  would  doubtless    have  been    a 

_Miid  one,  but  for  M.  Mouston's  net^li^'fuce." 

D'Aita^uan  j^lanced  at  .Mou.stou,  \v!io    replied    by   a    glance 

Aliich  seemed  to  say:  "  You  will  see  whether  I   am   to   blame 

lor  all  this!" 
"  I  was  congratulating  myself,  therefore,  on  seeing  Moustou 

^M((\v  fat,  and  I  even  helped  him  as  far  as  I  could  to   acfjuire 

>  iilioiipnint  by  means  of   substantial   food,  hoping  always  that 

li''    would   end    by   eiiualling  me  in  circumference,  so  that  he 

rnidd  be  measured  in  my  place." 

••  .\h  I    Cfirheiif .' "   cried    D'Artagnan.     "I    understand    at 

'i:i>t,  and  -IK  y:.'u  could  save  yourself  the  time  and  the  humilia- 

tiwll." 

'•  \ga,  piirhh'H  !  Judge  of  my  delight,  then,  when  after  a 
yrar  and  a  half  of  nourishment,  judiciously  administered,  —  for 
I  tiKik  the  trcMible  to  feed  him  myself,  —  the  fellow  —  " 

••  <  >h  !  I  lent  a  hand  myself,  monsieur,"  interj)oscd  Mouston, 
iiMMlestly. 

■•  Yes,  that's  true.  Judge  of  my  joy,  then,  when  I  n(  ticed 
niic  morning  that  Mou.ston  was  oVdiged  to  squeeze  himself,  just 
as  I  did.  to  get  through  the  narrow  secret  door  whicli  those 
ilivils  of  architects  had  made  in  the  late  Madame  du  Vallon'.s 
I  hamber  at  my  chateau  of  Pierrefonds.  And  by  the  way, 
speaking  of  that  door,  I  want  to  ask  you,  my  friend, —  who 
kiiiiw  everything, —  why  those  sco'  idrelly  architects,  Avho 
I  1.,'ht  to  carry  a  compass  in  their  eye,  always  contrive  to  make 
il'iurs  through  which  oidy  thin  people  can  pass."' 

'■  Oh  I  those  doors,''  replied  D'Aitagnan,  "  were  designed  for 
gallants,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  tall  and  slender." 

'•  .Madame  du  Vallon  had  no  gallants,"  interrupted  Porthos, 
with  majesty. 

"  That  is  perfectly  true,  my  friend,  but  the  arclutects  were 
rcrkuning  on  the  chance  of  your  marrying  again." 

"  .Vh !  that  is  possible,"  said  Porthos  ;  "  and  now  that  the 
si'iret  of  the  narrow  doors  is  explained  to  me,  let  us  return 
ti>  the  subject  of  Mouston's  fatness.  But  remark  how-  the  two 
things  meet !  I  have  always  noticed  that  ideas  run  in  pairs. 
And  so  observe  this  coincidence,  D'Artagnan  :  I  was  speaking 
of    Mouston   who  is   fat,   aud   that   led  us   to   Madame    du 
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"  Who  was  thin." 

"  Hum  I      Is  not  that  pro(lij,M<nis  ?  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  a  learned  friend  of  mine,  M.  Costar,  has 
made  the  same  observation  that  you  make,  only  he  calls  it  by 
a  CJreek  name,  whi(di  1  liave  for(,'Otten." 

'•  Ah  I  my  observation  was  not  new,  then  ?  "  cried  Torthos, 
stu|)etied.     '•  1  thoii^'ht  it  was  my  own  diseovery." 

•'  My  friend,  the  fact  was  known  bef(n'e  Aristotle,  that  is  to 
say,  about  two  thousand  years  ago."' 

"  Well,  it  is  none  the  less  true,"' f^aid  Porth'S.  charmed  at 
finding  himseif  in  accord  with  the  sages  of  antiquity. 

"  Quite  right  !  but  what  if  we  return  to  Mouston,  whom  we 
left  fattening  before  our  very  eyes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  said  Mt)uston. 

"  We  are  coming  to  it,"  said  I'orthos. 

"  Mouston  grew  fat  so  fast  that  he  gratified  all  my  hopes  by 
reaching  my  size  —  a  fact  of  which  I  convinced  myself  one 
day  by  seeing  that  rascal  wearing  one  of  my  waistcoats,  which 
he  had  turned  into  a  coat,  a  waistcoat  whose  embroidery  alone 
cost  a  hundred  pistoles." 

"  I  was  only  trying  it  on,  monsieur,"  remarked  Mouston. 

"  From  that  moment,"  proceeded  l'<^rth<)s,  "  1  decided  that 
Mouston  should  enter  into  communication  witli  my  tailors  and 
should  be  measured  in  my  name  and  place." 

"  A  masterly  conception,  I'orthos  ;  but  Mouston  is  a  foot 
and  a  half  shorter  than  you." 

"  Precisely.  They  measured  him  down  to  the  ground,  and 
the  coat  came  just  above  my  knees.'* 

"  What  hick  you  have,  I'orthos  !  These  things  happen  only 
to  you." 

"  Ah,  yes,  you  may  well  compliment  me  on  h  ;  there  is  good 
reason.  Just  at  ti  at  time,  that  is  to  say,  about  two  years  and 
a  half  ago,  I  set  oi't  for  Belle-Isle,  leaving  instructions  with 
Mouston  (in  order  that  he  should  always  have  on  hand  a 
specimen  of  every  fashion)  to  have  a  coat  made  for  himself 
every  raonin." 

"  And  did  Mouston  neglect  to  obey  your  instructions  ?  Ah, 
ah  I  that  was  very  wrong,  Mouston  I  " 

"•  Quite  the  contrary,  monsieur,  quite  the  contrary  !  " 

"  Xo,  he  did  not  forget  to  have  coats  made,  not  he  !  but  he 
entirely  forgot  to  give  me  notice  that  he  was  growing  fatter 
every  day." 
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•'  Lord  !  monsieur,  it  w;is  not  my  fault ;  your  tailor  never 
i.ilil  me." 

••  Aiul  so,"  continued  I'orthos.  '•  the  rascal  has  gone  on  for 
thr  last  two  years,  gaining  eighteen  inches  in  circuni- 
ti'ii'uce,  ami  so  my  last  dozen  coats  are  too  large  for  nie  in 
i.'.;ular  jirogression,  by  from  one  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half.'' 

•  Uu^  the  other.>>,  tliose  which  were  made  when  you  were 
iiiiiit'  nearly  of  the  same  size  ".'" 

•■  TliPy  are  entirely  out  of  fashion,  iny   dear   friend,  so  that 
;    I    were  to  put  them  on    I    slxmld  look    as  if   I   had  just  ar- 
i:vim1  from  Siam  and  had  been  absent  from  court  for  years." 

•  I  unilerstand  your  predicament:  you  have  how  nuiiiy  new 
mats  —  thirty- si.\?  and  yet  yon  have  not  one!  Well,  you 
iiiiist  have  a  thirty-seventh  made,  and  the  other  thirty-si.x  will 
he  for  Mouston." 

••  Ah,  monsieur  !  "  cried  .Mouston,  with  a  gratified  air,  "  you 
liave  always  been  kind  to  me." 

•■  I'iirlih'ii !  do  you  think  tliat  idea  did  not  occur  to  me  too, 
urthat  the  expense  deterred  me  '.'  Not  at  all ;  but  it  wants  only 
two  days  to  the  fete  at  Vaux.  I  received  the  invitation  yes- 
''•nlay,  I  ordered  Mouston  to  post  hither  at  once  with  my 
A  uilriibe,  and  1  only  discovered  my  misfortame  this  very 
n  'ining.  From  now  until  the  day  after  to-morrow  there  is 
•:"r  ii  tailor,  at  all  in  the  mode,  who  will  undertake  to  make 
!  <■  a  suit." 

■•  That  is  to  say,  a  suit  covered  with  gold,  you  mean  ?  " 

••  Ves,  I  want  gold  all  over  it  I  " 

•  We  will  manage  that.  You  will  not  start  for  three  days 
■  I.  The  invitations  are  for  Wednesday,  and  this  is  Sunday 
lii^Miing." 

•  Til, it  is  true :  but  Aramis  advised  me  to  be  at  Vaux 
;  ■  ''iity-four  hcjurs  be  irehand.'' 

■  Ifum  !   Aramis  ?  " 

"  Ves,  it  was  .   -amis  who  brought  me  the  invitation.'' 

•  Ah  I  to  be  sure,  I  understand  you  are  invited  on  the  part 
<■■    M.  Fouipiet." 

••  Not  at  all  I  on  the  part  of  the  King,  my  dear  friend.  The 
I:  'te  reads  at  full  length  : 

■  .lA  /(■    Boron  fill    Vallon  is   infovriiMl    that  the   Kimj  has 
■  jifil  to  itlitrc  him  on  thf  list  of  those  inritfd  —  " 

■  \"erv  200(1  !  Rut  it  is  with  M.  Founuet  th.at  you  ai'e 
j,'"iu>'?  ■' 
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"  And  wliPii  I  think,"  cried  Porthns,  staniiiuiK  the  floni, 
"when  I  think  tliat  I  shall  have  no  (•■.dtlies  to  wear,  I 
eonld  hiirsl  with  rage.  I  should  like  to  hreak  soniethinff  er 
to  strangle  siiniebody." 

"  I)o  not  strangle  any  one  or  break  anything.  I'orthos;  I 
shall  arrange  all  that  ;  put  on  one  oi  your  thirty-six  suits  and 
collie  with  iiie  to  a  tailor's." 

•'  Hah  :  my  tootiiiiin  has  seen  them  all  this  morning/' 

"  Even  M.  I'eicerin  ?  ' 

"  Who  is  M.  IVirerin  ?" 

"  He  is  tailor  to  tlu;  King,  /xirhlcu!  " 

"  Oh  I  yes,  yes,"  said  I'orthos,  who  wished  to  appear  to 
know  the  King's  tailor,  whose  name  he  now  heard  for  the 
hrst  time,  '•  to  .M.  I'ercerin,  the  King's  taihjr,  hy  all  means. 
1  thought  he  would  he  far  too  busy." 

••Doubtless  he  will  be  too  l)usy  ;  but  beat  ease,  Povthos  ; 
he  will  do  for  me  what  he  would  do  for  no  one  else.  Only 
vou  will  have  to  let  yourself  be  maiisiiied,  my  friend." 

'•.\h:"  extdaimedPorthos.  with  a  sigh,-  hat  is  annoying, 
but  what  lan  I  do  '.'  " 

•<  (7 poll  my  word  I  you  will  have  to  do  as  others  do,  my 
friend  ;  as  the  King  himself  does." 

"  What:  they  measure  the  King?  and  he  submits  to  it?" 

•'  The  King  is  a  eoxeomb,  my  friend,  and  so  are  you,  how- 
ever much  you  may  deny  it." 

I'orthos  smiled  with  a  eonquering  air. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  King's  tailor,  then,''  he  said,  "and  since 
he  measures  the  King,  my  faith  !  he  may  measure  me." 


CHAPTER    XXX. 


SHOWIXQ    WHO    MESSIKE     JE.VX   I'KKCERIN  WAS. 

Mkssike  Je.w  PEKrEKix,  tailor  to  his  Majesty,  occupied  a 
somewhat  large  house  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honure,  near  the  Rwe 
de  I'Arbre-See.  He  was  a  man  with  a  great  taste  for  beautiful 
stuffs,  embroideries,  and  velvets,  and  whose  family  had  fur- 
nished tailors  to  the  king  for  .several  generations.  The  succes- 
sion reached  back  to  Charles  IX.,  from  whose  reign,  as  is  well 
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i"\vn,  dated  fasliioiis  of  hravpry  in  apparel  diflRi'ult  piiough 

<;ltist'v. 
111.-  1' 


rt'icoriii  (if  *liose  days  had  l>oeii  a  Hiigneiiot,  like  Am- 
i  iu>f  Tan'',  and  had  hccii  s|iaipd  thinii<,'li  the  iiite rcession  of 
'':>'  t.Miceii  of  Navarro,  the  ht'aiiliful  .Maij,'ot,  ;i.s  she  was  called 
.ii  that  time,  -  and  that  because  lie  was  tlie  only  ont^  who  had 
(■'. ci- siareeded  in  nuikinj,'  Iut  those  wonderful  ridiii;,'  habits 
w  liitli  she  loveil  to  wear,  scemjj  tliat  they  were  adajited  to 
hidi'  (tutain  defects  in  anatomy  which  the  Queen  of  S'avarre 
wa-;  anxious  to  conceal. 

I'itic'Im,  haviii;,'  escai>ed  with  his  life,  designed,  out  of  grati- 
imle,  certain  black  bodices  very  inexpensively  for  Queen  Cath- 
I  line,  who  euiicil  by  being  greatly  i)leased  at  the  preservation 
'■I  tills  Huguenot,  whont  she  had  long  looked  npoti  sourly 
riMingii.  lUit  I'ercerin  was  a  prutU^it  man;  he  had  heard  it 
-,i;il  that  nothing  was  more  dangerous  for  a  Huguenot  than  the 
-iiiilcs  of  (^)ueen  Catherine;  and  having  observed  that  she 
-iiiilfd  upon  him  more  than  was  her  custom,  he  made  haste  to 
I  ;iii  t'atholic,  he  and  all  his  family;  and  having  become  irre- 
1  inicliable  by  this  conversion,  he  attained  speedily  to  the  high 
1 'iMtlon  of  master  tailor  to  the  crown  of  France. 

I'nder  Henri  III.,  a  coxcomb  amcmg  kings,  this  position  be- 
iMine  as  exalted  as  the  highest  peak  of  the  Cordilleras.  Per- 
1  'rin  had  been  a  clever  man  all  his  life,  and  in  order  to  keep 
up  tliis  reputation  beyond  the  grave,  he  took  care  to  spoil 
iidtliing  by  his  death;  he  therefore  expired  very  adroitly  just 
at  the  moment  when  his  imagination  began  to  decline. 

lie  left  a  son  and  danghter,  both  worthy  of  the  name  they 
ti"ii' ;  the  son  a  cutter,  as  bold  and  unerring  as  the  scpiare  rule ; 
till'  daughter  skilful  at  embroidery  and  designing  ornaments. 

Tiie  wedding  of  Henri  IV.  and  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  the 
sumptuous  court  mourning  for  the  said  queen,  together  with  a 
few-  words  of  approval  let  fall  by  M.  de  Bassompierre,  the  king 
"f  dandies  at  that  period,  made  the  fortune  of  the  second  gen- 
eration of  Percerins. 

M.  Concino  Conciiii  and  his  wife  Galigai,  who  shone  later  at 
the  court  of  France,  sought  to  Italianize  the  fashions  by  intro- 
liiuing  Florentine  tailors;  but  Percerin,  touched  to  the  quick 
l'"tli  in  his  patriotism  and  his  self-e.steem,  reduced  these  for- 
eigners to  mere  ciphers  by  his  designs  in  brocatelle,  and  hia 
iiiiuiitable  feat^ier-stitch  embroidery,  so  effectually  that  Concini 
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t:iil()r  ill  siu-li  osteem  that  hn  would  consent  to  Ix'  (ircsscd  by  no 
otlit'r,  and  was  cnnseiiucntly  dad  in  one  ol  liis  donWlt'ts  on  t!r 
(lav  when  Vitry's  pistol  ended  his  career  on  the  I'ont  ilii 
I.fiuvre.  It  was  tin.,  very  <lonl)let  einanatiii^'  from  ^l,litlv 
I'eiverin's  workslio|i  which  the  I'arisians  tiM»k  soinm  li  i>lea.siiiv 
in  haikiUK'  to  jiieces.  to^'ether  with  tiie  hiiinan  flesh  inside  it. 

In  spite  of  thefa\(jr  which  I'ercerin  had  enjoyed  w  ith  < 'on 
ciiii,  Kiii;^'  Luiiis  Mil.  was  generous  cnon^,'h  to  U-arhis  tailor  n.- 
nialico  and  to  retain  hini  in  his  service.  At  the  nioinent  when 
L  Miis  the  .Inst  -;ave  this  Ki<'at  example  of  e<piity,  rercerin  hail 
two  sons  <,'rowini,'  nj),  one  of  whom  made  his  debut  at  tlie  weil- 
ding  of  Xliiie  of  Austria,  invented  that  sj-lendid  Spanish  co. 
tunie  in  which  Cardinal  Kichelien  danced  a  saraband,  made 
the  costumes  for  the  tra.treiiy  of  ••  Miranie,"  and  stitched  npoi, 
Buckin^diam's  mantle  those  famous  pearls  which  he  v^as  t.i 
scatter  over  the  tloor  of  the  Louvre. 

It  is  easy  to  become  illustrious  when  one  has  dressed  M.  (h' 
Hnckin^'ham,  M.  de  (."iiKp-Mars,  Mademoiselle  Ninon,  M.  dc 
Heautort,  and  .Marion  de  Lorme.  Thus  I'ercerin  111.  liad  at- 
tained the  pinnacle  of  glory  when  his  father  died. 

This  same  I'ercerin  HI.,  grown  old,  famous,  and  rich,  whs 
still  dressing  Louis  XIV.,  and  having  no  son, —which  was  ,t 
great  grief  to  him,  seeing  that  with  him  his  dynasty  would 
end,  -  wa„  Ji.  •  "ig  out  .e.eral  ]>i<,mising  pupils.  He  owned 
a  carriage,  a  country  seat,  the  tallest  lackeys  in  I'ari.-,  and,  \,< 
special  autlKjrity  from  Louis  XIV.,  a  pack  of  hounds.  He 
dressed  M.M.  de  Lyoiine  and  Letcllier  by  a  sort  of  jiat- 
roi.age;  but  {xditic  as  he  was,  and  versed  in  state  secrets, 
he  had  never  succeeded  in  fitting  a  coat  for  M.  Colbert.  This 
cannot  be  explained,  but  tlie  reason  may  l>e  guessed  at.  Great 
minds  live  upon  intuitions,  they  act  without  knowing  why. 
The  great  I'ercerin-  for,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  dynasties,  it; 
was  above  all  the  last  of  the  I'ercerins  who  had  merited  the 
surname  of  the  Great  —  could  cut  by  inspiration  a  petticoat  for 
the  queen  or  a  pair  of  breecdies  for  the  King,  he  could  invent 
a  cloak  for  Monsieur  or  a  clocked  stocking  fo/  Madame,  but  in 
s}>ite  of  his  unrivalled  genius  he  could  never  hit  the  measure 
of  M.  Colbert. 

"  That  man,"'  he  used  to  say,  "  is  beyond  my  art,  and  I  can 
never  see  him  in  the  designs  of  my  needle." 

Jt  is  needless  to  say  that  I'ercerin  was  M.  Fouquet's  tailor, 
and  that  tiie  supenuLeiidtnil  Vtiiuea  iiim  Xiigniy. 
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?i.  Porocrin  was  noarly  ^i^hty  years  of  age,  yet  he  was  still 
Irt'sh,  and  at  tlic  saim-  time  so  dry  that  tht;  courtiers  said  Iio 
was  actually  hiittlo.  His  fortune  and  renown  -.vere  gr»'at 
I'linn.'h  for  M.  le  Prince,  that  king  of  fops,  to  take  him  h}  the 
inn  .vh.-u  chatting  over  the  liusldons  with  him.  and  for  those 
iiiiong  the  courtiers  least  eager  in  paying  their  hills,  never  to 
.'•iiture  running  behindhand  in  settling  with  him  ;  for  >^ai*re 
I'iMCfrin  would  make  a  -^nit  tlio  tiist  time  on  credit,  but  never 
1  M'l"  1(1,  if  he  were  not  paid  for  the  first. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  such  a  tailor,  instead  of  running 
iM.'r  customers,  made  dithculties  about  receiving  new  ones. 
I  liiis  I'ercerin  refused  to  tit  i-nirijiui.-i,  or  newly-made  ;  jbles. 
I'  was  even  rumored  that  M.  de  Mazarin,  in  return  for  a  cere- 

nial  suit  of  cardinal's  vestments,  had  slipped  one  fine  day  a 
:  i!'  nt  of  nobilitv  into  his  pocket. 

i'ercerin  was  full  of  wit  and  roguery,  and  of  a  sprightly 
li  iiuor.  At  the  age  of  eighty  he  could  still  take  with  a  steady 
!.  lid  the  measure  of  a  lady's  bodice. 

It  was  to  the  house  of  this  great  artist  that  D'Artagnan  was 
!  ikin.,'  the  dejected  I'orthos  ;  the  latter  was  saying  to  his  friend 
,1    they  went  along: 

•Take  care,  my  dear  D'Artagnan,  do  not  compromise  the 
'!;,M;,ty  of  a  man  like  myself  with  the  arrogance  of  this  Peree- 
ii!,  .vho  is  doubtless  very  impertinent,  for  I  give  you  warn- 
i:ii,'  th;it  if  be  ii  wanting  in  respect  to  me,  I  shall  chastise 
li'iu.-' 

'  Presented  by  me,"  replied  D'.\rtagnan,  "you  have  nothing 
:    fear,  dear  frien<l ;  even  if  you  were  —  what  you  are  not." 

••  Ah  I  but  you  see  —  " 

•'  \\'hat  is  it  ?  Come,  Porthos,  have  you  anything  against 
I'.iccrin  ?  " 

•  It  seems  to  me  that  I  ouce  sent  Moustou  to  a  fellow  of 
''lit  name  —  " 

•Well,  what  of  it?"' 

■  And  that  the  fellow  ac'tually  refused  to  fit  me." 

•  <  >h  !  a  misunderstanding,  no  doubt,  which  we  will  hasten 
!•'  <  lear  up.     Mouston  made  some  mistake." 

•  Perhaps  so." 

•  He  may  have  confused  one  name  with  another  —  " 

•  It  may  be ;  that  rascal  of  a  Moustc  never  could  remem- 
'"  :  names." 

i  liiKe  il  ctii  upon  mvseii. ' 
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"  Very  p;oocl  ! "' 

"  Stop  llie  carriage,  Porthos,  here  we  are  !" 

"  It  is  here  ?  How  can  that  be  ?  We  are  at  the  Halles,  and 
you  tokl  lue  his  house  was  at  the  corner  of  the  Kue  de  rArbrc- 
Sec." 

"  That  is  true  ;  but  hick  !  " 

'•  Well,  1  am  looking,  and  I  see  —  " 

"  What  ?  ■• 

'•  That  we  are  at  the  Ilalles,  punHini  ."' 

''  Ihit  V(iu  certaiidyd(j  not  want  our  horses  to  climb  over  the 
carriage  ahead  of  us." 

"  No."' 

"  Xor  the  carriage  whicli  precedes  ns  to  scramble  over  the 
one  ah>.'u1.." 

"  Still  less." 

"  Nor  that  the  next  carriage  should  ride  over  the  thirty  or 
forty  others  that  have  got  here  before  us."' 

"On  my  faith  1  you  u. ?  right;  what  a  mob,  frieud,  what  a 
mob  !  '' 

"  Is  it  not?" 

•'  And  what  are  they  doing,  all  these  people  ?  " 

"  ( >h  !  it  is  easy  to  see,  they  are  waiting  their  turn." 

"  Bah  !  Have  the  comedians  of  the  Hotel  de  liourgogne 
changed  their  (juarters  '.' '" 

"  No —  I  mean  their  turn  to  enter  at  M.  Tercerin's.'' 

"  But  are  we  obliged  to  wait  here  too'.'  '" 

"  No ;  we  wil"  show  ourselves  more  ingenious  and  less  proud 
than  these  others."' 

"  What  shall  we  do,  then  ?" 

"  We  will  get  down,  slip  between  the  lackeys  and  pages, 
and  enter  the  tailors  house  ;  I  answer  for  it,  especially  if  yuii 
go  first." 

"Come  on,  then,"  said  Porthos,  and  both  alighting  pro- 
ceeded on  fo(/t  towards  .M.  Percerin"s  house.  The  cause  of  all 
this  ciowd  was  that  tiie  door  was  closed,  and  that  a  lackey 
standing  before  it  was  exi>laining  to  the  illustrious  customers 
of  the  illustrious  tailor  that  at  the  moment  M.  Percerin  could 
receive  no  one.  It  was  bruited  about  in  the  throng,  on  the 
strength  of  what  the  tall  lackey  had  said  in  contide:ice  to  one 
of  the  great  i.obles  whom  he  wished  to  o'olige,  —  it  was  re- 
ported that  M.  Percerin  was  engaged  upon  live  suits  for  the 
King,  and  that  in  consideration  of  the  urgency  of  the  ca'-e. 
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lie  was  olosoted  in  liis  private  room,  meditating  over  the  color, 
the  cut,  and  the  triuiinings  of  these  five  suits. 

Some,  satisfied  with  this  reason,  were  departing,  luqipy  to 
-I'peat  it  to  otliers  ;  l)ut  a  greater  niinil)er,  more  tenacious,  weie 
insisting  upon  the  (hjors  being  opened,  and  among  them  weie 
three  knights  of  the  i'lM-dnn-hUn,  selected  to  take  part  m  a 
iKiilet,  which  was  sure  to  he  a  failure  uidess  their  three  cos- 
tiuiies  were  designed  by  the  great  I'ercerin  himself. 

K'Artagnan,  pushing  I'orthos  before  him,  broke  thidugh  the 
tliiong  and  reached  the  counters  behind  which  the  tailois' 
assistants  were  striving  their  utmost  to  answer  (]iiesti(ms.  We 
I'luitted  to  say  tluit  at  the  door  they  had  tried  to  turn  away 
I'uithos  like  the  rest,  but  D'Artagnan,  showing  himself,  had 
merely  pronounced  these  words :  "The  King's  order."  and  in- 
stantly he  and  his  friend  had  been  admitted.  The  poor  devils 
at  the  counters  were  doing  their  best  to  respond  to  the  ilen'.ands 
(i  the  customers  in  their  master's  absence,  suspending  their 
stitches  to  make  an  excuse;  and  when  wounded  prine  or  dis- 
apitointment  turned  on  them  too  fiercely,  the  one  who  was 
anacked  made  a  dive  and  disappeared  under  the  counter. 

The  procession  of  disappointed  lords  was  a  picture  lull  of 
curious  details.  Our  captain  of  musketeers,  a  man  of  rapid 
and  close  observation,  took  it  all  in  at  a  glance.  P>ut  having 
run  over  the  groui)s,  his  eye  rested  upon  a  man  in  frcjiit  of 
liiai.  This  man,  seated  on  a  stool,  scarcely  showed  his  head 
aliMve  tiie  counter  which  sheltered  him.  lie  was  about  forty 
yi'ais  of  age,  with  a  pale  face,  a  melancholy  e.xpression,  and 
^  lit,  luminous  eyes.  He  was  gazing  at  D'Artagnan  and  the 
rest,  with  his  chin  upion  his  hand,  like  a  calm,  iiKjuiriiig  ob- 
server. Only  on  iierceiving  and  doubtless  recognizing  our 
e;ii>tain,  he  drew  his  hat  (hiwn  over  his  eyes.  It  was  perhaps 
tli^  gesture  that  attracted  D'.Vrtagnan's  attention  ;  if  so,  the 
man  who  had  pulled  down  his  liat  had  brought  about  a  result 
quire  different  from  what  he  had  proposed. 

For  the  rest,  his  costume  was  simple  and  his  hair  so  jdainly 
'ii'--sed  th.at  unobservant  customers  might  hav  ;  taken  him  for 
a  I'.irre  tailor's  ap;uentice,  bending  over  the  board  and  care- 
iul'y  stitching  elo' li  or  velvet. 

However,  the  nan's  head  was  too  ol't(>n  in  the  air  for  his 
t.-i^'ers  to  work  ver^y  profitably.  D'.Vrtagnan  was  not  duped, 
ail!  he  saw  that  if  this  man  were  at  work  it  was  certainly  not 
upDii  cloth. 
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"  Eh  !  "  he  cried,  addressing  him,  "  so  you  have  becoiuo  a 
tailor's  boy,  M.  Molierel" 

"  Hush,  M.  d'Artaguan,"  replied  the  man,  softly.  "Hush,  in 
Heaven's  name,  or  I  shall  be  recognized."' 

"  And  pray,  what  would  be  the  harm  ?  " 

"  There  would  be  no  harm,  truly,  but  —  " 

"  But  there  would  be  no  good  either,  you  mean  to  say  ?  " 

"  Alas  I  no,  for  I  assure  you  1  was  engaged  in  observing 
some  very  surprising  figures." 

"  Go  on,  go  on,  M.  Moliere  I  T  understand  the  interest  you 
find  in  this  sort  of  thing  and  —  1  will  not  disturb  you  in  yuur 
studies." 

"  I  thank  you." 

"  But  upon  one  condition  —  that  you  will  tell  me  where  M, 
Perceriu  really  is." 

"  Oh  I  willingly,  he  is  in  his  private  room,  only  —  " 

"  Only  that  one  cannot  enter  it." 

"  It  is  quite  unapproachable." 

'•  To  every  one  '.'  " 

"  To  every  one.  Ho  brought  me  in  here  so  that  I  mii,'ht 
carry  on  my  observations  at  my  ease,  and  then  he  left  me." 

'•  Well,  my  dear  M.  .Moliere,  you  will  go  and  tell  him  that  I 
am  here,  will  von  not  ?  " 

•'  I  '."'  cried' Moliere,  like  a  dog  whose  bone  is  being  snatched 
from  him.  '•  1  leave  my  good  place  ?  Oh  !  ]\I.  d'Artaguau, 
how  ill  you  are  treating  me  !  " 

"  If  you  do  not  at  once  let  M.  Percerin  know  that  I  am  hfic, 
my  dear  M.  Moliere,''  said  D'Artagnan,  in  a  hnv  voice,  "  I  warn 
you  of  one  thing,  I  shall  never  intrmluce  you  to  my  friend 
here." 

Moliere  indicated  Porthos  by  an  imjierceptible  gesture. 

"  This  gentleman,  you  mean?'"  lie  said. 

"  Yes." 

Moliere  fixed  ujmn  Porthos  one  of  those  h)oks  which  search 
a  man's  brain  and  heart.  The  scrutiny,  dcmbtless,  seemed  to 
him  big  with  promise,  for  he  rose  immediately  and  proceeded 
into  the  adjoining  chamber. 
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THK    SAMPLKS. 

Di-Rivr,  this  time  the  crowd  had  been  oscillating  slowly  back- 
uMr.l  and  forward  before  the  counters,  leaving  at  each  corner  a 
i:.  niiur  or  a  menace,  as  the  waves  deposit  foam  and  bits  of 
NiAct'd  on  the  sands  while  they  recede  with  the  ebbin<x  tide. 

After  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes  or  so,  Moliere  reappeared  and 

II  I  Mined  to  I)'Artai,'nan  from  beneath  the  hangings.  The 
la!Ur  hurried  after  him,  dragging  I'orthos  along  tlirough  wind- 
ing corridors  till  they  reached  M.  IVrcerin's  room.  The  old 
ii:  Ml,  with  his  sleeves  rolled  uj),  was  laying  in  folds  a  beautiful 
jii.  ,!■  of  gold-flowered  brocade,  the  better  to  bring  out  its 
lustre.  On  perceiving  D'Artagnan  he  put  the  stuff  aside  and 
cuiiie  forward  to  greet  him,  without  rapture  or  even  excessive 
cuiutesy,  but  civilly  enough. 

'•M.'le  Oapitaine,  you  will  excuse  me,  I  am  sure,  f'jr  I  am 
eii'^'Mged." 

•  t  )h,  yes,  upon  the  King's  costumes,  M.  Percerin.     Vou  are 

III  ';iiig  three,  I  am  told." 

•  Five,  my  dear  monsieur,  live  I '' 

riiree  or  five,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me,  Maitre  Pert-,  rin, 
!•  :  I  know  that  you  will  make  them  the  most  beautiful  in  the 

••  ( 111,  yes,  it  is  well  known,  once  made  they  will  be  tlie 
!i,.-t  beautiful  in  the  world.  I  do  not  deny  it,  but  in  order  to 
1"  i!io  most  beautifid  they  must  be  made,  and  to  do  that, 
11!    i-ieur,  I  am  pressed  for  time." 

•  .\h,  bah  !  two  days  still.  That  is  far  more  than  you 
nee<l,  M.  Percerin,"  said  D'Artagnan,  with  the  greatest  cool- 

r  vcerin  raised  his  head  with  tlie  air  of  a  man  little  used 
t.'  ii'ing  opposed,  even  in  his  caprices ;  but  l)".\.rtagnan  paid 
11. i  ittention  to  the  airs  which  the  illustrious  tailor  of  brocades 
w.i    heginning  to  assume. 

"  My  dear  M.  Percerin,"  he  went  on,  "  I  have  brought  you  9 
ci!>tniuor.'' 

•  All,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Percerin,  in  a  surly  tone. 

••  M.  le  Baron  du  Vallon  de  Bracieux  de  Pierrefonds,"  con 
tiuuL'd  D'Artagnan. 
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Pprferin  made  a  li;ilf-bow,  \vhi(>h  found  no  favor  with  Inn 
ttT'-ible  I'orthos,  will.,  ever  since  liis  entrance,  had  been  reganl 
iim  tlie  tailor  askance. 

••One  of  niv  ^ood  friends."  ;nlded  IVArtagnan. 

"  I  will  wai't  upon  monsieur,''  said  I'ercerin,  "  but  later." 

'•  Later  ?     But  when  ?  " 

'•  When  I  have  time.'' 

'•  Vou  lur-e  already  said  that  to  my  valet,"  broke  in  Portlu.s 
in  liii,di  (Uidv;eun.  ^^ 

'•  Very  possibly.     I  am  always  pressed  for  time. 

'•  My  friend,"  replied  Porthos,  sententiously, "  we  can  always 
find  time  if  we  choose.'' 

I'evcerin  turned  crimson,  which,  in  an  old  man  white  with 
age,  is  a  very  bad  sign. 

'•  Faith,"  he  said,  "monsieur  is  quite  at  liberty  to  give  his 
custom  elsewhere." 

•'  Come,  come,  I'ercerin  !  "  interjws.'d  D'Artagnan,  "  you  are 
not  very  accommodating  to-day.  But  I  will  say  one  wonl 
whicdi  will  bring  vou  to  your  knees.  INIonsieur  is  not  only  u 
fiieiid  of  mine,  but  a  friend  of  M.  Fou(piefs." 

"  Ah,  ah  ! "'  exclaimed  the  tailor,  "  that  is  another  matter. 
Then  turning  to  I'orthos :  "M.  le  Haron  is  M.  P\m(iuefs  -  " 

'•  I  am  myself,"  roared  I'orthos,  ju.st  at  the  moment  when  the 
tajiestries  were  drawn  aside  to  admit  another  auditor  of  tins 

scene.  -,,      , 

Moliere  was  observing  ;  D'Artagnan  was  laughing  ;  Porthos 

was  swearing. 

":\ry  dear  Percerin,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  you  will  make  a 
suit  for  the  baron.     I  ask  you  myself.'' 

"  I  will  not  refuse  you,  M.  le  ('ajiitaiue." 

"But  that  is  not' all.  You  will  make  it  for  him  at 
once." 

••  Impossible  before  a  week  hence." 

"  In  that  case  you  might  as  well  refuse  outright,  for  the 
suit  is  wanted  for  the  fete  at  Vaux." 

"  I  repeat  that  it  is  impossible,"  replied  the  obstinate  old 

man. 

"Xot  so,  dear  M.  Percerin,  especially  if  I  ask  you, '  spoke 
alow  voice  in  the  doorway,  — a  low-toned,  yet  metallic  voice, 
—  which  caused  D'Artagnan  to  prick  up  his  ears,  for  it  was 
the  voice  of  Aramis. 

'■  M.  d'Herblay  \  "  cried  the  tailor. 
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•  Aramis  ! "'  muttered  D'Artagnan. 

••  All,  our  bisliop  !  "  exclaiineil  f'ortlios. 

•■(;<j(jd-(lay,  J)'ArtaKiiaii;  g(KHl-clay,  rortlins  ;  good-day,  dear 
friends!''  said  Aramis.  "  ('(imc,  coiup,  dear  M.  I'ereerin;  make 
the  liaron's  suit,  and  I  premise  y.m  tliat  in  doing  so  yuu  will 
he  pleasing  M.  Fouijuet,' and  lie  aceomiianied  these  words 
witli  a  gesture  which  said,  "Consent,  and  dismiss  them.'"  It 
appt-ared  that  Aramis  liad  a  greater  inHiienrt>  over  M.  I'erceiin 
tliiiii  J)'Artagnan  even,  for  tlie  tailor  bowed  in  token  of  assent, 
aii'l  turning  to  I'orthos  : 

•••ill  and  liave  your  measure  taken  on  the  other  side,"  he 
s.i:  i  rudely. 

I'crthos  colored  in  a  formidable  manner. 

i>'Aitagnan  saw  the  storm  coming,  and  addressing  Moliere 
in  an  undertone  said  : 

■  My  dear  monsieur,  the  man  whom  you  see  before  you  con- 
-:  :■  I's  himself  degraded  if  anyone  presumes  to  measure  the 
li-  ii  and  bones  which  Heaven  has  bestowed  (.n  him.  Study 
I      1  ype,  Master  Aristophanes,  and  make  your  profit  out  of  it." 

Moliere  did  not  need  encouragement. "  lie  was  devouring 
\h\"\\  I'orthos  with  his  eyes. 

••  .Monsieur,"'  he  said  to  him,  ••  if  you  will  be  jileased  to 
I- ;i-- with  me,  I  shall  see  that  you  are  measured  without  the 
lit  i-i:rer's  touching  you."' 

• '  »li !  "  cried  Porthos,  "  how  do  you  make  that  out,  friend  ?  "' 

•  !  tell  you  that  they  shall  apply  neither  yard-stick  nor 
f"  '  iide  to  your  seams.  It  i-<  a  new  method  we  "have  invented 
t"i  measuring  persons  of  quality  whose  sensil)ility  revolts  at 
l'''i:iu'  touched  by  low-born  fellows.  We  have  susceptible 
i'^!.iiiers  who  ivill  not  allow  themselves  to  be  measured,  a 
ceiemony  which,  in  my  opinion,  wounds  the  natural  dignity  of 
mail :  so  if  by  chance,  juonsieur,  you  should  be  one  of  those 
pei'iilc  —  " 

••  ''iii-hwuf !  I  believe  I  am  !" 

•■  \  fry  well,  it  is  a  lucky  chance,  then,  M.  le  Baron ;  you  can 
'iij'  "   lilt'  first-fruits  of  our  new  invention." 

•  lint  how  the  devil  do  you  manage  it  ?"  exclaimed  rorthos, 

PiKhaiited. 

Mnnsieur,"'  said  Moliere,  bowing,  "if   you    will    deign  to 
'■  me,  you  shall  see."' 
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was  about  to  follow  Porthos,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  end  of  a 
s.cn.'  whicli  began  so  well.  15nt  clear-pighted  as  he  was, 
Aianiis  was  mistaken;  Tortlios  and  Moliere  went  out  aloi:-'. 
while  D'Artagnan  remained  with  I'ercerin.  Why  was  this  / 
Simply  from  euriosity  ;  i)robably  also  for  the  sake  c<^  enjoyi':^' 
for  a  few  moments  longer  the  society  of  his  good  friend  Aramn. 
As  Moliere  and  Torthos  disai)i)eared,  D'Artagnan  drew  nem- 
the  Bishop  of  Vannes,  —  a  proceeding  which  seemed  particularly 
to  annoy  the  latter. 

"  Vou  are  having  a  suit  made  also,  dear  friend  ? 
Aramis  smiled.     "  No,"  he  replied. 
'•  Uut  you  are  going  to  Vaux,  are  you  not  ? "' 
"  I  am    going,  but  without  a  new  suit.      Vou  forget,  dear 
D'Artagnan,  that  a  poor  bishop  of  Vannes  is  not  rich  enou:„'h 
to  have  new  clothes  for  every  fete." 

»  Bah  : ''  said  the  musketeer,  laughing,  "  and  how  about  the 
new  poems  —  do  we  make  those  no  longer  ?  " 

>'()h,  D'Artagnan!"  cried  Aramis.  >' I  have  long  given  up 
all  such  frivolities." 

"Good  '."  returned  D'Artagnan,  only  half  convinced. 
As  for  Percerin,  he  had  relapsed  into  the  contemplation  of 
his  brocades. 

"  Do  you  not  perceive,''  said  Aramis,  smiling,  "that  we  are 
boring  this  good  man  sadly,  my  dear  D'Artagnan  ? '' 

•'  Ah  !  ah  ! "'  murmured  the  musketeer  to  himself,  "  that  is 
to  say  that  I  am  boring  you,  my  friend."'     Then  aloud  : 

"  Come,  then,  let  us  go ;  I  have  no  further  business  here, 
and  if  you  are  as  free  as  I,  dear  Aramis  —  " 
"  No :  I  was  intending  —  " 

"  Uh,  you  had  something  private  to  say  to  Percerin  ?  Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  so  at  once  ?  "' 

"  Something  private  ?  "  repeated  Aramis.  "  Yes,  certainly, 
but  not  from  you,  D'Artagnan.  Never,  1  beg  you  to  believe 
me,  could  1  have  anything  so  private  to  say  that  a  friend  like 
vou  might  not  hear  it." 

"Oh!  no,  no,  I  shall  retire,"  insisted  D'Artagnan,  but  in  n 
lone  of  evident  curiosity  ;  for  Aramis'  embarrassment,  how- 
ever well-disguised,  had  not  escaped  him  ;  and  he  was  awn  re 
that  in  this  impenetrable  irind  everything,  however  apparently 
futile,  tended  towards  a  given  end  —  an  unknown  end,  but  one 
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the  musketeer  knew  to  be  of  the  highest  iirportauce. 
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Aiamis,  who  on  his  side  saw  that  D'Artagnan  had  his  sus- 
I  iciiins,  insisted  the  more. 

••  Stay  !  I  entreat  you,"  he  said  ;  "  this  is  what  it  is."  Then 
t  iraiiii,'  to  the  tailor:  "My  ^'ood  Percerin — "  he  continued, 
••  I  am,  in  fact,  particulai'ly  gl'id  vou  are  here,  D'Artagnan." 

••Oh I  indeed,"  rejoined  t.ie  Gascon,  even  less  duped  this 
twiip  than  before.  I'ercerin  did  not  move;  Aramis  aroused 
liiiii  violently  by  snatching  from  his  hand.s  the  brocade  over 
Ahicli  he  was  lost  in  contemplation. 

••  My  dear  Percerin,"  he  said,  "  1  have  M.  le  Brun  here,  one 
1  i   M.  Fouquet's  painters." 

■•  Ah,  very  good  !  "  thought  D'Artagnan  ;  "  but  why  Le  Brun  ?  " 

Aramis  looked  at  D'Artagnan,  who  appeared  absorbed  in  the 
>tiiily  of  some  engravings  of  Mark  Antony. 

••  And  you  wish  to  have  a  costume  made  for  him  like  those 
III  t lie  Epicureans  ?  "  asked  Percerin,  and  while  saying  this 
ali-i'Utly,  the  worthy  tailor  was  trying  to  recapture  his  piece 

lirocade. 

•  An  Epicurean's  costume  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan  with  curi- 
tv. 

■  I  see,"  said  Aramis  with  his  most  winning  smile ;  "  it  is 
it'cd  that  our  dear  D'Artagnan  shall  learn  all  our  secrets 
•;  evening.  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  M.  Fouquet's 
ii'ureans  ? '' 

•  ertainly.  It  is  a  sort  of  poetical  academy,  is  it  not  ?  of 
:i  h  La  Fontaine,  Loret,  Pelisson,  Moliere,  and  I   know  not 

•  '  else,  are  members,  and  which  holds  its  sittings  at  Saint- 
ii.le?" 

•  I'hat  1'  it  precisely.  Well,  we  are  about  to  give  our  poets 
iiiform  and  enroll  them  in  the  King's  service." 

<  ih !  I  understand !  a  surprise  which  M.  Fouquet  is  pre- 
ivjr  for  the  Kin^  ?  You  may  be  quite  at  ease ;  if  that  is 
;•■  P.run's  secret  I  shall  not  betray  it.'' 

Vi)u    are   always  charming,  my  friend.     No,  M.  le  Brun 

iii'thing  to  do  with  this  matter  ;  the  secret  which  concerns 
!  is  of  much  greater  importance.'" 

It  it  is  so  important  as  all  that,  I  prefer  not  to  know  it," 
I  D'Artagnan,  making  a  feint  of  departing. 

'  lime  in,  M.  le  Bnin,  come  in  !  "  said  Aramis,  opening  a 
ddor  with  his  right  hand,  while  with  the  left  he  held 
vtai^'iian  back. 
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Araiilis  t(Mik  liis  cuo,  as  tl;i'y  say  on  the  stajje,  .]ifn  wont 
(in  : 

".My  (Icitr  -M.  Pcict'iin.  you  arc  niakiiif,'  livo  costiunps  fortlio 
KinL,\  arc  yuu  not '.'  one  (it  hrocailp,  >"i*i  i"  liuntiiiL,'  cidtli,  oiir 
in  velvet,  (me  in  satin,  and  (ine  ot  a  Fldieiitine  stntf '.'  "' 

•'  Yes,  liut  Imw  iliil  ydu  know  all  that,  nidMsei^'ueur '.' "  de- 
iiKinded  I'eiceriii,  in  .stu|ieta(ti(jn. 

"  That  is  very  ainjile,  my  dear  nidiisienr,  there  is  to  bo  a 
hunt,  a  ban(juet,  a  concert,  a  ]irduicnade,  and  a  reception;  th(jse 
are  tiic  five  suits  re(iuire(l  tiy  etiquette."' 

"  You  know  (fverythin^',  inonseif^'iieur  I  " 

"  \'es,  and  a  j,'reat  deal  more  besides,"  murmured  lJ'Art:v- 
Li'iian. 

"  I'ut."  cried  tlie  tailor  in  triumph,  "what  you  do  not  know. 
monsei.LjnPur,  prince  dt  the  church  thoii,L,di  you  are, —  what  no 
one  will  know  beforehand  besides  the  King,  Mademoiselle  de  hi 
N'alliere,  and  myself,  —  is  the  color  of  the  stuffs,  and  the  style 
of  ornament,  —  is  the  cut,  the  ensemble,  the  effect  of  the  whole 
thing  : " 

"  Precisely  I  and  that  is  what  I  have  come  to  ask  yr.i  to  tell 
ine,  my  dear  M.  I'ercerin,"'  said  Arainis. 

"Ah,  bah  I "  cried  the  tailor  in  consternation,  although 
Arainis  had  ])ronounced  these  words  in  liis  softest  and  most 
honeyed  tones.  The  request  appeared  on  reflection  so  exag- 
gerated, so  ridiculous,  so  monstnus  to  M.  I'ercerin,  that  lie 
laughed  first  to  himself,  then  aloud,  and  finally  burst  into  a 
shout  of  laughter.  IVArtagnan  joined  in,  not  that  he  found 
the  matter  so  profoundly  ludicrous,  but  in  order  not  '  allow 
Aramis  to  grow  cool.  The  latter  let  them  laugh  tin  ir  fill, 
and  when  they  had  (piieted  down  somewhat : 

"  At  first  view,'"  he  said,  "  [  appear  to  be  hazarding  an  .ah- 
s\irdity;  but  D'Artagnan,  who  is  wisdom  incarnate,  will  tell 
you  that  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  to  ask  this."' 

"  Let  us  see  ! "'  said  the  nnisketeer,  growing  attentive,  for  he 
perceived,  with  his  keen  intuition,  that  what  had  gone  before 
had  been  a  mere  skirnnsh,  and  that  the  moment  of  battle 
was  apjn'oaching. 

"  Let  us  seel"'  said  Tereerin.  incredulously. 

"  \Yhy,  then,  is  M.  Foucpiet  giving  a  fete  for  the  King?" 
pursued  Aramis  ;  "  is  it  not  in  order  to  please  him  ?  "' 

"  Undoubtedly,'"  assented  Perceriii. 

D'Artacrnau  nodded. 
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■•  I'.y  ovpi-y  sort  of  gulhintry,  by  iiii:t-iiiniis  devices  and  a  series 
.  :  r^iirprises,  such  as  eurniling  our  Ki.icureans  in  his  service  '.' '' 
'•  Most  assuredly  !  " 

"  Well,  here  is  one  of  the  surprises,  my  good  friend.  M.  le 
I'.ruii,  here,  is  a  man  who  draws  to  perfection."' 

'•  Ves,"  said  I'ercerin.  "  I  have  seen  some  of  monsieur's 
l-utures,  and  I  remarked  how  well  tlie  costumes  were  handled. 
That  is  why^I  agreed  at  once  to  make  him  a  suit  either  like 
tiiat  of  the  Epicureans,  or  quite  his  own.'" 

■•Dear  monsieur,  we  accept  your  offer,  we  shall  avail  our- 
-••Ives  of  it  later;  but  for  the  luomciit  M.  le  Itrun  requires, 
iHit  the  clothes  you  are  making  fur  him,  but  those  you  are 
Making  for  the  King." 

i'ercerin  gave  a  backward  leaji  of  horror,  which  D'Artagnan, 
'  ilm  and  measured  as  he  habitually  was,  did  not  regard  as' 
.  xccssive,  in  view  of  Aramis'  strange  and  startling  proposition. 

••'I'lie  King's  garments  !  That  I  should  give  to  any  one  in 
this  world  the  King's  garments  !  Oh  !  this  time,  moiiseigneur, 
.\'  ir  (iraee  is  certainly  mad  !  "'  cried  the  poor  tailor,  driven  to 
t  xtremities. 

••("ome  to  n)y  assistance,  D'Artagnan,"  pursued  Aramis, 
lunre  and  more  calm  and  smiling;  "  help  me  to  persuade  mon- 
^itur,  for  you  doubtless  understand  me." 

••  Eh,  eh  !     Not  too  well  I  must  admit." 

"  What,  my  friend !  You  do  not  understand  that  M. 
r-iKjuet  wishes  to  give  tlie  King  the  delightful  surprise  of 
tindiug  his  portrait  at  ^'aux  on  his  arrival;  and  that  the 
portrait,  which  will  be  a  striking  likeness,  must  be  dressed 
pnvisely  as  the  King  will  be  on  the  day  the  portrait  first 
sprs  the  light." 

'•oil!  yes,  yes,"  cried  the  musketeer,  well-nigh  convinced, 
>  >  plausible  was  Aramis'  reasoning.  "  Yes,  you  are  right;  the 
Ml  a  is  an  ingenious  one.  I  will  wager  that  it  is  your  own, 
Aramis." 

••  I  hardly  know,"  replied  the  prelate,  carelessly  ;  "  mine  or 
^l.  Fou(iuet's."  Then  scanning  Percerin's  face,  after  having 
noticed  D'Artagnan's  indecision  : 

'•  Well,  M.  Percerin,"  he  Inquired,  "  what  do  you  say  to  it? 
Let  us  hear."' 

'•  I  say  that  —  " 

"  That  you  are^  at  liberty  to  refuse,  doubtless.  I  am  well 
i:va;i;  01  it,  ana  nave  uu  mieiiLiou  oi  coustrainiug  you,  my 
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monsieur.      I   will  go  fiirtiicr,  uud  say  that  I  aitpreciate 
(lelicai'V   in  imi  wisliiii;^  to  i'oiCNtall   A.  I'oiujuet's  wish. 


.\   noble  spirit,  ^M. 


dear 

vmir 

Vou  (head   aitpeariiii,'  to  Hatter  the  Kiii!,' 

I'ercerin  I      A    iiohie   spirit  I  " 

The  tailor  could  only  stanimei-  .something'. 

"It  would,  in  truth,  he  a  superb  Hatteiy  to  offer  the  youn^: 
])rinee,"  went  on  Arauiis.  "  i?ut  as  M.  le  Snriutendant  said 
to  me  :  '  If  I'ercerin  should  let'use  it  will  not  lower  him  in 
tiie  least  in  my  opinion,  and  1  shall  always  esteem  liini 
highly.     <->nly  —  '  " 

"Only?"  echoed  IVrceriu,  with  anxiety. 

••  •  (  hdy."  ■'  pursued  Aramis,  "  '  I  shall  be  obliged  to  say  to  the 
Iving'  (you  understand,  my  dea'  'v  I'ercerin,  that  these  arr 
M.  i'ouquet's  words),  '  only  1  sn.ul  be  forced  to  say  to  tlir 
King  :  '•  Sire,  it  was  my  intention  to  present  to  your  Majesty 
a  likeness  of  yourself,  but  through  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  ex 
aggerated,  jierhaps,  but  creditable,  M.  rerceriu  opposed  it.'' ' "' 

'•  Opjioscd  it  I ''  cried  the  tailor,  in  consternation  at  tlip 
responsibility  thrown  upon  him.  "  I  oppose  anything  whi(  h 
M.  Fou(piet  desires,  vheu  it  is  a  question  of  pleasing  the 
King!  Oh,  what  an  ugly  word  you  have  uttered,  mon- 
seigneur!  Oiipo.se!  It  is  not  I  who  said  it,  thank  Heaven: 
I  take  M.  le  C'apitaine  to  witness.  Is  it  true,  M.  d'Artagnan, 
that  I  have  opposed  anything  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  made  a  gesture  intimating  that  he  preferred  to 
remain  neutral.  He  felt  that  there  was  some  intrigue  beneath 
all  this,  whether  comedy  or  tragedy.  He  cursed  him.self  in- 
wardly for  not  being  able  to  fatliom  it,  but  in  the  meantime 
he  wished  to  keep  clear  of  the  matter. 

15ut  already  I'ercerin,  goaded  by  the  idea  of  the  King  being 
told  that  he  had  opimsed  an  agreeable  surprise  intended  for 
his  Majesty,  had  drawn  up  a  chair  for  Le  Brun,  and  was  busy 
taking  down  from  a  wardrobe  four  magnificent  costumes,  the 
fifth  being  still  in  the  workmen's  hands  ;  and  these  master- 
pieces he  fitted  upon  four  lay  figures  brought  to  France  in  the 
time  of  Conciui,  and  given  to  IVrcerin  II.  by  Mar^chal 
d'Aucre  after  the  discomfiture  of  the  Italian  tailors. 

The  painter  set  about  drawing  the  figures,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  color  them;  but  Aramis,  who  was  following  with 
his  eyes  every  phase  of  the  work,  suddenly  stopped  him. 

"  1  fear  you  have  not  caught  the  tone,  my  dear  M.  le  Brun ; 
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perfect  resomblarice  which  is  iii.li.sj)cnsalilp ;  vou  need  time  U^ 
study  the  various  tints  more  clcisclv." 

"That  is  true,"  said  IVrccriii.  "hut  time  is  lacking,  and  vou 
will  a<-knowled-e,  nionscigiienr,  that  I  cannot  help  th:-t  "     " 

"Then  the  affair  will  Ik,  a  failure,"  said  Araniis,  tran.iuillv, 
'•  and  that  owiuk'  to  want  of  truth  in  th<'  colors."' 

Nevertheless  Le  Hruri  went  uu  cop\  ing  the  stuffs  and  orna- 
iu.'iits  with  absolute  tidelity  -  a  pHK^eciing  which  Araniis  saw 
vith  ill-concealed  impatience. 

"Come,  come,  what  devil  of  an  imhroKlio  are  thev  playin-' 
lific  •'  ■'  the  musketeer  went  on  askiuj,'  himself.  "  " 

"  Evidently  this  will  never  (h) !  "  .said  Aiamis.  "  M.  !«,  I'.run 
\  on  may  as  well  close  yonr  paint-box  and  roll  up  your  canvas  "' 

'•  !•  or  that-  matter,  monsieur,"  cried  the  painter,  in  vexation. 
••  the  light  IS  abominable  here." 

••  .Vn  idea!  M.  le  Urun,  an  idea  !  If  we  had  a  sample  of  the 
-tiitts^tor  example,  and  you  could  take  time  and  have  a  better 

•■  Oh,  then,"  cried  Le  ISrun,"  I  would  answer  for  the  result  " 

"(Jood!"  said  D-Artagnan  to  him.self.  "This  must  be  the 
..  y  to  the  whole  performance.  They  want  a  sample  of  each 
•  t  the  stuffs.   Mordlonx!  Will  this  I'ercerin  give  it  to  them  ''"' 

Meanwhile  Percerin,  beaten  in  his  last  stronghold,  a  dupe 
•M.es,  of  Aramis,  feigned  good  nature,  cut  off  five  samides, 
ii'i  handed  them  to  the  bishop  of  Vannes. 

••  That  will  be  far  better.  Is  it  not  your  opinion,  too  ?  "  said 
\  I  amis  to  D'Artagnan. 

"  .^ry  opinion,  my  dear  Aramis,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  is  that 
,\'iu  are  always  yourself." 

"  And  coiLsequently  always  your  friend,"  said  the  bishop,  in 
';>  most  engaging  tones. 

••  Ves,  yes,"  said  D'Artagnan,  aloud.  Then  in  a  low  voice  • 
■  It  1  must  be  your  dupe,  double  Jesuit,  at  least  I  will  not  be 
■"ir  accomplice;  and  in  order  not  to  be  your  accomplice  I 
!  mst  get  out  of  here  at  once.  Adieu,  Aramis,"  he  added  aloud 

1  aiii  going  to  rejoin  Porthos." 

••  Wait  for  me,  then,"  replied  Aramis,  pocketing  his  samples. 

-r  I  have  done  here,  and  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  speak  a 
t  t  word  with  our  fricn.l." 

I."  Trun  packed  away  his  paints,  Percerin  hung  the  suits  in 
wardrobe  apain,  Aramis  felt   \-.^   h'-.'i  r-.."_"l-c*-  f.-.   -...-. 

■It  the  samples  were  safe,  and  they  all  left  the  room." 
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CHAPTER    XXXIT. 


WnK.KK    Mdl.lkRE    rKICIIAM   V     linltIK  i  W I  1)     III*-     FIRST    IIiFA    K(ll{ 
THE    ••  ItiilKi.l  Ills    (ir.NTll.lloM  MK." 

l>'AiMAi.NA\  tuiiiid  I'oitlios  ill  till'  ad jiiiiiiii}^  (■hainl)t>r  ;  im 
liMiL;i'r  nil  irritntt'd,  dis;(|)|p<)iiii('d  INirtlms,  lidnt-vcr,  but.  a 
radiant.  Iplodiiiint,',  cliariiiin'^  I'oitlins,  fii^M^'tMl  in  fiicndly  (diat 
with  Mnli»'fe,  who  was  ^'aziiii,'  at  liini  witli  a  scirt  of  idolativ, 
like  a  man  wlio  iidt  only  liiul  iifviMset'ii  his  Ijet  .;'r  hnt  had  novei' 
seen  Ids  ('([ual. 

Aiainis  went  straight  ii])  to  i'mthos  and  holdout  his  dtdicatt' 
wliitt'  hand,  winch  was  swallowed  iif)  in  the  huge  hand  of  his 
old  trii'ud,  an  operation  whiidi  A  rands  lu'vcr  ventured  on 
without  a  certain  anxiety.  I'nit  this  time,  the  amicahle  press- 
uic  liavini,'  been  endured  without  too  iniuh  sutTeriii;,',  the 
l)isho]i  of  \' amies  turned  to  Moliere. 

'*  \Vell,  inonsieui/'  he  said,  "will  you  come  with  mc  to 
Saint-Mandt' '.' " 

••  I  will  go  wherever  you  wish,  monseigiieur,''  replied 
Moliere. 

"  To  Saint-Maude  I  "  cried  Porthos,  amazed  at  seeing  the 
]n-oud  bishop  df  \'annes  fraternizing  with  a  tailor's  assistant. 
'•  What.  .Vramis,  you  are  taking  this  gentleman  to  8aint- 
Mande  '.'  " 

"  Ves,"  said  Arainis,  with  a  smile,  "  our  time  is  short." 

"  P>esides,  my  dear  Porthos,"  ailded  DWrtagnan,  "  M.  Mo- 
liere is  not  i)reoisely  wliat  he  appears  to  be." 

"  How  is  tlia^  V  "  asked  Porthos. 

"  Why,  monsieur  is  one  of  Maitre  Pereerin's  chief  clerks; 
and  he  is  expected  at  Saint-.Mande  to  try  on  the  costumes 
which  M.  Fouquet  has  ordered  for  the  Epicureans." 

"  Ves,  monsieur,"  said  Moliere,  "  that  is  it  precisely."' 

"  <'ome,  then,  dear  M.  Moliere,'' said  Aramis,  "if  you  are 
quite  done  w'tli  M.  du  Vallon." 

"  We  have  finished,"  replied  Porthos. 

"  And  you  are  satisfied'.'''  asked  ])'Artagnan. 

"  Perfectly  satisfied,"  assented  Porthos. 

Moliere  then  took  leave  of  Porthos,  with  profuse  salutations, 
nnd  grasped  the  hand  whiidi  tlie  musketeer  held  out  to  hiui 
furtively. 
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"Moiisifiir,"  concluded  Tortlios,  siiiipcrini::,  "  bfs  punctiiiil, 
.'ilicivc  ;ill,  I  Ix'j,'  of  you.'' 

"  Vou  sliall  have  your  suit  by  to-inorrow,  ^l.  lo  iJaron,"  re- 
plied Moliere,  mid  lie  departed  witli  Araiiiis;  whereupon 
l»'Art;iK'naii.  takii!^,'  I'orthos  l.y  the  arm,  aske.l  iiiui  : 

"  Whaf,  has  tliis  tailor  done  to  you,  my  dear  I'orthos,  to  make 
you  so  --ni  liauted  witli  him  '.'  "' 

'•  Wiiat  iias  he  done  for  me?  What  has  he  done?"  cried 
I'c.rthos  wit!i  pntliiisiasni. 

"  \'es,  I  ask  you  wliat  has  lie  done  ?  " 

"  My  friend,  he  has  succeeded  in  doi  11','  what  no  tailor  ever 
'hd  before  ;  he  has  taken  my  measurt^s  without  touchin"  me  " 

"  Ah,  hah!  tell  me  all  about  it." 

'•  In  the  first  place,  my  friend,  they  produced  from  I  know 
not  where  a  series  of  lay-H'.,'ures  of  ail  sizes,  liojung  that  there 
Aduld  be  one  to  suit  mine,  but  the  lar^'est  of  all  —  which  was 
that  of  the  drum-maj(U'  of  the  Swiss  Guard  —  was  two  iiudies 
luu  short  and  half  a  foot  too  thin." 

"  Ah  !  really  ?  " 

••  It  is  just  as  I  have  the  honor  of  tellin.,'  you,  D'Artagnan. 
l!ut  he  is  a  great  man,  or  at  least  a  great  tailor,  that  M. 
Molii-re.     lie  was  not  the  least  in  the  world  put  cut  by  that." 

"  .\nd  what  did  he  do  then  ?  " 

'•  Oh,  a  very  sim{)le  thing.  It  is  incredible,  upon  my  word  ! 
linn-  could  they  have  been  so  dull  as  not  to  discover  this 
in.  ihod  before  ?  What  j)ain  and  humiliation  it  would  have 
SI  pared  me! " 

"  Not  to  mention  the  suits  of  clothes,  mv  dear  Porthos." 

"  Yes,  thirty  suits." 

'•  Well !  but  let  us  hear  this  method  of  M.  Moli^re's." 

'•Moliere?  That  is  what  y(m  call  him,  is  it?  I  am  par- 
tii  iilarly  set  on  remembering  his  name." 

'•  Yes  ;  or  Poquelin,  if  you  prefer  it." 

'•No,  I  prefer  Moliere;  when  I  wish  to  recall  his  name,  I 
sli.ill  think  of  voli^re,'  and  as  I  have  .me  at  Pierrefonds " 

'•  That  will  be  an  excellent  way,  my  friend ;  and  what  about 
M.  Moliere's  method?" 

"  This  is  it.  Instead  of  tearing  nie  limb  from  limb,  as  all 
those  scoundrels  do.  making  me  bend  my  back  and  double 
my  joints,  —  all  of  them  low  and  degrading  practices  —  " 

D'Artagnan  nodded  affirmatively. 

>  ATlary. 
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"  '  Monsieur,'  he  said  to  me,"  went  on  Porthos,  "  '  a  gentle- 
man ouglit  to  measure  himself  ;  oblige  me  by  drawing  near  to 
this  mirror.'  So  I  drew  near  the  mirror.  I  must  admit  that  I  did 
not  know  precisely  what  this  good  M.  Voliere  wanted  of  me  —  " 

<'  Molifere." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes  !  Moliere.  And  as  the  fear  of  being  measured 
was  still  upon  me,  'take  care,'  I  said  to  him,  '  what  you  are 
going  to  do  to  me ;  I  am  very  touchy,  I  warn  you.'  P.ut  he  re- 
plied in  his  soft  voice  (for  he  is  a  civil  lad,  we  must  admit)  — 
he  \  'i;li  his  soft  voice  replied :  '  Monsieur,  if  your  coat  is  to  fit 
you,  it  must  be  made  according  to  your  figure.  Now,  your 
figure  is  exactly  reflected  in  this  mirror,  and  we  are  going  to 
take  the  measure  of  your  reflection.'  " 

"  It  is  evident,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "that  you  could  see  your- 
self in  a  mirror  ;  but  where  did  you  find  one  large  enough  foi 
you  to  see  your  whole  figure  ?  " 

"  My  friend,  it  is  the  verymirr'^r  in  which  the  King  looks 
at  himself." 

"  Yes,  but  the  King  is  a  foot  and  a  half  shorter  than  you." 

"  Wei!,  I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be  ;  it  is  doubtless  a 
way  they  have  of  flattering  the  King  —  but  the  mirror  was  too 
large  for  me.  To  be  sure,  the  height  was  produced  by  three 
Venetian  glasses,  superposed  one  on  the  othci,  and  th*^  breadth 
by  their  juxtaposition." 

"  Oh,  my  friend,  what  admirable  words  you  are  employing 
there  !     Where  the  devil  did  you  collect  them  ?  " 

"  At  Belle-Isle.     Aramis  explained  them  to  the  architect." 

"  Oh,  very  good  I     Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  mirror." 

"  Then  this  worthy  M.  Voliere  —  " 

"  Moliere." 

"  Yes,  Moliere,  exactly  !  You  will  see,  my  friend,  that 
henceforth  I  shall  remember  his  name  only  too  well.  This 
worthy  M.  Moliere  then  began  to  trace  lines  on  the  mirror 
with  a  piece  of  Spanish  chalk,  following  the  shape  of  my  arms 
and  my  shoulders,  and  all  the  while  expounding  this  maxim : 
'  a  coat  should  never  incommode  the  wearer."  "' 

"  That  is  certainly  a  fine  maxim,"  remarked  D'Artagnan, 
"  but  one  which  is  not  always  put  iu  practice." 

"  That  is  why  I  found  it  all  the  more  amazing,  especially 
since  he  expatiated  upon  it." 

"  Ah,  he  expatiated  ! " 

''  Parbleu  !  " 
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"  Let  us  hear  his  exposition." 

"' Seeing  that,'  he  went  on,  'in  an  awkward  situation,  or 
under  embarrassing  circumstances,  one  might  have  one's  coat 
on  one's  back,  and  not  wish  to  take  off  one's  coat  — '  " 

"That  is  true,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  '  And  so,'  proceeded  M,  Voliere  —  " 

"  Moliere." 

"  Moliere,  yes  ;  <  And  so,'  proceeded  M.  Moliere,  '  you  may 
wish  to  draw  your  sword,  monsieur,  ami  you  have  your  coat  on 
your  back.  What  do  you  do  ? '  'I  take  it  off,"  I  answered.  '  Oh, 
not  at  all,'  he  replied  in  his  turn.  '  How,  not  at  all  ? '  'I  say 
tliat  the  coat  must  be  so  well  made  that  it  does  not  impede 
you  in  the  least,  even  in  drawing  your  sword.'  '  Ah,  ah ! ' 
'Put  yourself  oi  guard!'  he  went  on.  I  fell  into  position 
with  such  force  that  two  panes  of  glass  burst  out  of  the  window. 
'That  is  nothing,  nothing,'  said  he,  'keep  your  position.'  I 
raised  my  left  arm  in  the  air,  the  forearm  gracefully  bent,  the 
niffl,;  drooping,  and  the  wrist  curved,  while  my  right  arm,  half 
extended,  protected  my  waist  with  the  elbow  and  my  chest 
with  the  wrist." 

"  Y'es,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  't  is  the  true  guard,  the  academic 
L'liard.'' 

'•  You  have  said  the  word,  dear  friend.  During  this  time, 
\'uliere  —  " 

'•  .^Ioliere ! " 

''  Look  you,  my  friend  !  I  decidedly  prefer  to  call  him  — 
what  did  you  say  was  his  other  name  ?  '' 

"  Poquelin." 

"  I  prefer  to  call  him  Poquelin." 

"  And  how  will  you  remember  this  name  better  than  the 
iiher?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  —  t'<e  name  is  Poquelin,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  r  shall  call  to  mind  Madame  Coquenard." 

"  Good ! " 

"  And  by  merely  changing  Coque  to  Pw/ue,  and  nard  to  lin, 
islead  of  Coquenard,  I  shall  have  Poquelin." 

'•  Wo!iderful !  "  exclaimed  D'Artagnan,  in  amazement.  "  Go 
til.  my  friend,  I  am  listening  with  admiration." 

'•  This  Coquelin,  then,  was  sketching  my  arm  on  the  mir- 

,r_" 

"  Pardon  me  —  Poquelin." 
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"  What  did  I  say  ■.' '' 

"  You  said  Coqueliii.  ' 

"  Ah  !  so  1  did.  Well,  this  Poquelin  was  sketching  my  arm 
on  tlie  f,dass,  but  lip  was  taking  ins  time  about  it ;  lie  looked 
at  me  freciuently ;  the  truth  is  that  I  ])resented  a  tine  appear- 
ance. '  Does  this  tire  you'."  he  asked.  '  A  little,'  I  replied, 
stooping  slightly  at  the  thighs  ;  'but  I  could  hold  out  au  hour 
longer.'  '  No,  no,  I  will  nut  permit  it ."  he  cried  ;  'we  have 
some  willing  lads  here  who  will  make  it  their  duty  to  hold  up 
your  arms,  as  they  held  up  those  of  the  iiro|)hets  of  old  when 
they  were  invoking  the  Lord.'  '  Very  good  ! '  I  replied.  '  That 
will  not  humiliate  you?'  'My  friend,'  I  said  to  him,  'there 
is  a  great  difference,  it  seems  to  me,  between  being  supported 
and  being  measured.' '' 

"  A  very  sensible  distinction,"  interposed  D'Artagnan. 

"  Thereupon,"  proceeded  Porthos,  "  he  made  a  sign,  and  two 
lads  approached ;  one  held  up  my  right  arm,  while  the  other, 
with  infinite  adtlress,  supported  my  left  arm.  '  A  third  boy  ! ' 
he  cried  ;  a  third  ai)proached.  '  Support  monsieur  at  'the 
waist,'  he  said.     The  boy  held  me  up  at  the  waist." 

"And  so  you  rested  ?"  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  Perfectly,  and  Poquenard  drew  me  on  the  glass." 

"  Poquelin,  my  friend." 

'•  Poquelin,  you  are  right  —  Hold  !  I  decidedly  prefer  to 
call  him  Voliere" 

"  Do  .so,  then,  and  let  us  be  done  with  it." 

"  During  all  this  time  Voliere  was  drawing  me  on  the  mir- 
ror."' 

"  'T  was  very  polite  in  him." 

"  I  like  his  method  much.  It  is  respectful,  and  puts  every 
one  in  his  place." 

"  And  so  it  ended  —  " 

"  \N'ithout  a  soid  Ijaving  touched  me,  my  friend." 

"  Except  the  three  boys  who  were  holding  you  up." 

"  Oh  !  doubtless  ;  but  I  have  already  explained  to  you,  1 
think,  the  difference  between  being  supported  and  being  meas- 
ured." 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  who  added  to  himself, 
"  Faith  !  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  this  is  a  godsend  which 
I  have  put  in  the  way  of  that  ra,scal  of  a  Moliere,  and  we  shall 
certainly  see  the  scene  hit  off  to  the  life  in  some  comedy  or 
other."  ^ 
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Porthos  was  smiling. 

•'  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  Must  I  own  it  to  you  ?  Well,  I  am  laughing  at  my  own 
good  luck." 

"  That  is  true  enough.  I  do  not  know  a  luckier  man  than 
_\  ciu.     But  what  is  your  latest  piece  of  good  fortune  ?  " 

"  Well,  congratulate  me,  my  friend." 

"  I  ask  nothing  bettoi-."' 

"  It  appears  that  I  am  the  very  first  who  has  ever  been 
measured  after  that  f.'ishion." 

"  Vou  are  sure  of  it  ?  " 

"  Nearly  so.  Certain  signs  of  intelligence  which  passed  be- 
rwt'pn  Voli^re  aud  the  lads  convinced  me  of  it." 

'•  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  that  does  not  surprise  me  on  Mo- 
li-'ie's  part,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  V'oliere,  my  friend." 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,  upon  my  word !  I  am  quite  willing  that  you 
-lumld  call  him  Voliere,  but  for  me  he  shall  be  Moli^re  still. 
Well,  as  I  was  saying,  that  does  not  surprise  me  on  the  part  of 
Moliere,  who  is  an  intelligent  fellow,  whom  you  have  inspired 
with  a  new  idea." 

•  Aud  he  will  make  use  of  it  in  future,  I  am  sure." 

"  Make  use  of  it,  indeed  ?  I  should  think  so.  He  will 
make  use,  and  great  use,  of  it.  For,  look  you,  my  friend,  of 
all  our  tailors,  Moliere  is  the  one  who  best  dresses  out  our 
li  lions,  our  counts,  and  our  marquises,  according  to  their  true 
iii"asure." 

r])on  this  speech,  of  which  we  will  discuss  neither  the  ap- 
1  ro].riateness  nor  the  depth  of  meaning,  D'Artagnan  and  Por- 
thos went  out  together  from  Maitre  Percerin's,  and  got  into 
tlu'ir  coach.  Wc  will  leave  them  there,  if  it  so  please  the 
reader,  and  follow  Moliere  and  Aramis  to  Saiut-Mande. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 


THE  HIVE,  THE  BEES,  AND  THE  HONEY. 

Thk  Bishop  of  Vannes,  much  concerned  at  having  encoun- 
tered DWrtagnan  at  M.  Percerin's,  was  returning  to  Saint- 
Mandi'  in  a  very  ill  humor.  Moli('re,  on  the  otlier  hand,  was 
highly  elated  over  the  clever  rough  skctcli  lie  had  just  made, 
and  the  fact  that  he  knew  where  to  put  his  hand  upon  the 
original,  whenever  he  wished  to  turn  his  sketch  into  a  finished 
picture  ;  he  arrived  therefore  in  his  most  joyous  mood.  They 
found  the  whole  first  floor  of  the  left  wiir  'occupied  by  these 
Epicureans,  who  were  of  the  greatest  vogue  in  Paris,  and  tlie 
most  intimate  frequenters  of  the  house,  each  bu.sy  in  his  own 
department,  like  bees  in  their  cells,  in  producing  their  sweetest 
honey  for  the  regal  cake  which  M.  Fouquet  proposed  to  otfer 
to  his  Majesty  Louis  XI \'.  during  the  fete  at  Vaux. 

Pelisson,  his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  was  laying  the  foiui- 
dations  of  the  prologue  to  "Acs'  lur/inu-;'  a  comedy  in  three 
acts,  which  was  to  be  represented  by  Poquelin  de  Jloliere,  as 
D' Artagnan  called  him,  or  Cofjuelin  de  Voliere,  as  he  was  styled 
by  Porthos. 

Loret,  in  all  the  artlessness  of  his  profession  as  a  journalist, 
—  journalists  having  been  artless  in  every  age,  —  Loret  was 
drawing  up  a  narrative  of  the  fetes  at  Vaux,  before  these  fetes 
had  taken  place.  La  Fontaine  was  straying  about  amongst  tlie 
others,  like  a  wandering  spirit,  troublesome,  absent-minded, 
insupportable,  whispering  and  humming  in  the  ear  of  each  a 
thousand  poetic  absurdities.  lie  disturbed  Pelisson  so  often 
that  finally,  raising  his  head  in  ill  humor,  the  latter  said  : 

"  At  least,  La  Fontaine,  you  might  pick  up  a  rhyme  for  me, 
since  you  say  that  you  are  walking  on  the  slopes  of  Par- 
nassus ! " 

"  What  rhyme  do  you  want  ?'"  asked  the  Fabler,  as  Madame 
de  Sevigne  called  him. 

"I  want  a  rhyme  to  lumiere."'' 

"  Ornih','."  suggested  La  Fontaine. 

"  But,  my  dear  friend,  one  cannot  talk  of  ruts  when  celebrat- 
ing the  delights  of  Vaux,"     lid  Loret. 

"  And,  moreover,  it  does  not  rhyme,"  added  Pelisson. 
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"  How  is  that  ?  does  not  rhyme  ?  "  cried  La  Fontaine,  in 
surprise. 

••  Ves,  my  friend,  you  have  a  detestable  habit  —  a  habit 
wliich  will  prevent  your  ever  becoming  a  poet  of  the  first  order. 
\'iiii  rhyme  loosely  I  " 

••  ( >h,  oh  !  Pelisson,  you  think  so,  do  you  ?  " 

'•  Ves,  my  friend,  I  think  so.  Remember  that  a  rhyme  is 
II'  vcr  good,  so  long  as  a  better  one  can  be  found."' 

■■  Very  weli,  then  !  I  shall  write  no  more  except  in  prose,'' 
Slid  La  Fontaine,  who  had  taken  Pelisson's  reproach  to  heart. 
••  Ah,  I  have  long  suspected  as  mucli ;  I  am  only  a  poor  rascal 
(if  a  poet !     That  is  the  pure  truth." 

■•  J)o  not  say  that,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  too  sweeping  ; 
there  is  some  merit  in  your  fables."' 

•  And  to  begin  with,"  went  on  La  Fontaine,  pursuing  his  idea, 
■•  1  will  burn  a  hundred  lines  or  so  which  I  have  just  made." 

••  And  where  are  these  lines  ?  " 
■•  In  my  head." 

•'  Well  I  if  they  are  in  your  head  how  can  you  burn  them  ?  " 
"That   is  true,"  agreed   La  Fontaine.     "And   yet,  if  I  do 
lu/t  burn  them  —  " 

•  Wliat  will  happen,  then  ?  " 

•'  They  will  stay  in  my  mind,  and  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
fi  I'u'Pt  them." 

•  The  devil !  "  exclaimed  Loret.  "  That  is  dangerous  busi- 
ness !     It  might  drive  one  mad." 

••  The  devil,  the  devil !  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

■  1  have  found  out  a  remedy,"  interposed  Moliere,  who  had 
jii-t  entered. 

-  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Write  them  first  and  burn  them  afterwards." 

■  How  simple  it  sounds !  and  yet  I  should  never  have 
ili'Ughtof  it.  How  clever  he  is,  that  devil  of  a  Moliere  ?  " 
e\  laimed  La  Fontaine,  and  then  striking  his  forehead  he 
a'  I'd,  "  and  you,  Jean  de  la  Fontaine,  will  never  be  anything 
I'n  an  ass!  " 

•  What  are  you  saying  there  ?  "  broke  in  Moliere,  who  had 
'ii  iwn  near  the  poet,  and  heard  his  last  aside. 

■  I  was  saying  that  I  should  never  be  anything  but  an  ass, 
11  \  dear  comrade,"  replied  La  Fontaine  with  a  deep  sigh,  and 
1;-  eyes  swelling  with  tears.     "  Ves,"  he  went  on  with  grow- 
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"  That  is  wrong." 
"  You  see,  I  am  a  puppy  !  " 
"  Who  said  so  ?  " 

'"/"^rblru  !  it  was  Pelisson  ;  did  you  not,  PeHisson  ?" 
but  1  ^hssou,  again  immersed  in  composition,  took  good  care 
not  to  reply.  ° 

vr"r^'^  'u^^''""''?  *'*^'^  >'°''  y°"  ^ere  a  puppy,"  cried 
Moliere,  "  l\q,sson  has  deeply  insulted  you  " 

"  Do  you  think  so—" 

"Oh  my  dear  friend,  as  you  are  a  gentleman  I  conjure  you 
not  to  let  such  an  insult  go  unpunished." 

"  I'hew  !  '•  cried  La  Fontaine. 

"  Did  you  ever  fight  ?  " 

"  Once,  my  friend,  with  a  lieutenant  of  light-horse  " 

"  W  hat  wrong  had  he  done  you  ?  " 

"  It  seems  he  had  been  making  love  to  my  wife  " 

"Ah!  ah  !  "  said  Moliere,  turning  pale.  But  as  upon  La 
Fontaine  s  avowal  the  others  had  turned  round,  Moliere  kept 
upon  his  lips  tlie  mocl:ing  smile  which  had  nearly   died  awa' 

"  The  result  was  that,  on  the  ground,  my  adversary  dis- 
armed! me,  and  then  made  me  an  apology,  promising  never  to 
set  toot  in  my  house  again. 

"  And  did  you  hold  yourself  satisfied  ''  " 

J'/fn\  •''*  '''?u  ^'-  '^^  r't'-ary,  I  picked  up  my  sword  a.ul 
said  to  hnn  :  ;  Monsieur,  I  did  not  fight  with  you  because  ynn 
were  my  wife  s  lover,  but  because  I  was  told  I  ought  to  fight. 
Now,  since  I  have  never  known  any  peace  until  you  began 
coming  to  he  house,  do  me  the  pleasure  to  keep  on  coming  as 
you  have  done,  or  el.se,   mor/>/>'»  /  let  us  set  to  again  '     Ami 

band  on  ea!uT"'  '"         '"""  ^""'  *^"  ^""^  ''''  ^^PP^^«^  ^'"■' 

hi.:^!.l^'"'\vf  'f  ^'1';"?!  Moliere akme  passed  his  handacn.ss 
itiflp  1  !•■  >,  ^'  I'Pi'l'aps  to  wipe  away  a  tear,  perhaps  to 
s  ifle  a  sigh,  tor  alas  as  we  know,  Moliere  was  a  moralist, 
but  he  was  no  philosoj)her. 

«nh/!/'  fr^^  ''""'''"'  ^^  '•««"'"ed,  going  back  to  the  previous 
subject  of  discussion.     "  TVlisson  has  insulted  you  " 
"  Ah,  that  is  true.     I  had  forgotten  it  already  " 
"  And  I  am  going  to  call  him  out,  and  on  your  behalf  " 
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"  You  may  do  so,  if  you  think  it  indispensable." 
"  I  regard  it  as  indispensable  and  I  shall  go  to  him  —  " 
•  Wait  a  moment,"  said  La  Fontaine,  "  I  wisli  to  ask  your 
.nlvice."  ■' 

•■  ri)on  what  ?  —  this  insult  ?  " 

•'No,  tell  me  truly  whether  lumlere  does  not  rhyme  with 
,.r,n'ere  —  I  should  make  them  rhyme." 

'•  I'arhleu!  I  knew  you  would,  and  I  have  made  a  hundred 
tliousand  similar  rhymes  in  my  day." 

•■  A  hundred  thousand  '.'  "  exclaimed  La  Fontaine.  "  Four 
tinu's  as  many  as  in  '  La  Purdh;  which  M.  Chapelain  is  medi- 
tating. Is  It  upon  the  same  subject  that  you  have  made  a 
liumlrod  thousand  verses,  my  friend  '."" 

"  Hut  listen  to  me,  eternal  dreamer!"  cried  Moliere. 

"  It  is  certain,"  went  on  La  Fontaine,  "  that  Unamp,  for  in- 
Miuice,  rhymes  witli  posthumc" 

"  Especially  in  the  plural." 

"  Yes,  in  the  plural  especially,  because  then  it  rhymes  not 
.V  three  letters  only,  but  by  four,  just  as  omier,,  does  with 
hn,,,ere.  Put  oruierci^  and  himieres  in  the  plural,  ray  dear 
IViisson,"  said  La  Fontaine,  clapping  lus  brother-poet  on  the 
siioulder,  having  completely  forgotten  the  insult  for  which  he 
was  to  avenge  himself,  "  and  it  will  rhyme." 

••  What  ?  "  asked  Pelisson. 

"  Moliere  says  so,  and  Moliere  is  a  judge  ;  he  admits  himself 
liavuig  written  a  hundred  thousand  lines." 

••  Come  !  •'  cried  Moliere,  laughing,  "  there  he  is  off  again  !  " 

-It  is  ]ust  like  rii-aije,  which  rhymes  admirably  with 
/'  ri,a,ip.     I  would  put  my  hand  in  the  fire  for  it." 

"  r.ut  —  "  said  Moliere. 

'•  I  tell  you  this,"  continued  La  Fontaine,  "  because  you  are 
wilting  an  interlude  for  Vaux,  are  you  not  ?  " 

•  Oh,  yes,  'Lex  Furheujc.'" 

••  Ah  !  '  Les  Fdeheux,'  that  is  it ;  I  remember. 
iiK  tliat  a  prologue  might  suit  your  play." 

"  Without  doubt,  it  would  suit  admirably." 

"  Ah  !  you  agree  with  me,  then  ?  " 

■  I  agree  with  you  so  perfectly  that  I  have  already  asked 
y^u  to  write  this  prologue." 

■  You  asked  me  to  write  it  —  me  ?  " 

p.i;.^'!!'  IT  '•  ^""^  "P""   y^"':  refusal,  I  begged  you  to  ask 

■i --•:!,    :■; :.i\j  n^  CiigiigCU  UpOli  it  al  lillS  UlomCUt.  " 


Well,  it  Struck 
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"  Ah,  then  !  that  is  what  Pelisson  is  doing:*  Faith!  ymi 
may  be  right  at  times,  my  dear  Moliere." 

'•  And  when  is  that '.'" 

"  When  you  tell  me  that  I  am  a  little  absent-minded.  It  is 
an  ugly  fault:  I  mean  to  correct  myself  of  it,  and  I  will 
write  your  prologue  for  you." 

••  Hut.  seeing  that  I'elis.son  is  doing  it  —  " 

"Ah,  true!  Trii)le  imbecile  that  I  am!  Loret  was  quite 
right  in  calling  me  a  puppy  !  " 

"  It  was  not  Loret  who  .said  so,  my  friend." 

"  Well,  whoever  did  say  it,  then  ;  it  matters  little  to  nic  ! 
And  so  your  play  is  called  '  Lrs  Furheux  :"  Now  tell  me, 
would  you  not  rhyme  h.-ureux  -with  fdcheitx?" 

''  In  case  of  necessity,  yes." 

"  And  even  with  ri/j/rlrieux'.'  " 

"  Oh  I  no,  no,  certainly  not !  " 

"  It  would  be  a  little  daring,  would  it  not  ?  But  after  all, 
why  is  it  so  daring  '.'  " 

"  Because  the  terminations  are  too  diiferent." 

"  I  was  fancying  —  "  said  La  Fontaine,  leaving  Moliere  for 
Loret.     "  I  was  fancying  —  " 

•'  What  were  you  fancying  ?  "  said  Loret,  in  the  midst  of  a 
phrase,  "  speak  quickly  I  " 

"  It  is  you  who  are  writing  the  prologue  to  '  Lex  Fdcheux,'  is 
it  not?" 

"  Xo,  mord'iPii .'  it  is  Pelis.son  I  " 

"Ah!  it  is  Telisson?'"  cried  La  Fontaine,  going  over  to 
Pelisson.  "  I  was  imagining,"  he  went  on,  "  that  the  nympli 
of  Vaux  —  " 

^  "Ah!  how  pretty!"  cried  Loret,  "the  nymph  of  Vaux! 
Thanks,  La  Fontaine,  you  have  given  me  the  last  two  lines 
for  my  rhymed  chronicle : 

"  J5Y  Von  vit  la  nymphe  de    Vaiix 
Donner  It  prix  a  leurs  travaux." 

"  Ah,  good  !  That  is  something  like  a  rhyme,"  said  Pelisson. 
"  If  you  coidd  only  rhyme  like  that.  La  Fontaine !  " 

"  But  it  seems  that  1  do  rhyme  like  that,  since  Loret  says  it 
is  1  who  gave  him  the  two  lines  he  has  just  read." 

"  Very  well,  if  you  rhyme  like  that,  come,  tell  me,  how 
would  you  begin  my  prologue  ?  " 
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'I'll  I  shoul.l  j)ut  in  some  verb  in  the  second  person  plural  of 
tl..'  Huhcative  present,  and  I  should  go  on  thus  :  -  Cette  grotte 

•  But  the  verb,  the  verb  ?  "  insisted  I'elisson. 

"  Pour  venir  admirer  U  plug  grand  roi  du  monde." 

"  :!tinued  La  Fontaine. 

•  Mut   the  verb,  the  verb  ?  "  obstinately  persisted   P^lisson. 
■•  1  liat  second  personal  plural  of  the  indicative  present'  " 

••  Well,  then  :  quittez. 

"  O  nymphe  qui  quittez  cette  grotte  profonde 
Pour  ventr  admirer  le  plut  grand  rot  du  monde." 

'•  You  would  put  qui  quittez,  would  vou  ^  " 
'•  Why  not  ? "  ^      ' 

•  'J»l  —  qui  —  /  " 

••  Ah  !  my  dear  fellow,"'  exclaimed  La  Fontaine,  "  you  are  a 
shirking  pedant." 

•  Without  counting,"  said  Moliere,  "  that  in  the  second  line 
I'    ;  La  I'untatne,  venir  admirer  is  very  weak."  ' 

•  Tlien  you  see  what  a  contemptible  fellow  I  am  after  all  — 
a  !'iii)py  as  you  said."' 

"  Hut  I  never  said  it." 

'•  As  Loret  said,  then." 

'•  It  was  not  Loret  either;  it  was  P^lisson." 

■■  Well,  Pelisson  was  riglit,  a  hundred  times  over.  But  what 
s  me  above  all  things  my  dear  Moliere,  is  that  I  fear  we 
I  not  have  our  costumes  as  Epicureans." 

•■  Were  you  depending  on  yours  for  the  fete  ?" 

•■  ^  es,  for  the  fete  and  after  the  fete.     My  housekeeper  has 
wanieil  me  that  my  own  is  a  trifle  shabby." 
^^"  Faith,  your  housekeeper  is  right;    it  is  more  than  a  trifle 

\Ii,  you  see,"  replied  La  Fontaine,  "  I  left  it  on  the  floor 


.sh,i 
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room,  and  my  cat  —  " 


'•  U'ell,  your  cat  — " 

••  M  V  cat  kittened  on  it,  which  faded  it  a  little." 

J!     7!  burst  out  laughing,  and  Loret  and  Pelisson  followed 

"■       At  this  moment  the  Bishop  of  Vannes  appeared,  carrv- 

i"ier  his  arm  a  roll  of  plans  and  narnhuiputs.      \=.  if  thn 

01  death  had  frozen  all  gay  and  sprightly  fancies,  as  if 
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this  pale  face  had  fiiglitened  away  the  Graces  to  whom 
Xeiiocrates  olYered  sacritices,  thus  silein'C  fell  at  once  over 
the  study,  and  each  one  resumed  hi;;  ;'(imp()suie  and  his  pen. 

Araniis  distributed  the  notes  of  invitation  to  the  company, 
and  thanked  them  in  behalf  of  M.  K')U(iuet.  The  superin- 
tendent, he  said,  beinj^  detained  in  his  cabinet  by  business, 
could  not  come  to  see  them,  but  begged  them  to  send  him 
some  s])ecimens  of  their  day's  work,  to  help  him  to  forget  the 
weariness  of  his  night's  work. 

At  the.se  words  all  bent  their  brows.  Even  La  Fontaine 
seated  himself  at  a  table  and  sent  his  pen  flying  over  a  shcft 
of  vellum;  IVlisson  made  a  fair  copy  of  his  prologue;  Moliere 
contributed  Hfty  fresh  verses  with  which  his  visit  to  Percerin 
had  insj)ired  him  ;  Loret  produced  his  article  upon  the  marvel- 
lous fetes  which  he  prophesied,  and  Araniis,  laden  with  spoils 
like  the  king  of  the  bees,  that  great  black  drone,  decked  with 
purple  and  gold,  returned  to  his  apartment,  silent  and  full  of 
business  ;  but  before  retiring  he  said  : 

"  Remember,  gentlemen,  that  we  all  leave  to-morrow  evening." 

"In  that  case  I  niust  give  notice  at  home,'"  said  Moliere. 

"  Oh,  yes,  poor  Moliere  I  "  said  Loret,  smiling,  "  he  loves  his 
home.'' 

"  He  loves,  yes,"  replied  Moliere,  with  his  gentle,  melan- 
choly smile,  '^/le  Ions,  which  does  not  mean  he  is  loved." 

"  As  for  me,"  said  La  Fontaine,  "  I  am  not  loved  at  Chateau- 
Thierry,  of  that  I  am  sure." 

At  this  moment  Aramis  reappeared,  after  a  brief  absem  e. 
"  Will  not  some  one  come  with  me?"'  he  asked.  "  lam  goiiir; 
through  Paris,  after  passing  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  .M. 
Fouquet.     I  offer  a  seat  in  my  coach.'' 

"  Good !  I  accept,"  said  Moliere,  "  I  am  in  haste." 

"  I  shall  dine  here,"  said  Loret ;  "  M.  de  Gourville  has  prom- 
ised me  some  crawtish  :  — 


"  //  ne  a  promis  dts  eerevisiet. 

"  Find  a  rhyme  for  that.  La  Fontaine." 
Aramis   went    out    laughing   as    he   knew   how   to   laugh; 
M(;liere  followed  him.     As  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  btiiii- 
case  La  Fontaine  opened  the  door  a  crack  and  called  after 
them : 

"  Moyennant  que  tu  I'ecmisstt 
a  t'a  promxs  des  ecretisses." 
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Tlie  peals  of  laughter  with  which  the  Kpicuieaiis  greeted 
this  sally  reached  the  ears  of  FoiKpiet  as  Arainis  opened  the 
.I'.or  of  his  cabinet.  As  for  .Mo]i.-..e,  he  had  gone  out  to  order 
tilt'  horses  while  Arainis  nas  exchanging  a  few  Jinal  words 
with  the  siiperintendciit. 

"  Oh   how  they  laiigii  up  there  !  "  sail  Fouquet,  with  a  sigh. 

'•  And  you  do  not  laugh,  nionseigneur '.'" 

••  I  laugh  no  more  now,  .M.  d'llerblay." 

"  And  yet  tiie  fete  is  approaching." 

"  Ves,  and  money  melting  away." 

"  Have  I  not  assured  you  that  "this  was  my  affair  ?  " 

"  Ves,  you  i)romised  me  millions." 

•'  Vou  shall  have  them  on  the  day  following  the  King's  en- 
trance at  Vaux." 

Fouquet  looked  searchingly  at  Aramis,  and  passed  his  icy 
li  i;id  across  his  damp  brow.  Aramis  perceived  that  the  su- 
;  .iiiitendent  either  mistrusted  him  or  doubted  his  power  to 
I'liiiure  the  money. 

How  could  Fouquet  suppose  it  possible  that  a  poor  bishop, 
px-ahbe,  ex-musketeer,  could  command  such  a  sum? 
••  Why  do  you  tloubt  me  ?  "  asked  Aramis. 
Fouquet  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
"  A  man  of  little  faith  ! "  added  the  bishop. 
••  My  dear  M.  d'Herblay,"  replied  Fouquet,  "if  I  fall  —  " 
"Well,  if  you  fall  — " 

•  I  shall  at  least  fall  from  such  a  height  that  I  shall  be 
niished  in  the  fall."  Then  tossing  Ids  head  as  if  to  escape 
finin  himself :  "  Whence  come  you,  dear  friend  ?  "  he  said 

■  From  Paris  —  from  Percerin's." 

■And  for  what  purpose  did  you  go  yourself  to  Percerin's" 
I  '.'•  not  imagine  that  you  attach  such  great  importance  to  the 
ii'stuiaes  of  our  poets." 

■  No,  I  went  there  to  order  a  surprise." 

•  A  surprise  ?  " 

•  Ves,  for  you  to  offer  to  the  King." 
••  Will  it  be  a  costly  one  ?  " 

■  Oh,  it  will  cost  merely  a  hundred  pistoles,  which  you  will 
J,"-"!'   Le  Bruu." 

•  A  painting  ?  ah,  so  much  the  better !  And  what  is  this 
Igniting  to  represent  ?  " 

•  I  will  tell  you  that  later.  Then  at  the  .same  tiir.p  whifu 
^ver  you  may  say,  1  went  to  see  the  costumes  of  our  poets." 
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"  Bah  I  and  will  they  be  sumptuous  and  elPKant  ?  " 

"  SiiDfiib !  There  will  not  he  many  f;reat  noble."  who  can 
rival  tiieni.  The  world  will  see  what  a  ditlerenee  there  is  be- 
iweeii  the  courtiers  of  wealth  and  those  of  friendship." 

■'  Ever  witty  and  ^jracious,  dear  prelate!  " 

"  Taught  in  your  scIkkiI." 

Fou(iiiet  grasped  his  hand.  <>  And  where  are  you  goinj; 
now  '.'  "  lie  .said. 

"  I  anj  about  to  start  for  I'aris,  as  soon  as  you  have  given 
me  a  letter." 

''  A  letter  to  whom  ?" 

"To  .M.  de  Lvonne." 

"  And  what  do  you  want  with  Lyonne  ?  " 

"  I  wish  liiin  to  sigh  a  httre  ih  cncltet.''- 

"  A  lettre  d,-  civhet?  You  wish  to  send  .some  one  to  the 
Bastille  ?  " 

"  No,  quite  the  contrary.     I  wish  to  let  some  one  out." 

"  Ah,  and  who  is  that?  '' 

"  A  poor  devil  — a  youth,  a  child  in  fact,  who  was  thrown 
into  the  Bastille  ten  years  ago  for  a  couple  of  Latin  venses  he 
wrote  against  tha  Jesuits." 

"  A  couple  of  Latin  verses !  and  for  writing  Latin  verses 
the  wretched  boy  has  been  iu  prison  for  ten  years  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  he  has  committed  no  other  crime  ?  " 

"Aside  from  those  two. verses,  he  is  as  innocent  as  vou 
or  L"  ^ 

"  Ui)on  your  word  ?  " 

••  Tpon  my  honor." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  " 

"  Seldon." 

"  Ah,  this  is  too  much  !  and  you  knew  this  horror  and  never 
told  me  ?  " 

"  It  was  only  yesterday  that  his  mother  appealed  to  n^e, 
monseigneur." 

"  And  is  this  woman  poor  ?  " 

"  In  the  deepest  misery." 

"  Oh,  God ! "  cried  Fouquet.  "  Thou  dost  at  times  permit 
such  injustice  to  be  done  on  earth,  that  we  can  understand 
how  unhappy  men  may  doubt  Thy  existence !  Here,  M. 
d'Herblay ! "  and  taking  up  his  pen  Fouquet  wrote  a  few 
nui'ricd.  lin6S  t^  hi°.  oo^prici^p    F  vnnnf> 

-...  ^^. "Tj"'  )     •  •  r  •  *"siv. 
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\niinis  took  the  lettpr  and  was  abf)iit  to  go.  "  Stay '"  saiil 
I  u-iiiot,  and  opening  Ims  di-.iwor  lie  took  ont  froin  it  ton 
ti    isury  notes,  ea<di  tor  a  tliowsand  livirs. 

■•  Here,"  he  said,  "set.  the  son  at  liberty  and  give  the  mother 
tlirsf;  but,  above  all,  do  not  let  her  know  —  "' 

•  What,  inonseignenr  '.' '" 

•  That  she  is  ten  thonsand  livres  richer  than  [.  She  would 
^.v  I  am  but  a  wretch^,}  superintendent  !  (Jo,  and  [  hope  that 
I'd  will  bless  those  who  are  mindlul  of  Flis  poor." 

"So  I  hope,  also,"  replied  A ranus,  as  be  bent  and  kissed 
I'Hiquet  s  hand.  And  he  went  out  rapidly,  carrying  with  him 
tiM'  letter  to  Lyonne  and  the  treasury  notes  lor  ■Idon's  motiu-r 
;iiHl  picking  up  Moliere,  wiio  was  beginning  to  wax  impatient! 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 


ANOTHER    SfFI'EK    IN    THE    BASTFLLE. 

Skven  o'clwk  was  striking  from  the  great  clock  of  the 
M.t.Iie,  that  famous  cWk  which,  like  all  the  accessories  of 
til'-  luison  of  state,  whose  office  was  to  torture,  recalled  to  the 
l-n^oners  the  passing  of  each  hour  of  their  long  agonv  -„e 
'l:H-pateof  the  Hastille- which,  like  most  clocks  of  the 
I' nod,  was  adorned  with  Hgures  —  represented  Sain^  Peter  in 

I"  'Ills. 

It  was  the  supper  hour  of  the  poor  captives.     The  doors 

:,'>Mting  on  their  enormous  liinges,  made  way  for  the  passage  of 

l-litters  and  baskets  of  provisions,  the  quality  of  which,  as  we 

::  w  Horn  M.  de  Paisemeaux  himself,  was  proportioned  to  the 

-    'ion  ot  the  prisoner. 

\\V  have  heard  the  theories  enunciated  on  this  subject  by  W 
'I'   l-aisemeaux,  the  sovereign  dispenser  <.f  gastronomic  delica- 
' .-.  the  head  cfx)k  of  the  royal  fortress,  whose  well-filled  baskets 
ne  ascending  the  narrow  stairs,  carrying  some  consolation  to 
tti'-  luisoners  in  the  bottom  of  honestly-filled  bottles. 

ir  '.vas  the  supi)er  hour  of  the  governor  also,  and  as  he  was 

I":  raining   a   guest   this   evening,  the  spit  was  loaded  more 

•     ny  than  usual.     Roast  partridges,  flanked  by  quails  and 

^' I'd  levere  s,  boiled  fowls,  hams  fried  and  sprinkled  with 

'  •  ■...i|-u^-^„a  u:i.:riH;Ki:.-,,  aiia  Oiuwiisii  broth,  —  these 
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with  soin^s  aud  /inrx-d'cruvres  constituted  the  governor's  bill  of 
fare. 

Baisenieaux,  seated  at  table,  was  nibbing  his  hands  as  he 
looked  at  the  Hishup  of  Vannes,  who,  booted  like  a  cavalier 
dressed  in  gray,  and  with  a  sword  at  his  side,  kept  talking  of 
his  excessive  luuiger,  and  showing  the  liveliest  impatience. 

M.  de  Haisenieaux  de  Montleziiu  was  not  accustomed  to 
familiarity  on  the  part  of  his  Grace  mv  Lord  •>.'  Vannes  ;  and 
this  evening  Araniis  was  in  a  sprightly  mood,  and  i.oured  forth 
conhdence  upon  confidence.  The  prelate  had  put  on  a  touch 
of  the  nuisketeer ;  the  bishop  unbent  to  the  verge  of  jollity 
As  for  .M.  JJaisenieaux,  with  the  facUitv  of  vulgar  natures,  he 
gave  himself  free  rein  in  response  to'this  partial  unbendinL' 
on  the  part  of  his  guest. 

"Monsieur,"'  he  said,  "for  in  truth  this  evening  I  dare  not 
call  you  moiiseigneur." 

"  I^y  no  means,"  said  Aramis,  '<  call  me  monsir  I  am 

booted." 

"  AVell,  then,  monsieur,  do  you  know  of  whom  vou  remuid 
me  to-night  ?  " 

"Faith,  no,"  said  Aramis,  filling  his  glass,  "but  I  hope  I 
remind  you  of  a  good  boon  companion." 

"  You  remind  me  of  two  such.  Monsieur  Franqois,  shut  the 
window.     The  wind  may  incommode  his  Grace." 

"  And  let  him  po,"  added  Aramis.  "  The  supper  is  served; 
we  can  eat  it  without  lackeys.  I  like  very  well  when  I  am  in 
good  company,  ^\  hen  I  am  with  a  friend  —  " 

Baisemeaux  b<.\ved  respectfully. 

"I  like  very  well,"  pursued  Aramis,  "to  wait  on  myself." 

"  You  may  go,  Francois,"  cried  Baisemeaux.  '•  I  was  saying, 
then,  that  your  Grace  reminds  me  of  two  persons ;  one  of  them 
very-  illustrious,  the  late  cardinal,  the  great  cardinal,  he  of 
Kochelle,  for  he  was  booted  like  you,  was  he  not  ? "' 

"Yes,  faith,"  said  Aramis;  "and  the  other?  "' 

"  The  other  was  a  certain  musketeer,  a  pretty  fellow,  very 
brave,  very  dashing,  very  lucky,  who  from  abb^  turned  nuis- 
keteer, and  from  musketeer  turned  abbe." 

Aramis  deigned  to  smile. 

"From  abb<?,"  went  on  Haispineaux,  encouraged  by  the 
smile;  "from  a'"-,  bishop,  and  from  Inshop--' 

"  Ah!  let  us  sinp  there,  I  beg  of  yi.u,"  exclaimed  Aramis. 

"  I  say,  monsieur,  that  you  give  me  the  idea  of  a  cardinal." 
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"  Enough,  my  dear  M.  de  Baisemeaux.  As  you  were  saying, 
I  ;un  booted  like  a  cavalier,  but  for  all  that  I  do  not  wisheven 
1.1  night  to  quarrel  with  the  church  —  " 

••  And  yet  you  have  sonu  wicked  design  in  your  head,  mon- 
M  ii^riieur.'' 

••  Oh,  I  confess  it !  wicked  as  everything  worldly  is." 

••  You  run  aboat  the  town,  and  visit  the  ladies'  riielles 
masked  ?  " 

"  Yes,  as  you  say,  masked." 

"  And  you  indulge  in  sword-play  still  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  do  at  times,  but  only  when  I  am  driven  to  it. 
i>o  me  the  pleasure,  will  you,  to  call  Fr-^n^ois  ?  "' 

"The  wine  is  beside  you." 

'•  It  is  not  for  wine,  but  because  it  is  hot  here,  and  the  win- 
iii)W  is  shut." 

■'  I  close  the  windows  a*^  supper  time  in  order  not  to  hear 
the  sentiiiels'  rounds,  auu     he  arrival  of  messengers." 

'•  Ah  I  yes.  Y'ou  hear  them,  then,  when  the  window  is 
pen  ?  " 

•■  Only  too  plainly  ;  and  it  is  disturbing,  you  understand  !  " 

"  But  now  we  are  suffocating.     Frauqois  I  " 

Franqois  entered. 

••  Open  the  windov.-,  I  beg  of  you,  Master  Francjois  ;  you  per- 
iiiit  me,  dear  M.  de  Haisemeaux  ?  " 

"  Munseigneur  is  at  home  here,"  replied  the  governor. 

The  window  was  opened. 

•  Do  you  realize,"  said  M.  de  Baisemeaux,  "  that  you  are 
UMing  to  be  very  lonely  now,  since  the  Comte  de  la  F^re  has  re- 
jniiicd  his  penates  at  Blois.     He  is  a  very  old  friend,  is  he  not '.'  " 

•  You  know  it  as  well  as  I,  Baisemeaux,  since  \ ou  were  with 
U-;  ill  the  musketeers." 

•'  Bah  I  with  my  friends  I  count  neither  bottles  nor  years." 

••  And  you  are  right.  '  „  I  do  more  than  love  M.  le  Cointe 
1'  la  Fere,  my  dear  Bais      eaux  ;  I  revere  him  !  " 

•'  \Vell,  it  is  singular,"  said  the  governor,  "  but  do  you  know, 
I  I'refer  M.  d'Artagnan.  There  is  a  man  who  drinks  long  and 
liec])  !  Such  people,  at  least,  let  you  see  what  they  are  think- 
in,;  about." 

■  Baisemeaux,  make  me  drunk  to-night.  Let  us  hold  revel 
I  we  used  to  do,  and  if  I  have  a  trouble  in  the  depths  of  my 
liiit.  I  promise  you  that  you  shall  see  it  as  plainly  as  you 
>    lid  see  a  diamond  iu  the  bottom  of  your  glass." 
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"Bravo."  cried  Raisemeaux,  and  he  poured  cut  a  great 
draught  of  wine  and  tossed  it  off  witli  trembling  delight  at  the 
thought  of  sharing  in  the  deadly  sins  of  an  archbishop.  While 
he  was  drinking,  he  did  not  notice  with  what  attention  Aramis 
wa.s  listening  to  the  noises  in  the  court-yard.  A  messenger 
rode  in  about  eight  o'clock,  just  as  the  fifth  bottle  was  being 
brought  in  by  FrauQois,  but  though  this  messenger  made  a 
great  noise,  Baisemeaux  heard  nothing. 
"The  devil  take  liim  :  '"  said  Aramis. 

"  Who  ?  What  ?  "  demanded  JJaisemeaux.  "  I  hope  you  do 
not  mean  the  wine  you  are  drinking,  nor  him  you  are  drinking 
it  with."  ^ 

"  No,  it  is  a  horseman  who  is  making  noise  enough  in  the 
court  for  a  whole  squadron." 

"  Good !  some  messenger,"  replied  the  governor,  redoubling 
his  bumpers.  "  Yes,  the  devil  take  him  !  and  so  fast  that  we 
shall  have  no  more  of  him.     Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  " 

"  You  are  foi'getting  me,  Baisemeaux  !     Look,  my  glass  is 
empty,"  and  Aramis  held  up  his  shining  goblet. 
^  "  On  my  honor,  you  delight  me  —  Francois,  more  wine  !  " 
Francois  entered. 

"  Wine,  fellow,  and  the  best !  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  but  —  a  messenger  has  arrived." 

"  To  the  devil  with  him,  I  said." 

"  Monsieur,  nevertheless  — " 

"  Let  him  go  to  the  office  ;  we  will  see  him  to-morrow.  To- 
morrow will  be  time  enough;  to-morrow  will  be  daylight," 
said  Baisemeaux,  singing  the  last  words. 

"  Ah !  monsieur,"  grumbled  the  soldier  Franqois,  in  spite 
of  himself,  "  monsieur  —  " 

"  Take  care !  "  said  Aramis,  "take  care  ! " 

"Of  what,  dear  M.  d'Herblay  ?  "  said  Baisemeaux,  already 
half  drunk. 

"  The  letters  brought  by  couriers  to  the  governor  of  a  for- 
tress are  sometimes  orders  —  " 

"  Almost  always." 

"  And  do  not  these  orders  come  from  the  ministers  ?  " 

"  Yes,  undoubtedly,  but  —  " 

"  And  do  these  ministers  do  anything  beyond  countersigning 
the  King's  signature  ?  '' 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right.  Nevertheless  it  is  very  tiresome 
when  you  are  seated  at  a  good   table,  tete-a-tete   with  a  friend. 
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( 'h,  pardon  me,  monsieur,  I  was  forgetting  that  it  is  I  who  am 
(utertaining  you  at  supper,  and  that  I  am  speaking  to  a  future 
lardinal." 

"  Let  us  leave  all  that,  dear  Baisemeaux,  and  return  to  our 
soldier,  to  Franqois." 

"  Well,  what  has  Francois  done  ?  " 

"  He  has  murmured."' 

"  He  has  done  very  wrong,  then." 

"  However,  he  has  murmured,  you  understand,  which  shows 
that  something  extraordinary  is  going  on.  It  may  be  that  it 
v.as  not  Francjois  who  did  wrong  to  murmur,  but  you  who  did 
wrong  not  to  listen  to  him." 

"  Wrong  !  I  in  the  wrong  before  Franqois  !  That  sounds 
rather  hard." 

"  I  mean  that  it  is  an  irregularity.  Pardon  me,  but  I  thought 
I  ought  to  call  your  attention  to  what  may  be  important." 

"  Oh  !  perhaps  you  are  right !  "  stammered  Baisemeaux. 
■  An  order  from  the  King  is  sacred,  of  course.  But  these 
mders  that  come  while  one  is  at  supper—  1  repeat,  may  the 
.levil— " 

"  If  you  had  acted  thus  with  the  great  cardinal,  eh  ?  my 
dear  Baisemeaux,  and  the  order  had  turned  out  an  important 
cue  —  " 

"  I  am  acting  thus  in  order  not  to  disturb  a  bishop ;  am  I 
not  excusable,  morbleu  ?  " 

"  Do  not  forget,  Baisemeaux,  that  I  have  worn  a  uniform, 
liud  that  I  am  used  to  seeing  obedience  everywhere." 

"  You  wish,  then  —  " 

"  I  wish  you  to  do  your  duty,  my  friend,  or  rather  I  beg  you 
to  do  so,  before  this  soldier." 

"  That  is  categorical !  "  observed  Baisemaux.  Frauqois  still 
waited. 

"  Let  them  send  up  this  order  of  the  King's,"  said  Baise- 
meaux, drawing  himjelf  up;  then  in  a  lower  voice  :  "  Do  you 
1  now  what  it  will  be?  I  will  tell  you;  something  about  as 
iteresting  as  this:  '  Be  careful  of  fire  in  the  neighborhood  of 
:he  powder  magazine ; '  or  else,  '  Watch  over  such  a  one,  he  is 
'lever  at  escaping.'  Oh,  if  you  knew,  monseigneur,  how  many 
times  I  have  been  waked  with  a  start  ironi  the  sweetest, 
itepest  slumber  by  orderlies  riding  up  on  the  gallop  to  say  to 
:ie,  or  rather  to  bring  me  a  written  order  with  these  words : 
'  M.  de  Baisemeaux,  what  ulws  '.' '     It  is  evident  enough  that 
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those  who  waste  their  time  writing  such  orders  have  never 
slept  in  the  Bastille.  They  would  be  better  acquainted  with 
the  thickness  of  my  walls,  the  vigilance  of  my  officers,  the 
frequency  of  my  rounds.  In  short,  what  could  you  expect, 
monseigneur  ?  It  is  their  business  to  write  and  torment  me 
when  1  am  at  peace,  to  disturb  me  when  I  am  happy,"'  added 
Baisemeaux,  bowing  to  Aramis.  "  Let  us  leave  them  to  their 
business,  then." 

"  And  do  you  do  yours,"  added  the  bishop,  smiling,  and  yet 
with  a  i)iercing  glance  which  was  a  command  though  ac- 
companied by  a  caress. 

FrauQois  reentered  and  Baisemeaux  took  from  his  hands  the 
order  of  the  ministry;  he  unsealed  it  deliberately  and  read  it 
in  the  same  way.  Aramis  feigned  to  drink,  in  order  to  watch 
his  host  through  the  glass.  Having  finished  reading,  Baise- 
meaux said : 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  just  now  ?  " 
"  What  was  it  ?  " 

'  An  order  of  release.  I  ask  you  now  if  that  is  not  a  pretty 
matter  to  disturb  us  for  ! '' 

"  It  is  a  very  pn-tty  matter  for  him  whom  it  concerns  ;  you 
will  at  least  acknowledge  that,  my  dear  governor." 
"  And  at  eight  o'clock  at  night !  " 
"  But  it  is  an  act  of  charity." 

"  Charity,  I  grant  you.  But  towards  that  fellow  there  who 
is  benig  bored,  not  for  me  who  am  amusing  myself  ! "  said 
liaisemeaux,  exasperated. 

"  Is  it  a  great  loss  for  you  —  one  of  tho?e  prisoners  high  on 
the  pay-roll  ?  " 

''  Ah,  yes,  indeed  !  a  miserable  fellow,  a  poor  sot  at  five 
francs." 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  it,'"  asked  M.  '.'Herblay,  "if  it  would 
not  be  indiscreet  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  not  at  all.     Read  for  yourself." 
"Th^re  is  'urgent'  on  the  sheet;  you  noticed  that,  did  you 
not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  admirable  !  '  Urgent '  —  a  fellow  who  has  been  here 
fnr  ten  years!  They  are  in  great  haste  to  let  him  out  to-day, 
this  very  evening  at  eight  o'clock !'' and  Baisemeaux,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  with  an  air  of  high  disdain,  threw  the  order 
on  the  table  and  began  eating  again. 

"  They  have  these  sudden  impulses,"  he  went  on,  with  his 
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mouth  full ;  "  they  seize  a  man  one  fine  day,  they  feed  him  up 
lor  ten  years  or  so  and  write  to  you  :  '  Watch  this  rascal  well '' 
or  •  Keep  him  strictly  ! '  and  then,  all  at  once,  when  you  have 
-ut  to  looknig  upon  the  prisoner  as  a  very  dangerous  man, 
MuUlenly,  without  cause  or  precedent,  they  write  :  '  Set  him  at 
nlierty, '  and  add  to  their  missive  '  urgent ! '  ^'ou  will  admit 
nioiiseigneur,  that  it  is  enough  to  make  a  man  shrug  his 
sliuulders.'' 

"  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  One  protests  like  that  and  then 
«ne  executes  the  order,"  said  Aramis. 

"  (iood  !  good  !  one  executes  it !  —  oh,  patience  !  —you  must 
.iot  imagine  that  I  am  such  a  slave  as  that." 

"Good  Heavens  !  my  dear  M.   Baiseineaux,  who  ever  said 
such  a  thing?     Your  independence  is  well  known." 
"  Thank  Heaven  !  " 

"  Bat  your  good  heart  is  known  as  well." 
"  Ah  !  I  should  think  so !  " 

"  And  your  obedience  to  superiors.     Once  a  soldier,  you  see 
liaisemeaux,  always  a  soldier."  ' 

"And  1  shall  obey  strictly,  too  ;  and  to-morrow  morning  at 
uiiybreak  the  prisoner  shall  be  set  free." 
"  To-morrow  ?  " 
"  At  daybreak." 

"  Why  not  to-night,  since  the  lettre  de  cachet  bears,  both  on 
tlip  superscription  and  in.side,  '  urgent'  ?  " 
••  Because  to-night  we  are  at  supper,  and  that  is  urgent  too." 
♦  Dear  Baisemeaux,  booted  though  I  am,  I  still  feel  myself 
a   priest,  and  charity  is  to  me  a  more  imperious  duty  than 
•  ating  and    drinking,   even.       This    unhappy    prisoner    has 
MiRered  long  enough,  since  you  have  just  told  me  that  he  has 
■een  your   prisoner  these  ten  years.     Abridge  his  suffering, 
then  !    One  happy  moment  is  awaiting  him  ;  give  it  to  him  as 
speedily  as   possible.     God  will  repay  you  in  paradise  with 
^ears  of  felicity." 
"  You  wish  it  ?  " 
"  I  implore  you." 

"  Like  this,  in  the  middle  of  our  repast  ?  " 
"  I  entreat  you ;  this  good  action  will  be  worth  ten   benedi- 

J^\.^i  -:t  be  as  you  desire,  then,  —only  your  supper  will  be 
"  Oh  !  do  not  heed  that." 
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Baiseineaux  leaned  back  to  liiij,'  for  Franoois,  and  in  doini; 
S(t  he  very  naturally  turned  towards  the  door.  The  order  was 
still  uj>on  the  t'lble.  Araniis  took  advantage  of  the  instant 
when  Itaisemeaux  was  not  looking  to  change  the  pajier  for 
another,  folded  in  the  same  manner,  which  he  drew  from  his 
poi'ket. 

"  Franqois,"  said  the  governor,  "send  the  major  up  here 
with  the  turnkey  of  the  Hertaudiere.'"  Francjois  be  d,  and 
wc'Ut  out,  leaving  the  host  and  his  guest  once  more  aloue. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 


THE    (iKXEHAL    OF    THK    ORDER. 

A  BRIEF  silence  followed,  during  which  Aramis  never  took 
his  eyes  off  the  governor.  The  latter  seemed  only  half  decided 
on  disturbing  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  su])})er,  and  was 
evidently  trying  to  find  some  reason,  good  or  bad,  for  delayin^' 
at  least  until  after  dessert.  All  at  once  he  appeared  to  have 
hit  upon  a  pretext. 

"  Eh  ! "  he  cried,  <'  it  is  quite  impossible." 

'•How  impossible?"  said  Aramis.  "Let  us  hear,  dear 
friend,  where  the  impossibility  lies." 

"  It  is  out  of  the  question,  setting  a  prisoner  at  liberty  at 
this  hour  of  the  night.  Where  can  he  go  —  a  perfect  stranger 
in  Paris  ?  " 

"  Let  him  go  where  he  chooses." 

"  Ah  I  you  see  how  it  is.  One  might  as  well  set  a  blind  man 
at  liberty." 

"  I  have  my  coach  here.  I  will  set  him  down  wherever  lie 
wishes  to  be  taken." 

"  You  have  an  answer  for  everything.  Franqois,  let  tlie 
major  be  orde  xi  to  open  the  cell  of  M.  Seldon,  No.  3  Bertaii- 
diere." 

"  Seldon  ! "  exclaimed  Aramis,  quite  simply.  "  I  think  yim 
sai  J  Seldon  ?  " 

"  I  said  Seldon,  certainly.  It  is  the  name  of  the  man  to 
be  released." 

"  Oh  !  you  mean  Marchiali,"  said  Aramis. 

"  Marcl'.i.T.li.  indeed  !     No  no.     Reldon." 
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•'I  tliink  you  are  making  a  mistake,  M.  Haisemeaux." 
"  1  read  the  order.' 
"  So  did  1 !  " 

"  And  I  read  '  Seldon  '  in  letters  as  large  as  that  " 
laisemeaux  held  up  one  finger. 

•■  And  I  read  -Marchiali '  in  letters  as  large  as  this."     And 
Vraniis  held  up  two  fingers. 

'■  ^':\'"  '^"'^  ^^'«  '"^"e'-'  then,"  said  Baisemeanx,  sure  of 
-s  po.nt.     "The  paper  is  here;  we  have  only  to  read  itT 

lajJr.'"^  Ck  ;.^'^"^'^^'''  "  -I^-^^d  Arani,  unfolding  the 
Haisemeaux  looked,  and  his  arms  dropped  to  his  sides, 
les  yes       he  cried,  astonished.     "  It  is  certainly  written 

1  l.ere  '  Marchiali.'     It  is  quite  true  '  "  ""-^""7  w  ritten 

"  Ah  !  " 
••  \Vhat  ?     The  man  we  talk  about  so  much  !      The  man 

u  iH.M.  they  are  constantly  recommending  me  to  look  alter  '  " 
'•   t  says  '  Marchiali,'  "  repeated  the  inflexible  Aramis    ' 
M^nuist^  admit  it,  monseigneur,  but  I  cannot  understand  it 

••  Vou  can  believe  your  eyes,  however." 

"  ^'^'^}-  •     '^"  ^^'"^  ''^  '^^  b^"'g  '"^larchiali,  after  all ' » 
••  And  in  a  legible  handwriting,  too  " 

••  -T  IS  a  wonder !     I  can  still  see  that  order,  with  the  name 

>.  don   Irishman.'     I  see  it !  yes,  and  I  even  recollect  seekig 

.1  l>l<)t  of  ink  underneath  the  name."  ^ 

"  Xo,  there  is  no  ink  there  ;  there  is  no  blot  " 

"Oil,  but  there  was,  though!     The  more  by  token,  that  I 
'   I'bed  off  the  powder  that  was  on  the  blot  " 

•In  a  word    M.  de  Baisemeaux,  however  that  may  have 

-en,  and  whatever  you  may  have  seen,"  said  Aramis  ;  "hele 

.^,  the  order   signed    to  release  Marchiali,    with   or   VitS 

"  The  order  is  signed  to  deliver  Marchiali,"  repeated  Baise- 
i-aux,  mechan..ally,  like  a  man  striving  to  ;ecover  his  mtf 
•  And  you  are  going  to  release  him  at  once  ?     If  your  heart 
-mpts  you  to  set  Seldon  free  at  the  same  time,  I  Lsure  you 
'li.it  I  shall  not  oppose  it  the  least  in  the  world  "  ^ 

-  H.'i? Tnh^'T "p*"^  *^"'  remark  with  a  smile,  the  irony  of 
...h    sobered    Baisemeaux    completely,    and    restored    his 
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prisoner  whom  a  priest,  a  confessor  of  our  order,  oaine  to  visit 
in  sucli  a  secret  and  inijjerious  manner  the  other  day." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  that,  monsieur,"  replied  the  bishop. 

"  Yet  it  was  not  so  very  long  ago,  dear  M.  d'Herblay."' 

"That  is  true.  Hut  witli  us,  monsieur,  it  is  best  that  the 
man  of  to-day  shoidd  know  nothing  of  what  was  done  by  the 
man  of  yestenhiv."' 

"Ill  any  ease,"  said  Baisemeaux,  "the  Jesuit  confessor's 
visit  seems  to  have  brought  this  man  good  fortune." 

Aramis  math;  no  reply,  but  went  on  eating  and  drinking. 

Baisemeaux,  on  his  part,  no  longer  tjuching  the  food  ujion 
the  table,  took  up  the  order  once  more,  and  examined  it  closely 
in  every  way.  This  scrutiny,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  have  made  the  impatient  Aramis  flush  to  his  ears,  but 
now  the  Bishop  of  Vannes  did  not  become  so  ea.sily  irritated, 
especially  as  he  reflected  how  dangerous  such  irritation  would 
be. 

"Are  you  going  to  liberate  Marchiali  ?  "  he  asked.  "Oli, 
what  a  mellow,  fragrant  sherry  this  is,  my  dear  governor  ! "' 

"  Monseigneur,'"  replied  IJaisemeaux,  "  I  shall  liberate  Mar- 
chiali  when  I  have  recalled  the  messenger  who  brought  the 
order,  and  above  all,  if,  on  examining  him,  I  become  con- 
vinced —  " 

"  All  orders  are  sealed  and  the  contents  are  unknown  to  the 
messenger.  How,  then,  can  you  convince  yourself,  I  beg  to 
know  ?" 

"  So  be  it,  monseigneur ;  but  I  shall  send  to  tlie  ministry, 
and  there  M.  de  Lyonne  can  either  recall  the  order  or  coii- 
tirm   it." 

"  What  is  the  good  of  all  this  ?  "  asked  Aramis,  coldly. 

"  What  is  the  good  ?  " 

"  Yes.     I  ask  you  of  what  use  it  is  ?  " 

"  It  is  always  of  use  not  to  be  mistaken,  monseigneur,  not  to 
be  wanting  in  the  respect  which  every  subaltei;i  owes  to  his 
superiors,  never  to  infringe  the  obligations  of  the  service  one 
has  umlertaken." 

"  Very  good !  you  have  spoken  so  eloquently  that  I  am  lost 
in  admiration.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  subaltern  owes  re- 
spect to  his  superiors,  that  he  is  guilty  when  he  makes  a  mis- 
take, and  that  he  will  be  punished  when  he  infringes  the  rules 
of  his  service." 

Baisemeaux  stared  at  the  bishoD  in  amazement. 
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"  It  theiefdiv  follows  that  you  are  about  to  ask  advice,  in 
iiider  to  set  your  conscience  at  ease." 

••  Ves,  nionseijjneur." 

'•  And  that  il  a  superior  gives  you  orders  you  will  obey."' 

"  Vou  cannot  doubt  it,  inonscigneur."' 

"  Vou  are  familiar  with  the  King's  signature,  M.  de  Baise- 
ineaux  '.' '" 

•'  Ves,  nionseigneur." 

"  Is  it  not  upon  this  order  ?  " 

"  That  is  true,  but  it  may  be  —  " 

"  It  may  be  forgcil,  you  mean." 

"Such  things  have  happened,  nionseigneur.'' 

"  Vou  are  right;    and  what  of  M.  de  Lyonne's  signature?" 

"  I  see  that,  too,  upon  the  order  ;  but  jiist  as  tlie  King's  sig- 
nature may  be  forged,  by  the  same  ti.ken  M.  de  Lyonne's 
may  lie." 

"  Vou  make  giant  strides  in  logic,  .M.  de  Haisemeaux,"  said 
A ramis,  "and  your  argument  is  irresistible.  But  upon  what 
li"  you  found  your  belief  that  these  signatures  are  false '.' '' 

"  Upon  the  absence  of  the  signers.  There  is  nothing  to 
rheck  his  Majesty's  signature,  and  M.  de  Lyonne  is  not  here 
to  tell  me  that  he  signed." 

"  Very  well,  M.  de  Haisemeaux,"  said  Aramis,  bending  Ids 
<;igle  glance  upon  the  governor,  «  I  so  frankly  adopt  your 
'N'ubts  and  your  fashion  of  clearing  them  up,  that  I  shall  take 
:i  [)en,  if  you  will  hand  me  one." 

Haisemeaux  handed  him  a  pen. 

"  And  a  sheet  of  white  paper,"  added  Aramis. 

Haisemeaux  gave  him  the  paper. 

"  .Vud  I  shall  write  you  an  order,  —  I  who  am  here,  incontes- 
tai)ly  present,  am  I  not?  — an  order  to  which  I  am  sure  you 
Hill  give  credence,  however  incredulous  you  may  be." 

liaisemeaux  turned  pale  before  this  icy  assurance.  It  seemed 
t  liini  that  Aramis'  voice,  but  now  so  gay  and  jovial,  had 
•  ned  sinister  and  funereal,  that  the  wax  candles  were  changed 
iMto  sepulchral  torches,  and  the  wine  glas.ses  into  chalices  of 
I'lood. 

Aramis  took  up  the  pen  and  began  to  write,  while  Baise- 
Jiseaux  in  terror  read  over  his  shoulder. 

"  A.  M.  D.  (x.''  wrote  the  bishop,  and  drew  a  cross  under  these 
iour  letters,  which  signify  ad  majoraiii  Dei  f/hriam,  and  pro- 
<  ff (led  ; 
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"  ll  M  our  pli'iisiiri'  thot  till'  iinhr  In-ninjht  to  }r.  dc  Bn'mr. 
)iii,ni.r  di'  M'nitli~ini,  i/orfnior,  in  tin  Klii'j's  ji'iiiu',  of  tin- 
/orfrrsn  of  tlir  Itii.iflffi-,  sliiill  he  liilil  hij  Ithn  >jood  and  valid, 
and  be  imniediatel;/  jntt  into  pxrcutinn. 

"  (  SifjurdJ  I>' IIeiibla  y, 

"  iiiiifral  of  the  Onhr,  luj  the  y/vxc  of  (Hod." 

Baispineaux  was  so  strii>k  wit}i  aina/einent  that  his  features 
became  coniiacted  ;  his  lips  were  parted,  and  his  ejes  fixed. 
He  did  not  .stir,  nor  articiihite  a  sound.  Nothing  could  he 
li((urd  in  that  great  duunher  but  the  buzzing  of  a  little  fly, 
Huttering  around  the  candles. 

.\raniis,  without  deigning  even  to  glance  at  the  man  whom 
he  had  reduced  to  such  a  miserable  state,  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  small  case  of  black  wax  ;  he  sealed  his  letter,  atHxed  to  it  a 
seal  hanging  at  his  breast  beneath  his  doublet,  and  when  this 
operation  was  complete  he  presented  the  missive,  in  perfect 
silence,  to  M.  de  Haisemeaux. 

The  latter,  whose  hands  were  trembling  pitiably,  turned  a 
dull  and  vat-ant  glance  upon  the  seal ;  one  last  gleam  of 
emotion  passed  over  his  features,  and  he  fell  back  in  his  chair 
like  one  thunderstruck. 

"  Come,  come,''  said  Araniis,  after  a  long  silence,  dunng 
which  the  governor  of  the  bastille  had  regained  his  senses  by 
degrees ;  "  do  not  make  me  think,  dear  I?aisemeaux,  that  thV 
presence  of  the  general  of  the  order  is  as  terrible  as  that  ot 
the  Almighty,  and  that  men  die  from  merely  looking  on  hini. 
Take  courage '  rise  and  give  me  your  hand,  and  obey." 

liaisemeaux,  somewhat  reassured,  arose  and  kissed  Aramis' 
hand. 

"  At  once  ?  "  he  muttered. 

"Oh  !  not  in  .such  ha.ste,  my  dear  host;  be  seated  again  and 
let  us  do  honor  to  this  excellent  dessert." 

"  Monseigneur,  I  shall  never  rally  from  such  a  blow  as  this. 
I  who  have  laughed  and  joked  with  you!  I  who  have  treated 
you  on  a  footing  of  e(iuality  I  *' 

"  Hush,  old  comrade,  no  more  of  that,"'  replied  the  bishois 
who  felt  how  tightly  the  cord  was  strained,  and  how  da  rerous 
it  would  be  to  snap  it;  "let  us  each  live  our  own  lift.  To 
you  my  protection  and  friendshij),  to  me  your  obedience. 
These  two  tributes  faithfully  paid,  we  can  still  be  merry." 
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qiionres  of  this  removal  of  3  .,  isoiier  ui)on  a  forged  order,  and 
wi^fhing  agaiiLst  them  the  g^.   ,a„tee  offered  him  by  theottieial 
'  ider  of  the  Keneral,  he  felc  it  to  oe  of  no  weight  in  the  scales 

Aramis  divined  his  thoughts.  "My  dear  Haisemeaux,"' he 
>..id,  "  you  are  a  simpleton  !  Drop  this  habit  of  reflecting, 
flierefore  when  I  take  the  trouble  to  think  for  you,"  and  upon 
.mother  gesture  of  his  Haisemeaux  again  bo>ved  his  head. 

'•  Ilcnv  shall  I  set  about  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  How  do  you  usually  set  about  releasing  a  prisoner  "^ " 

"  I  have  the  regulations." 

"  Follow  the  regulations,  then,  iny  friend.'' 

"  I  go  with  my  major  to  the  prisoners  chamber,  and  conduct 
!.nn  myself,  when  he  is  a  jierson  of  importance." 

•'  Hut  this  Marchiali  is  not  an  iiui^ortant  personage,  is  he^" 
:i-ked  Aramis,  carelessly. 

'•  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  governor,  as  if  he  had  said  •  "  It 
1-  for  you  to  inform  me." 

"  Then  if  yon  do  not  know,  it  seems  that  I  must  be  right. 
I  ioceed,  then,  with  this  Marchiali  as  you  would  with  one  of 
}  Mir  lesser  pri.soners." 

"  Good  ;  so  the  regulations  provide :  '  The  turnkey  or  one  of 
t:o  lower  officials  shall  bring  the  pri.soner  before  the  governor 
Ki  Ins  office.'" 

"  \yell,  that  is  very  wise  ;  what  further  ?  " 

"  Next :  'There  shall  be  delivered  to  the  prisoner  all  objects 
'  t  value  which  he  bore  upon  his  person  at  the  time  of  his  in- 
'  .iveration,  his  clothes  and  papers,  unless  an  order  from  the 
:uinister  has  otherwise  directed.'" 

;•  What  says  the  minister's  order  in  regard   to   this   Alar- 

"Nothing;  for  the  unhappy  man  arrived  here  without 
j<«els,  without  papers,  and  almost  without  clothes  " 

••  See  how  simple  a  matter  it  is,  then  !    In  truth,  Baisemeaux, 
y  .11  make  mountains  out  of  mole-hills.      Remain   quietly  here 
iiii'l  have  the  prisoner  brought  before  the  authorities  " 

Baisemeaux  obeyed;  he  called  his  lieutenant  and  gave  him 
.VI  order,  which  the  latter  transmitted,  quite  unmoved,  to  those 
^vl!om  it  concerned.  Half  an  hour  later  a  door  was  heard  to 
<  -se  m  the  court-yard  ;  it  was  the  door  of  the  dungeon  which 
^vas  giving  up  its  prey  to  the  free  air  of  heaven.  Aramis  blew 
o'it  ail  the  candles  which  lighted  the  room,  srvp  nn«  ^^\.\r.A 
li..-  (loor.     This  flickering  light" prevented  the  sight  from  fixing 
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itself  steadily  upon  any  object.     It   multiplied   the    changing 
forms  and  shadows  around  bv  its  waverint'  mobilitv. 

Footsteps  approached.  •'  Go  to  meet  your  men,"  said 
Aramis  to  Baisemeaux. 

Tiie  governor  obeyed.  The  sergeant  and  turnkeys  withdrew 
and  Kaiseinea)ix  reentered  followed  by  a  prisoner. 

Aramis  had  placed  himself  in  a  shadow,  where  he  could  see 
without  being  seen.  Haisenieaux,  in  an  agitated  voice,  read  to 
the  young  man  the  order  setting  him  at  liberty.  The  prisoner 
listened  without  making  f>  sign  or  uttering  a  word. 

"  Do  yon  swear,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,"  added 
the  governor,  ''  never  to  reveal  anything  that  you  have  seen  or 
heard  in  the  Bastille  ?  " 

The  prisoner  perceived  a  crucifix ;  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  took  the  oath  with  his  lips. 

"Now,  monsieur,  you  are  free.  Where  do  you  intend  to 
go  ?  " 

The  prisoner  turned  his  he.id  as  if  seeking  behind  him  for  a 
protector  upon  whom  he  had  a  right  to  count. 

Then  it  was  that  Aramis  came  out  from  the  shadow :  "  1  am 
here,"  he  said,  "  to  render  you,  monsieur,  any  service  you  may 
be  pleased  to  ask  of  me." 

The  prisoner  colored  slightly  and  witiiout  hesitation  went 
up  to  Aramis  and  passed  his  arm  through  the  prelate's. 

"God  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping!"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
whose  firmness  startled  the  governor  as  much  as  the  formula 
amazed  him. 

Aramis,  pressing  the  governor's  hand,  said  to  him :  «  Does 
my  order  trouble  you  ?  Do  you  fear  its  being  found  here  in 
case  they  should  come  to  make  a  search  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  keep  it,  monseigneur,"  replied  I.aisemeaux.  "  If 
they  shoidd  find  it  here  it  will  be  a  sure  sign  that  I  am  lost, 
and  in  that  case  you  will  be  my  laoC  and  most  powerful 
auxiliary." 

"  Being  your  accomplice,  you  would  say,"  rejoined  Aramis, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.     "  Adieu,  Baisemeaux." 

The  horses  were  waiting,  making  the  coach  shake  in  their 
impatience  to  be  off.  Baisemeaux  conducted  the  bishop  to  tlie 
foot  of  the  steps.  Aramis  made  his  companion  enter  the  coacli 
first,  then  got  in  after  him,  and  without  giving  the  cjachman 
any  further  order,  "  (xo  !  "  he  said. 

The  coach  rolled  noisily  over  the  pavement  of  the  court- 
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yard ;  an  officer  carrying  a  torch  walked  in  front  of  the  horses 
.Tid  gave,  at  each  gnard-lionse,  the  order  to  let  them  pa.S8. 
J  luring  the  time  consumed  in  opening  the  successive  gates, 
Arami:j  liardly  breathed  and  you  could  have  heard  his  heart 
beating  against  his  ribs.  The  prisoner,  meanwhile,  buried  iu 
a  corner  of  the  coach,  gave  no  sign  of  life. 

At  last  a  jolt,  more  violent  than  the  rest,  announced  that 
the  last  moat  was  crossed.  Behind  the  coach  closed  the  last 
^,:ite,  that  of  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine.  No  more  walls  to  the 
ri^'ht  or  the  left.  Everywhere  the  open  sky,  life  and  liberty. 
Tlie  horses,  held  in  check  by  a  vigorous  hand,  went  at  a  gentle 
pice  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  F  ibourg;  there  they  broke 
iiito  a  trot. 

Little  by  little,  whether  they  were  wanning  up  to  their 
V'lk,  or  whether  they  were  urged  on,  they  increased  in 
spred,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  Hercy.  the  coach  seemed 
tn  tly,  such  was  the  ardor  of  the  steeds.  Thus  they  reached 
Villeneuve-Saint-Georges,  where  relays  wee  in  waiting.  Thence 
f"  ir  horses  instead  of  two  bore  the  carriage  in  the  direction  of 
Mi'lun,  and  lialted  for  a  r..oment  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  of 
S' iKirt.  Tlie  order  doubtless  had  been  given  beforehaiid  to  the 
!    -tilion,  for  Aramis  was  not  even  obliged  to  make  a  sign. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  prisonei,  as  if  awakening 
fmia  a  deep  dream. 

'"The  matter  is,  monseigneur,"  said  Aramis,  "that  before 
f,"'iitg  further,  your  royal  Highness  and  I  must  have  a  little 
tilk.  together." 

"  I  will  wait  for  an  opportunity,  monsieur,"  replied  the 
yi.ung  prince. 

■'  The  opportunity  could  not  be  better,  monseigneur ;  here 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  where  no  one  can  hear  us." 

"  What  of  the  postilion  ?  " 

"Ihe  postilion  of  this  relay  is  deaf  and  dumb,  monsei- 
i-'ti'Mir." 

••  1  am  at  your  service,  M.  d'Herblay." 

"  Is  it  you  '  pleasure  to  remain  in  the  coach  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  .  re  seated,  and  I  love  this  coach  ;  it  has  brought 
nic  back  to  liberty." 

"Wait,  monseigneur, —  there  is  one  more  precaution  to 
t;ike." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  We  are  on  the  highroad  here;  there  may  be  horsempin  or 
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carnages  passing  by,  and  seeing  us  stopping,  they  might  think 
we  \vt«ie  iu  dithculties,  and  make  offers  of  assistance,  which 
would  be  embarrassing."' 

"  Order  the  postilion,  then,  to  draw  up  the  coach  in  some  side 
path." 

"  That  is  precisely  wliat  I  was  proposing  to  do,  monseigneur.' 

Aramis  made  a  sign  to  the  deaf-mute  by  touching  him  lightly, 
and  he  thereupon  dismounted,  and  taking  the  leaders  by  the 
brulle,  led  them  over  the  soft  heath  and  mossy  turf  of  a  wind- 
ing  alley,  in  the  depths  of  which,  on  this  moonless  night,  the 
shallows  hid  them  beneath  a  curtain  blacker  than  ink. 

That  done,  the  man  lay  down  upon  a  slojiing  bank  beside 
his  horses,  which  nibbled  right  and  left  at  the  young  oak 
shoots. 

"  I  am  listening,"  said  the  young  prince  to  Aramis,  "  but 
what  are  you  doing  there  ?  " 

"  I  am  disarming  myself  of  my  pistols,  which  we  no  longer 
need,  monseigueur." 


CHAPTER  XXXVl. 


THE    TEMPTER, 

"  Prince,"  said  Aramis,  turniniT  round  in  the  coach  to  face 
his  companion,  "weak  creature  though  I  am,  ^mall  though 
my  abilities  be,  and  of  a  low  order  among  thinking  beings,  ""^t 
has  yet  never  befallen  me  to  converse  with  any  man  without 
penetrating  the  living  mask  which  we  throw  over  our  thoughts 
in  order  to  conceal  them.  But  tf>-night,  in  the  darkness  tliat 
hides  us,  m  the  reserve  which  I  note  in  you,  I  car  r-^ad  nothing 
on  your  features,  and  something  tells  me  that  1  shai:  tind  it  liaid 
to  wrest  from  you  a  sincere  utterance.  I  implore  you,  there- 
fore, not  for  love  of  me,  for  subjects  should  weigh  as  nothing 
in  the  scales  which  princes  hold,  but  for  love  of  your.seir  to 
attend  closely  to  every  word  I  utter,  to  everv  tone  of  my  voi<e, 
which  in  the  grave  situation  where  we  are  placed  1.  we  each  a 
meaning  and  value  as  important  as  ever  have  been  pronounced 
in  this  world." 

"  I  am  listening,"  repeated  the  voung  prince,  firmlv,  '•'  without 
eagerly  longing  for  or  fearing  anything  you  are  about  to  s;iv 
to  me."  -        o  ^  J 
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And  he  buried  himself  still  more  deeply  amid  the  cushions 
of  the  carriage,  as  if  seeking  to  hide  from  this  companion,  not 
(Illy  the  sight,  but  the  very  idea  of  his  presence. 

The  darkness  was  intense,  and  fel]  like  a  vast  opaque  curtain 
from  the  summits  of  the  interlacing  boughs. 

'J  -e  coach  with  its  wide  roof  would  not  have  admitted  the 
s  lest  gleam  of  light,  even  if  some  luminous  ray  had  stolen 
tiiiough  the  impenetrable  blackness  which  filled  this  forest 
I'.ith. 

"  Monseigneur,"  resumed  Aiamis,  "  you  know  the  history  of 
the  government  which  is  now  ruling  France.  The  King  is 
(merging  from  a  childhood  which  was  caiitive  like  yours,  ob- 
■Miire  as  yours,  narrow  as  yours;  only  instead  of  enduring,  as 
vu.i  difl,  the  bondage  of  a  prison,  the  obscurity  of  solitude  and 
1  onceahnent,  he  was  forced  to  suffer  all  his  miseries,  all  his  re- 
sirictiuns,  all  his  b'Uialiutions,  in  die  full  glare  of  day,  under 
the  pitiless  sun  that  beats  upon  a  throne, —  that  spot  so  bathed 
111  lii,'ht  that  every  stain  appears  a  sordid  blot,  and  even  glory 
.1  stain.  The  King  has  suffered,  he  resents  it,  and  he  will  l)e 
;ivi>nged.  He  will  be  a  bad  king.  I  do  uot  say  that  he  will 
-jiill  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  like  Louis  XI  or  Charles  IX., 
ti>i-  he  has  no  mortal  injuries  to  avenge;  but  he  will  devour  his 
subjects'  wealth  and  substance,  because  he  ha  suffered  in 
!iis  own  substance  and  possessions.     In  the  first  place,  there- 

I  thus  arraign  the  defects 
if  I  condemn  him,  my  con- 


ime,  I    acquit  my  conscience  as 
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iiiiil  merits  of   this  prince, 
s'  icnce  absolves  nie." 

Here  Aramis  paused.     It  was   not  to  hearken  whether  the 

Mlt'uce  of  the  forest  were  still  the  same  —  it  was  to  gather  t')- 

ircther  hi.''  thoughts  in  the  dvipths  of  his  mind  and  to  give  the 

':')Ught  he  had  spoken  time  to  fix  itself  in  the  mind  of  his 

iiiiupanion. 

"  God  does  well  all  that  he  does,'"  pursued  «-he  bishop,  "  and 
1  atu  so  deeply  persuaded  of  this  that  I  have  long  rejoiced  at 
!i  i\ing  been  chosen  by  him  as  the  depository  of  the  secret 
^hii'.  ;  have  helped  you  to  discover.  A  just  and  all-seeing 
i'  .  '.ice  required  an  instrument,  at  once  penetrating,  per 
s  .ij,  aiii  full  of  conviction  to  accomplish  a  great  work.     I 

am  that  instrument ;  I  have  acuteness,  I  have  penetration,  I 
li  ive  deep  conviction;  I  govera  a  mysterious  people,  which 
lias  taken  as  its  device  God's  device:  Fatiens  quia  aeternus!  " 

Th.e  nrince  started. 
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"  I  divine,  iiionsoigiieur,  that  you  are  raising  your  head  in 
amazement  on  hearini^  of  this  peojjle  whii-li  I  eominand.  \'nii 
did  not  know  that  yon  were  treatin;,' with  a  kini,'.  Oh  I  mou- 
seigneur,  king  of  a  very  humble,  of  a  disinlierited  people  — 
humble  sinie  they  have  no  power  save  while  creejjing;  disin- 
herited, since  never  —  almost  never  in  this  world  —  do  my 
people  reap  the  harvests  they  have  sown,  or  eat  of  the  fruits 
they  eultivate.  My  people  work  for  an  abstraction,  they  heap 
together  all  tlie  atoms  of  their  power  to  form  one  man,  and 
with  the  sweat  of  their  brow  they  wreathe  a  niist\-  halo  for 
this  uian  to  wear,  which  his  genius  must  transform  into  an 
aureole,  gilded  with  the  rays  of  all  the  crowns  in  Christendom. 
This  nuin  you  have  beside  you,  monseigneur.  He  iias  drawn 
you  from  the  abyss  lor  a  great  purpose,  and  to  carry  out  this 
sublime  piiri>ose,  he  wishes  to  raise  you  above  all  the  powers 
of  earth,  above  himself." 

The  i)rince  touched  Aramis'  arm  lightly.  "  Vou  are  speak- 
ing to  me,"  he  said,  "or  some  great  religious  order  of  which 
you  are  the  head.  I  gather  from  your  words  that  on  the  day 
when  you  wish  to  throw  down  him  whom  you  iiave  raised,  the 
thing  will  be  done  and  you  will  hold  your  creature  of  yesterday 
in  the  hollow  of  your  liand." 

"  I'ndeceive  yourself,  monseigneur,"'  replied  the  bishop ;  "  I 
should  not  run  the  risk  of  playing  this  terrible  game  with  your 
royal  Highness  if  I  had  not  a  double  interest  in  winning  it. 
The  day  y<ui  are  elevated  you  will  be  elevated  forever; 
you  will  overturn  the  footstool  as  you  rise  and  hurl  it  so  far 
from  yo)ir  sight  that  you  need  never  recall  its  claims  to  your 
gratitude."' 

'•  Uh,  monsieur  I  " 

"  Your  impiilso,  monseigneur,  arises  from  a  noble  nature.  I 
thank  you  ;  believe  me  th;  ..  I  aspire  to  something  more  than 
gratitiide ;  I  am  assured  that  on  reaching  the  summit  you  will 
ileem  me  more  worthy  than  ever  of  being  your  friend  ;  and  then, 
between  us  two,  we  will  do  such  great  deeds  that  our  names 
Av.iW  be  remembered  in  ages  to  come." 

'•Tell  me  plainly,  monsieur,  —  tell  me  without  disguise, — ■ 
what  I  am  to-day  and  what  you  intend  that  I  shall  be  t(v 
morrow." 

"  Vou  are  the  son  of  King  Louis  XIII.  ;  you  are  the  brother 
of  King  Louis  XIV  ;  you  are  the  natural  and  legitimate  hoir 
to  the  crown   of  France.      Hy  keeping  you  besi(le  him,  as  he 
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kf-pt  Monsieur,  your  younger  brother,  the  King  wouhl  have 
M'sfM-veil  to  himself  his  rights  as  legitimate  S(>'vereign.  God 
alone  anil  the  doctors  could  have  disputed  his  legitimacy.  But 
\\:>-  doctors  always  piefer  the  king  wlio  is  to  the  king  'who  is 
not.  God  has  willed  that  you  should  l)e  persecuted,  Hud  it  is 
this  persecution  which  to-d'ay  consecrates  you  King  of  France. 
Vour  right  to  reign  is  proved  by  the  very  fact  of  their  cou- 
t.sMngit;  your  right  to  be  declared  king  is  proved  bv  their 
(.iiiccaling  you;  it  is  manifest  that  yon  are  of  the  blood-royal 
siiRc  they  did  not  dare  to  shed  your  blood  as  they  did  that  of 

your  servants.     See   now   what   God   has  done  for  you he 

'vlioni  you  have  so  often  accused  of  having  done  all  against 
y.Hi.  He  has  bestowed  on  you  the  same  features,  height,  age, 
and  voice  as  your  brother,  and  the  very  causes  that  led' to  your 
l"Msceution  will  now  lead  to  your  triumphal  lesurreclion.  To- 
iiioiTuw,  after  to-morrow,  at  any  moment,  you  may  seai  your- 
^■■lt— a  royal  phantom,  the  living  .shadow  of  Louis  Xi  V.— 
upon  liis  throne,  whence  the  will  of  (Jod,  confided  for  execu 
tioii  to  the  arm  of  man,  will  have  precipitated  him  without 
lii'|ieof  return." 

■•  I  understand,"  said  the   prince,  "  my  brother's  blood  will 
iioi  he  shed." 

••  Von  will  be  sole  arbiter  of  his  destiny. 

'•  This  secret  which  he  used  against  me  —  " 
Vou  will  turn  against  him.  How  did  he  seek  to  hide  it  ? 
iiiding  you.  The  living  image  of  himself,  you  would  have 
ayed  the  plot  of  Mazarin  and  Anne  of  Austria.  \  n, 
I'liiice,  will  have  the  same  interest  in  liiding  iiim  ;  for  he,  u 
!'ii>oiier,  will  resemble  you,  as  you,  a  king,  will  resemble  him." 

••  1  CO  back  to  what  I  snid   before:   Who  will  gua'd  Inm  ?  " 

••  ^^'ho  guarded  you  ?  '' 

'•  Vou   know  this   secret ;  you  have   made  use  of   it  in  my 
I't'Iudf.     AVho  else  knows  it  ?" 

••  The  queen  mother  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse." 

•■  \\\vAt  will  they  do  ?  " 

'•  Nothing,  unless  you  wish  it." 

'•  flow  can  that  beV  " 

■  ilow  will  they  recognize  you,  if  you  act  in  such  a  maa- 
ii'i  that  you  cannot  be  recognized  ?" 

••  I'hat  is  true,  but  there  are  seriims  difficulties  in  the  way." 

'•  What  are  they,  prince?" 

•  My  brother  is  nianied  ;  I  cannot  take  mv  brotlier's  wife." 
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"  1  will  bring  it  about  that  ^.^itain  shail  consent  to  the 
queen's  repudiation.  It  will  be  in  the  interest  of  your  new 
policy  as  well  as  of  human  morality.  All  that  is  really 
noble  and  really  useful  in  this  world  will  be  benefited 
thereby." 

"  liut  my  brother  in  his  confintment  will  speak." 

"To  whom  will  he  speak?     Can  the  walls  hear  him  ?  " 

"  Vou  mean  by  walls  the  men  in  whom  you  put  confi- 
dence ?  " 

"  If  need  be,  yes,  your  royal  Highness,  and  moreover  — 
the  designs  of  Providence  do  not  stop  half-way.  Every  far- 
reaching  plan  like  this  is  as  sure  in  its  results  as  a  mathe- 
matical problem.  The  King  in  prison  will  not  be  as  embar- 
rassing to  you  as  you  were  to  him  \\\wi\  his  throne.  Heaven 
has  given  him  a  soul  haughty  and  impatient  bj'  nature;  and 
has  moreover  enfeebled  and  disarmed  him  by  habits  of  luxury 
and  the  e.^ercise  of  supreme  power.  God  who  wills  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  which  I  spoke  should  oe  your 
accession  to  the  tlirone  and  the  destruction  of  those  who  have 
injured  you,  has  decreed  that  the  vanquished  one  shall  soon 
end  his  sufferings  and  yours.  He  has  thus  prepared  him, 
body  and  ooul,  for  a  brief  agony.  Tiirown  into  prison  as  you 
were,  obscure,  a  prey  to  doubts,  leaving  nothing  behind  you, 
and  with  the  habits  of  a  rigorous  life,  you  could  endure  it ; 
but  your  brother  a  captive,  in  bonds,  forgotten  of  all,  will  nut 
long  survive  the  affront.  God  will  recall  this  sou)  in  his 
own  time  —  and  that  will  be  soon."' 

At  this  point  in  Aramis'  gloomy  analysis,  a  night  hawk,  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  uttered  that  prolonged  and  plaintive 
cry  which  startles  all  living  creatures. 

"  I  shail  exile  the  fallen  King,"'  said  Philippe,  with  a  shud- 
der ;  ''  it  will  be  less  inhunian." 

"  The  King's  good  pleasure  will  decide  it,"  replied  Aramis. 
"Now,  have  I  stated  th 3  problem  clearly  ?  Have  I  brought 
about  the  solution  in  accordance  with  your  royal  Highness's 
expectations  and  wishes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  muus'   -ir,  yes;  vou  h    .'e  forgotten  two  things  onlv." 

"  The  first  ?  "  ' 

"  Let  us  speak  of  it  at  once  with  the  same  frankness  we 
have  used  hitherto.  Let  us  speak  of  the  obstacles  which  may 
bring  about  the  destruction  of  all  our  hopes.  Let  us  speak  of 
the  dangers  we  face." 
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"  They  would  be  immense,  infinite,  terrifyinj^,  insurmount- 
il.Ie  if,  as  1  have  said,  everything  did  not  conour  to  mako 
tinni  non-existent.  There  are  no  tlangers  for  you  or  for  me  if 
\n\\v  royal  Highness's  daring  and  constancy  equal  that  perfect 
ivscnihlance  to  the  King  which  nature  has  l)estowed  upon  you. 
Tlu'ie  are  no  dangers,  I  repeat,  there  are  only  obstacles,  atid  tliat 
-.1  word,  found  in  every  language,  which  I  have  never  been 
ililc  to  comprehend;  and  if  I  were  king  I  would  do  away 
with  it  as  absurd  and  useless." 

'•  .\ud  yet  there  is  an  obstacle,  monsieur,  a  very  serious,  an 
Di^urmountable  danger  which  you  forget." 

"  Ah  I "  exclaimed  Aramis. 

••  There  is  the  conscience  that  cries  out,  there  is  the  remorse 
t!i;it  tears  the  heart." 

•'  Yes,  that  is  true,"  replied  the  bishop  ;  "  there  is  weak- 
lii'ss  of  purpose,  as  you  remind  me.  Yes,  you  are  right,  it  is 
iii'leed  an  immense  obstacle.  The  horse  which  fears  the  ditch 
li:i|)s  into  it  and  is  killed!  The  man  who  crosses  swords 
villi  another  with  trembling  hand  leaves  ioop-htles  to  the 
rnemy's  blade  by  which  death  enters.   It  is  true  !    It  is  true  !  " 

'•  Have  you  a  brother  ';  "  said  the  young  man  to  Aramis. 

•  1  am  alone  in  the  world,"  cried  the  latter,  with  a  voice  as 
!    !  "  and  spasmodic  as  a  pistol-shot. 

Hut  there  is  some  one  in  this  world  whom   you   love  ?  " 
iMtil  Philippe. 

•  No  one  !  — yes,  I  love  you." 

I'he  young  man  sank  into  a  silence  so  profound  that  the 
■  iiid  of  his  own  breath  became  a  tumult  to  Aramis. 
■■  Monscigneur,"  he  resumed,  "  I  have  not  said  all  that  I  had 
t  !  ^;iy  to  your  royal  Highness.  I  have  not  offered  to  my  prince 
I  '  tlie  salutary  counsels  and  useful  resources  which  I  have  at 
l'i>  disposal.  It  is  not  wel'  to  flash  lightnings  in  the  eyes  of 
I  1  se  who  h>ve  darkness.  It  is  not  wi.se  to  rouse  the  thunder 
'  I  annon  in  the  ears  of  the  man  who  loves  quiet  and  rural 
i  I'C.  Monseigneur,  I  have  only  your  happiness  in  my 
'lights;  I  will  let  it  drop  from  my  lips;  gather  it  up  ten- 
i!  ily,  you  who  love  the  sky,  soft  meadows,  and  pure  air.  I 
kiiiwa  country  of  delight,  an  unknown  paradise,  a  nook  where 
:il"iie,  free,  and  unknown  you  may  forget,  amid.st  woods,  flowers, 
I  .  !  falling  waters,  all  those  nothiu-s  which  human  folly  — 
fl  it  temjitress  of  God  —  has  been  spreading  bpfore  you.  Oh, 
hst.ii,  prince,  I  am  not  mocking  you  I    I,  too,  have  a  soul,  .  ad 
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I  can  look  into  the  ilepths  of  ynius.  I  will  not  take  you  half- 
reluctant  and  cast  ynu  into  liie  crucil)le  of  my  own  will,  my 
own  anihition.  Ail  or  nothing  I  Vou  are  bruised,  ill,  ex- 
hausted by  the  fuller  breaths  you  have  liad  to  draw  duriiii,' 
this  Hrst  hour  of  liberty.  This  is  an  infa]lii)le  sign  to  nie  tliat 
you  cannot  go  on  drawing  breath  in  this  freer  air.  Let  us 
then  confine  ourselves  to  a  huiuliier  lift',  nmre  suited  to  your 
strength,  (iod  is  my  witness  that  J  desire  to  bring  uidy  hap- 
piness for  you  out  of  this  ordeal  to  which  you  are  being  sul>- 
jected  ! " 

"Speak!  speak!"  said  t'le  princf,  with  a  vivacity  which 
gave  Araniis  cause  for  reflection. 

"  I  know,"  resumed  the  ])relate,  "  a  canton  in  tlie  IJas-l'oitoii 
of  which  no  one  in  France  suspects  the  existence.  Twenty 
leagues,-  an  immense  extent  o*'  coiuitry,  is  it  not?  —  twenty 
leagues,  monscigncur,  entirely  covered  witli  water,  herbage, 
and  reeds,  and  studded  here  and  there  with  wooded  islands. 
These  great  .larshes,  ciothed  with  reeds  as  with  a  dense  mau- 
tle.  sleep  profoundly  and  silently  inider  the  smiling  sun.  A  few 
fishermen,  with  tiieir  families,  cross  tliem  idly  on  their  great 
rafts  of  poplars  or  alders,  whose  floor  is  made  of  rushes,  wlmse 
roof  is  woven  of  strong  reeds.  These  barks,  these  float ini,' 
houses,  move  back  an<l  forth  at  raiulom  as  the  wind  I  ows 
them  ;  when  they  touch  the  shore,  it  is  by  chance,  ami  so  softly 
that  tlie  tishern;an  who  dozes  is  not  wakened  by  the  shock.  If 
he  seeks  to  land,  it  is  because  he  espies  a  long  flight  of  craiks 
or  lai)wings,  of  wild  duck  or  plo\'er,  of  teat  or  woodcock,  whidi 
fall  an  easy  ])rey  to  his  snare  or  his  gun.  Silver  shad,  mon- 
strous eels,  greedy  pike,  red  and  gray  mullet  fall  in  nuwses  into 
his  nets.  He  has  only  to  choose  the  finest  and  let  the  rest  es- 
cape. Ne;-er  has  the  denizen  of  cities,  the  soldier,  or  traveller 
i)enetrated  into  this  region.  The  sunshine  is  soft ;  in  certain 
plots  of  solid  earth  the  vine  grows  and  nourishes  with  gener- 
ous juices  its  black  and  wliite  grape-clusters.  Once  a  week  a 
btiat  is  sent  to  fetch  from  the  communal  oven  the  loaves  of 
fresh,  hot  bread,  with  their  tempting  odor.  There  you  could 
live  like  a  lord  of  ancient  times,  rich  in  the  possession  of  yur 
hunting-dogs,  your  fishing-lines,  your  guns,  and  y(jur  beatitiful 
liotise  of  reed?  ;  you  could  live  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  in 
full  security  ;  jou  could  thus  pass  tranquil  years  away,  at  the 
end  of  which,  transfdrmed,  unrecognizable,  you  could  challenge 
Heaven  to  reshaiie  your  destiny. 
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"  Tliere  are  a  thousaivd  pistoles  in  this  bai^,  moiiseigneur ;  it  is 
iiiMie  tliiiii  you  need  to  buy  up  all  tins  niai!>li-lauil ;  it  is  enouf,'li 
to  su])port  you  tliere  for  as  many  years  as  you  have  days  to 
livi';  it  is  more  than  you  require  to  be  tiie  richest,  the  freest, 
;iipl  the  happiest  man  in  that  country.  Accept  it  as  I  offer  it, 
Miirerely,  i^ladly.  We  can  at  once  unharness  two  horses  from 
this  coach  ;  the  deaf-mute,  my  servant,  will  conduct  you  by 
iii^clit  marches,  sleeping  through  the  day,  to  the  region  I  have 
tiild  you  of,  and  I  shall  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  saying 
to  myself  that  I  have  rendered  my  prince  the  service  he  chose. 
I  shall  have  made  one  man  happy  ;  and  shall  have  pleased 
iifaveii  more  than  by  making  one  man  jwvprful.  And  truly 
t  IS  a  far  harder  task !  Well,  what  say  you,  monseigneur  ? 
Here  is  the  money.  Nay,  do  not  hesitate  I  In  Poitou  you 
will  run  no  risks  bey(jnd  that  of  catching  a  fever.  And  even  of 
liiat  the  sorcerers  of  the  country  will  cure  you  for  your 
I'istoles  —  whereas,  in  playing  that  other  game,  tlie  one  you 
know,  you  run  the  chance  of  being  assassinated  on  a  throne 
I'v  strangled  in  prison.  On  my  sonl !  now  that  I  have 
weighed  them  both,  —  ujkui  my  life,  I  say!  —  I  should  hesitate." 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  the  young  prince,  "  before  deciding, 
lit  me  alight  from  this  coach,  take  a  few  .steps  on  God's  earth, 
uid  listen  to  the  voice  in  which  he  speaks  to  us  through 
nature.     Give  me  ten  minutes,  and  I  will  answer  you." 

"  So  be  it,  monseigneur,"  said  Aramis,  bowing  respectfully,  — 
SI  I  solemn  and  august  hail  been  the  tone  iu  which  these  words 
were  spoken. 
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Aramis  had  dismounted  before  the  young  man  and  was 
holding  the  coach-door  o^  en  for  hun.  He  saw  him  press  his 
t'Hit  upon  the  mossy  ground  with  a  th.ill  that  shook  his  whole 
liaiue,  and  his  first  few  steps,  on  leaving  the  carriage,  were 
li'sitating,  almost  stiunbling  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  poor  prisoner 
Wire  unused  to  treading  God's  earth. 

It  was  the  15th  of  August,  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night ; 
'twering  clouds  which  threatened  a  storm  had  overspread  the 
'Icy,  and  their  heavy  masses  shut  out  all  light  and  all  perspeo 
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tion;  the  opening's  at  the  .Mids  of  tlie  forpst-^'lades  couhlbanlv 
»>f  'listiiiguished  from  the  thickets  on  either  side  by  a  faiiil.'i 
tint  of  opaciiie  j;ray  amidst  this  (h'lise  ohsciirity.  Hut  the 
odors  rising  from  th<^  turf,  and  the  keener  and  more  penetrat- 
ing fragrance  wliicli  the  oaks  exhaU'd.the  soft  moist  woodland 
atmosphere  which  envek)ped  him  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  this  inetfabie  taste  of  liberty  in  the  boundless  air, 
spoke  with  such  an  alluring  voice  to*  the  prince,  that  for  tii(' 
first  time  he  thr.  w  aside  that  mask  of  reserve  —  we  might 
almost  say  of  dissinnilation  —  which  he  liad  wt)rn  hitherto, 
and,  unable  to  restrain  his  emotion,  breathed  a  deep  sigh  ot 
Joy- 
Then,  little  by  little,  he  raised  his  heavy  head  and  drank  in 
long  draughts  of  air  as  it  wafted  its  perfumes  over  his  uplifted 
face  ;  he  crossed  his  arms  on  his  breast,  as  if  to  prevent  his  heart 
from  bursting  with  this  new  delight ;  he  inhaled  those  mysteri- 
ous breezes  which  wander  at  night  beneath  the  dome  of 
mighty  forest  boughs. 

This  sky  which  he  beheld,  these  sounds  of  rusliing  waters, 
these  creatures  stirring  about  him,  were  not  these  the  reality  / 
Was  not  Aramis  mad  to  imagine  that  there  was  aught  else  to 
dream  of  in  this  world  ? 

That  rapturous  vision  of  country  life,  so  free  from  cares, 
from  restraint  and  fears,  that  ocean  of  happy  days  whicli 
flashes  forever  before  the  imagination  of  youth,—  these  were  the 
baits  wherewith  to  ensnare  a  wretched  captive  worn  with 
treading  the  stones  of  a  prison,  blighted  by  breathing  the  scant 
air  of  the  Bastille.  It  was  this  bait,  we  mav  remember, 
which  Aramis  had  held  out  to  him  when  offering  the  thousand 
pistoles  and  picturing  the  enchanted  Eden,  hidden  from  tlu 
eyes  of  men  amid  the  deserts  of  Bas-l'oitou. 


Such    were    Aramis'    reflections    as   he   followed,   with 


an 


anxiety  impossible  to  describe,  the  silent  progress  of  Philippe's 
emotions,  as  he  saw  him  more  and  more  lost  in  the  depths  of 
meditation.  In  truth,  the  young  prince,  wrapped  in  thought, 
scarcely  touched  the  earth  with  his  feet,  while  his  soul,  borne 
upward  to  the  throne  of  God,  was  imploring  a  ray  of  light 
from  above  upon  this  inward  conflict  which  involved  life  or 
death  for  him. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment  for  the  Bishop  of  Vannes;  never 
had  he  found  himself  brought  face  to  face  with  such  a  dire 
alternative.     Was  this  soul  of  steel,  accustomed  to  overcoming 
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;ill  ohstaoU'S,  never  finding  itself  inferinr  or  v.in(|uishe(l,  to  l)e 
i!i\v;irte(l  in  so  vast  a  s<'h<'nie,  niert'ly  thr()iij,'li  not  havinjj 
K'ckoneii  the  iiitluence  wroiij^'ht  upon  tlie  human  sjtirit  bv  a 
tt'w  forest  leaves  bathed  in  the  night  air?  Araniis,  therefore, 
ii.iiU'd  to  one  spot  by  his  torturing  doubts,  contemplated  the 
nu'iiny  of  l'hili|)pe'3  wrestle  with  these  two  mysterious  angels. 
Tliis  torture  lasted  througliout  the  ten  minutes  for  which  the 
\iiiing  man  had  l)egged.  During  that  eternity  Philippe  never 
(lasod  gazing  up  to  heaven  with  sad,  tearful,  suppliant  eyes; 
Aramis  never  ceased  gazing  at  l'hilipi>e  with  a  burning,  eager 
:^'lance. 

Suddenly  tlie  young  man  bowed  his  head  ;  his  thoughts  re- 
tniiied  to  earth,  his  face  hardened  pen-ej)tibly,  his  brow  became 
111  rowed,  his  mouth  assumed  an  exjdcssion  of  fierce  courage. 
I  »iue  more  his  gaze  grew  fixed,  but  now  it  refiected  the  flame 
lit  earthly  sjilendors  ;  now  it  was  like  the  look  of  Satan  iijioa 
the  high  mountain,  when  he  showed  Christ  all  the  kingdoms 
1  !  the  earth  and  the  glory  thereof. 

Aramis'  eye  became  once  more  as  gentle  as  it  had  been 
-<iiid)re. 

I'hilippe,  seizing  liis  hand  with  a  swift,  nervous  gesture 
(  rit'd  : 

"  ('(mie,  let  us  go  where  we  shall  find  the  crown  of  France!" 

"  Is  that  your  decision,  prince  ? '' 

"  It  is  my  decision.'' 

"An  irrevocable  one?" 

I'hilippe  did  not  even  deign  to  answer  ;  he  looked  the  bishop 
ill  the  face,  resolutely,  as  if  to  ask  him  if  it  were  possible  for 
a  man  to  go  back  upon  a  decision  once  made. 

"  Such  looks  as  yours  are  strokes  of  fire  which  paitit  a  char- 
H  ter,"  said  Aramis,  bending  over  Philippe's  hand.  "  You 
\^ill  be  great,  monseignenr,  I  answer  for  it." 

"  Let  us,  if  you  please,  resume  our  conversation  wliere  we 

'  i"Plie<l  it.     1  said  to   you  then  tliat    I  wished  to  come  to  an 

inderstanding  with  you  upon  two  points:  first,  the  dangers 

lid  obstacles  we  might  have  to  encounter;  that  point  is  now 

>•  ttled.     The  other  is  this:  what  conditions   do  you   impose 

■  IMiu  me  ?    It  is  your  turn  to  speak,  M.  d'Herblay." 

'•  AVhat  conditions,  prince  ?  " 

'•  Doubtless  you  would  not  wish  to  stop  me  in  my  career  for 
^irh  a  trifle;  and  you  cannot  do  me  the  injustice  to  suppose 
'liat  I  believe  you  to  be  without  self-interest  in  this  matter. 

Vol.  III.  -  17 
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Come,  then!  open  your  mind  to  me  fearlessly    and   without 
subterfuge." 

"  I  will  da  so,  monseigneur.    Once  a  king  —  " 
"  And  when  shall  that  be  ?  " 

"  It  shall  be  to-morrow  evening —  in  the  night,  I  mean." 
"  Explain  to  me  how  it  will  be  brought  about." 
"  First  let  me  ask  your  royal  Highness  one  question ! " 
«  Speak ! " 

"  I  sent  to  your  Highness  a  man  in  my  service,  to  deliver  to 
you  a  note-book  containing  instructions  carefully  drawn  up, 
in  order  to  acquaint  your  Highness  with  all  the  persons  com- 
posing your  court." 

"  I  have  read  all  these  notes." 
"  Attentively  ?  " 
"  I  know  them  by  heart." 

>'  And  understand  them  ?  Pardon  me.  I  may  venture  to 
put  that  question  to  the  poor  abandoned  prisoner  of  the 
Bastille.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  within  a  week  1  shall 
have  no  questions  to  put  to  a  mind  like  yours,  rejoicing  in  the 
full  freedom  of  its  powers." 

'•  Question  me,  then  ;  I  will  gladly  be  the  pupil  reciting  his 
lesson  to  a  learned  master." 

"  First  as  to  your  family,  monseigneur." 
"  My   mother,    Anne   of  Austria  ?  —  all    her   sorrows,   her 
painful  malady  ?     Oh,  I  know  her  —  I  know  her  ! '] 
«  Your  younger  brother  ?  "  pursued  Aramis,  bowing. 
"  You  added  to   your   notes    such  faithfully    painted  por- 
t-aits that  I  can   at  once  recognize  each  one  of   the    persons 
whose  character,  manners,  and  history  you  have  so  carefully 
I)ortrayed.     :Monsieur,  my  brother  is  a  handsome,  dark  young 
man,  with  a  pale  face ;  he  does  not  love  his  wife,  whom  I  — 
Louis  XIV.  — formerly  loved  a  little,  and  still  coquette  with, 
though  she  caused  me  bitter  tears  the  day  she  dismissed  La 
Valliere." 

"You  must  beware  of  the  latter's  eyes,"  said  Aranns. 
"  She  truly  loves  the  actual  King.  It  is  difficult  to  deceive 
the  eyes  of  a  woman  who  loves." 

"  She  is  a  blonde,  with  blue  eyes  whose  tender  glances  will 
reveal  her  identity  to  me.  She  limps  slightly  ;  every  day  she 
writes  me  a  letter,  to  whicli  I  reply  through  M.  de  Saint 
Aignan." 

"  Do  you  know  the  latter  ?  " 
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"  As  well  as  if  I  saw  him  before  me.  And  I  know  his 
latest  verses,  as  weJl  as  those  T  have  composed  in  reply  to 
them." 

"  Very  good  !  and  do  yon  know  yonr  ministers  '.' '' 

"  Colbert,  :m  ngly,  dark-browed  man,  but  full  of  intelli- 
^'ence ;  his  hair  growing  low  npon  his  forehead,  .i  heavy  mas- 
sive head  ;  the  mortal  enemy  of  M.  Fouquet."' 

"  As  to  ("olbert,  we  need  not  concern  ourselves." 

"  No,  because,  naturally,  you  will  request  me  to  exile  him, 
will  you  not  ?  " 

Aramis,  tilled  with  admiration,  contented  himself  with  say- 
uv^  :  "  You  will  be  very  great,  monseigneur." 

••  V^)u  see,"  added  the  prince,  "  that  I  have  learnt  my  lesson 
thoroughly,  and  with  Heaven's  help  anil  yours  besides,  I  need 
lint  go  wrong." 

••  There  is  still  another  pair  of  eyes  which  you  will  find 
troublesome,  monseigneur." 

"  Yes,  the  captain  of  musketeers,  M.  d'Artagnan,  your 
liiend." 

"  My  friend,  I  must  say  it." 

'•  He  who  escorted  La  Valliere  to  Chaillot ;  he  who  delivered 
lip  Monk  in  a  box  t-^  Charles  II.  ;  he  who  served  my  mother  so 
f  litlifully  ;  he  to  whom  the  crown  of  France  owes  so  much 
tliiit  it  owes  everything.  Would  you  request  me  to  exile  this 
man,  too  ?  " 

"  Never,  Sire.     D'Artagnan  is  a  man  to  whom  at  a  given 

uent  I  shall  reveal  all.     But  be  on  your  guard,  for  if  he 

slinuld  get  on  the  track  before  that  revelation,  we  shall  both 
!»'  slain  or  tvken  prisoners.     He  is  a  man  of  action." 

•  I  will  be  on  my  guard.  Tell  me  of  M.  Fouquet.  What 
wntild  you  have  me  do  with  him  ?  " 

"  One  moment  more,  I  beg,  monseigneur,  and  pardon  me  if  I 
sifin  lacking  in  respect  by  questioning  you  thus." 
••  It  is  your  duty  to  do  so,  and  it  is  also  your  right." 

•  l')efore  we  pass  to  M.  Fouquet,  I  should  feel  scruples  at 
ni'Ljlecting  to  mention  another  friend  of  mine." 

■  M.  du  Vallon,  the  Hercules  of  France?  As  to  him,  his 
fi'itune  is  assured." 

■  No,  it  is  not  of  him  I  wished  to  speak." 
••  Of  the  Comte  de  la  F^re,  then  ?  " 

"  And  of  his  son  —  the  son  of  all  four  of  us." 

•That  youth  who  is  dying  for  love  of  La  Valli^re,  of  whom 
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my  brother  tlisloyally  robbed  him  !  Be  at  ease,  I  shall  find 
means  of  restoring  her  to  him.  But  tell  me  one  thing,  M. 
d'llerblay  ;  do  men  forget  injuries  when  they  love?  Do  they 
forgive  the  woman  who  has  betrayed  them  ?  Is  that  a  French 
custom  '.'    Is  it  a  law  of  the  luuiuin  heart  ?  " 

"  A  man  who  loves  deeply,  as  Raoul  de  Bragelonne  loves, 
ends  by  forgettirg  the  crime  of  her  he  loves  ;  but  I  doubt  if 
liaoul  would  forget." 

"  I  shall  look  to  it.  Is  that  all  you  wished  to  say  about  your 
friend  ?  '' 

"  That  is  all." 

"Then  we  will  loturn  to  M.  Fouquet.  What  do  you  wish 
me  to  do  for  him  ?  " 

"  Let  him  be  superintendent  as  before,  I  beg  of  you." 
"  So  be  it !  but  he  is  now  prime  minister."' 
"  Not  quite  that." 

"  A  king  as  ignorant  and  perplexed  as  I  will  need  a  prime 
minister." 

"  Your  majesty  will  need  a  friend." 
"  I  have  only  one,  that  is  yourself." 

"  You  will  have  others  by  and  by,  but  never  one  so  devoted, 
so  zealous  for  your  glory." 

"  Y'ou  shall  be  my  prime  aiinister." 

"Not  at  once,  monseigneur.  It  would  cause  too  much  sur- 
prise, and  give  umbrage  to  many." 

"  M.  de  Richelieu,  the  minister  ox  state  to  my  grandmother, 
Marie  de  Medicis,  was  simply  Bishop  cf  Luoon,  as  you  are 
Bishop  of  Vannes.'' 

"  I  see  that  your  royal  Highness  has  profited  by  my  notes. 
Your  marvellous  perspicacity  delights  me." 

"  I  know  well  that  M.  de  Bichelieu  speedily  became  a  car- 
dinal through  the  queen's  influence." 

"It  would  be  better,"  said  A  ramis,  with  a  bow,  "  that  I 
should  be  made  prime  minister  only  after  your  royal  Highness 
has  procured  my  nomination  as  cardinal." 

"  Y'ou  shall  be  so  two  months  from  now,  M.  d'Herblay.    But 

that  is  a  small  matter.     Far  from  offending  me  bv  asking  for 

something  further,  you  would  distress  me  by  stopjnng  there."  _ 

"  I  have  indeed  something  further  to  hope  for,  monseigneur." 

"  What  is  it  ?     Speak  \  " 

"  M.  FoiKpiet  will  nut  continue  forever  atthelioad  of  affairs; 
he  will  grow  old  quickly.     He  loves  pleasure,  which  is  stiil 
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rompalible  with  his  labors,  thanks  to  the  remnants  of  youth 
lie  enjoys  ;  but  this  youtli  will  vanish  before  the  first  sickness 
or  the  first  sorrow.  We  ran  spare  him  sorrow,  because  he  is  a 
■^'iillant  man  and  a  noble  heart,  but  we  cannot  save  him  from 
the  assaults  of  sickness.  So  tliat  is  sctled.  When  you  shall 
have  paid  all  M.  Fouquet's  debts,  and  restored  tlie  finances  to 
a  sound  condition,  M.  Fourpict  may  then  remain  king  of  his 
little  court  of  poets  and  painters;  we  shall  have  made  him 
rich.  Then  having  become  your  royal  Highness's  minister  of 
state  I  can  attend  to  my  own  interests  and  yours." 

The  young  man  turned  a  questioning  glance  upon  the 
speaker. 

''  M.  de  Richelieu,  of  whom  we  were  just  speaking,"  pursued 
Aramis,  "  made  a  great  mistake  through  his  fixed  idea  of  gov- 
oiiiing  only  France.  He  allowed  two  kings  — King  Louis 
.\1II.  and  himself — to  sit  upon  the  same  throne,  while  he 
might  have  seated  them  more  conveniently  upon  two  separate 
thrones." 

■'  Upon  two  thrones  ?  "  said  the  prince,  thoughtfully. 

'•  Ves,  in  truth,"  went  on  Aramis,  quietly,  "  a  cardinal,  prime 
minister  of  France,  aided  by  the  favor  and  sujiport  of  his  Most 
<  hristian  Majesty ;  a  cardinal  to  whom  the  King,  his  master, 
hnds  his  treasures,  his  army,  his  counsel,  —  such  a  man  uses 
his  double  function  to  little  purpose  by  applying  it  to  F^rauce 
iilone.  You,  moreover,"  added  Aramis,  with  a  piercing  glance 
into  Philippe's  eyes,  "  will  not  be  a  king  such  as  your  father 
was  —  delicate,  slow,  and  weary  of  everything  —  you  will  be 
king  by  your  brain  and  by  your  sword.  You  will  not  find 
vuiir  own  states  enough  for  you;  I  should  be  a  hindrance  to 
v  ni  then.  Now,  our  friendship  must  never  know,  I  will  not 
Niy  a  change,  but  even  a  flaw.  I  shall  have  given  you  the 
tuione  of  France,  you  shall  give  me  the  throne  of  Saint  Peter. 
When  your  firm,  loyal,  mailed  hand  shall  grasp  the  brother- 
h  ind  of  such  a  pope  as  I  .shall  be.  neither  Charles  V.,  who 
1  iih'd  two-thirds  of  the  habitable  glolw,  nor  j^et  Charlemagne, 
v>  ho  ruled  it  all,  shall  roach  to  the  height  of  your  girdle.  I 
h.tve  no  alliances;  I  have  no  prejudices  ;  I  shall  not  drag  you 
i'itii  persecutions  of  heretics  ;  I  shall  not  lead  you  into  dynas- 
ti'  wars.  I  shall  say  :  '  The  universe  between  us,  to  me  the 
s  uls,  to  you  the  bodies,'  and  as  I  shall  die  first,  you  will 
'■'•me  into  my  heritage.  What  do  you  say  to  my  scheme,  moa- 
5^'iL'neur?  " 
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"I  say  that  vou  fill  me  with  happiness  and  pride,  M. 
(VHerblav,  at  tlie'thou^'ht  of  merely  ooinprehendini,'  you.  Yes, 
you  shall  be  a  oardiual,  you  shall  be  my  i)riiiie  minister,  and 
then  vou  shall  teach  me  what  is  to  be  done  to  secure  your 
election  as  pope,  and  I  will  do  all.     Ask  of  me  any  pledj,'e."' 

"  It  is  not  needful.  I  shall  never  act  without  your  being  the 
trainer  thereby.  I  shall  never  rise  without  jdacint,'  you  on  the 
round  of  the  Jadiler  above  me.  1  shall  always  hold  myself  far 
enough  from  you  to  escape  your  jealousy,  near  enough  to  watch 
over  your  a<fvantage  and  maintain  our  friendship.  All  the 
contracts  in  the  world  are  violated  because  the  interests  .hey 
cover  incline  more  to  one  side  or  the  other.  But  never  shall 
it  be  so  between  us.     I  need  no  pledges." 

»  And  so  —  my  brother  —  will  disappear  ?  " 

"  Very  sim])ly.  ^Ve  will  remove  him  from  his  bed  by  means 
of  a  plank  which  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  linger.  Having 
fallen  asleep  beneath  a  crown,  he  will  awake  in  a  prison.  From 
that  moment  you  will  rule  alone,  and  you  will  have  no  more 
urgent  interest  than  that  of  keeping  me  beside  you." 

"That  is  true.     Here  is  my  hand,  M.  d'Herblay."' 

"  Permit  me  to  kneel  before  you,  Sire,  with  all  due  respect. 
AVc  will  endjrace  each  other  ou  the  day  when  we  shall  both 
wear  upon  our  brows,  you  a  crown,  I  a  tiara." 

"  Embrace  me  now,  to-day ;  and  be  more  than  great,  more 
than  sagacious,  more  than  sublime  in  genius ;  be  good  to  me, 
be  mv  father." 

Aramis  was  nearly  melted  at  these  words.  He  felt  some- 
thing stirring  in  his  heart,  hitherto  unknown  to  him,  but  this 
emotion  soon  died  away. 

"  His  father  !"  he  thought.     "  Yes.  his  Holy  Father." 

And  they  reseated  themselves  in  the  coach,  which  sped 
rapidly  along  iu  the  directioa  of  Vaux-le-Vicomte. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


THE    CHATEAL'    OF    VAUX-LE-VICOMTK. 


TriE  chateau  of  Vaiix-le-Vicotnte,  situated  about  a  league 
from  Melun,  had  been  built  by  Fouquet  in  XCm'A.  There  was 
lit  that  time  but  little  money  in  France.  Mazaiin  had  taken 
it  all,  and  Fouquet  had  spent  the  rest.  Only  as  there  are  men 
whose  very  faults  are  productive  aiul  their  vices  useful,  so 
I'lUKjuet,  while  scattering  his  millions  broadcast  in  embellish- 
in;,'  this  palace,  had  brought  forward  three  remarkable  men, 
Lcvan.  the  architect  of  the  building,  Le  Notre,  who  designed 
its  gardens,  and  Le  Brun,  who  decorated  the  interior.  If  the 
chnteau  of  Vaux  had  a  defect,  it  was  in  an  overgrandiose 
;iir  and  an  excess  of  magnificencf.  It  is  proverbial  to  this  day 
inr  its  acres  of  roof,  the  restoration  of  which  is  the  ruin  of 
h.rtunes  as  reduced  as  those  of  our  epoch.  On  entering  Vaux- 
1<  Vicomte  by  its  great  gates  supported  by  caryatides,  the  main 
luiilding  opens  before  us  upon  a  vast  court  of  honor,  girdled  by 
litip  moats  which  are  enclosed  by  a  magniticent  stone  balus- 
trade. Nothing  could  be  more  noble  than  its  central  faqades, 
lifted  upon  its  broad  flight  of  steps,  like  a  king  upon  his 
throne,  and  surrounded  by  four  pavilions,  whose  lofty  Ionic 
ii'lumns  rise  majestically  the  whole  height  of  the  edifice.  The 
tiie^cs,  adorned  with  arabesques,  and  the  pediments  crowning 
the  pilasters,  impart  an  air  of  richness  and  grace,  wliile  the 
ilnincs  surmounting  all  give  breadth  and  majesty  to  the  en- 
^fiuble.  This  mansion,  built  by  a  subject,  bore  far  greater 
ii>cnd)lance  to  a  royal  residence  than  those  palaces  which 
\\dlsey  felt  constrained  to  present  to  his  master,  lest  he  might 
excite  his  jealousy. 

V>\xt  if  taste  and  splendor  are  displayed  in  one  part  of  this 
I>  dace  more  than  another,  if  anything  may  be  preferred  to  the 
.<;iunptuous  interior  decorations,  to  the  rich  gildings,  the  pro- 
fusion of  paintings  and  statuary,  it  is  the  park  and  gardens  of 
^  aux.  The  fountains,  which  were  regarded  as  wonders  in 
I'jo.'i,  are  still  wonderful  to-day,  the  cascades  aroused  the  admi- 
iition  of  kings  and  princes;  and  as  to  the  famous  grotto,  the 
t!i "lue  of  famous  verse,  the  abode  of  that  illustrious  nymph  of 
\  aux,  whom  Pelisson  depicted  as  conversing  with  La  Fontaine, 
•Ro  must  be   spared  all  description  of  its   beauties,  lest  wo 
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shdiilil  awiikcii  (III  our  own  account  such  criticism  as  Boileau 
meditated  at  tlit;  time  : 

"  Ce  ne  sont  que  fettons,  ee  ne  sont  qu'attragaUi  — 
Et  je  me  sauve  a  peine  au  trarcrs  du  jardin." 

"\\'e  will  do  as  Desprcaux  did  ;  we  '"ill  enter  the  park  whicli 
had  been  laid  out  but  ei^ht  years  beiore,  and  whose  foliage, 
already  superb,  was  tur.iing  crimson  under  the  tirst  rays  of  the 
rising  sun.  Le  Notre  had  accelerated  the  pltasure  of  Mecaiuas, 
all  the  nursery-gardens  hatl  furnished  trees  whose  growth  had 
been  advanced  by  culture  and  fertilization.  Every  tree  of  tine 
promise  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  uprooted  and  trans- 
jilauted  in  the  park.  Fouquet  could  easily  b>iy  trees  to  stock 
his  ])ark,  since  he  had  purchased  three  villages  and  their  ap- 
purtenances in  order  to  enlarge  it. 

M.  de  Scudery  said  of  this  estate,  that  to  water  it  M. 
Fouquet  had  divided  a  river  into  a  thousand  fountains,  and 
reunited  the  thousand  fountains  into  torrents  ;  M.  de  Scudery 
says  many  other  things  in  his  "  Vlvli,' "  concerning  this  palace 
of  Valterre  whose  many  attractions  he  minutely  describes.  Jt 
wouhl  perchance  be  wiser  to  send  curious  readers  direct  to 
Vaux  rather  than  to  the  pages  of  "  Cfelie,"  although  there  are 
as  many  leagues  between  I'aris  and  Vaux  as  "  C7e/ie "  has 
volumes. 

This  splendid  mansion  was  now  in  readiness  to  receive  "the 
greatest  king  on  earth."  M.  Fouquet's  friends  hati  transjiorteii 
hither,  some  their  actors  and  scenery,  some  their  e(]uipment  as 
painters  and  sculptors,  others  their  carefully-mended  pens  — 
for  many  impromptus  were  in  contemplation. 

The  cascades,  not  over-docile  nymphs  though  they  were, 
were  pouring  forth  floods  of  water,  clearer  than  crystal ;  they 
.showered  the  bronze  tritons  and  nereids  with  their  foaming 
waves,  sparkling  with  rainbows  in  the  sunlight. 

Au  army  of  servants  was  rushing  in  squadrons  through 
tlie  courts  and  vast  corridors,  while  Fouquet,  who  had  only 
arrived  that  morning,  moved  about  with  a  calm,  observant 
glance,  giving  his  last  orders,  after  his  stewards  had  inspected 
everything. 

It  was.  as  we  have  said,  the  l.lth  of  August.  The  sun  was 
pouring  its  burning  rays  straight  down  upon  the  shoulders  of 
all  these  bronze  and  marble  deities ;  it  heated  the  water  in 
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•  i.ir  shells,  ami  ripmied  in  the  orchards  those  niagniticent 
I  •■aches  which  the  Kiiii,'  i-emembered  with  regret  titty  years 
liter,  when  one  day  at  Marly,  tindii;;'  a  scarcity  of  some  of  the 
tiiicr  varieties  in  those  garden^3  of  his  which  had  cost  Franco 
.  oiil)le  the   sum  that  Vaux  had   cost  Fouquet,  the  great   King 

.'marked  to  some  one  beside  him  :  "  Ah,  you  are  too  young  to 
ive  tasted  M.  Fou(iiiet*s  iieachos:"' 

(»h,  memory  I  Oh,  trumpets  of  fame  I  Oh,  glories  of  this 
iMild!  He  who  could  judge  merit  so  well,  he  who  had  suc- 
..•ciled    to  the    inheritance  of  Nicolas    Fomiuet,  he  who    had 

•  I  ken  from   him   Le  Notre  and   Le  Brun,    he   who  condemned 

■  ;iii  lo  end  his  days  in  a  prison  of  state,  remembered  only  by 
his  peaclies  this  ( onquered,  crushed,  forgotten  enemy.  In  vain 
h;id  Fouquet  sipuuidered  thirty  millions  upon  his  fountains, 
lion  his  painters  and  sculptors,  and  upon  the  writings  of  his 
I  icts,  in  order  that  he  might  be  held  in  remembraiu-e ;  a 
Single  ripe  and  blushing  peach  hanging  on  a  trellis  amid  its 
'niig  green  leaves  —  this  small  fruit  which  a  dormouse  coidd 
!;il)?)le  up  without  a  thought— was  all  that  awakened  in  the 
jivat  King's  memory  the  lamentable  shade  of  the  last  super- 
;  I'ient  of  France  ! 

F<>eling  assured  that  Araniis  had  attended  to  all  details,  set 
_;ar(ls  at  tl'.e  gates,  and  provided  accommodations  for  the  guests, 
I'.aKpiet  confined  his  attention  to  the  ensemble.  Here  Gour- 
VI lie  was  showing  him  the  preparations  made  for  the  tire- 
',  irks,  there  Moliere  was  taking  him  over  the  theatre;  and 
!  lally,  having  visited  the  chapel,  the  salons,  the  galleries, 
1' iii(|uet  was  descending  the  staircase,  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
v.lien  he  caught  sight  of  Aramis,  who  beckoned  to  him.  The 
-  iperintendent  rejoined  his  friend,  who  was  standing  in  front 
nt  a  great  picture  not  yet  finished.  The  painter,  Le  Brun,  still 
'  ivstling  with  this  canvas,  bathed  in  sweat,  stained  with  his 
1  lors,  pale  with  weariness  and  inspiration,  was  dashing  on 
i!ic  final  touches  wiih  his  rapid  brush.  It  was  the  portrait  of 
lilt!  King,  attired  in  that  court  suit  which  I'ercerin  had  conde- 
-fuded^to  show  beforehand  to  the  Bishoi)  of  Vannes. 

Fouquet  placed  himself  before  this  i)ortrait  which  seemed 
!  >  -low  with  life,  in  the  freshness  of  its  flesh-tints  and  its  still 
iiinlst  colors.  He  gazed  at  the  figure,  calculated  the  labor  it 
liad  cost,  and  in  his  wonder  over  it,  esteeming  no  reward 
w  .rthy  of  such  a  herculean  task,  he  threw  his  arms  about  the 
,  ,.;.,tHr'ft  neck.  :iud  embraced  him.     The  superintendent  by  this 
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flet'd  niiiipii  ;i  coat  wurtli  a  thousand  piHtoles,  but  h*^  revived  Lh 
Hiun's  spirits.  It  was  a  happy  nionuMit  for  the  artist,  but  a 
piiiiitui  one  for  .M.  I'crcerin,  who  was  walking  heliiud  FoiKpiet, 
and  wlioliad  also  paused  to  admire  in  Le  Hrun's  picture  tlie  suit 
lie  hail  made  for  his  Majesty, -- a  work  of  art,  as  he  said, 
whieh  had  its  Ci|ual  only  in  M.  Fouquet's  wardrobe.  His  cry 
of  distress  was  interrupted  by  tlie  signal  given  from  the  roof 
of  the  mansion. 

The  sentinels  of  Vau.x  had  perceived  beyotul  Melun.  in  the 
open  plain,  the  ap|)roaching '■'>/•/?'/(•  o*'  the  King  and  the  queens; 
his  Majesty  was  just  entering  Melun  with  liis  long  traiu  of 
coaches  and  cavaliers. 

"  In  an  hour,"  said  Arainis  to  Fomiuet. 

"  In  an  hour  ! "  e<dioed  the  latter,  with  a  sigh. 

"  And  tlie  peojile  who  ask  one  another  what  i.s  the  use  of 
these  royal  fetes  1  "  pursued  the  Bishop  of  Vannes,  with  his 
forced  laugh. 

"  Alas  :  I,  wlio  am  not  the  people,  am  asking  myself  the  same 
(piestion." 

"  I  shall  give  you  an  answer  within  twenty-four  hours,  nion- 
seigneur.  I'ut  on  a  cheerful  countenance,  for  this  is  a  day  of 
rejoicing." 

"  Well,  believe  me  or  not,  as  you  like,  IVIIerblay,"  said  the 
suj)erintendent,  with  ardor,  pointing  his  finger  at  Louis'  corte>p: 
upon  the  horizon  ;  "  he  does  not  love  me,  nor  do  I  greatly  love 
liim  ;  but  1  know  not  how  it  is,  the  moment  he  is  approaching 
luy  house  —  " 

"  Well,  what  then  ?  " 

"  A.S  he  draws  near,  he  grows  more  sacred  in  my  eyes,  he  is 
my  King,  he  is  almost  dear  to  rae  —  " 

"Dear?  Yes,''  rejjlied  Aramis,  playing  upon  the  word,  as 
did  the  Abbe  Terray  later  with  Louis  XV. 

<'  Do  not  laugh,  D'Herblay  ;  I  feel  that  if  he  would  allow  me, 
I  could  love  that  young  man." 

"  It  is  not  to  me  you  should  say  that,  but  to  M.  Colbert," 
rejoined  Aramis. 

"  To  M.  Colbert  ? '"  cried  Fouquet ;  "  why  to  him  ?  " 

"  Because  he  will  perhaps  grant  you  a  pension  from  the 
King's  treasury  wlien  he  becomes  superintendent." 

Having  launched  tliis  shaft,  Aramis  bowed. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  Fouquet,  with  a  gloomy 
look. 
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"  To  my  own  a[)artiiuMit,  to  ( liaii^'c  my  rostumc,  mon- 
siM'^'iiiHir." 

••  Where  liave  you  chosen  your  Indjjin;,',  D'Ht'rblay  ?  " 

"  III  tlio  blue  chamber,  on  llie  .■.pcdihI  Hoor." 

••  Tlie  one  above  tlu)  Iving".s  Ijed-chaiiiber '.' " 

••  \'es.  precisely."' 

•■  I '.lit  what  restraint  yon  will  be  iimh'r  there  I  Vou  will  not 
iliiic  to  stir  !  ■' 

••  All  night,  monseigneur.  I  read  or  sleeji  in  my  bed." 

'■  And  yoiir  attendanfs  '.' '" 

'•Oh  I  I  liavt^  but  one  with  me.  My  reader  is  quite  suffl- 
i  iriit.  Adieu,  nionseigiipur ;  ilo  not  overtire  yourselt'.  Keep 
ludi  for  the  coming  (d'  the  King." 

•■  We  shall  see  you'.'  Wi;  shall  .see  vonr  friend  Du  Vallon, 
I  Ih.)"'-'" 

••  I  liave  given  him  a  lodging  beside  ine  and  he  is  now  dressing." 

riieipuiion  FoiKpiet,  with  a  bow  and  smile,  passed  on,  like  a 
1  lulu, uider-in-chief  about  to  visit  his  advance  posts  when  the 
<  iirmy  has  been  signalled. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE    WINE    OF    MELUV. 

The  King  had,  in  point  of  fact,  entered  Melun  with  the  in 

t'lition  of  merely  passing  through  the  city.  The  young  nion- 
I'.nh  was  athirst  for  pleasure.  During  the  entire  journey  he 
li  111  but  twice  caught  a  glimpse  of  La  Valliere,  and  divining 
ti;at  he  should  have  no  opportunity  to  speak  to  lier  until  night- 
iail  in  the  gardens,  after  the  ceremony  of  his  reception  had  been 
,  >!ie  through,  he  was  in  haste  to  take  up  his  lodging  at  Vaux. 
1'  It  he  had  reckoned  without  his  captain  of  musketeers,  and 
;i'-i)  without  M.  Colbert. 

Like  Calypso,  wlio  could  not  console  herself  for  the  depar- 
'  !<■  of  Ulysses,  our  Gascon  could  not  console  himself  for  not 
i  iNJiig  di.scovered  why  Arainis  had  made  I'ercerin  show  him 
:'.'  King's  new  suits.  "  It  is  certain,"  he  said  to  himself, 
■iliat  a  He.xible  mind  like  that  of  my  friend  the  Bishop  of 
Cannes  did  not  do  such  a  thing  without  an  object,"  and  he 
t'laiinued  to  cudgel  his  brain  to  no  purpose. 
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D'ArtuKiiaii,  tliuruu-lily  lnokoii  in  ;is  li»!  was  to  all  the  ootiit 
iiitri>;iu-s,  —  irAitagiiaii,  wliokiu-w  FniKiiu-t's  situation  better 
tliaii  FniKluft  knew  it  lii nisei f,  —  luul  conceived  the  .stranK'«'sf 
siispiciuns  niH.n  tlic  aniu.micenient  <.f  this  tVte,  which  woiiLl 
liave  milled  a  licli  man,  and  which  became  inii>(..s.sibie,  nttcf 
madness,  lor  a  man  already  niined.  Moreover,  the  piesen.v 
of  Aramis,  summoned  back  from  Helle-Isie  and  appointed  in- 
spector-nmduel  by  M.  Koii.|iiet ;  his  persistent  interference  in 
all  the  superintendent's  affairs;  M.  de  Valines'  visits  to  IJaisr- 
iiicaiix  also, —  all  these  suspicions  circnmstam^es  liad  sorelv 
perplexed  D'Aita-nan  for  sevral  weeks. 

"With  men  of  Aramis'  stamp,"  he  said  to  himself,  "one 
can  oc.ly  b.-  the  stron-er  sword  in  hand.  As  long  as  Aramis 
remained  a  soldier,  there  was  some  hope  of  mastering  him,  but 
since  he  has  covered  his  cuirass  witli  ;•  stole,  we  are  lost  15ut 
what  IS  Aramis  trying  to  do  ?  "  And  again  D'Artagnan  med- 
itau'd.  "^ 

"  Well  :  what  matter,  after  all  ?  If  he  is  only  seeking  to 
overtnrow  .M.  Colbert—  what  else  oould  he  attempt  ■.'" 

D'Artagnan  scratched  his  forehead,  that  fruitful  legicii 
winch  had  brought  forth  so  many  and  such  great  ideas  For 
a  moment  he  harbored  the  thouglit  of  coming  to  an  under, 
standing  with  M.  Colbert;  but  his  friendship,  and  in  duvs 
past,  his  oath,  bound  liim  too  closely  to  Aramis.  He  recoile.! 
from  the  idea;  and  besides,  the  financier  was  hateful  to  him. 
He  thought  of  unburdening  his  mind  to  the  King;  but  tin' 
King  would  not  even  comprehend  tlie.se  suspicions  ofliis,  whii  ii 
had  less  solidity  than  a  shadow.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
address  huiLselt  directly  to  Aramis  the  next  time  he  met  him. 
"  1  \vill  catch  hini  between  two  candles,  all  of  a  sudden,  fa(  e 
to  face,"  .said  the  musketeer  to  himself.  «  I  will  lay  mv'hand 
upon  his  heart  and  he  will  tell  me— what  will  he  tell  me  ? 
Hut  he  must  tell  me  something,  for,  mordioux  !  there  is  some 
mystery  beneath  all  this  \  " 

Somewhat  calmer,  D'Artagnan  made  his  preparation.s  for  the 
journey,  and  took  every  pains  that  the  King's  militarv  hous.- 
liold,  still  very  inconsiderable  in  numbers,  should  "be  well 
commanded  and  well  disciplined,  to  make  up  for  its  lack  of 
size.  The  result  of  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  their  captain 
was  that  on  arriving  before  Melun  the  King  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  musketeers,  the  Swiss,  and  a  picket  of  French 
guards.     It  was  like  a  small   army,  and  M.  Colbert  crazed  at 
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rhosp  men-at-arms  in  prcat  delight ;  ho  expreispil  a  wish  that 
tln'V  hiid  befMi  a  third  more  in  number. 

"  Wherefore  ?  "  aaid  the  King. 

"  To  do  greater  honor  to  M.  Fouquet,  Sire,"  replied  (Jolbert. 

"  Or  rather  to  ruin  liim  the  faster,"  thought  D'.\rtaguan. 

'I'lie  army  thtis  presented  itself  Ix-fore  Mehui,  who.-se  notables 
r.iiiie  out  to  meet  the  King,  briii/iiig  him  the  ke^-s  of  the 
tiiun,  an<l  inviting  him  ti  t'liter  the  Motel  de  Villc  and  partake 
ct  the  wine  of  honor. 

'['he  King,  who  had  intended  merely  to  ride  through  the 
( iiy  and  proceed  directly  to  Vaux,  turned  red  with  vexation. 

"  Who  i.s  the  fool  to  wliom  I  owe  this  delay?"  he  muttered 
iHtweeu  hi.s  teeth,  while  the  chief  uagistrale  was  delivering  an 
.I'ldress  of  welcome. 

••  It  was  not  I,"  replied  r)'Artu.gnan,  "but  I  am  (piite  posi- 
tive it  was  M.  Colbert." 

Colbert,  hearing  his  name,  inquired  :  "  What  does  M.  d'Ar- 
'.i,'iian  wish  '!  '' 

•  I  wish  to  know  if  it  was  you  who  plunged  the  King  into 
this  I'ln  de  lirie,  ?  " 

"  Ves,  monsieur." 

••  Then  it  was  you  whom  the  King  just  called  by  some  name 
-■I  other." 

•  What  name  was  it,  monsieur  ?  " 

•'  How  do  I  know  ?  —  oh,  wait,  it  was  idiot,  —  no,  no,  —  it 
u;is  fool,  as.s,  stupid,  —  that  is  what  his  Majesty  called  the 
iiiaii  who  was  responsible  for  his  drinking  the  wine  of  Melun." 

•  •'Artagnan,  after  delivering  this  broadside,  quietly  caressed 
liis  horse. 

.M.  Colbert's  great  head  seemed  to  swell  to  the  size  of  a 
iMishel. 

•  ''.Vrtagnan,  seeing  how  ugly  his  wrath  made  him,  did  not 
' 'p  half  way.     The  orator  was   still   going  on  with  his   dis- 

"  :i'se,  while  the  King  was  growing  redder  and  redder. 

■  MonlioiiJ-  !  "  said  the  musketeer,  coolly,  "  the  King  is  about 
'  have  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head.  How  the  deuce  did  you 
lit  upon  this  idea,  M.  Colbert?  You  certainly  are  not  in 
I'l.-k." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  financier,  drawing  himself  up,  "  the 
i'iea  was  inspired  bv  my  zeal  for  the  King's  service." 

••  Hah  !  "• 
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pays   good  taxes,  and  ^vhere  it  is  not  worth  while  to  cause 
discontent." 

"  Look  at  tliat  now  !     I  who  am  no  financier  saw  only  one 
idea  in  your  idea.''  ^ 

"  And  what  was  that,  monsieur  ?  " 

"That  of  venting  your  spleen  on  M.  Fouquet,  who  is  quite 
beside  himself  on  his  .h,njon-keep  over  ycinier  expecting  us  " 

Ihis   was   a   hon->thnist,    and   a   hard   one.     Colbert  wa; 
unhorsed   by  it,  and   retired,  hanging  his  head.     Fortunately 
the  d..s(.f.ur,se  was  at  an  end.     The  King  drank  a  draught  (If 
wine   after  which  the   march  was  resumed  through  the  citv 
The  King  b,t  his    ips  witli  rage,  for  night  was  coming  on,  ami 

""l  ';''I'f^.°V\'''''"'  '"''^^  ^'''  ^''^'^'^'•^  l''-^'!  «ed.  To  establish 
all  the  King's  household  at  Vaux,  with  due  formalities,  would 
require  at  least  four  i„nirs;  therefore  the  Kin-,  boilin.r  with 
impatience,  was  hurrying  on  the  queens  in  order" to  reach  there 
before  nightlall  ;  but  at  the  moment  of  resuming  the  march 
ircsh  difhculties  a.ose. 

"Will  not  the  King  sleep  tonight  at   Mehin  ?"    said   M 
tolbert  in  a  low  voice  to  D'.\rtagnan. 

M.  Colhert  was  ill-inspired  this  night  in  addressing  himself 
to  the  chief  of  musketeers.  The  latter  had  divined  that  tlie 
King  could  not  restrain  his  impatience.  D'Artagnan  di.l  not 
wish  the  King  to  enter  Vaux  otherwise  than  well  attended 
He  r  esired  him,  therefore,  to  be  accompanied  by  his  entire 
escojt.  On  the  other  hand,  he  knew  that  any  further  delays 
would  irritate  that  impatient  spirit.  How  reconcile  these  con- 
tending  difhculties  ?  He  accordingly  took  Colberfs  word  off 
his  hps,  and  launched  it  at  the  Kin- 

"Sire"  he  said,  "  M.  Colbert  asks°whether  your  Majesty 

will  not  sleep  to-night  at  Melun.''  •'     ^ 

"Sleep  at  Melun  ?     Why,  in  Heaven's  name,"  cried  Louis 

XIV.,  "sleep  in  Melun?     Who   the    devil    proposed   such  a 

thing,  when  M.  I'ouquet  is  expecting  us  to-ni-ht'^" 

"It  was  merely,"  spoke  up  Colbert,  quh'kly,  "  mv  fear  of 
causing  your  Majesty  any  delay,  since  eti.piette  requires  that 
the  Kng  should  enter  no  house  save  his  own  roval  residences, 
until  the  troops  quarters  have  been  marked  out  by  the  quarter- 
master, and  the  garrison  properly  distributed  " 

D'Artagnan  listened  with  all  his  ears  while  he  gnawed  li^s 
mustache.  Vhe  queens  also  listened.  They  were  fatigue,!, 
and  wished  to  sleep.     They  wished,  too,  to  p'revent  the  Iving 
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111  walking  by  night  with  Saint- Aignau  and  the  court  laihes  ; 


till'  wliile  etiquette  required  the  princesses  to  keej)  their  rooms, 
tlie  hidies  of  honor,  as  soon  as  their  service  was  over,  were 
fict;  to  walk  as  much  as  they  pleased. 

It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  all  these  rival  int.Mests 
-iiliin-ing  in  vapors  would  necessarily  produce  clouds,  and  that 
rluuds  must  bring  on  a  tempest.  The  King  had  no  nuistache 
tt>  gnaw;  he  was  therefore  biting  the  handle  of  his  riding- 
wliij).  How  was  he  to  get  out  of  this  dilemma?  D'Artagnan 
was  looking  amiable  and  Colbert  sulky.  Whom  should  he 
attack  ? 

'■  We  will  consult  the  Queen,"  said  Louis  XIV.,  bowing  to 
the  royal  ladies. 

This  graciousness  on  his  part  moved  the  heart  of  JIaria 
T.resa,  who  was  generous  and  kindly  disposed,  and  who, 
l»'iug  left  to  her  own  free  will,  replied  respectfully,  "I  will 
ti'llow    the    King's    wishes,   as  always,  with  pleasure." 

"How  long  will  it  take  to  reach  Vaux  ■.""  asked  Anne  of 
Austria,  halting  over  each  syllable  and  pressing  her  hand  to 
\i>-v  achii'g  breast. 

••  An  hour  for  the  coaches  of  your  Majesty,"  replied  D'Ar- 
t;i,nian,  "on  these  fine  roads."  The  King  looked  at  him. 
••  And  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  King,"  he 
listened  to  add. 

••  We  should  arrive  before  nightfall,"  said  Louis  XIV. 

"  But  the  time  re(piired  to  lodge  the  King's  military 
liniiseliold,"  objected  Colbert,  softly,  "will  make  his  Majesty 
Imsc  all  the  advantage  of  his  speed,  however  great  it  may  be." 

-Double  ass  that  you  are!"  thought  D'Artagnan ;  "if  it 
v.i'ie  for  my  interest  to  demolish  your  credit,  I  could  do  it  in 
t.ii  minutes.  If  I  were  in  the  King's  place,"  he  added  aloud, 
•'  i!i  going  to  visit  M.  Fouquet  who  is  a  gallant  gentleman, 
I  should  leave  my  escort  behind  me;  I  should  go  as  a  friend, 
aiti-nded  only  by  my  captain  of  the  guards.  I  should  thus 
li"ri)me  in  my  host's  eyes  all  the  greater  and  the  more  sacred." 

The  King's  eyes  shone  with  joy. 

•  That  is  good  counsel,  mesdamcs,'"  he  said  ;  "  we  will  go  to 
^*'|■  a  friend  as  a  friend.  March  as  slowly  as  you  like,  gentle- 
iii''!i  of  the  household  ;  as  for  us,  messieurs,  forward  !  " 

And  he  galloped  ahead,  followed  by  all  the  cavaliers.  As 
f^r  Colbert,  he  hid  his  sulky  head  behind  his  horse's  neck. 

•■  I  shall  get  off,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself  as  he  galloped 
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aloiif»,  "  with  a  little  talk  t()  Araiuis,  this  very  night.  Av.d  then 
M.  FuiKiiw't  is  a  man  of  honor,  tnorJloux!  I  have  said  so,  and 
it  must  be  so," 

This  is  the  way,  towards  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with- 
out trumpets,  without  a<lvaiiced  guards,  witiiout  outriders  or 
musketeers,  the  King  presented  himself  before  the  great  gati> 
oi  Vaux,  where  Fou.piet,  being  forewarned,  had  been  waiting 
for  half  an  hour,  bareheaded,  and  surrounded  by  his  house- 
hold and  his  friends. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


NECTAK    AXD    AMBKOSIA. 

M.  FouQUET  held  the  stirrup  of  the  King,  who,  having  dis- 
mounted, bowed  graciously,  and  more  graciously  still  heW  out 
his  hand,  which  Fouquet,  in  spite  of  a  slight  resistance  on  the 
King's  part,  raised  to  his  lips.  The  King  wished  to  await  in 
tlie  outer  court  the  arrival  of  the  coaches,  nor  had  he  long  to 
wait.  The  roads  iiad  been  i)ut  in  fine  re^)air  by  tlie  superin- 
tendent's orders,  so  that  from  Melun  to  Vaux  there  was  hardb- 
a  stone  to  be  found  the  size  of  an  egg.  Thus  the  coach. 's 
rolling  along  as  if  over  carpet,  brought  the  two  queens  and 
their  ladies  to  Vaux  by  eight  o'clock,  without  jolting  or 
fatigue.  They  were  received  by  Madame  Fouquet,  and  at  the 
moment  of  their  arrival  a  light  as  bright  as  day  burst  forth 
from  all  the  trees,  the  vases,  and  the  marble  statues.  This 
magic  spectacle  lasted  until  their  majesties  had  disappean^d 
within  the  palace.  All  these  marvels— which  the  chronicler 
has  heaped  u]),  or  rather  ])reserved  in  his  pages,  at  the  risk  nf 
rivalling  the  novelist  —  these  splendors  of  vanquished  night 
and  subjugated  nature,  of  every  pleasure  and  luxury  whidi 
could  enthrall  senses  and  soul  alike  —  all  these  Fouquet  spread 
before  his  sovereign  in  this  abode  of  enchantment,  whose  like 
no  monarch  in  Europe  could  boast  of  possessing. 

We  will  not  dei^-ribe  the  great  bampiet  given  to  heir 
majesties,  nor  the  concerts,  nor  the  fairy-like  mascpies ;  wi  ui!l 
content  ourselves  "ith  depicting  the  "changes  which  passed 
over  the  King's  countenance  —  from  the  gay,  oj.en,  beaming  ex- 
pression it  wore  at  first,  to  the  sombre,  constrained,  p'"l 
irritated  look  it  gradually  assumed.     He  lemembered  bis  own 
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ipsidence,  with  its  moagio  luxury,  consisting  only  of  the  ajipiir- 
trn.uiops  of  royalty,  witliout  belonging  personally  to  the  King. 

■I'he  great  vases  of  the  Louvre,  the  antique  furniture  and 
plate  of  Henri  II.,  of  Francois  I.,  of  Louis  XL,  were  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  historical  relics,  mere  specimens  of  the  art 
nt  an  earlier  (lay,  the  cast-off  tools  of  the  trade  of  kingship 
W  liPieas.  with  Fouquet's  posses.sions,  the  value  was  as  much 
111  the  workmanship  as  in  the  materials.  Fouquet  ate  from 
t,'ijl(l  plate  winch  artists  of  his  own  had  cast  and  chiselled  for 
liiiii ;  Fouquet  drank  wines  of  which  the  King  of  France  did 
iM>t  even  know  the  nan»cs,  and  drank  out  of  goblets  each  more 
precious  than  the  whole  royal  cellars. 

What  could  be  said,  moreover,  of  the  halls,  the  tapes- 
tries, the  pictures,  the  throngs  of  servants  and  officers  of 
every  decnpMon?  What  of  the  service  in  which,  perfect 
elder  replacing  etiquette,  ease  and  comfort  replacing  rigid 
iv-ulation.s,  and  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  the  guest  be- 
'  line  the  supreme  law  of  all  who  obeyed  the  host  ? 

This  throng  of  servitors  busy  without  noise,  this  muiwtude 
''I  guests  less  numerous  than  tiie  servants,  these  myriads  of 
VKuids,  of  gold  and  silver  vases,  these  floods  of  light,  these 
laayses  of  unknown  flowers  for  which  the  hot-houses  had 
leei.  despoiled,  this  harmonious  whole,  in  short,  which  was 
I'lit  the  prelude  to  the  promised  fete,  ravished  all  the  guests, 
uho  testified  their  admiration  again  and  again,  not  alone  by 
voiee  and  gesture,  but  by  tiieir  deep  silence  and  rapt  attention, 
that  mute  language  of  the  courtier. 

As  for  the  King,  his  eyes  were  swollen  and  dilated-  he 
'!  ired  not  look  at  the  Queen.  Anne  of  Austria,  always  supe- 
n-r  in  pride  to  every  living  being,  crushed  her  host  by  the 
Withering  contempt  she  showed  for  everything  that  was  offered 
iH'r  The  young  Queen,  full  of  good-nature  and  curiositv,  ate 
«:!,!  a  hearty  appetite,  praised  Fouquet,  and  asked  the  names 
ol  various  fruits  which  appeared  upon  the  table.  Fouquet 
nt'lied  that  he  did  not  know  the  names  ;  the  fruit  came  from 
tiisown  liot-houses;  he  had  often  cultivated  it  himself,  being 
iiilm;sted  m  exotic  horticulture.  The  King  felt  the  delicacy 
ot  this  reply ;  but  he  was  only  the  more  humiliated  by  it  He 
thonght  the  Queen  a  little  too  familiar,  and  Anne  of  Austria 
a  mfle  too  Juno-like.     As  for  himself,   his  .me  aim   was    to 
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But  Fouquet  had  foreseen  all  this  ;  he  was  one  of  those  men 
who  foresee  everythiii;^. 

The  Kiiif^  had  expressly  declared  that  so  long  as  he  remained 
under  M.  Fonquet's  roof,  he  wished  his  repasts  not  to  be  con- 
ducted with  the  customary  etiquette,  and  accordingly  he  would 
dine  with  the  company ;  but  by  a  special  attention  of  the  su- 
l)erintendent's.  the  King's  dinner  was  served  apart,  as  it  were, 
in  the  miast  of  the  general  table.  This  dinner,  marvellous  in 
its  composition,  comprised  everything  which  the  King  habit- 
ually preferred.  Louis  therefore  had  no  excuse  —  he,  the 
finest  afipetite  in  his  kingdom  —  for  professing  that  he  was  not 
hungrj-. 

il.  Fouquet  did  better  still ;  he  had  seated  himself  at  table, 
in  obedience  to  the  King's  command,  but  as  soon  as  the  soujis 
were  served,  he  rose  and  waited  upon  the  King  himself,  while 
Madame  Fouquet  placed  herself  behind  the  armchair  of  the 
queen  mother.  The  disdain  of  Juno  and  the  sulks  of  Jupiter 
could  hold  out  no  longer  against  such  an  excess  of  graciousness, 
The  queen  mother  ate  a  biscuit  dij)ped  in  a  glass  of  San-Lucar 
wine,  while  the  King  ate  of  everything,  remarking  to  .M. 
Fouquet : 

"  It  would  be  impossible,  M.  le  Surintendant,  to  dine  bet- 
ter than  this." 

Upon  which  the  whole  court  set  to  devouring  what  was  set 
before  them  with  such  enthusiasm  that  it  looked  like  a  swarm  of 
Egyptian  locusts  settling  down  on  a  field  of  young  rye.  This 
did  not  prevent  the  King,  however,  when  his  huriger  was 
appeased,  from  becoming  gloomy  again,  ar.d  his  gloom  was 
deep  in  proportion  to  the  good  humor  he  hail  felt  called  upciu 
to  show,  and  all  the  deeper  for  the  deference  which  his  court- 
iers had  shown  towards  Fouquet. 

D'Artagnan,  who  could  eat  heartily  and  drink  deep  without 
letting  it  appear,  did  not  lose  a  mouthful,  and  yet  contrived 
meanwhile  to  make  a  host  of  observations  which  he  turned  to 
profit. 

The  supper  over,  the  King  did  not  wish  to  lose  his  walk. 
The  park  was  brightly  illuminated;  the  moon  besides,  as  if 
she  too  were  at  the  orders  of  the  Lord  of  Vaux,  was  silvering 
the  lakes  and  the  tree-tops  with  her  phosphorescent  iiglit- 
The  air  was  balmy,  the  shadowy  avenues  were  so  smooth  thai 
they  tempted  the  feet  to  tread  them.  The  fete  was  now  per- 
fect, for  the  King,  having  met  La  Valliere  at  the  turn  of  one  of 
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the  woodland  paths,  was  able  to  clasp  her  hand  and  say,  "  I 
love  you,"'  witliout  being  overheuid  —  except  by  M.  d'Aitag'nan, 
who  followed  him,  and  .M.  FoiKjuet,  who  preceded  him. 

The  night  of  enchantments  wore  on.  The  King  at  last 
,i>ked  the  way  to  his  chamber,  and  immediately  all  were  astir. 
The  (jueens  retired  to  the  sound  of  theorlios  and  flutes.  The 
King  found  on  the  staircase  his  musketeers  awaiting  him,  J 
IniKjuet  liaving  summoned  them  from  Melun,  and  ii.  ited  them 
III  supper.  l)'.\rt;ignan's  suspicions  were  at  once  ;ut  to  flight; 
lie  was  weary,  lie  had  supped  well,  and  wished  for  once  in  his 
life  to  enjoy  a  fete  given  by  a  real  king.  "xM.  Fouquet,"  he 
-lid  to  himself,  "is  the  man  for  me."' 

I'lie  King  was  conducted  with  great  ceremony  to  tlie  chamber 
-t  Abirph^^us,  of  which  we  owe  our  readers  some  slight  descrip- 
tion. Jt  was  the  most  vast  and  beautiful  room  in  the  palace. 
I.e  I'.run  had  painted,  on  the  vaulted  ceiling,  the  sad  and  the 
;-.v(ms  dreams  which  Morpheus  sends  to  kings  as  well  as  to 
i-.iic  mortals.  The  painter  iiad  enri(died  his  frescoes  with  all 
tiie  lovely  visions  to  which  sleep  gives  birth,  with  all  its 
honeyed  perfumes,  its  flowers  and  nectar,  all  the  voluptuous- 
iKss  and  repose  it  pours  down  upon  the  senses.  It  was  a 
ioiiij)osition  as  suave  and  delicious  on  one  side  as  it  was 
Miiister  and  terrible  upon  the  other.  The  poisoned  chalice, 
t lit- glittering  blade  suspended  over  the  head  of  tie  sleeper, 
- 'iieiers  and  phantoms  in  hideous  masks,  those  hfJf-shadow.s 
iiiMie  terrible  than  flaming  light  or  black  darkness  — all  these 
foinied  a  pendant  to  the  more  gracious  images. 

As  the  King  entered  this  magniflcent  chamber,  a  shudder 
jNi-sed  through  him.     Fouquet  asked  him  the  cause. 

••  T  am  drowsy,"'  replied  Louis,  somewhat  pale. 

•  l>oes  your  Majesty  wish  for  your  attendants  at  once  ?  " 

•  N'o,  I  have  several  persons  to  talk  with  first.  Let  M.  Col- 
! 'M  Ite  summoned." 

I'uuquet  bowed  and  left  th"  room. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 


IN    WHICH    GASCON    MKKTS    (iASCOV. 

Meanwhile  D'Artagnan  had  not  been  wasting  his  time  • 
such  indeed  was  not  his  liabit.  After  in<iuinng  for  Araniis' 
he  set  out  to  search  for  him  until  he  found  liini.  ' 

Now  no  sooner  liad  the  King  reached  Vaux  than  Araniis  ha.l 
retired  to  his  chamber,  doubtless  to  plan  some  new  gallant 
entertainment  with  which  to  give  jdeasure  to  his  .Majesty 
j)  Artagnan,  having  sent  up  his  name,  found  the  liishop  of 
V  annes  in  a  beautiful  chamber  on  the  second  floor,  called  the 
blue-room  on  account  of  its  hangings  ;  he  was  in  com  pan  v 
with  1  orthos  and  several  of  the  modern  Epicureans.  Araniis 
came  forward  to  embrace  his  friend,  and  offered  him  the  best 
scat ;  as  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  musketeer  was  re- 
serving himself  for  a  i)rivate  talk  with  Aramis,  the  Epicureans 
took  their  leave.  Porthos  alone  did  not  stir;  it  is  true  timt 
having  dined  well,  he  was  fast  asleep  in  his  chair,  so  that  tlie 
tetr-H-tetc  was  not  disturbed  by  his  i)re.sence.  Porthos  had  ii 
deep  sonorous  snore  which  formed  a  harmonious  bass  accom- 
paniment to  the  conversation. 

D'Artagnan  felt  that  it  was  for  him  to  open  it.  The  en- 
counter he  had  come  to  seek  was  a  rude  one ;  he  therefore 
entered  frankly  upon  his  subject. 

"  Well,  here  we  are  at  Yaux  !  "  he  said. 

"  Why,  yes,  D'Artagnan.  How  does  this  residence  please 
you  ?  ■'  •  ^ 

"  Greatly,  and  so  does  M.  Fouquet." 

"  Is  he  not  charming  ?  " 

"  He  could  not  be  more  so." 

"  They  say  that  the  King  began  by  being  somewhat  cold 
to  him,  but  that  his  Majesty  soon  grew  more  cordial." 

••  V  ou  did  not  notice  it,  then,  since  you  say  :  '  thev  say  so.'  " 

">o,  I  was  engaged  with  those  gentlemen  who 'have  just 
gone  out  in  preparing  for  the  play  and  the  tournament 
which  are  to  be  given  to-morrow." 

"  Ah,  indeed  I  You  are  the  organizer  of  these  fetes,  then  "  " 
_  "I  am  as  you  know,  a  friend  to  all  pleasures  of  the  imag- 
ination ;  I  have  always  been  more  or  less  of  a  poet." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  your  verses  ;  thev  were  charminc^  " 
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"  I  have  forgotten  thoin  ;  but  I  delight  in  learning  the 
vnst's  of  others,  whon  those  others  are  named  Moliere, 
i'rlisson,  La  Fontaine  —  "' 

•'  Do  you  know  what  idea  occurred  to  me  this  evening  at 
Slipper,  Araff'.s  ?  " 

•  No,  tell  me  what  it  was,  for  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
guess  it ;  you  have  so  many  ! " 

'•  Well,  the    idea  occurred 
I'i.uH'e  is  not  Louis  XIV."' 

••  What  ?  "cried  Aramis,  involuntarily,  looking  the  musketeer 
t  ill  in  the  eyes. 

■•No,  it  is  M.  Foufpiet.'' 

Aramis  breathed  again  and  smiled. 

•'  Ah  !  there  you  are,  jealous  like  all  the  rest !  I  will 
'A,i,i,'pr  that  you  caught  that  jjhrase  from  M.  Colbert." 

D'Artagnan,  by  way  of  throwing  Aramis  off  his  guard, 
iincpcded  to  relate  to  him  Colbert's  misadventures  with 
iv^jard  to  the  wine  of  Melun. 

-Ik"  comes  of  an  ugly  stock,  this  Colbert!"  said  Aramis 

••  Faith,  yes  !  " 

••  When  I  think,  too,"  added  the  bishop,  "that  the  fellow 
will  be  your  prime  minister  within  four  months  — " 
••  Bah!" 

•  .\nd  that  you  will  serve  him  as  you  did  Richelieu,  or 
Jlazarin  — " 

••  Or  as  you  serve  Fouquet,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  With  this  difference,  dear  friend,  that  M.  Fouquet  is  not 
-M.  Colbert." 

''  That  is  true,"  and  D'Artagnan  assumed  an  air  of  sadness. 
'•  l!ut,"  he  added  a  moment  later,  "  why  did  you  say  that  M. 
C' ibert  would  be  minister  four  months  hence  ?" 

"  P.eeause  M.  Fouquet  will  be  so  no  longer,"  replied  Aramis. 

■  He  will  be  ruined,  will  he  not?  "  asked  D'Artagnan 

■  Absolutely." 

■  Why  does  he  give  f?tes,  then  ?  "  asked  the  musketeer,  in 
a  :..ne  of  such  simple  benevolence  that  the  bishop  was  duped 
I'.v  It  for  a  moment;  "  why  did  not  you  dissuade  him  from 
It  ■/  •■ 

This  latter  remark  was  a  little  too  much,  and  Aramis'  sus- 
I'l'  i'Uis  were  revived. 

■  The  important  thing  is  to  keep  in  favor  with  the   King." 
•  By  ruining  one's  self  ?  " 
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"By  niiiiiiii,'  one's  self  for  ],iin,  yes." 
''  A  singular  calculation  that  I  "' 
"Necessity  !'' 

"  I  do  not  see  it,  my  dear  Araniis." 

"  I'.ut  yon   must !      Vou  liave  certainly   noticed   M.  Colbert's 
growing  animosity,  and    that  .M.  ( 'oibert  is  driving  the  Kiii',- 
on  to  rid  himself  of  tlie  superintendent?  '' 
•'  Oh,  yes  !  it  stares  one  in  the  face." 
"And  that  there  is  a  cabal  against  M.  Fouquet  ?  " 
"  That  is  well  known."' 

"  What  likelihood  is  there  that  the  King  would  side  against 
the  man  who  has  spent  all  he  possessed  to  please  him?" 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  musketeer  slowly,  unconvinced,  and 
anxious  to  lead  the  conversation  into  other  cliannels.     "  There 
are  follies  and   follies,"  resumed   D'Artagnan,  "  and  I  do  not 
like  all  these  that  you  are  comn.itting." 
"  To  what  do  you  refer  ?  " 

"I  grant  you  the  supper,  the  ball,  the  concert  and  the 
comedy,  the  tournament  and  the  fireworks,  the  illuminations 
and  the  gifts  —  all  these  are  well  and  good ;  but  are  not  these 
expenses  enough  ?  Was  it  necessary  to  re-ch)tlie  newly  his 
entire  household  ?  "' 

"  Quite  true  !  I  said  the  same  thing  to  M.  Fouquet,  and  he 
replied  that  if  he  were  rich  enough  he  would  offer  the  King  a 
chateau  entirely  new  from  the  weather  vanes  to  the  cellar.s, 
new  inside  and  out;  and  that  the  moment  the  King  had  ,lo- 
parted  he  would  burn  it  to  tlie  ground,  so  that  no  one  else 
should  ever  u.se  it." 

"  That  is  truly  Castilian  !  " 

"So  I  told  him,  and  he  added  this:  'I  shall  hold  him  my 
enemy  who  advises  me  to  spare  expense.'  " 

"It  is  simple  madness,  and  ,so  is  that  portrait." 
"  What  portrait  ?  "  said  Aramis. 
"  That  of  the  King  ;  the  surprise  —  " 
"  The  surprise  ?  " 

"Yes,  for  which  you  carried  away  those  samples  from 
Percerin's."  I)"Artagnan  paused.  His  shaft  was  fired  ;  he 
had  only  to  measure  its  effect. 

"  That  was  merely  a  graceful  attention,"  replied  Aramis. 
D'Artagnan  went  straight  to  his  friend,  took  him  by  both 
hands,  and  looking  him  full  in  the  eyes  :  "  Aramis,"  he  said, 
"  do  you  still  love  me  a  little  ?  " 
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"  ( 'an  you  question  it  ?  " 

,'■  *'',""i'  }y  »"^  '"^  '^OT^■w,  thon.  Why  did  you  take  sam- 
ini's  oi  tlie  King's  suit  Irom  IVrccrin  '/ " 

••  f'onie  with  me,  and  ask  poor  Le  Hnin,  who  lias  been  w.rk- 
iii;'  Hvt'f  it  for  hvo  days  and  nights.'' 

••  Arainis,  that  may  be  the  truth  for  every  one  else,  but  fur 

nil'  —  " 

■•  Really,  D'Artagiian,  you  surprise  me."' 

-1!.'  good  to  me.  Tell'me  the  trutli.  You  would  not  wish 
I  misliap  to  befall  me,  would  you  '.'  '' 

•■Dear  friend,  you  are  boconiing  ineomprehensible.  What 
':i'  devil  is  it  tiiat  you  suspect ".' " 

•  Do  you  believe  in  my  instincts?  Vou  believed  in  them 
•  Hc.  Well,  an  in.stinct  tells  me  that  you  have  some  secret 
I'liiject  on  hand." 

'•  I  '.'     A  secret  project  ?  " 

■  I  am  not  sure  of  it." 
•■  I'linlieii !  ■' 

•  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  could  swear  to  it." 

•  Indeed,  D'Artagnan,  you  give  me  deep  pain.     If  I  have 

I  '  'nith,  a  [iroject  upon  which  I  ought  to  keep  silence,  I  must 
!•  >i!cnt  to  you,  must  I  not'.'  If  I  had  one  which  1  ought  to 
I'v.MJ  to  you,  yon  would  have  known  it  long  before  this/' 

■■  Xo,  A  ram  is,  no,  there  are  projects  wldch  can  only  be  re- 
v>  lied  when  the  favorable  moment  arrives.'' 
••  Tiien,  my  good  friend,"  replied  the  bishop,  laughing-,  « it 
"lid  seem  that  the  favorable  moment  has  not  arrived  yet  " 
I'Artagnan  .shook  his  head  with  a  look  of  melancholy 

■  <  >h.  friendship !  friendship  !  ''  he  exclaimed,  "  hollow  name  ' 

II  :;■  IS  a  man  who,  if  I  asked  it  of  him.  ^vould  let  himself  be 
flit  111  pieces  for  me." 

'■  'I'hat  is  true,"  said  Aramis,  nobly. 

•  And  this  man,  who  would  shed  every  drop  of  blood  in  his 
I'liis  for  me,  will  not  open  for  me  one  little  corner  of  his  heart 
Mu.ndship    I  repeat,  is  only  a  mockery  and  a  delusion  like 
t'v.ivtlnngbnghtin  this  world  " 

■  Do  not  speak  thus  of  our  friend.ship,"  replied  the  bishop 
I"  I  t^)ne  of  firm  conviction.  "  It  is  not  of  the  sort  you  are 
-   '  ntiing.  '  "^ 

I>.K)k  at  us,  Aramis.  Here  we  are  three  out  of  four  !  You 
^1"  :  v<'  me,  I  distrust  you,  and  Porthos  sleeps !  A  fine  trio  of 
Iii'iius,  are  we  not  ?  a  noV)le  remnant !  " 


:> 
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"OriPthniK  rcai.  s.iy  t..  vo.i,  D'Aitagiiaii,  and  I  :woar  it 
upon  the  K"si.els.  I  I.,vp  y,,i,  us  always.  If  1  over  s.-eiu  t.. 
(listnist  yon,  it  is  on  ac.'.Mint  of  oth.Ts,  not  on  aoc(.iint  of  you 
an.l  nip.  In  what.-v.T  I  ,1,,,  and  in  wl.atever  I  snccp«d  you 
shall  have  [)art.      IM-oniisc  nic  the  sann;  favor!  speak  '" 

"If  I  am  not  -reatly  dereived,  Aianiis,  these  are  wonls 
whieh,  proiK)un(ed  at  tliis  moment,  are  full  of  L'enerositv '  " 

"  It  is  possible."  •'  ' 

"Von  are  eonsj-irin-;  as,'ainst  M.  Colbert.  If  tliat  is  a!! 
mnr,l„,a.r.'  tell  me  so  at  once.  I  have  the  instrnment,  I  will 
l)ull  the  t(H>tli  I  " 

Aramis  eonld  not  hide  a  smile  of  .lisdain  which  pa.ssed  over 
Jus  noble  face. 

th'iV?"^  '^  ^  were  conspiring  against  M.  C'oll)ert,  what  harm  m 

"Oh,  no!  that  would  be  too  small  a  matter  for  you-  and  it 
was  not  to  overthrow  Colbert  that  you  asked  for  those  sampl-s 
tron,  I  ercerin.  Oh,  Aramis!  you  and  I  are  not  foes,  we  are 
brothers  Ted  me  wliat  you  are  about  to  undertake,  and  o„ 
tlie  taith  of  I)  Artagnan,  if  I  cannot  aid  you,  I  swear  to  re- 
main neutral." 

"  I  am  undertaking  nothing,"  said  Aramis. 

"  Aramis,  a  voice  speaks  within  me  and  enlightens  me  •  tlmt 
voice  has  never  deceived  me.  Vou  are  conspiring  against  the 
King.  '  'OS 

"  Against  tlie  King  !  "  cried  the  bishop,  affecting  displeasure. 
\^our  face  will  not  convince  me.     Against  the  King,  I  le- 
pCcir. 

"Will  you  come  to  my  as.sistance  ?  "  pursued  Aramis,  with 
nis  ironical  laugh. 

"  Aramis,  I  will  do  more  than  assist  you,  I  will  do  more  than 
remain  neutral,  I  will  save  you."' 

"  You  are  mad,  D'Artagiian."' 

"  I  am  the  wi^ci  uf  us  lwo." 

"  Y""»  to  susi)ect  me  of  seeking  to  assassinate  the  King' '' 

"  \\  ho  spoke  of  that '.'  "  said  the  musketeer. 

"  Let  us  understand  each  other,  then.  I  do  not  see  what  anv 
one  could  do  against  a  legitimate  king  such  as  ours  except  to 
assassinate  him."  ^ 

D'Artagiian  made  no  reply. 

« You  have,  besides,  your  guards  and  musketeers  here," 
pursued  the  bishop. 
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K"iiiint'fs  Iioiiso,  but  111  your  (jwn. 
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"True:-' 

'•  \'iiu  are  not  in  M. 
"  'I'nu'  aKiiiii  ."■ 

••Ami  you  know  tluf   at  tins  yovy  l.our  M.  Colbort  is  a.lvis- 

:..'theK,n>^aKa,nst   M.   lM.u.,u..t.  ,juM  as  vou  vvouM  perils 

"i.sel  huM  -t  I  w,.,-."  not  of  tl...  party.-        "  PP'iiaps 

A  frien.ls  word  is  truth,      [f   |   mnli-ae  raisinw  a  tinker 
.anst   t^e   son  of   Ann.  of  Au.tr.a,  th.  tru.   Ku.'  of     In 
'1'"  of  Prance,  ,    ,t  ,s  not  n.y  f^rn,  .nfntion  to  bow  before 
'  H.   If  „■   n.y  tl.o-Khts  t.Mnorrou-  is  not  .lestined  to  be  the 

Aramis  liad  pronounced  these  words  with  his  face  turned 
■ward  t},e  alcove  of  his  cha.nber,  in  which  D'Artagnan  who 
"■'-■er.had  h.s  back  to  the  alcove,  could  not  suMect    In 

'  .     h  ch  these  words  were  pronounced,  the  .solenu.ity  of  the 
;     J    t,'.       .  "l"-'^^^.^^^'-  ^I'«  >nost  complete  satisfaction 
;_^took    both   of   Aranns-    hands   in    his  and    pressed  thel!; 

\''r/i'  ^"1  supported  his  reproaches  without  frtdng  pale 
ho  blushed  before  his  praises.      D'Artagnan  ,i.    eived^  Id 
..  bonor,  but  D  Artagnan  conHding  put  bin.  to  shame 
ntXr''  ^"'"^"  "   ^'  '^'*''  ^'"bracing  him    to   hide   his 

■  Vcs,  my  service  calls  me  ; 
'be  night."' 

■  Where  are  y..H  to  sleep  ?  " 
In  the  King-s  antechamber,  it  seems.     And  Portlios  "  " 

■  Ob.^    ake  bun  ^.th  you  ;  his  snoring  is  like  a  cannonade." 
vn  .  he  does  not  share  vour  rfwiw,  then"" 

uher?''''"'     "^   ^''"  ^""  ^I'^'-tm^^nt  of'  his  own,  I  know 

lo'-fliT/^h"  11'^  '^^  nmsketeev,  whose  last  suspicion  was 
i.Ml   P    fV   ^'  this  separation  of  the  two  associates.     He 


I  have  to  take  the  watchword 


,„,,   u    4.\.        --r-.>.wv,..  v,i   lup  nvo  associate,s.     He 

vL  roughly  on  the  shoulder;    the  latter  replied 


'■"ine!"  said  D'Artagnan. 

!V'''' '  (^^'^'"^"'  i'^'"  ^."'»'^' ''  ''  y^^  ?     %  ^v-hat  lucky 
;'  <^  —     Uh  .  1  remember.  I  am  at  th*^  fafo  of  \'o..-  ..  *' 

1"  your  tine  new  suit !  " 


:> 
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"V.'s;   It   was  vrycivil    „„    tl.p    part    .,f    M.    C^awWu    .!.■ 

\  nil,. If,   WiiS   It   nut  '.'  " 

■•  llu>l. :  •'  sai.l  At.iMii.,  ..  v.m;  an-  trea-im-  h.-avily  onu.iL'l.  fu 
incak  thniii^'h  tlip  tlonr.  ' 

••Oh.  f'lu-  :  ••  saul  tin-  nmskK.vr.     "  Tins  ••hainh.-r  is  .iir.vtlv 
"M'l  the  doiac." 

-An.l  f  .ii.l  n.,ts..l,.ctitl„raf.MicinKl.ali.'-a(l,l..,ltl.<.  hish.H, 

';  Mm-    Ki.i-s    cliaiulMM-    l.as    ,i,h.m    its    .■nlm-   all   tlw  s..lt 

'ifli^'l.ts  of  .shiuib.T.      Dm  not  f,M-.-t  that  mv  M.mm-  is  tlir  lii.in  ' 

t..  that  .•.•iliM-      (;o..,l.iu-ht,  truMi.ls,  in  trn  iMimit..s  I  shall  hi". 

snimd  aslct'ii.'' 

Au.l    Aiai     s  a(r..in|>anie.l  thorn  tu  thr  .l,.,,,-,  smilin^^r  ,,i,,;,,. 
jiM  ly.       III..,,,    no    M,o„,>,-    wpiv    thry   ,mtsi,h.    the    .lu,„-   than 
.nlii,,^^  ,t  ,-a,-„lly  l,H,i„.l   thorn.  ai,.l  v\us\u.^  „,.  all  chinks  „■' 
th..  nindoNvs,  h..  call,.,!:    ••  .Mu„seiKii.',ir !   MunsoiKH.-ur  ' - 

I  h.  ipi-..  ai.,.t.are,l  IVon.   th.'  alc.v..,  p„^l,i„j,.  asi.le  a  sli.lin - 
Iiaiifl  hohiinl  the  bed. 

"  He  was  full  (,f  snspi.-i,,,,,  your  M.  .rAita-naii,"  he  said 

'•Ah.  yoii  lecotrniz.^d  I)'.\itai,'i,ai,,  then'.'" 

"  liefoi(>  yoii  called  hii„  liy  name."' 

'•  He  is  your  caiitaiii  of  iimsketeers." 

"  He  is  t>nly  devoted  to  mr,-  replie.l  Philippe,  emphasizintr 
th.'  pionoiiii.  » I    '        I  s 

"  Faithful  as  a  doj,' ;  htit  he  bites  .sometimes.  U  D'Avta-'iian 
d..esnot  reco-nize  yo,i  before  tln.fhrr  .lisappenrs,  vou  "niav 
ivly  ,.po„  l)-A,-ta^'nai,  to  all  eternity;  for  then,  if  he  h:i.s  s.'.., 
n..tl„>,;,'.  he  k'^eps  h,s  ti.h.lity  :  if  on  the  oth.-r  han.l,  he  .sees  tu„ 
lat.',  ho  IS  a  (iascon  an.l  will  never  admit  that  he  has  been 
(...(■eived. 

'•  S.i  1  tho,ii,'ht.     What  are  we  to  do  now  •' " 

'•  Von  are  t(.   pnt    yourself  at  yonr   post   of  observation  to 
vat..l,  the  Kin^'  at  the  moment  of  refilling,  so  that  you  mav  .^..e 
h..vv  to  perform  that  Httio  coieiuunv.- 

•'  \  pry  ^'ood  !     Wheie  shall  I  p.lace  i„yself  "  " 

-Un  this  foldin.  chair.  I  will  slip  asi.le  a  panel  in  tl..> 
H..or.  an.l  yon  ean  l..ok  throu-h  this  opening,  whi..h  correspo.nls 
with  one  of  the  false  wm.l.nvs  in  the  dome  of  the  Kin  -'s 
cliamber.     Can  you  see  now  ?  " 

■•  I  see  the  King,"  and  Philippe  starte.l  as  at  the  si-ht  of  mm 
enemy.  " 

''  What  is  he  doinir  ?  " 

'*  lie  IS  mvitiiiL^  some  man  to  nit.  ilown  V^Q^rl^i  v.-t-.-.  »> 
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"  M.  F()U(]uet  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  not  hfl  ;  wait  a  luoment  —  " 
"The  iKjtf'.s,  prince,  tlit>  po  it  raits  " 
^    -The  nan  whom  the  K.ny  is  re.p.osting  to  sit  down  is  M. 

■  h,!;:!!:;!!  r '"'  '"    ^''"    ''"'«'^    '"— ^  ■  "  "'-^  Aranu. 

••  Louk  lor  yourself." 

Antniis  ,,e,.n.,I  ,lown  tliroMjrh  tho  oponinK'  in  the  floor       '<  It 
^    'n,Iee.lColl,e,.t,  'hesai.i.  M>h,  n.onsei,M,eur,what  are  we -.bo, 

'■  l)oes  he  accept  ■/"  asked  Aianiis. 
"  yo,  he  remains  standinj,'." 

'•  Let  us  listen   prince,"  and  the  future  king  and  the  future 
re-    hung  eagerly   upon   the   words    of   th'se  n  ere   n.ort^Tls 
1  they  lield  in  their   ..ou-Ar   o..,i   v „.i.  .,         ,.     '"""•lis 


1 1, 
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;<^olI>ert."  said  the  King,  "you  caused  me  great  annoyance 
••Sire — I  was  aware  of  it."' 
,;'<Jood:  I   like   that  answer.     Yes,  you  were  awire  of  if 
l-^'-ie  was  courage  in  what  you  did."  '*• 

•  I  ran  the  risR  of  displeasing  your  Maiestv  ■  hnf  T  ,i;  i 

\  h,  t  !}ou  feared  .something  on  my  account?" 

!'ea  Lolbet,   Mor  a  subject  does  not  offer  such  a  bano net 
'■j  .''.sk,,,,  unless  It  be  to  smother  him  under  a  weight  of  gid 

And   having   launched   this    refined  jest,    Colbert   awaiterl 

--ntly   Its    effect    on    the    King;  ind '  I Jis    XIV    'the 

;   .-;^t   and   most   fastidious   man  in  his   kingdom.  foVJl! 
-'^  ovOu  tiiio  pieaaaiitry. 


•I 
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"  Jou  \vill  be  su  good  as  to  inform  me,  then/' 

"  Lusily,  to  tlie  last  faitliii„r  ■' 

"I  know  that  your  cah-ulations  can  be  depended  on  " 
teu^I^::^:^^  ''-  '^^^  '^'-^'^>-  ^^  ^-e,uired  ■;.  au  u. 

"  '^J'f'J  <!*>  not  all  possess  it "' 
j.^^  1  thank  your  Majesty  lor  a  tribute  so  flattering  from  your 

known  to Sl^'ol!"''  "  '''•''  ^""^*^'"^^^  '"'h'  -"1  the  fact  ,s 

we,  know  its  source  and  acxiselum'  "'^  *'''^*'''  ''"'" 

"  Uhat  IS,  then   the  source  of  M.  Fouquet's  wealth  "  •' 
.^  ::0h!  an  intendant's  office  often  benellts  thole  who  oc-cu,,v 

"And  so,  if  the  dead  could  speak  —  " 
'  Y^y  speak  sometimes,  Hire.     Head  '  " 
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The  King  read  Mazarin's  letter,  which,  being  already  known 
lo  the  reader,  since  the  disagreement  between  Madame  de 
<  htnreuse  and  Aramis,  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

••  I  do  not  fully  understand  this,"  sai.l  the  King,  deeply  in- 
terested. ^  -^ 

"Your  Majesty  has  not  yet  the  practice  of  clerks  in  the  ad- 
iiiinistration." 

••  I  see  that  there  is  a  question  of  money  given  to  M.  Fouquet '' 

"  Thirteen  millions  —  a  considerable  sum  ! "' 

■•  Most  surely.  JUit  these  thirteen  millions  must  have  caused 
.1  .iehcit  in  the  acctmnts.  That  is  what  I  do  not  understand, 
a-^  i  tell  you.     How  was  such  a  deficit  possible  ?  " 

"  I'ossible  :  perhaps  not,  but  I  assure  you  it  was  real." 

••  You  say  that  these  thirteen  millions  are  lacking  in  the 
accounts  ?" 

••  I  d<j  not  say  so,  but  the  registry  does." 

•;  -Vnd  this  letter  of  M.  de  Mazarin's  indicates  the  use  to 
which  they  were  appropriated,  and  the  name  of  the  deposi- 
t  iry  '.' 

'•  As  jour  Majesty  can  judge  for  yourself." 

•  Yes,  and  it  follows  from  this  that  M.  Fouquet  has  not  yet 
I.  -tored  the  thirteen  millions."' 

••  That  is  evident  from  the  accounts,  undoubtedly,  Sire." 

'•  Well,  and  consequently  —  " 

"  Consequently,  Sire,  since  M.  Fouquet  has  not  restored  the 

irteen  millions,  he  must  have  approi)riated  them  to  his  own 
.  '•:  and  with  tlipse  thirteen  millions  he  is  in  a  position  to  ex- 
1-11(1  more  than  four  times  as  much  in  pomp  and  munificence 
1-  your  Majesty  was  able  to  do  at  Fontainebleau,  where  we 
\  iit  but  three  millions,  as  you  may  remember." 

i"or  a  bungler  at  diplomacy,  this  was  an  adroit  stroke  of 
M^oness  to  evoke  thus  the  remembrance  of  the  fete  where  the 
Kng  had,  for  the  first  time,  thanks  to  a  word  of  Fou.niet's 
''•■II  made  conscious  of  his  inferiority.     Colbert  received  at 

ux  the  attront  which  Fouijuet  had  given  at  Fontainebleau, 

1,  like  a  good  financier,  he  returned  it  with  interest.     Havin^' 

s  predisposed  the  King's  mind,  Colbert  had  little  leti  to  do" 

perceived  it,  for  the  King  had  become  gloomy,  and  Colbert 
a'aited  his  next  word  with  an  impatience  as  great  as  that  of 
1    nippe  ftnd  Aramis  in  their  post  of  observation. 

J)o  you  know  what  results  from  all  this,  M.  Colbert  ?"  said 

King,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection. 
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"  No,  Sire,  I  do  not  know  " 

"  But  it  is  so." 

!!  I  "'':•"'  to  say,  being  once  declared,  M.  Colbert  —  " 
1  think  It  might  be  so  to-morrow,  if  your  Maiestv       » 
^^.^<JUre  I  not  M.  Fou.uet'.s  gne.t/''  reju.ned  ui: t i;;i,  .„. 

wliieht/v  "1^'  "'  ''^-^iT"  ^^'^'T where,  and  above  all  in  housos 
wliieh  have  been  paid  for  with  his  money  " 

"t!!nf^  nir^'^  tTf  ?i'\^'"liPI'e,  ni  a  low  vo^'e  to  Aramis 
"tliat  the  architect  who  built  this  dome  for-  .einrr  V^^Tl 
use  It  would  be  put,  ought  so  to  have  con  tnv       J?  l^  ^ 

"  ^  liad  thought  of  that,"  said  Aramis,  "  but  M  Colbert  i. 
so  near  the  King  at  this  moment !  "  Colbert  i. 

"  True  !  it  would  open  the  succession  " 

"Of  winch    oVronsieur  your  brother  would   reap  all   the  ad 
vant^  monseigneur.     Therefore  let  us  be  still  Ld  conJimt 

"We  shall  not  listen  long,"  said  the  young  prince. 
"  ^\  hy  so,  monseigneur  "  "  ^        8  p 

<"  AnT"  r  'f  ^  m'"  ''•'  ^^'"-  ^  should  no  longer  reply  " 
And  what  would  you  do  then  "  "  ^ 

flectLn.""^'^  "'"""'  "'''"^  to-morrow  to  give  myself  time  for  re- 

w^llJ^Iisti^toS^:^'    '^^   '''-'    ^-'    ^"^'"^    ^«'b^- 

'a^te!hat^?'i'^'''"^'^^"P"7  '''""^"'S  *he  conversation, 
ull    ,f       ,  ^  g^'o^^'ing  late  ;  1  must  to  bed." 
Ah        exclaimed  Colbert,    "  I  thought  that  -  " 

cleci.^on.- °""'""'"'-     ^"  '^"^  '""^'^'"^  ^  «hall  have  come  to  a 

eontrdfj,!  him  .'eff''''"  ^••^*"™^^,f^«lbert,  incensed,  although  he 
controlled  himself  in  presence  of  the  Kin<r 

"My  attendants  !  "  cried  the  King 

1  he  king's  attendants  entered  the  apartment.     Philinne  w>s 

about  to  quit  his  post  of  observation  muippcT^.s 

"A    moment   longer,"   said   Aramis,    with   his   accustomed 
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^.ntleness  of  manner.  '•  What  lias  „  .st  taken  place  is  merely 
a  detail,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  attach  no  importance  to  it'- 
iMit  tiie  night  service,  the  etiquette  of  the  King's  retiring' 
lilt,  monseurnftiir    iu   r.f  irit-^i    ; j. t         "   ,  .    °' 


that,  monseigneur,  is  of  vital  importance. 
yen  must  go  to  your  bed.     Look  !    Look  ! " 


Learn,  learn  how 


CHAPTER  XLIL 


COLBERT. 

KisTORY  will  tell  us,  or  rather  history  has  told  ns,  of  the 
"v,.nts  of  the  morrow,  of  the  splendid  fetes  given  by  the  super- 
i^N  .nleiit  to  his  King.  Two  great  writers  have  preserved  for 
■  tlip  memorable  dispute  which  took  place  between  "the 
i  intaiii  and  the  cascade,"  between  "La  Fontaine  and  the 
.  .;mal.s,    as  to  which  could  afford  the  greatest  pleasure 

I  !ius  the  day  passed  amidst  joy  and  diversion ;  there  was  a 
li'uienade,  a  banquet,  a  comedy:  and  Poithos,  to  his  great 
sn-prise,  recognized  "  ^L  Coquelin  de  Voliere  "  performing  iii  the 
J'rr.oi-Lrs  Fuehnixr  as  M.  de  Bracieux  de  Pierref(mds 
>ivl('(l  that  play. 

La  Fontaine  did  not  judge  it  in  quite  the  same  way,  as  we 
ii|  IV  see  by   the  following   lines,    written   to   his   friend.   M 

.Maicron:  ' 

1  "  Cesl  un  odvrage  de  Mo/iire. 
Cet  ecrivain,  par  sa  maniire 
Ckarme  a  present  toute  la  cour, 
De  la  fafon  que  son  .  Tm  court 
II  doit  Sire  par  deld.  Home. 
J'en  suis  raii,  car  c'est  un  homme." 

A    n-e  perceive.  La  Fontaine  had  profited  bv  P^lisson's  advice 
•"■  :  l>olished  his  rhymes. 

i'"itiios  shared  in  a  measure  La  Fontaine's  opinion,  and 
•••  iM  iiave  said,  with  him:  "  Parc/leii  /  this  Moliere  is  the 
""I   tor  me,'  but  only  in  regard  to  costumes.     In  regard  to 


'  Here  If  a  work  of  oar  Moltere. 
Tiiix  writer  hy  his  style  so  rare 
Hn«  charmeil  the  criilcB  of  the  court, 
And  fame  then  carried  the  report 
TIM  lioyond  Uomu  itH  echoes  ran, 
Ucjoiee  with  me :  here  is  a  man  I 
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plays,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  eyes  of  M.  Hrac-ieux  ,le  I'ierro- 
londs  Moli.M',.  was  inerelv  a  /■.^w-wiitpr 

]?iit  the  Kin.i,',  still  preuccupied  with  the  srene  c,f  the  ..ipht  be- 

Jiim  -daring  the  whole  conrse  of  this  dav  so  erow.led  with 
bn  Ihant.  unexpected  incidents,  in  whud.  ail  "the  nut.ve  Is  of 

Arabian  Nights  seemed  to  be  conjure.l  up  before  his  eves  - 
the  King  remained  cold,  reserved,  taeiturn.     Xo^.iing  ' Va  in} 

o  draw  a  smile  from  him.  It  was  evident  that  some  d4  Iv- 
bur.ed  resentment  was  rising  witldn  him  as  a  nunintain-brLi 

I'i.^^  h  ?  :'■'■""'  ^''^  r'  'S^'''^^'^'-^'"!  «^'-^ams,  and  that  in  ris- 
ing' It  had  stirred  up  the  deidhs  of  his  being.  Only  as  div 
wore  on  towards  noon  did  he  begin  to  resume  some  de-u-ee  i 
serenity ;  ,t  was  as  if  he  ha.>  -  ,„e  to  a  final  resolution 

his  walks,  ..onciu. led  tliat    .:.  .v  >nt  which  he  awaited  could 
not   be   long  delayed.     For  once  Colbert  seemed  to  move  m 
.Mieert  with  the  H.sho,,  of  Vannes,  an.l  if  for  everv  pi  "p  i  k 
th  whudi  he  stung  the  King's  heart,  he  had  received  an  ev 
p.ess  onler  from  Aramis,  he  could  not  have  done  better.     All 
that  day  the  Kmg,  evidently  feeling  the  need  of  keeping  otf 
some  dark  thought  that   pursued  him,  sought   the   soc  ety     f 
•   M.'  FolI-^L?'  ^'''"''*'"'^^  ^-^  '"^  "^'^  ^••■°'"  tl'-t  of  M.  Colbert^nd 
The  evening  came.     The  King  had  expressed  .-.  wish  not  (o 
^omenU  1/"'''  ""?  ""''''  ''^'^^  '''  '^^^'--'  supper  and 
pistoles,  and  having  won  them,  put  them  in  his  pocket  and 
rose,  saying,  "  ( Jentlemen,  to  the  park  ' '' 

He  found  the  ladies  already  there.    As  we  have  said,  he  h  id 
won  and   pocketed  a  thousand  pistoles  ;  but  M.  Fouquet 

fited't^  1^  rr  'Tf^'T''^ ''  ^^^  ^■-"•^*-'-^  had  a!.so  hi;, ' 

h  ed  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  liv.vs 
Iherefore    he  countenances  or  tlie  officers  of  the  Kind's  h-use- 

whi ch  h.  wl'^        '"^'  "^•^'-.^^l^'^'J''  i»  spite  of  his  winnings,  to 
whi.h  he  was  by  no  means  insensible,  there  still  spread  a  dark 

o  tm       ''''^rV  ""  '''  *'^  ^^'^'•"*'^-  *  '^'^--t  --  -^iti" 
f  r  the  W  "    ''^f '  /'I  '"tf "'I'-^'-t  ^'^^   th.-re  by  appointment 

nr  the  King,  who  had  hitherto  avoided   him.  now  motioned 
hmi  to  approach,  and  they  turned  together  toward  the  depths 
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1  ...t  La  \  allim'  ha.l  also  observo.l  tl,e  sombre  brow  and  flam- 
inyyes  of  the  King  and  as  n,.tl.in.  whicd.  s,u.,uld..ed  inlus 
-  .1  as  in.penetrablo  to  her  atfec^tiun.  sho  understood  at  once 
'  :  U  this  repressed  wrath  threatened  sun.e  one.  She  thLrre 
i    -j   herse  f  .n  the  path  of  revenge  l.ke  an  angel  of  mer    -    ' 

I  uU  of  sadness,  contused  and  half  frantic  at  havin-r  been  so 
-:..' separated  from  her  lover,  agitate.l  by  this  inward  storni 
-n.h  she  ha.l  div.ned,  she  showed  herself  at  Hrst  to  the  Ki  g 
v.nh  su..h.an  air  ot  embarrassment,  that  in  his  sombre  mood 
t:...  King  interi)reted  it  unfavorably. 

1  lien  as  they  were  ah.ne,  or  nearly  so,  _  for  Colbert,  on  T.er- 
-vHig  the  young  lady,  had  withdrav^n  respectfully  a  few  pace 

the  King  approached  La  Valliere,  and  took  hereby  the  hand 

■•  Mademoiselle,    he  .said,  "  may  I,  without   indi.scretion  ask 

-Oh,  Sire!      if,    indeed,    I    am  agitated  and  my  eyes  are 
!M',j'c,sty  '        '       '''  ^""  '*^'  '*  ''  '^''^^'  ^^^  '^^'^^^■^  "f  ^•'^"i' 

"My  .sadness?     Oh,  you  read  me  ill,  mademoiselle.     It  is 
!>•  t  sadness  which  is  weighing  upon  me." 
••  U  hat,  then,  is  it,  Sire  ?  " 
"  Humiliation." 

•  Humiliation  ?     Oh,  what  are  yon  saying  ?  " 

1.^  S"'we7l'''^^"*.  '''^''^  ^  ""^'"«"«  «*her  should 
•    >i,a.ster.     ^^  ell,  look  about  you,  and  see  if  I  -  the  Kin-  of 

.h''''*h7;onH    ''  f '•['.^^'l  .^''f;'l-e  the  king  of  these  domains  ! 

I  Mnnk"hrtt;rkl;,g"^-- "^'  '^^  '^'^"'^  ^"^^  ^^^^^'  "-^  ^^'^- 

■•  U'hat  then  ?  "  said  La  Valliere,  terrified 

•  Ihat^this  king  is  a  faithless  servant,  who  has  grown  nrond 
-  -;a  th  stolen  from  me  !  But  I  will  turn  the 'f^te  oF  th^ 
j  ■  •  ti  minister  into  mourning,  wi.ich  the  nymph  of  Vaux,  as 
t'  ■  I'oets  say,  shall  long  remember." 

•  .Mas  !  your  Majesty " 

.    '   nW,w'"*''-'"v'. V  ^'^ '^°  ^':""  *'"^"  ^^-   Fouquet's  part?" 
•limed  Louis  XIV.,  impatiently. 

V    M^\i.t'!"    I  T'^'^  °",^^  ^'^  >■""  '^  3'«"  ^'-^  ^e"  informed? 
a'     sitionr*"^  "'"''^  "''^"  °"''''  *^^  ''"'"'^^  ""^  ""'''^ 

'  "uis  XIV.  motioned  Colbert  to  approach 
■^'*^^^:.^l-..^'"l^^''^-"  ''^'^  the  young  prince,  "for  in  truth  I 
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Mievo  tl.a     .uKlemoiselle  .le  la  Valli.Ve  here  needs  vo.u-  uoi,I 
to  .u.ihnn  the  word  of  the  King.     Tell  maden.oiselle  what  M 

to  listen.     iAi !  it  will  not  be  hmg.-' 

Why  did  Louis  XIV.  insist  thus  ?  For  a  very  simple  rc;,- 
son  :  ns  heart  was  not  at  rest,  his  mind  was  not  fully  co,,. 
vinr-ed  He  d.vn.ed  some  dark,  obscure,  tortuous  inri-n 
beneath  tins  story  of  the  thirteen  n.illions;  and  he  wished  , 
have  the  pure  heart  of  La  Valliere  approve,  if  but  bj  s  tl 
w^oni,  the  resolutu)n  he  had  taken,  and  whieh  he  yet  hesitated 
to  carry  into  execution. 

"  Speak    monsieur,-  sai.l   La  Valliere   to  Colbert,  who  had 
appiwhed;  "  sp..tk,  since  the  King  de.sires  me  to'  listen  r,, 

imised'"   "'^  '      *  ''  '"""   "^    '"•'•'^  ^^-   ^^«"1"«t  '' 

"  Oh,  nothing  very  heinous,  mademoiselle,"  he  replied   with 

a  lowering  mien  ;  "  a  mere  abuse  of  conlideuce  " 

''Speak,  speak,  rolbert!  and  when  you  have  told  all,  leav. 

us^and   go   call    M.  d  Artagnan,  for  I  have   orders    to   gi^. 

mo  iM.d  Artagnan,  Sire?     I    implore  you  to  iell  me.-' 

^aMieiiJ  to  arrest  this  arrogant  Titan,  who,  faithful  to 
his  device,  threatens  to  scale  my  heaven  !  - 

"  Arrest  M.  Foucpiet,  do  you  "say  ?  " 

"Ah!  that  surprises  you." 

"  I'luler  his  own  roof  ?  "' 

where'!'^  ""'  •     "  ^'  '^"  S"*^*>-'  »»«  i«  ^^  guilty  here  as  else- 

stn.^ngrK;,:?to^i:^;^^.!^''"-'^^^  ^^^^^  — ^i- 

roibert  laughed  a  low  laugh.     The  King  turned  about  at 
the  hissing  sound  of  this  mirth. 

ri.ff'v'^  'T^?'''^'^   La  Valliere,  « it  is  not  M.  Fouquet  I  am 
defenduig,  it  is  your.se]f."  4     "  -^  "^ 

"  -^le  !  —  you  defend  me  !  " 

"Sire,  you  dishonor  yourself  by  giving  such  an  order." 

wrath'    '?<T'  7\f  '■  "  T''''''^  '^'  ^•""'  ^"^»">g  ^^I'ite  with 
pisi^in  "     "  '  "'^'^^"■"'«^"'^'   yo»  speak  with  a  strange 
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"Mv    passion    IS  not   in    words,  Sire,  but    in    servint?  your 

il.«sty      replied  the   noble  girl.     "I  would   give  my  life  for 
f'lHl  if  It  were  needed,  and  witl.  the  same  passion  " 

<  olbert  tried  to  mutter  something  inarticulate.  Thereupon 
1.  \  alhere,  that  lamb  of  gentleness,  turned  with  flashing  eves 
-;m1  imposed  s-'ence  upon  him.  '     ' 

-Monsieur,''  she  said,  ••  when  the  King  acts  rightly,  were  it 
uMinst  me  and  mine,  I  am  silent,  but  when  the  Kii."  would 
.:■■'■  wrongly,  even  to  serve  me  and  those  1  love,  I  mi-st^'speak  " 

••  iiiit  it  api)ears  to  me,  mademoiselle,  that  I  too  love  the 
King. 

••  Ve,s,  moi.sieur,  we  both  love  him  each  in  our  own  way/' 
ni.liod  La\alliere,  withan  aceent  whieh  penetrated  to  the 
i:.,.rtot  the  youthful  King.  "Only  I  love  him  so  ardentlv 
'..It  all  the  world  knows  it,  so  purely  that  the  King  himself 
■i-s  nut  doubt  my  love.  He  is  my  King  and  mv  master,  I 
-n  his  humble  servant ;  but  whoever  touches  his  honor  touches 
iMN  hfe.  I  repeat  then,  that  those  who  counsel  him  to  arrest 
Al.  l-oiKpiet  beneath  his  own  roof,  dishonor  him  "' 

••olbert  hung  his  head,  for  he  felt   that  the  King  had  aban- 
■i-iied  him  ;  nevertheless,  with  bowed  head,  he  murmured  : 
■•  .Mademoiselle,  I  have  but  one  wore'  to  say." 
••  1)0  not  speak  that  word,  monsieur,  for  I  will  not  listen  to 
I!      lieside.s,    what   could  you   have   to  tell  me'?      That    M 
'uquet  has  committed  a  crime?     I  know  it,  since  the  King 
l^^s    said    so;    and    from   the   moment   the    King  has  said : 
■I    believe      I    need   no  other  lips   to  .say:  'I   affirm.'     But 
■v' re  M.    Fouquet  the  vilest    of  men,  I  sav  boldly  that   M 
■i'lnetLs  sacred  to  the  King,  .since  the   King   is  his   guest.' 
\\.  IV  his  house  a  den  of  thieves,  were  Vaux  a  cavern  of  coin- 
'■i>   and  bandits,  yet  that   house  is    satu-ed,  his  castle  is  i,,- 
^^■'I.d.le  since  It  shelters  his  wife;   is  an  asylum  which  even 
•■vviitioners  would  not  violate!" 

La  Valliere  was  silent.  In  spite  of  himself  the  King  could 
nor  witlihold  his  admiration.  He  was  vancuiislied  bv  the 
'A  Muith  of  her  tones  and  the  nobleness  of  her  cause  ('dbert 
on  his  side  gave  way  overwhelmed  by  the  inequalitv  of  the 
^tniggie.  At  last  the  King  drew  a  deep  breath,  shook  hi? 
I"  "1.  ;uid  held  out  his  hand  to  La  Valliere 

■Mademoiselle,"  he  said  gently.  "  why  do  you  pronounce 
aKMuist  me/  Do  yon  know  what  this  wretch  will  do  if  I  allow 
'''!•!  breathing  space  ?  '' 
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;;  ""^;'7-^,  •     ['  '';,  ■'"♦  '^  proy  ahvay.  u-itln,,  vo„r  r.ar),  -  ■' 

';  Then  „u,„sio,„..  it  will  1,.  f.,,-  tho  Kin-rs  .tnnal  ^M,.,v  to 
h.ue  let  \I.  •uu,,u..t  osraiK.;  and  tl...  Knill.er  lu-  has  heen'th,. 
KH-ater  the   K.n.^-.s  hnn.,r  will   siiuw  a.-amst  that  hase.'e  s 


iMid  as  he  f 


•■'1   oil   liis  kiier 


then  suddenly  his  faee  bright- 
ht'  said,   within  himself,  a,,,] 


tliat  shain<'.'" 

r>ouis    kissed    \/,i   VaJIirre's 
before  her. 

"  I  am  lo^t,"thnu!,'ht<'olbert 
fripd.     "(til.  no,  no!  „ot   vet,     „.- 

while  the   Kin.i^,  hidden   beneath   the  rovert  of    an  enornmn. 
■n.  .;n,  Has,.e<    La  Valiieiv  to  his  breast  with  the  ardo,  .?  . 

i.il'le  love.  (  olbert  ,|uietly  tumbled    in  his   iK.eket-book    and 
ur.nv  forth  a  paper   fohled  in  the  form  of  a   etter.  someV 
.vollow    perhaps,  but    evidently  verv   preeious,    sin Ve     he      . 
tendan     sm.led   as    he   looked    at    i't.      Then    he  t.uned    1 

shadow  In  the  figures  of  the  young  girl  and  the  King,  faintly 
l.K'htcl  np  by  the  glare  of  approm  hing  torches  ' 

Louis   saw   the   torchlights    reflected   upon    Louise's  whii. 

;!;o":hing^"" "'"'  '^"'"'^'" '"  ^^■^^'  "^-  ^--  -e  i^  ai: 

"Mademoiselle,  mademoiselle,  some  one  is  coming!"  cried 
Colbert,  in  order  to  hasten  the  girl's  departure 

Louise  disappeared  rapidly  among  the  trees;  then  as  the 
King  rose  from  where  he  ha.l  been  kneeling- 

sai^^'-dbeif """""'  ''  •^  '''^'''  '^''^  '^-I'l-''  --thing," 
"What  is  it?  "  asked  the  King 
;' A  paper,       a  letter,  -  something  white.    Look  there,  Sire.- 

't    m   his    Ik  nd.     At  the  same  moment  the  torches  avrivcl 
flooding  the  darkness  of  the  scene  with  sudden  light  ' 
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.ii;.\Loisv. 

TiiKSK  floo,ls  Of  li^.ht,  tl.e  assi.luities  of  this  throng,  this  new 

■  nt.u,.  cm  th.  part  of  Ko.ujuet,  cu.ne  just  in  tin.e  to  suspend 
.■xerut.on    of  a    resolve    uhi..h   La    Valli.-T-   had  alrea 

''-' '"  ^';';  '"--t  -f  Louis  X  I  V.      n.  was  be,nn.in,  to     ?^    1 

.'luet  w.ti.  a  sort  of  graLtud.  for  havin.^^ffoni;!  La  Va  ' 

M'  an  occasion  tor  revealiuK'  her  «e..erositv  of  soul,  her  power 

r    us  own  heart      l^lns  was  the  n.on.ent  for  tl,;  cro     Z 

'■  .'l^  nt  the  n,gh  .     Fou.p.et  had  hareiy  tune  to  con.inct      e 

>.  back  to  the  c.hateau  when  a  bhize  of  «re  burst  fr    .     he 

"•'  of   \anx,  with   a  n.ajestic  thunder,  and  li.d.ted  .all 

l;arterres  of  the  garden  as  with    the'  radian?     o       a.^ 

1''   t,  standing  some  twenty  paces  aloof  from  the  Kin-- 

■uas  nowsurrounde.1   and   feted    by  the  masters  of  Vanx 

-.  ned   to    be    striving    by  the   persistence  of  his  ba  ef  d 

sjleSaX""^"  '^"'''  """^'""  '■•"'"  ''''  -^-^^^1i 
'uUhnly,  as  the  Kim:  was  on  the  point  of  holding  ont  his 

■  to  l.ou,uet,  he  felt  in  his  palm  the  crnn.pl?d  a,' 
;  1.  La  \all,ere  in  her  flight  had  apparently  let  fall  it  his 

■  I  ha  most  powerful  of  magnets,  a  thought  of  love  drew 
'•  voun,j  King  back  to  the  remembrance  of  his  idol  Hyt  I 
M  ,  .nd  ;  :""'""^'""'  ^hioh  still  increased  momentari  v 
.  it\,  and  drew  cries  and  shouts  of  admiration  from  alfthe 
.  .crs  lor  miles  around,  the  King  read  this  letter,  wld'h  he 
^-  ,.o.ed  to  be  a  m.ssn  >  of  love  addressed  by  La  Valli^  e  to 

^t  Init  f,  '■"'^'  ^^'^^'>^  P"^'"^  overspread  his  face, 
.  ]  flip?  ' ^JY-^'^ated  wrath,  lighted  up  by  these  many- 
•'     hres,  wouul  have  inspired  terror  in  all,  could  they  have 

the  heart  torn  by  such  stormy  passions      For  him  there 

no  further  truce  witli  his  jealousy  and  rage  Sm  the 
;  .t  vs^en  the  dark  truth  was  revealed  to  him!  every  f  el  ng 

t} ,  or  gentleness,  of  the  sacredness  of  hospitality  van! 
'.     In  the  violence  of  the  anguish  that  wrun"  his  heart 

;oo  weak  to  hide  such  sufflring-he  could  scLcdy'^T. 

!^rhii'' '?;.ll!:Z^i.!Z^^^  ^:^:.^  .-'Hn|  his 
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Is  about 


im.  This  letter,  dropped  by  Colbei 
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riii:   vicoMTi-:  in:  n/:A<,t:/.(!\xj.:. 
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(hsa]. poured  witli  the  K'niy-bcard,  T..by,  at  Fontainebleaii, 
attor  t!ie  attempt  made  by  Fomiiipt  ii|)()ii  La  Valli^re's  heart. 
F.miiuct  saw  the  Kings  pallor  witlioiit  divininj,'  its  cause  ,' 
Colbert  perceived  his  aiiyer,  and  rejoiced  at  the  approach  of 
the  storm.  Fou.pict's  voice  recalled  the  young  prince  from 
his  tierce  brooding  : 

"  What  ails  you,  Sire  ?"'  lie  asked,  in  his  most  gracious  Umes. 

Louis  made  a  violent  etb.rt  to  control  himself,  as  he  reidied- 
"  Nothing  ■■  ' 

"  I  fear  tliat  your  ^fajesty  is  sutfering." 

"1  am  suffering  indee.l,  monsieur,  but  as  I  have  already  told 
you,  It  IS  nothing."  and  without  waiting  for  the  end  of  the 
illumination  the  King  turned  towards  the  chateau.  Fouquct 
accompanied  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  followed,  leav- 
ing  the  last  rockets  to  blaze  sadly  by  themselves. 

The  superintendent  sought  to '([uestion  Louis  XIV.  further, 
but  could  obtain  no  rejjly.  He  imagined  th  t  there  had  bceii 
a  lovers'  (piarrel  between  Louis  and  La  Valli.  e  in  the  park  • 
that  the  King,  who  was  not  apt  to  sulk,  but  was  carried  awav 
by  his  passion,  had  taken  a  grudge  against  all  the  world  be- 
cause  his  lady  was  cruel  to  him.  This  idea  sutticed  to  reassure 
>ou(piet.  }Ie  had  even  a  friendly  and  consoling  smile  for  tiip 
young  King  as  he  bade  him  good-night. 

But  for  the  King,  all  was  not  over ;  lie  had  to  submit  to  the 
usual  ceremonies.  The  morrow  was  the  day  fixed  for  his  ile- 
parture,  and  etiquette  recjuired  that  the  guest  should  thank 
his  host,  and  give  him  at  least  a  word  of  civility  in  return  for 
the  expenditure  of  his  thirteen  millions.  But  the  most  graciciis 
wortls  which  the  King  could  find  to  say  to  Foucjuet,  as  he  took 
his  leave  of  him,  were  these  : 

«M.  Fouquet,  you  shall  hear  from  me.  Send  M.  d"Ar- 
tagiian  to  me,  I  beg." 

And  the  blood  of  Louis  XI IL,  so  skilled  in  dis.simulation, 
boiled  in  the  veins  of  his  son,  who  was  as  ready  at  that  mo- 
ment to  have  Fouquefs  throat  cut  as  his  predecessor  wa.-*  t(. 
have  Marechal  d'Ancre  assassinated.  Thus  he  disguised  tlie 
terrible  resolution  lie  had  formed  under  one  of  those  royal 
smiles,  which  are  the  lightning-flash  preceding  a  coup  (Pe'tni. 

bouquet  took  the  Kings  hand  and  kissed  it.  Louis  shud- 
dered throughout  his  frame,  but  allowed  his  hand  to  touch  M. 
bouquet's  lips. 

Five  minutes  later  D'Artagnan,  to  whom  the  roval  order 
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li.ul  l)epn  transinitud,  Piiteifd  Loiu'q  Yiv  •=  „i       v. 
l..k...  ,.ar,,    l,e  „i,.,l.  ..,|,at  ii„  „„„  ,,,|.t,  l„Te  " 

■■Ha:;   a„,thi„B  o,t„„.<..I  i„  .lijunl,  your    Majesty?-  he 

••  I  IT  what  pui-iiose,  Sire  '.'  "  I'^-^noii. 

"  ITow  many  men  liave  vou  ?"  rei)PT.n>,l  f)>u  U'; 
.1  tlip^r,,„„ui.  ^  '^^I'f'atta  the  king,  stampiug 

••  I  liave  the  musketeers." 
'•  \Vhat  otliers  ?" 

■•  Uiave  twenty  guards  and  thirteen  Swiss  " 
"low  many  men  do  y,,,,  require  to  —  " 
^^;- Ic.  ao  what,  S.rer-  in,u,red  the  musketeer,  wUh  wide. 

••  To  arrest  ]Vr.  Fouquet." 

l>'Ai'tagnan  fel!  back  a  step 

••  To  arrest  M.  Fouquet?"  he  burst  forth 

•■  llien  do  it !'' 

.  .I,L  a™t'"'  "  """■  "  '""  '  ■''■"'"''  '-''°''  -  »""en  ""ler 
V;  phras.,,  „,„„„eur.  y„„  have  aaother  thought  beneath 


w..;i 


ill 


les,  I  always  have  thrv.it^hts  -  -^ 


;  aiju  iiivjugnta  winch  others 


2yij 


I  in:    vhoMTi:  in:  i:i!\f;r:/.(t\\/:. 
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imfoitunat.-ly  l>.avo  i.-.f,-  replied  I)-Arta«Mai.,  with  c(hj1  inincr. 
tiiu'iicf.  ' 

TIio  KiiiK',  ill  tlic  t.'mjM.st  ..fhis  wrafli,  f.-ll  ba<>k  1m  lure  tliis 
mail  ris  tl.e  horse  falls  l.a.k  cii  its  haunches  mider  the  «tron.' 
liaiid  (»I    the  taiiier.  " 

"  Voiir  thoii>,dit  ?  "  he  cried. 

"It  IS  this,  Sire:   Vou  order  a  man's  arrest   while  yon  an- 
Leneatl,  h.s  mot:  that  is   aiiKcr.     When  your   anger   is   paM 
y..u  will  repent  the  step.     Then  I  wish  to  be  able  to  show  >.,„' 
ymir  si-nature  ;  if  it  be  too  late  for  rep:iration.  it  will  at  least 
show  us  that  a  king  does  wrong  to  lose  his  temper  "' 

'•Wrong  to  lose  his  ten  per!"  roared  the  King  in  a  furv 
<'  I'ul  not  the  King  my  father  lose  his  temper?  did  not  niv 
grand fiillier?     Hody  of  Christ ! "' 

"The  King  your  father,  the  King  your  grandfather,  only  lost 
their  tempers  when  they  were  at  home." 

"  '1  he  King  is  at  home  and  master  wherever  he  may  be  " 
"That  is  the  phrase  of  a  Hatterer,  and  can  only  proceed  "from 
.M.  (..Ibert.     The  King  is  at  home  in  every  man's  house  wliei, 
Jie  has  driven  the  master  out  of  it.'' 
Louis  I)it  his  lip. 

"What!"  cried    D'Artagnan.     "Here   is  a  man  who   lia. 
rumed  Uuu.lH     ■    order  iu  please  you,  and  you  wish  to   h;r  .« 
him  arrestee.      Mon/io.r  /     If  my  name  were  Foimuet,  Sue, 
and  they  did  that  to  me,  I  would  swallow  at  a  gulp  ten  of  my 
own  rockets  and  set  tire  to  them  and  blow  mvself  and  everv 
one  else  up  to  the  sky.     However,  since  you  w'ish  it,  I  go  "     " 
"  Go  :  "  sai.l  the  King.     «  Hut  have  you  men  enough  ^  " 
"  I>o  you  think,  Sire,  I  am  going  to  take  an  armv  with  mo  :' 
lo  arrest  .M.  Pomiuet  ?      Why,  it  is  so  easy  a  ehi'ld  could  do 
It.     Arresting  M.  Fouquet  is  like   drinking  a  glass  of  wonn- 
wood.     \  ou  make  an  ugly  face  and  down  it  goes  '  " 
"  If  he  defends  himself?" 

"  He  ?  It  is  not  likely  !  Defend  himself  wlien  such  a  harsh 
measure  makes  a  king  and  a  martyr  of  him  !  AVhv,  look  ynu, 
It  he  still  has  a  million,  wliich  I  greatly  doubt,  I  wager  he 
would  give  It  all  to  make  such  an  ending.  Well,  Sire.  I  am 
going.  ' 

"Wait!"'  cried  the  King. 

"  Ah  !  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Do  not  make  his  arrest  a  public  affair." 

"  That  will  be  more  difficult." 


■fEiLOUSr. 
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I -cause  nothing  i,,  oasirr  than  to  march  up  to  \\    Fouourt 

.1 1,  ana  Ha>         I  anvst  ymx,  uumsimn;  m  the  Kn-L-'s  i.inio  " 
>'.'t  to  go  to  h„n  ,,u,etly,    to  follow  hin.   tins  way  an,      n     t., 
'Ir.ve   h.m  into  a  n.rnn-  of  the  ..h.sslM.anl   wh.l     e  „ 

::^i^'r^r<.rv;:u'":;th::;;^.:;;:':\t.-;rr- 
v::;n:t^;;;;;;.s^!i;hrr^^^^ 

•■  >ay  on,.,,  for  all  that  it  is  nni;.ssihl..  an.l  .t  wHl  he  snon.r 
•'-'/-'  /'<'■/,.  must  I  always  hv  surronn,!.,!  hv  ,,,.„, le 
Un  liin<lpr  my  donif,'  my  will  '.'  "  ~     I'^'I'ie 

••  I  hinder  nothing.  Sire.      Is  ail  said  "  '' 
•••iuunl    M.    FoM,,„et  until  to-morrow,  when  I  shall  have 
'  ""111- to  a  decision.  '  oimu   u.ue 

•  it  shall  i)e  done,  Sire." 

•  And   he  here  when    I  ri.se  lor  further  orders.     Now    leave 

••  Vou  do  not  even  want  M.  (V.ll.ert.  then?"  inquired  the 
'.  -keteer,  firing   his   last   shot  as  he  was  going  o 

i  h.^  King  started.  Entirely  ahsorbe<l  by  the  t  oughts  of 
"-|^^'e,  he  had  fo..->ten  the  grouml  of  offence  ^ 

•  ,;No,    lie  cried,  "  no  one;  I  will  have  no  one  liere  !     Leave 

>    Den  nd    hnn,  and    began    to  pace  furiously  up  and  down 
.  .0  n  hke  a  wonn.led  bull  i„  the   arena,  who    Irags   a  re 
he  colored  .streamers   and  iron  darts.      At  last  he  soul ht 
ilile  vent  for  his  feelings.  sou^nt 

Ah,  the  miserable  wretcli !      Not  only  does  he  plunder  mv 
nu.ces,  but  with  this  stolen  gold  he  corrupts  my  ^cr'taHes 
*     ,"  Is,  soldiers,   artists -he  even    robs  me  of  mv  mTst^es': 
■■    that  was  why  the  faithless  one  .lefended  him  so  b  aveK  ' 
"  y.s  gratitude -or,  who  luiows  ?  ^  it  may  have  been  love '•' 
..  ;,;'"'?',    ^'""f'^    ^till  deeper   in  these  bitter  refle  t  ons  • 
:    -ityr!'     he  thought,    with  that  deei>-3eated   scon     with 
;; !.  very  young  men  regard  those  n.ore  l^   ,„,ed  in      e  who 
^-.  .hmk  of  love;  -a  faun  bent  on  galla.    v  es  who  h-is  nev^r 
;;-  -sistance      A  man  adored  by  silly  women   whte  love 
'■'    ns  arc  gold  and  diamonds,  and  who  'has  painterlorhis  own 
'      iint  his  mistresses  in  the  tmi.-  .-.f  .^.-..i.i..^..^- ;  ;•         nisown 
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llip  KiiiK  tieiPbl...!  with  passion  as  he  went  on  •  "  He  pnl 
lutes  everything  f.-r  >ne.  He  ruins  all  that  is  mine.  He  will 
beuiy.leath.  The  man  is  too  strong  for  me  -  he  is  mv 
luurtal  enemy  Ue  shall  fall!  I  hate  him,  I  hate  him,  f 
hate  Ji.m.  an.l  as  he  uttered  these  wonls  he  struck  the  arm 
oi  the  chair  into  which  he  had  tlirown  himself  with  redouhh-,1 
blows,  then  rose  like  <me  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy.  "To-morrow  ' 
to-morrow  .'  Oh,  the  great  day  !  when  the  sun  shall  rise  with' 
me  alone  for  rival,  that  man  shall  fall  so  low  that  all  who  sec 
tlie  rum  winch  my  auger  has  wrought  will  he  forced  to  own  at 
last  that  I  am  greater  than  ho ! "' 

Then  the  King,  no  longer  capable  of  mastering  his  „assi(,.i 
overtur-e,  with  a  blow  of  his  fist  a  table  stan.ling  besi.le  his 
bed  and  almost  weeping,  suffocated  with  pain,  threw  h.mself 
on  his  bed  fully  dresse.l  as  he  was,  and  bit  the  sheets  as  he  lav 
writhing  there  trying  in  vain  to  fin.l  at  least  bodily  repos.'.. 
The  bed  creaked  beneath  his  weight,  and  apart  from  a  feu- 
KMsping  sighs  which  eseai.ed  the  King's  t<.rtared  breast,  i. 
further  sound  was  heard  from  the  chamber  of  Morpheus 


chaptp:r  xliv. 


HIGH    ti!?:asox. 

The  paroxysm  of  fury  which  had  seized  the  King  on  the 
perusal  of  Fou.piefs  letter  to  La  \  alliere  gradually  subsided 
into  painful  exhaustion.  Ihit  youth  in  its  pl.Miitude  of  life 
and  health  and  its  need  for  quickly  restoring  all  1,  sses  — youth 
knows  nothing  of  those  endle.ss  nights  of  sleeplessness  win.  h 
renew  for  their  victims  the  fable  of  Prometheus  and  the  ever- 
gnawing  vulture. 

There  where  the  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  vigor,  where 
the  aged  man  with  his  failing  powers,  fiiul  an  incessant  re- 
newal of  their  sorrows,  the  youth  surprised  by  a  sud,len  reve- 
lation of  evil,  wears  out  his  strength  in  cries  of  revolt  in 
frenzied  struggles,  and  is  the  sooner  overeome  by  the  intlexihle 
enemy  he  encount-rs.     Once  overcome,  he  no  i.mger  suffers 

Louis  was  subdued  in  a  short  half-honr ;  he  then  ceased  to 
clinch  his  hands  and  to  scond.  with  his  fiery  glances  the  ua- 
attainable  objects  of  his  hatre.l ;  he  ceased  to  .-ast  violent  im- 
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vvccaiums  at  Fouquet  and  La  Valliere;  he  fell  from  rage  into 
.■•■^I'iur,  and  Inmi  despair  into  prostration.  After  writhinL' 
t  .la  tew  moments  longer  upon  his  bed,  his  arms  fell  inertly 
,P  his  sides;  his  head  dn.pped  languidly  back  on  his  lace 
I'lllows;  his  weary  limbs  shivered,  still  a-itated  by  slndit 
iuusciilar  contractions,  while  his  breast  gave  vent  only  to  an 
iicrasional  gasping  sigh. 

Morpheus  the  god  of  shuiiber,  who  reigned  suj-reme  in  the 
rlunibercalle.l  by  his  name,  and  Inwards  whom  Louis  turned 
ii.s  eyes,  reddened  by  jtassion  and  heavy  with  tears,—  .Mori)heus 
showered  down  upon  him  all  the  j.oppies  with  which  his  hands 
were  hlle.l.  till  the  King's  eyelids  s(dtly  closed  aud  he  fell 
asleep. 

Then    it   seemed   to   him,  as  .so  often  happens  in  that  iirst 
^:uiuber,so  soft  and  light,  which  raises   the  body  al  .ve  the 
-'u.'h  where  it  lie.s,  the  sonl  above  the  earth  —  it  seemed  to 
."iin  that   the   go.l    Morpheus,  j.ainted  upon  the  ceiling,  wa.s 
-.M/iugat  iiim  witii  human   eyes;  that  something  stirred  and 
sh,me   m  the  dome  above   liim,   tiiat  the  swarm  of  ominoiu 
'Ireams   swept  aside  for  a  moment,  gave  place  lo  a  maifs  face 
with  a  hand  over  the  mouth,  bending  down  in  an   attitude  of 
].in,Mind    contemplation;  and,  strange  to  .say,  this  man  bore 
s.i.-h  a  likeness  to  the  King  that  Louis  fancied  he  wa,s  looking' 
at  Ins  own  face  in  a  glass.      Only  tliis  face  was  .sa.ldei.ed  by  a 
-ntiment  of    deepest  pity.      Then   it   .seeemed    to  him   that 
■tie  by  little,  the  dome  retreated,  and  that   the   figures,  with 
'  i-ir    attributes    of    Le    Brun's    painting,    grew    dimmer    as 
w:.'y  receded  more  and  more.     A  smooth  regular  motion,  as 
Miythmic  as  that  <.f  a  boat   upon   the  waves,  had  succeeds' 
'  '  tlie  immobility  of  the   i>ed  on  which  lie  was   lying      The 
King  was,  doubtless,  dreaming,  and  in  his  dream  the  crown  of 
-  I'l.  which  lield  the  curtains  together,  receded  from  his  vision, 
:  ."  the  dome  from  which  it  was  suspended,  so  that  the  winged 
iius,  who  held  ihe  crown  in  his  hands,  .seemed  to  call  vainly 
Hie  King,  who  was  moving  farther  and  farther  away 
Ihe  bed  was  still  .mking.     Louis,  with  wide-open  .yes,  gave 
nnself  up  to  this  cruel  hallucination.     At  last  tiie  lights  in 
'•  royal  cliamber  began  to  burn  dimly,  and  something  cold 
Mibre,  inexplicable  seemed  to  invade  the  air.     Xu  more  pict- 
's.  nor  gold  nor  velvet  hanging.s  were  visible  —  nothing  but 
11  uray  walls,  wliich  the  increasing  gloom  made  darker  each 
•inent.     And  still  the  bed  continued  to  descend,  until  after 
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see  the  li,hu,f  ^  t-u  the  hLuo-.r^i"^  S^"  "  ""^  '"'^"^ 

tnuc  to  auuk..     Co,ne,  I  „u,.st  awake  •  "  ^  "  '■' 

hveryon."  lias  experienced  tliis  .sensati.,,, ;  there  is  no  o.,.. 
who  in  the  nu.Lst  of  a  stiHin-  ni-ht.nare  Ins     nf  !■.   i  f  V 

iwke^.it        .  ,  '     "  '"^''■'■'^•^-^'l  ll'at  lie  was  not  onlv 

aroun.l  llil         '"'  '^'''  '''''  ^^'•'^  «P-^-      '^'I'^n  he  looked 
On  his  right  han.l  an,l  his  left  stoo,l  two  armed  men    eacl, 
-  .velnped  ,M  a  huge  elnak  and  with  the  face  hid  e    1     I'nnsk 

i..ht^.e^,  ah  d  the  .saddest  pu-ture  on  whieh  a  King's  eyes  could 

Louis  said  to  hin.self  that  his  drean>  was  still  goin-^  on   and 
hattod.spel  It  he  had  only  to  n-.ove  lus  arn,  and  rai^       ' 
voice      He  sprang  from  the  be.l,  therefore,  and  fo!    d] dmse 

thelunp.  -  n  hat  ,s    Ins,  monsieur?   What  means  this  jest"-' 

wh;i^^ui^  i::;teS"^'' '-  ^  ^-'^^^  ^-^'  *'-  --keit... 

aiJl'^nir  '^''^"^  ^^  '^-  ^^"'1"^^^"  '^---'-l  the  King,  i„ 

'•w;~:;-;^si::ott^^'''--^^eph. 

sec:>!;d!nS'"::K';h!:ta';.on::;i;'^;'"''^^f^'  ^""-^^  *«  ^'- 

M    Fououet  th.fT    „       1   •/         ''    ^>'^^=»''^  "you  may  tell 
cease. '"^  '''"'"'  ^*  '"^^  ""^*^^'"'y  and  that  it' must 

This  second  mask,  to  whom  the  King  had  spoken  was  a  mm 
of  vast  stature  and  huge  circumference      TIp  Zn  i  '     ^^Z 
-"1  ".otionless  as  a  bL-k  of  marUe  ^'^  ^""''''^  '"'' 

no;'answ;r.*'^''''^  ""'  ^^"'^'  ^'^'^^  "  ^^^""P  ^^  ''*«  f^^t,  "you  do 

"  We  do  not  answer  you,  my  little  monsieur."  renlied  the 

giant  ,n  a  stentorian  voice,  ^^  because  there  is  nothing  to  answ'^ 
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cried  Louis, 


.■Nrept  tlut  you   are  the  first  of  the  fdrh.u.r,   aiul   that    M 
'  ■■'liielin  (le  \oliere  forgot  to  include  yo^  anion-' his  i.ersoa- 

■•  In  a  word,  what  do  you  want  with  me  '.' 
I  i'lssiuf,'  Iiis  arms  in  wrath". 
••  Vou  will  know  later,"  replied  he  who  carried  the  lamp. 
••  -Meanwhile,  where  am  I  "  " 
••Look:-' 

Lnuis  looked  aoeording'y  ;   but  by  the   light  of    the  lamp 
"huh  the  masked  man  held  up  he  could   distinguish  nothin- 
I  ^t    damp    walls,   ui)on    which    the   silvery   tracks    of  snails 
.'.niinieied  here  and  there. 
••  IJ;i !  a  dungeon  '.' "'  cried  the  King. 
••  Xo,  an  underground  passage." 
'•  Leading  where  ?  " 
"  l'"ollow  me.'' 

'•  I  shall  not  stir  from  this  spot '  "  exclaimed  the  King. 
"  It  you  play  the  mutineer,  my  young  friend,"   rei.lied  the 
-  -.e  robust  of  the  two  men,  ••  I  shall  lift  you  in  my  arms  and 
!'  .1  you  up  111  my  cloak ;  and  if  you  smother,  faith !  so      uch 
i:- worse  foryou  !" 

And  as  he  uttered  these  words,  tlie  speaker  drew  forth,  from 

r'..'  tohis  of  the  cloak  in  which  he  was  threatening  to  en.elop 

-Kuig.  a  hand  which  Milo  of  (rotona  might  have  envied, 

he  day  when  the  unlucky  idea  occurred  to  liin,  of  rendinJ 

-  last  oak.  *" 

The  King  shrank  from  violence  ;  for  he  realized  that  these  two 
•n  who  had  liiiu  in  their  power  had  not  gone  so  far  with 
'"  \  .u  'l^^'''^?  back,  and  that,  accordingly,  they  would 
any  out  their  scheme  to  the  bitter  end.      He  shook  his  head 

"1  have  fallen  into  the  lands  of  assassins,  it  seems,"  he 
;'i-     "  Lead  on  i" 

Neither  of  the  men  vouchsafed  a  reply  to  this  speech;  he 

•'  held  the   amp  led  the  way  ;   the  King  followed,  aiul  the 

•    -nd  niasked  man  brought  up  the  rear.     In  this  order  thev 

.versed  a  hmg   winding  gallery,  diversified   with   as  manV 

'!  »f  steps  as  are  to   be   found  in  the  dark,  mysterious 

aces  of  Anne  Radciitfe.  ^ 

Those    many  detours,  in   following  which   the  King  heard 

■■''ml  times  the  trickling  of  water  overhead,  ended  finally  in 

long  corridor  closed  by  an  iron  door.     The   man   with  the 

111])  unlo(;ked  this  door  with  Mip  ai,i  ,>f  ,..,-.  ..+•  *i.„  i i 
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in^^from  Ins  belt  which  the  Kin,  had  heard  jangHag  ah,ng  th. 

As  this  door  opened  and  admitted  a  breatli  of  the  nnf«.    • 
Louis   reeognized  the   baln.y  odors    wlur^e  forest     xhl'': 
after   a   warm    summer's   tUv      u„    .  i     ,   ^"^''''  exiialt-s 

.    "Try  to  forget  that  word,"  replied  tlie  man   uitl,  tl,.  i 
"  \ou  deserve  to  be  broken  on  the  wlieel   for  the  word  v,  „ 

"IJut,  III  sliort,  wlieic  are  wegoint.?"  said  ll,,.  lC{n,. 
"  Come,-'  replied  the  first  of  the  two  ni, ,  .    ^^      . 

s,.e.*  a,  he  led  h.s  prisoner  towarf  ^^  a    '  ^  ,i;',,':':,°eV;:, 

andfefd^iiith'- X'^'^^,:'s,rot™T^/i:,rh^^ 

ra  ndLv  aloiut  the  road  to  l^aris,  whi.h  he  entered  L„r,Ttl.. 

Sa;:^;;;,t;3'Si,ijls,S'-™^i'r::;;^  «•<:,■;  "^ - 

encJobuie  ot  the  Bastille,  leading  to  the  governor's  court.   Here 
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til.'  horses  were  drawn  up,  reekint:  with  swpat  af  fK-  -  . 
s.q.s.     A  sergeant  of  the'guard  hLTen' U.  ""'' 

;-|;o  and  wake  the  governor/- called  ,he  ioachman  in  a  voice 

•■  llush,  '  said  Araniis.     -<  Let  us  go  into  your  room  " 
•('•;;;   "ravens  .'what  brings  yon  here  at  this  hoTr'->  " 

-l.nH^":  Iteri's'tl tt^.t' wf  ""^^^T^^^^  -P^'ed  Aramis, 
^^^l_  __.^,^^^   t  .eems  tliat  it   ^^as  you  who  were  in  the  right  the 

;•<'"  vVhat  subject?"  inquired  the  governor. 

..   ■'    j5""'  '^  l^'^^  «'-'i«r  of  release,  dear  friend." 

•■  Ves,  Marchiali." 
^   ;■  ^V.ll,  ,a  fact  we  all  believed  it  to  be  for  Marchiali,  did  we 

■   -Vithont  doubt.       Yet  on  the  whole  you  lenieinber  th-if  r 
;;  '-  souie  doubt  about  it.     It  was  I  wl^  did  no    wish   oe 
'"  ■   .'■'.  and  you  who  forced  me  to  it  "  ^ 

_   ;  "1';  what  a  wonl  that  is  you  are  making,  use  of.  d«.,.  B.i=^ 
■     -  i'«-»ouaucu  ^uu,  that  was  all." 
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"  Persuadeil  n.e?  yes,  to  deliver  hi.u  up  to  you,  and  you 
earned  limi  ufl  ni  y,,,,,-  own  euacli." 

"  \Veli,  dear  AI.  de  Jiaiseuieaux,  it  was  an  error.  They  reco"- 
luzed  It  as  such  at  the  ministry,  and  conse-iuentlv  I  brin  v,a 
an  order  rom  tiie  King  to  liberate-that  poor  devd  of  a  Scotdi- 
niau,  Seldon,  you  know."' 

"  Seldon  '.'     Vuu  are  (juite  sure  this  time  ''  " 

"Faith!  Itead  for  yourself,"  added  Aramis,  handing  him 
the  order.  * 

"  Hut  this  order,"  pursued  Baisenieaux,  "  is  the  one  I  have 
already  had  m  my  hands.'' 

"  Really  •.'  " 

"  It  is  the  very  one  I  swore  to  you  that  I  had  seen  that 
evening.      /'„rf>/,i,  /     I  recognize  the  ink  blot.'' 

-  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  same  one  or  not  All  I 
know  is  that  I  have  brought  you  this  order." 

"  But  what  about  the  other,  then  '■'  " 

"  What  other  ?  " 

"Marchiai:  ?" 

"  I  have  brought  him  back  to  you." 

"But  that  is  not  sufficient.  1  must  liave  a  new  order  to 
receive  hini. 

"  1)0  not  say  such  things  as  that,  my  dear  Baisemeau.x.   \\,n 

to  MarciiKli  •'  •'         '^^'^'"'^  ''  ^^'^  '"■''"'  ^''"'  ''""""^^  "'  '^'''''''^ 
Baisemeaux  ran  to  his  chest  and  brought  it  out.       .Aran.is 
seized  It,  and  coolly  tore  it  into  four  pieces,  iield  them  up  to  the 
candle,  and  burnt  them.  ^ 

"What  are  you  doing  there?"  cried  Baisemeaux,  at  the 
highest  jutch  ot  terror. 

•' Consider  the  situation,  my  dear  friend,"  pursued  Arainis, 
with  his  imperturbable  calmness,  "and  you  will  at  once  ..or- 
ceive  how  simple  it  is.  You  have  no  longer  any  order  justify- 
ing the  release  of  Marchiali."  "'        ' 

••  No.     My  tJod  !     I  am  a  lost  man  ! '' 

"  Not  at  all  .since  I  am  bringing  Marchiali  back.  From  tlie 
inument  that  I  bring  him  back  to  you  it  is  all  the  same  as  if 
lie  had  never  got  out." 

•'  Ah  !  ••  cried  the  governor,  completely  stunned. 

"  J)oubtless.     You  must  lock  him  up 'at  once  " 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed." 

"And  you  will  deliver  uo  to 
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"  Very  good  !  " 


made 


f!  p   new  order. 
n-lit." 

■  I  —  I  —  " 

'•  Vou  un.lerstand,"  said  Arainis 
l-uisenieaux  wrun^'  his  hands. 

-  ^^  l--xy.s„;  of  nusery  and  perplexity  *' '"'^  -""■^"'"'•' 

■•  l;"'-  a  tr.end  l:ke  you,  for  so  devoted  a  servant  "  ..i  1   K 
''   N  ••  I  June  no  secrets"      An,)   ,  i„  •       ,^*^';'^"^    said  Ara- 

••  ^^  1-t  a  resen.blanc.e  exisL  bet.^en  th":  un'"    '"    '^    ^'''''^''' 
■■  And  the  King-  yes  "         ^^"^''^e"  ^he  unhappy  wretch—" 

.^.ailinlt^Tha,'^ ■''"''■'»"  -"»  <>'  >-  """.y  was 

■  llow  do  you  expect  me  to  guess  ^  " 

•  Merciful  Heaven  '  " 
U  hat  IS  to  be  done  with  him,  then  "  " 

"1:^  ^^u'^-M^S^;^  !S':i:^"^i^  — --te  with 

■•■arsof  the  Ilinrwhoh.H   .  T     "  -^"^  "^'^^'"^«'^  ^^^me  to 
'  thus  saw  hinS'  retartl  for^his^i'^'  T   "^  "''^^-•^""^ 
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■^  '"ce  of  death."       ^        ^        "'     ^""  ^^'^'•'  I^aisemeaux, 
•  f  hear  very  piaiidy,  morf>Ieu  <  " 

;:  )  es,  you  are  right,  it  is  better  to  Jock  him  up  at  once,  is 

■  /''irdieii !  " 

•"*:   ;io  gu,  tijeli  ;  " 
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Baiseiiieaux  unleml  tlu- dnuns  to  heat  and  the  1  ell  to  he 
rung  which  warned  every  one  to  retire  in  (jrder  to  avoid  en- 
coiinterinj,'  a  mysterious  prisoner.  Then  as  soon  as  the  pas- 
sages were  cleared,  he  went  down  to  takt-  the  prisoner  Ironi  the 
coacii,  where  Porthos,  faitliful  h,  his  orders,  was  still  lioldintf 
the  musket  to  Ids  breast. 

"  Ah,  it  is  you,  wretch  !"' cried  Haisemcaux.  upon  percciv- 
luf,'  the  King.  •■  (Jood  !  good!"  and  forcing  the  King  to  de- 
scend from  the  carriage  he  conducted  him.  —still  accompanird 
by  I'orthos.  who  had  never  laid  aside  liis  mask,  and  bv  .\ramis, 
who  had  resumed  his,  —  to  the  sec(jnd  Hertaudi.-re,  and  opeupd' 
to  him  the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which  I'hilippe  had  groan.'d 
for  si.x  long  year.s. 

The  King  entered  tlie  cell  without  uttering  a  syllable,  lie 
was  pale  and  haggard.  IJaisemeaux  closed  the  (h)or  upon  him, 
gave  a  double  turn  to  the  key,  and  returning  to  Aramis,  re- 
marked : 

"  It  is  true,  by  my  faith,  that  he  looks  like  the  King;  not  s,' 
mu(  h  so,  however,  as  you  seem  to  think." 

■'  In  that  case  you  would  never  have  let  yourself  be  taken 
in  by  the  substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other." 

"  I  should  think  not,  forsooth." 

"  You  are  an  invaluable  man,  my  dear  Haisemeaux,"  said 
Aramis.     "Come,  now.  release  me  Seldoii." 

"  True  !  I  was  forgetting  that  —  I  will  give  orders."' 

"  Ball !  to-morrow  will  be  time  enough." 

"To-morrow?   No,  no,  tliis  very  iifstaut 
me  from  delaying  a  second  I  " 

"Very  well !  attend  to  your  affairs,  then, 
mine.     But  you  understand,  do  you  not  ?  '' 

"  Understand  what  '.'  " 

"  That  no  one  is  to  enter  the  prisoner's  cell  except  by  a  di- 
rect order  from  the  King—  an  order  that  I  shall  bring  myself.'' 

"  It  is  understood,     .\dieu,  m(>nseigneur." 

Aramis  returned  to  his  companion. 

"Come,  come,  friend  Porthos,  to  Vaux .'  and  at  full  speed:" 

"  A  man  is  light  of  heart  when  he  has  served  his  king  faith- 
iully,  and  in  serving  him  has  saved  his  countrv,"  said  Porthos. 
"  The  liorses  will  have  no  heavy  load  to  draw."   Let  us  be  off : " 

And  the  coach,  relieved  of  'the  weight  of  a  prisoner  who 
L.ight  well  liave  seemed  to  Aramis  a  heavy  load,  crossed  the 
drawbridge  of  the  M.istille,  which  was  .at  once  r.ni'je.'^  hphi!-.:!  ir. 
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s.  KFPRixr.  ,n  tins  hfe  , sin  proportion  to  human  strength 
-not  mean  toathrin  that  th.  Cvator  ahvav.  motes  out 

•u  ,  rhi.s  «o„I,l  not  he  the  truth,  sinre  God  allots  death  _ 
..■:,  the  only  rehire  of  a  human  soul  too  hard  pressed  by 
^'l.U  atHu.t.on      SuttenuK'  is  proportioned  to  the  strem^th  in 

^tu  n,t,'  And  of  wha  elements  does  human  strength  ron- 
^  Is  It  not  above  all  ma.le  np  of  habit,  praetiee,  experi- 
'•  '  '•  •  I  Ins  we  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  demonstrate  •  it 
i     n.  axiom  m  morals  as  in  physies.  i^'i^uarc,  it 

When  the  y<.un,cr  King,  stupefied  and  utterly  broken  down 
-     un.selt  thr.,un  into  a  eell  u.  the  Hastille,  he  fanoie.U 
"^      hat  dea  h  is  like  sleep  ami  has  its  dreams:   he  faneie.l 

;':  X  that  t    r    ^'"'^";  ^'r""''  "^  «""^  -^  '-  "l-nber  a 
\  .nix  tha   death  had  resulted,  ami  that,  following  out  the  dream 
--■1.  had  eome  to  him  while  still  a  King,  he-Louis  xJv 
-was  dreaming  in  death  one  of  those  horrors  impossible  in 
»'       Ich  are  called  the  dethronement,   imprisonment,  and 
il'-riailation  of  a  once  mighty  kin'i- 
To  look  on -an  embodied  phantom  -  at  his  own  martyr- 
..  to  float  in  unfathomable  mystery  between  semblance  and 
••'l' }  ;  to  see  all,  to  hear  all,  without  confusing  the  smallest 
I.-. .is  of  his  agony -"Is  not  this,"  thought  the  Kin-  -a  tor 
tuie  the  more  intolerable  since  it  might  be  eternal7'^ 

^^  this  what  is  called  hell  -  is  this  eternity  ?  "  murmured 

;  ' ,  1    1    ;  ,  '^''°'"  '''"'*'*^  "I"'"  ''''"■     "e  no  longer  looked 

-  nd    but    eanmg  against  the  wall  of  this  chamber  abar^- 

■  -1  himself    o  the  terrible  consciousness  of  death,  and  kept 

1"  ';.ves  closed  lest  he  shoul.l  see  things  more  awfuls^H        ^ 

h . ■    fr'Iv      u  u""  ^^  \"^/f '^^  •  ■'  ^''  '^''^  t«  ''""«^Jf  i"  this 
.    '.  '  T;        ^^f";yl^e^  l^t  down  by  some  secret  contrlv. 

:;  '„■. ,, "L"" "^  ^  *  r ^f ' ""  '^'"'=^-  ^^^^^  ^^^y  ««*  ^-^ther 

;     'n  me  at  supper,  or  by  the  fumes  of  wax,  as  they  poisone.l 
'■   u'l  eat-grandmot  her,  Jeanne  d' A  Ibref" 
-I'ldenly  the  chill  of  this  chamber  fell  like  a  mantle  about 
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••  I  saw  my  f.'itlior,"  li«;  .siud,  '•  Iviii^'  in  A.iiv  upon  his  lif.l, 
rlad  in  liis  royal  robes.  That  i)alliil  lace  so  sunken  and  s.i 
calm,  those  dexterous  iian<ls  l)efonit'  so  still,  those  stitTeucl 
limt.s,  —  nothing,' of  all  that  spoke  (d  a  sleep  peopled  by  dreani^ . 
and  yet  what  dreams  niij,'ht  not  (lod  have  sent  to  haunt  tli.it 
bed  I  -that  death  preceded  by  so  many  others  whom  he  had 
sent  to  eternal  death!  —  Hut  no,  that  kini,'  was  still  a  kiiip.  lir 
throned  it  still  upon  that  funeral  bed  as  ujiun  the  chair  .  I 
state.  He  had  abdicated  no  jot  of  his  majesty.  'I'lie  Alniif,'lit\, 
who  had  no  punishment  fur  him,  cannot  thus  punish  me  wiic 
have  done  no  wroujj.'' 

.\  strange  .sound  attracted  the  jirisc-uc's  attention.  lb- 
looked  u])  and  saw  on  the  chimney  piece,  above  an  eiioriiinu^ 
crucitix  roughly  painted  in  fresco,  a  rat  (d'  iiunstrous  si/c 
engai,'ed  in  gnawing  a  dry  crust,  while  it  fixed  its  bright  cuii- 
ous  eyes  upon  this  new  fcHow-eaptive.  The  King  was  seizid 
with  terror  ami  disgust  at  this  sight,  he  recoiled  towards  tlir 
door  with  a  loud  cry,  and  is  if  this  cry,  escaping  from  \\\< 
own  breast,  were  all  that  was  needed  to  restore  his  sense  ,.f 
identity,  Louis  at  once  knew  himself  to  be  alive  and  in  l)ussc^■ 
sion  of  rea.son  and  consciousness. 

"  A  prisoner  !  "  he  crieil,  "I  —  I  —  a  prisoner! "'  He  looked 
about  for  a  bell  with  which  to  summon  aid. 

"  There  are  no  bells  in  the  I'.astille,'"  he  exclaimed,  •'  and  it  is 
in  the  Hastille  that  I  am  confined.  Now,  how  is  it  that  I  luuc 
been  made  jinsoner '.'  It  is  without  doubt  a  plot  of  M.  Fou- 
(piet's.  I  was  drawn  to  Vaux  as  into  a  traj).  Hut  M.  FomjUft 
cannot  be  ahme  in  this  business.  His  accomplice  —  that  voice 
was  M.  d'Herblay's.  I  recognized  it.  Colbert  was  right. 
Hut  what  does  Fouipiet  <lesign  to  do  with  me'.'  Will  he  reig-i 
in  my  place '.'  Impossible!  who  knows '.' ""  pursued  the  King, 
with  yet  deeper  gloom,  '<  my  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  iiuiy 
have  conspired  against  me,  as  my  uiude  was  consi)iring  all  Ins 
life  against  my  father.  Hut  the  Queen  /  my  mother,  too?  and 
)ja  Valliere  '.'  Uli.  La  Vallicre  !  She  has  been  delivered  over  to 
Madame,  perchance;  yes.  it  must  be  so,  poor  hapless  child! 
She  is  in  confinement  like  me,  we  are  i)arted  forever  !  "  and  ;it 
the  bare  idea  of  this  separation  the  unhaitpy  lover  broke  t'ortli 
in  tears,  sobs,  and  iniprecatioiis.  "There  is  a  governor  here." 
he  cried  in  fury.     "  1  will  appeal  to  liiin.   I  will  summon  him  '.  " 

He  called  loudly,  but  no  voice  replied.      He  seized  a  cliau' 
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-•'""l.-'l  upon  tl...   w.„.,I  „f  tl.o  doov  un.l  aw.,ko  luRubrious 

''    \'^^^"    t'"'.,.""^'    .om.lurs,    but    n..     Imn,.-in     .reature 

.  uno.!,  Mono.      I  Ins  was  an  a.Me.l  j.nx.l'  t..  tho  Kin.-  c.f  the 
•lit  osteen,   „,   wl,i,l,  h,.  was  l.H.l  in    the   Mastill,.      Then 
...   h.s   hrst   ra«..   ha.l    suhsul,..!,    having'   nutired    a  K'.ato.i 
u.low,  through  which  entered  a  ray  of  ^oUi  whi<h  must  be 
:.'  hrs    Kleau.  o(  -lavyn    l.e  be^-an  to  call   th^o,>^^h  the  bars, 
>  softly,  t.ien  more  loudly,  but  with   no  response.     Twenty 
M's  he  repeated  the  attempt,  still  without  success 
\i  this  the  prince's  blood  began  to  boil  and  to  mount  to  his 
il.     Accustomed   to  command,  his   nature    revolted    at    tho 
.u,'l,t  of  being  thus   detie.l.      H,.s    anger  sw.dled   by  degrees 
iHoke  in   piece,  the  chair,  too  heavy  f„r  his  han.ls  to  hold' 
I  used  it  as  a  batteriiig-ram  against  the  .joor.      He  struck  so' 
■■"  '''!!:!  ''"'f''  "\"'''  *'"'■''«  f'''^t  fl"-   I'-Tspiration   ran    iV.m.  h'is 
-V      Ihe  noise  Ix-came  an  immense  and  continuous  din  ;  now 
1  tlien  a  stiHed  cry  made  answer  to  it.     This  sound  i)ro<iuced 
-trange  effect  on   the  King's  mind.     He    paused  t„  listen 
i-c  were  the  voices  of  prisoners,  formerly  his  victims,  n,,w 
^  ■ompani.ms.     These  voices  mounted  like  a  cloud  of  vaix.r 
"igl,  the  heavy  ceilings,  through  the  massive  walls      They 
roached  the  author  of  this  tumult  as  doubtless  their  si-dis 
I  tears  had  often  reproached  the  author  of  their  captivhy 
•T  liaving  robbed  all  these  vL'tims  of  their  liberty  the  Kiii.r 
=  -.me  hither  to  rob  them  of  their  sluml)ers.     This  thou.rh't 
;>.'   him    well-nigh    mad.       It    redouble.l    Ids   strength, "or 
n-r  the  power  of   his  will,  thirsting  to  obtain  some  explana- 
.   -something  f^nal.       Once   more   he  attempted  to  batter 
n  the  door.     After  an  hour  spent  thus  Louis  heard  a  noi.se 
i.c  corridor  outside  his  door,  and  a  violent   blow  directed 
nst  the  door  itself  caused  his  blows  to  cea.se 

■  ^^  ''f.Vrl^I^ ."'''  •      ^^'■'^  ^■""  •"''^'^  •  '■  ^'"^^1   a  coarse,  rough 
;•■     "What  has  got  hold  of  you  this  morning'"' 

I  las  morning!"  thought  the  King,  in  amazement;  then 
.■l^led^^civilly:  "Monsieur,  are  you    the    governor  of  the 

My  good  fellow,  your  brain  is  cracked,"  replied  the  voice 
•  that  IS  no  reason  for  making  such  an  uproar.  Be  silent' 
'  ipii  !  '  ' 

Vre  you  the  governor?"  demanded  the  King  once  more 
if;ard  a  door  shut;  the  turnkey  had  departed  without  even 
aiHg  to  i«piy.     vVhen  the  King  became  convinced  of  this 
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(Ipparturn  his  fury  know  no  boiiinis.  A^jile  as  a  tiper,  lie 
Ixiiiiidt'il  from  lilt'  tahio  t(>  the  wiiidnw-lfil^'c  and  shnok  the 
bars  ;  ]<t'  siiia.slu'd  a  pan*-  ol  gia.sM  wliicli  tell  crasliinf^  into  a 
tlioiisand  t'raj^Mii'nts  on  tlic  pavement  of  the  court-yard.  !lc 
shouted  until  he  was  hoarse:  •' The  ^jovei nor,  here  I  the  ^mv- 
ernorl'"  This  fit  ot  tury  lasted  tor  an  hour,  and  was  like  an 
access  of  hij,'h  fever.  With  his  hair  dishevelled  and  mattcil 
upon  his  forehead,  with  his  i;arinents  torn  and  whitened,  Iih 
linen  in  shreds,  the  Kin;,'  desisted  only  when  his  strength  gave 
out  ;  and  i;ot  til!  then  did  he  realize  the  pitiless  dei.sity  of  these 
walls,  cemented  together  like  ailamant,  invincible  save  by  the 
t(K)th  of  time,  wliih;  he  had  for  tool  naught  save  despair. 

lie  leaned  his  heail  against  the  door  and  stilled  by  degrees 
the  tumult  of  his  heart,  which  would  have  burst  with  uiie 
more  such  pulsation. 

"  The  moment  will  come,"  lie  saiil,  "  when  they  will  b'•ill,^' 
me  the  food  given  to  all  prisoners.  1  shall  see  some  one,  then. 
I  shall  speak  ;  they  must  listen  to  me."' 

And  the  King  searched  his  memory  to  recall  at  what  Imur 
the  first  daily  meal  was  served  to  prisoners  in  the  Hastille.  He 
was  ignorant  even  of  this  detail.  It  smote  him  like  a  dagger- 
thrust,  his  remorse  at  having  lived  for  iive-aml-twenty  years  in 
freedom  and  ha|ipiiiess,  a  king,  without  having  i)nce  given  a 
thought  to  the  sufferings  of  those  who  were  unjustly  deprived  of 
their  liberty.  A  blush  of  shame  rose  to  the  King's  cheek,  ami 
he  felt  within  his  heart  that  (Jod  had  permitted  this  terrible 
liuniiliation  in  order  to  render  to  the  man  the  SL,lf-same  torture 
which  that  man  had  inflieted  on  so  many  others. 

No  thought  could  !iave  been  more  efficacious  in  awakening 
religious  emotions  in  this  soul  prostrated  by  grief.  But  Louis 
dared  not  kneel  and  offer  up  a  prayer  to  his  Maker  that  liis 
trial  might  soon  end. 

"  God's  will  is  just,"  he  said,  "  It  would  be  cowardly  in  ine 
to  ask  of  Him  what  I  have  so  often  denied  to  my  fellow-men." 

He  had  reached  this  point  in  his  reflections  —  that  is  to  say. 
in  his  agony  —  when  the  former  noise  was  repeated  outside 
his  door,  followed  by  the  grinding  sound  of  the  key  turning  in 
the  lock  and  the  bolts  drawn  back.  The  King  made  a  spring 
forward  to  reach  the  person  who  was  about  to  enter,  but,  sud- 
denly reflecting  that  such  a  movement  was  unworthy  of  a  King, 
he   drew   back,  assumed   a   calm  and  noble  attitude,   such  a.s 
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nin.l.iw  III  onlpi- tocniH'.Ml  in  s(,iii..  ,l,.^rr,.,.  |,i^  a^'itatioii  from 
•ii''  ii.'w-coiii.T.  It  WHS  iiifivly  the  tuink.-v  b.'.iiiii^'  a  basket 
-I  i.iovisioiis.  Th.-  KiiiK  j;az.'(l  at  luiii  airxK.iisly  and  waited 
until  111'  slioiilil  spfiik. 

••  All : "'  fhe,'  the  jail.T,  "  1  s.h-  you  have  sinaslifd  yourrhair 
1  tiiniiKht  asiiiucli  ;  but  you  nnist  liav..  b.',.i,  „ut  of  your  s."iis..s  " 

••  .Monsieur,"  said  the   Kin^',  "  take  care  what  you  say  •   the 
<  ..n.e.iuences  may  be  „f  ^i^kh  moment  to  you." 

The  man  .let  down  his  basket  on  the  table  and  stared  at  the 
speaker. 

••  Kti  I  wliat !"  heexelaimed  in  surprise. 

"Tell  the  governor  to  come  to  me,"  athle.l  the  Kinir   with 

dignity.  '^ 

"Look  here  my  son,"  sai.l  tlie  jailer,  "  you  liave  alwavs  been 
u.ll-beliaved,  but  madness  makes  a  man  u-lv  and  we  must 
-ive  you  a  warnin-  ;  you  have  iiroken  a  chair  to  pieces  and  made 
m  uproar:  that  is  conduct  which  is  punish.".!  by  a  dun.'e.ui 
1  n.iiP.se  me  not  to  .lo  it  again,  though,  and  I  will  not  inform 
the  g.ivenior.  ' 

'•  I  wish  to  speak  to  the  governor,"  lejilied  the  King,  without 

iii'hing. 

"  lie  will  have  you  thrown  into  a  dungeon.      Take  care  '  " 

"  I  wish  it.     Do  you  hear  '.'  " 

"Ah  there  are  your  eyes  getting  wild  again!  Good'  I 
>li:iil  take  away  your  knife." 

And  the  turnkey  .lid  as  he  said,  close.l  the  door,  and  .le- 
I'jiire.i  leaving  the  Kin-  more  bewildere.l,  more  wretched  more 
:il-iie  than  ever.  In  vain  did  he  try  once  more  his  battering 
-n  the  door,  m  vain  did  he  Hing  the  plates  aiid  dishes  out  of 
'!!'■  window  ;  not  a  sound  answered  him. 

I'wo  hours  later  he  would  have  passed  no  h)nger  for  a  kinc  a 
'-"■.ileman  aman,a  human  being;  he  was  a  madman  tear'ing 
'  1  Ins  nails  against  the  .loors,  trying  to  dig  up  the  floor  of  his 
I  I'll,  uttering  such  frightful  cries  that  the  old  Bastille  s.'emed 
laken  to  its  foundations  for  having  dared  to  revolt  against  its 
D.ister^  As  for  the  governor,  he  bad  not  even  disturbe.l  him- 
^"d  1  he  turnkeys  and  sentries  had  reported  to  him  ]5ut 
"hat  .nattered  it '?  Were  not  madmen  an  every-day  matter  in 
til''  fortress,  and  were  not  the  walls  strong  enough   to  resist 

,   ^f/ie^Bais  neaux,  deeply  impressed  by  all  that  Aramis  had 
"•'",«"a  cuiiviiiceu  that  he  was  acting  in  strict  conformity 
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to  orders,  asked  nothing  better  than  that  the  niadmau,  Mar 
chiali,  shonkl  be  mad  enouy:h  to  hang  himself  to  the  canopy  of 
his  bed  or  to  one  of  his  window  bars.  In  fact,  this  prisoner 
was  not  a  very  profitable  one,  and  gave  far  more  tronbic 
than  he  was  worth.  These  complications  between  Seldon  and 
Marchiali,  this  confnsion  of  orders  and  counter-orders,  this 
l)roblem  of  an  annoying  likeness  wonld  thus  find  a  convenient 
solution.  ]>'isemeanx  even  fancied  that  such  a  dvnouemeut 
would  not  be  altogether  displeasing  to  M.  d'Herblay. 

"And  then,  really,"  remarked  l^aisemeaux  to  his  major, 
"  an  ordinary  prisoner  is  quite  wretched  enough  at  being  a 
prisoner  ;  lie  suiters  sufficiently  to  make  it  an  act  of  charity  to 
hope  for  his  death.  All  the  more  when  the  prisoner  has  gone 
mad  and  may  bite,  and  make  a  disturbance  in  the  Bastiile. 
Then,  by  my  faith  '.  it  is  not  merely  cliarit-  to  wish  him  dead, 
but  it  would  be  a  benevolent  deed  to  assist  in  putting  him 
(juietly  out  of  his  misery."  Thereupon  the  worthy  governor 
sat  down  to  his  second  breakfast. 
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THE    SHADOW    OF    M.    FOUQUET. 

^  D'Artagxax,  Still  weighed  down  by  his  interview  with  the 
King,  kept  asking  him.self  if  he  were  actually  in  his  right 
mind,  if  the  scene  had  really  taken  place  at  Vaux,  if  he, 
D'Artagiian,  were  indeed  the  captain  of  musketeers  and  y\. 
Fou(]uet  the  owner  of  the  chateau  in  which  Louis  XIV.  had  been 
so  hospitably  entertained.  The.se  reflections  were  not  those  of 
a  niaii  who  had  been  drinking  too  Heep,  and  yet  there  had  been 
iugh  feasting  at  Vaux,  and  the  superintendent's  wines  had 
figured  i)voiniiiently  at  the  banquet.  Hut  the  (Jascon  was  a 
cool-headed  man,  and  he  knew  not  only  liow  to  handle  his 
stee!  blade,  but  how  to  assume  the  coldness  of  that  blade  on 
st.ite  occasions. 

"  Come,  now  ; ''  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  left  the  royal  apart- 
ment; "here  I  am  mixed  up  historically  with  the  destinies  of 
the  King  and  of  his  minister;  it  will  be  written  down  that  M. 
dJArtagnan,  a  cadet  of  (Jascony,  took  by  the  collar  M.  Nicolas 
Fuuquet,  superiutendent  of  the  finances  of  France.     My  de- 
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srendants,  if  I  should  have  any,  will  make  a  great  reputation 
imt  of  this  arrest,  just  as  the  De  Luynes  made  themselves 
l-ovverful  with  the  property  of  the  luckless  Mareehal  d'Ancre. 
Ir  is  now  a  question  of  executing  the  King's  order  with  pro- 
priety.  Any  man  could  say  to  M.  Fouquet:  'Your  sword, 
monsieur!'  but  not  every  man  could  guard  M.  Fouquet  with- 
out making  an  outcry.  How  can  it  be  managed  so  that  the 
sujierintcndent  shall  pass  from  the  height  of  favor  to  the 
depths  of  disgrace  ;  shall  see  Vanx  changed  all  at  once  into  a 
dungeon  ;  and  after  inhaling  the  incense  of  Ahasuerus,  shall 
li:iiig  as  high  as  Haman,  that  is  to  say,  —  as  Enguerrand  de 
-Maiigny?" 

Mere  D'Artagnan's  brow  daikened ;  the  musketeer  had 
scruples.  To  deliver  up  to  death  (for  undoubtedly  Louis  XIV. 
iiiitcd  Fouquet)  a  man  whom  he  had  just  proclaimed  a  gallant 
gentleman  was  a  .natter  of  conscience  with  him.  "  It  strikes 
me,''  pondered  D'Artagnau,  "that  il  I  am  not  a  villain  I  shall 
make  known  to  M.  Fouquet  the  King's  project  in  regard  to 
luiii :  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  betray  my  master's  secret,  I  am 
a  scoundrel  and  a  traitor,  and  guilty  of  a  crime  admirably 
lirovided  for  by  martial  law;  and  by  the  same  token,  I  have 
s.'i'ii  poor  wretches  swing  a  score  of  times  in  the  wars  for  do- 
ing on  a  sniiVil  scale  what  I  am  meditating  on  a  large  one. 
No,  no,  a  man  of  wit  ought  to  find  a  much  neater  way  out  of 
this  dilemma.  Granted,  now,  that  I  have  wits!  a  doubtful 
matter,  though,  since  I  have  been  expending  them  these  f-^.rty 
ycais  too  prodigally  to  have  a  pistole's  worth  left." 

D'Artagnan  thereupon  buried  his  heatl  in  his  hands,  tore 
Ins  mustache  in  his  vexation,  and  added  :  "Why  has  M.  Fou- 
'juet  fallen  into  disgrace?    For   hree  reasons:  first,  M.  Colbert 
does   not  love   him;  second,  he   tried   to  make  lov3  to  Mad- 
emoiselle de  la  Valliere ;  and  third,  the  King  loves  Ix)th  Mad- 
emoiselle de    la    Valliere  and    Colbert.      He  is  a  lost  man! 
-It  shall  I  put  my  foot  on  his  neck  —  I,  a  man  — when  he 
lias  thus  fallen  beneath  the  intrigues  of  women  and  clerks '■' 
'  I"  upon  it; !    If  he  be  indeed  dangerous  I  shall  pull  him  down, 
l^iit  if  he  be  only  persecuted—  we  shall  see  !    I  ha^-e  reached 
tiiat  ix.int  where  neither  king  nor  commons  can  prevail  over 
'iiy  own  ^''idgment,  and  if  Athos  were  h<'re  he  wcl':  see  it  as 
'  do.     Therefore  instead  of  going  brutally  up  to  .M.  Fouquet, 
laying  hold  on  him  bodily,  and  shutting  him  up.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  conduct  the  affair  like  a  man  of  good  breeding.      It 
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will  bo  talked  alxmt,  but  it  shall  be  talked  of  well."  And 
J)'Artagiian,  drawing  nji  his  shonlder-belt  by  a  gesture  iieculiar 
to  him,  marched  straight  ofT  to  M.  Fou(iHet,  wlio,  after  having 
taken  leave  of  tlie  ladies,  was  preparing  to  sleep  peaeefully 
upon  tlie  triumphs  of  the  day. 

The  air  was  .still  perfumed,  or  infected,  as  we  please  to  put 
it,  with  the  odor  of  fireworks;  the  candles  were  almost  burnt 
out,  the  garlands  were  (lr()|)ping  their  petals,  and  through  the 
■salons  I'are  groups  of  <lancers  and  courtiers  were  dispersing 
one  by  one. 

In  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  friends,  with  whom  he  was  ex- 
changing compliments,  stood  the  superintendent  with  weary, 
half-closed  eyes.  He  was  longing  for  reiKise  and  ready' to  sink 
down  upon  the  bed  of  laurels  which  he  had  heaped  up  for 
hini.self,  —  or  it  may  be  that  his  head  was  droo))ing  beneath 
tiie  load  of  debt  he  had  contiacttHl  to  do  honor  to  this  fete. 

-Vt  last  M.  Fouquct  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  still  smiling, 
altliough  half  dead,  lie  could  no  longer  listen,  he  could  iu.< 
longer  see.  his  only  craving  was  for  his  bed  and  sleep.  The 
god  Morpheus,  ruler  of  the  dome  where  Le  I?run  had  painted 
him,  was  extending  his  iiiHuence  over  the  adjoining  chambers 
and  sliedding  his  most  slumbrous  pojjpies  over  the  master  of 
the  house.  M.  Foutpiet  had  just  j)laced  himself  m  the  hands 
of  his  ni/rf  (fr  cJidmbrc,  when  D'Artagnan  ai)peared  on  the 
threshold  of  his  room. 

D'Artagnan  had  never  succeeded  in  becoming  a  eommoii- 
jilace  figure  at  court ;  in  spite  of  his  being  seen  constantly  he 
produced  an  effect  of  his  own  always  and  everywhere.  It  is  the 
l)rivilege  of  certain  natures,  akin  in  this  to  the  lightnings  and 
the  thunders.  They  are  known  of  all,  yet  their  appearance 
startles,  and  each  time  they  are  seen  and  heard  tlie  impression 
seems  stronger  than  ever  liefore. 

"What!  y\.  (rArtagnan!  ■' cried  Foucpiet,  whose  arm  was 
already  out  of  his  sleeve. 

"  At  your  service,"'  replied  the  musketeer. 

"Come  in,  come  in,  dear  M.  d'Artagnan  !  " 

"  Thank  you."' 

"  Have  you  come  to  give  me  your  criticism  upon  our  fete, 
you  who  have  such  ingenious  brains  '.'  " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  not  at  all !  " 

"  Are  you  hampered  in  any  way  iu  the  discharge  of  your 
duties  ?  " 
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"Not  in  the  least." 

'•  You  are  not  comfortably  lodged,  perhaps  ^  " 
"  <  )ii  I  admirably  ! '' 

«•  I  thank  you  heartily,  then,  fov  your  amiability,  and  am 
under  obligations  to  you  for  your  tiattermg  words  - 

lins  speech  signified  emphatically,  "My  dear  D'Artagnan, 

.vuii.         IJut  I)  Artagnan  u:d  not  seem  to  have  understood 
t.i'ulCiT  ^'''"  ^"""°  *''  ''^"'''  ""^'^"^^  ^  "  ^'^  '"'^'^  ^"  ^^'«  «"P«"u- 
'•  Ves ;  have  you  anything  to  communicate  to  me  "  "' 
"  N.Jthing.  monsieur,  nothing.     You  sleep  here,  then  •'  " 
•  .AS  you  perceive.'' 

••  .>[onsieur  you  have  given  the  King  a  very  beautiful  fete 
'•  1  on  think  so  .'  ' 
'■  Suj)erb  I "' 

'•  'ilie  King  is  plea.sed,  then  ?  " 
'■  Kmdianted."' 

'•Has  he  requested  you  to  inform  me  so ''  " 
,„:".-„:;;;';:i  '"'  ^^^-^    -^-t^<i  -   ---rthy  a  messenger, 

••  you  do  yourself  injustice,  M.  d'Artagnau." 
••  Is  this  your  bed  here  '.'  " 

vnZp  '''^''   *^'*^   question  ?     Are   you   not  satisfied   with 

■•  Sliall  I  speak  frankly  ?  " 

'•  .Mcst  assuredly." 

••  Well,  then,  I  am  not." 

I'oiiquet  started.     "M.   d'Artagnan," 
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he   said,   "take   my 
Never ! " 


you 
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'•  And  deprive  you  of  it,  monseigneur  ? 
•■  \\  hat  is  to  be  done,  then  '.'  " 
•Will  you  permit  me  to  share  it  with   vuu  - 
.M.l'ouquet^ stared  fixedly  at  the  musketeer. 
■  Ah  .  ah  !  "he  said,  <'you  have  just  come  from  the  King  ^  " 
•  »  es,  directly,  monseigneur."  ' 

••  And  t!,e  King  wishes  you  to  sleep  in  my  chamber'^" 
■•  .MonKoigneur  —  " 
••v.  ry  good.  M.  d'Artagnan,  very  good.     You  are  the  master 

^1  assure  you,  monseigneur,  that  I  .lo  not  wish  to  abuse-" 
M.  bouquet  turned  to  his  valet.     '•  Leave  us,"  he  said.     The 
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man  left  the  room.  "  You  have  something  to  say  to  me,  mon- 
sieur?" remarked  the  superintendent. 

"  I  ?  " 

"  A  man  of  your  good  sense  does  not  come  to  talk  with  a 
man  like  me  at  such  an  hour  without  a  serious  motive." 

"  Do  not  question  me." 

"  On  the  contrary,  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

"Nothing  but  your  company." 

"  Let  us  go  out  into  the  garden,  then,"  said  Fouquet,  suddenly, 
"or  into  the  park." 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  replied  the  musketeer,  hastily. 

"  Wliy  not  ?  " 

"The  cold  night  air—  " 

"  Come,  confess  that  you  are  here  to  arrest  me,"  said  the 
superintendent  to  the  captain. 

"  Never  I  "  exclaimed  tlie  latter. 

"  To  keep  guard  over  me,  then '.'  " 

"  A  guard  of  honor,  yes,  monseigneur." 

"  Of  honor ':'  —  that  is  another  matter !  Ah  !  I  am  arrested, 
then,  in  my  own  house  ?  " 

"  Do  not  say  that  I" 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  cry  it  aloud  ! " 

"  If  you  cry  aloud,  I  shall  be  forced  to  impose  silence." 

"Good  !  Violence  beneath  my  own  roof  !     This  is  well !  " 

"  We  do  not  seem  to  understand  each  other  at  ivll.  Look, 
there  is  a  cliess-board;  pray  let  us  have  a  game,  monseigneur." 

"M.  d'Artagnan,  I  am  in  disgrace,  then?" 

"Not  at  all  — but  — " 

"  But  I  am  forbidden  to  withdraw  from  your  sight  ?  " 

"I  do  not  understand  a  word  you  are  saying,  monseigneur. 
If  you  wish  me  to  retire,  say  so." 

"  Dear  M.  d'Artagnan,  all'  this  formality  will  drive  me  mad. 
I  was  dropping  with  sleep,  yuu  have  fully  roused  me.'* 

''  I  shall  never  forgive  myself ;  and  if  you  wish  to  reconcile 
me  with  myself,  you  will  lie  down  and  sleep,  now  before  my 
eyes.     I  shall  be  enchanted." 

"  Ah  !  under  guard  ?  " 

"  I  will  leave  yon  then." 

"  I  no  longer  understand  you." 

"  Good-night,  monseigneur,"  and  D'Artagnan  made  a  feint 
of  retiring,  but  M.  Fouquet  ran  after  him. 

"  I  shall  not  lie  down,"  he  said,  "  and  since  you  refuse  to 
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treat  uie  like  a  man,  and  are  trying  to  dally  with  me,  I  will 
(Inve  you  to  bay  as  a  hunter  does  a  wild  boar." 

••  P.ah!"  cried  D'Artagnan.  affecting  to  laugh. 

•■  I  will  order  my  horses  and  drive \o  Paris,"  said  Founuet 
snuiiduig  the  heart  of  the  captain  of  musketeers. 

••  .Vh,  in  that  case,  raonseigueur,  it  is  a  different  matter  " 

"  lou  arrest  ni'-  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  go  with  you." 

••  That  is  enough,  M.  d'Artagnan,"  resumed  Fouquet,  coldly 
••  It  IS  not  for  nothing  that  you  liave  such  a  high  reputation  as 
;t  man  of  wit  and  resource,  but  all  that  is  wasted  on  me.  Come 
to  the  point  at  once;  do  me  that  service.  Why  are  you  arreM- 
iiiLC  me  ?    What  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  know  nothing  as  to  what  vou  have  done  ;  and  more- 
over I  am  not  arresting  you  —  to-night." 

'•To-night!"   cried    Fouquet,  turning   pale;   "butto-mor- 


"  We  have  not  reached  to-morrow  yet,  monseigneur 
'■111  ever  answer  for  the  morrow  ?" 


Who 


'■(.)uick!  quick!  captain.  Let  me  have  sneech  with  M 
uHerblay.'' 

•'  Alas !  that  is  out  of  the  que'^tion,  monseigneur.  I  have 
inters  to  see  that  you  converse  with  no  one." 

•■  But  with  M.  d'Herblay,  captain,  —your  friend  '  " 

••.Aronseigneur  may  it  not  be,  by  chance,  mv  friend  M. 
u  llerblay,  of  all  others,  with  whom  I  ought  to  iprevent  your 
t"iiimunicating  ?  "  "^ 

IVuKjuet  colored,  and  assumed  an  air  of  resignation  • 

-Monsieur,''  he  said,  "you  are  right.  I  have  received  a 
l-sson  which  I  ought  not  to  have  provoked  ;  a  fallen  man  is  en- 
ntiei  to  nothing,  even  from  those  whose  fortune  he  has  made  • 
Mil  less  from  those  to  whom  he  has  never  had  the  good  fortune 
til  he  01  service." 

••  Monseigneur  !  " 

'•  It  IS  true,  M.  d'Artagnan,  you  have  always  borne  yourself 
;i'l"u.ably  towards  me,  always  as  became  a  man  who  vas  des- 
tme,l  to  arrest  me.     You  at  least  have  rever  asked   an>  thing 

''  Monseigneur,"  replied  the  Gascon,  touched  by  this  eloquent 
■'^"1  diirnihcd  misfortune,  "will  you  give  me  your  word  of 
■     ii'i-  tlKit  you  wdl  not  attempt  to  leave  this  room  ?  " 

•  Ut  what  use  would  it  be,  dear  M=  d'Artagnan    si-iep.  v.-.:- 
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;ue  guarding,'  me'/  Do  you  fear  lest  I  should  struggle  against 
the  most  valiant  sword  in  the  kingdom  '.'  " 

"  It  is  not  that,  monseigneur ;  l)ut  1  am  about  to  go  and 
fetch  M.  d'Herblay  to  you,  and  consecjuently  to  leave  you 
alone." 

Foufjuet  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  ami  joy. 

"  CJoing  to  fetch  M.  d'Herblay  I  To  leave  nie  alone  ?"  he 
cried,  clasping  his  hands. 

"  Where  iloes  M.  d'Herblay  lodge  '.'     In  the  blue  room  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  yes." 

"  Your  friend  ?  Thank  you  for  that  word,  monseigneur ; 
you  give  me  that  title  to-day,  if  you  liave  never  given  it  to  me 
before." 

"  Ah,  you  have  saved  me !  " 

"  It  will  take  ten  nunutes  at  least  to  go  from  here  to  the 
blue  room  and  back,  will  it  not'.'  "  asked  D'Artagnau. 

'•  Fully  that."' 

"  And  to  wake  Aramis,  who  sleeps  soundly  when  he  sleeps, 
to  put  him  on  his  guard,  will  take  five  minutes  more  ;  total, 
an  absence  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Now,  monseigneur, 
pledge  me  your  word  of  honor  that  you  will  in  no  way  seek  to 
escape,  and  that  I  shall  find  you  here  on  my  return."' 

"  I  i)Iodge  it,  monsieur,"'  replied  Fouquet,  while  he  grasped 
the  musketeer"s  hand  in  affectionate  gratitude. 

I)"Artagnan  vanished.  Fouquet  waited  with  visible  im]>a- 
tience  until  the  door  had  closed  behind  him,  then  threw  him- 
self ui)on  his  keys,  (jpeiied  several  secret  drawers  concealed  in 
different  pieces  of  furniture,  searched  in  vain  for  certain  papers 
wiiich  had  i)rohahly  been  left  behind  at  Saint  xMande,  and  which 
lu-  seemed  disturbed  at  not  finding,  and  then  hurriedly  seizin;,' 
all  the  letters,  contracts,  i)apers  of  all  sorts  M'hich  he  found,  he 
piled  them  together  and  burned  them  in  haste  upon  the  marlile 
heartli  not  even  taking  tlie  trouble  to  remove  tiie  flower-pots 
which,encumbereil  it.  Then,  this  operation  accomplished,  like 
a  man  who  has  escaped  some  great  danger,  and  whose  strength 
t:iils  him  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  he  fell  exhausted  into  his  arm- 
chair. 

D'Artagnan  on  reentering  the  room  found  Fouquet  in  the 
same  position  in  which  he  liad  lett  him.  The  worthy  muske- 
teer had  never  entertained  a  doubt  that  Fouquet  having' 
jdedged  lus  word  would  fail  to  keep  it:  but  he  had  e.xpecteJ 
that  the  superintendent  would  utilize  his  <:uard's  absence  in 
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-.■ttm^'  nd  of  all  the  papers,  notes,  and  contracts  which  might 
rnnipn.inise  the  master  of  Vaux  in  the  grave  situation  in  which 
hf  already  found  himself.  Therefore,  throwing  back  his  heail 
like  a  dog  who  lias  found  the  scent,  the  musketeer  sniffed 
tl:;it  (idor  of  smoke  which  he  had  expected  to  find  in  the  air, 
anil  luiving  found  it,  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction. 

Oil  D'Artagnan's  entrance,  Foufiuet  on  his  side  had  raised 
his  liead  too,  and  not  one  of  D'Artagnan's  movements  had  es- 

rlipeil  him. 

I'lien  the  eyes  of  the  two  men  met,  and  each  perceived  that 
lif  hail  understood  the  other  without  the  interchange  of  a  word. 

••  \yell  :  "  sjKjke  Fouquet  first,  "  and  M.  d'llerblay  ?  " 

'■  Faith  !  monseigneur,"'  replied  D'Artagnan,  "  M.  d'llerblay 
iimst  be  very  fond  of  nocturnal  promenades,  for  he  seems  to  be 
wandering  about  the  park  of  Vaux  in  the  moonlight,  making 
verses  with  some  of  your  poets.     He  is  not  in  his  room." 

••  What !  not  in  his  room  :'  "  exclaimed  Fouquet,  whose  last 
hope  was  put  to  flight;  for  without  stating  to  himself  very 
iI'Mrly  in  what  manner  the  Jiishop  of  Vannes  could  aid  him, 
U>'  was  yet  convinced  that  he  could  look  for  aid  from  him  alone. 

-Or  at  least,  if  he  was  there,"'  continued  D'Artagnan,  "he 
had  reasons  of  his  own  for  not  replying." 

••  Hut  did  you  not  call  to  him,  monsieur,  in  such  a  way  that 
hi'  u  as  sure  to  hear  you  ?  " 

■  Vou  do  not  surely  im.agine,  monseigneur,  that  having  already 
PM.. filed  my  orders,  which  forbade  my  leaving  you  for  an  in- 
M.mt,  I  should  be  mad  enough  to  rouse  the  whole  house  and 
a.i'iw  myself  to  be  seen  in  the  corridor  with  the  Bishop  of 
\  amies;  so  that  M.  Colbert  might  ascertain  positively  that  1 
was  giving  you  time  to  burn  your  papers  ?  " 

••  Burn  my  papers  ?  " 

••  Doubtless.  At  least  that  is  what  I  should  have  done  in 
y-ur  place.  When  any  one  opens  a  door  for  me,  I  make  haste 
f"  avail  myself  of  it." 

■  Ves,  it  is  well ;  I  availed  myself  of  it,  and  T  thank  vou." 

•;  And  quite  right,  ,nor/>/eu  !  We  all  have  our  liitle  secrets 
^\.!i<h  concern  no  one  else.  But  to  return  to  Aramis,  mon- 
si"L;neur —  " 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  you  must  have  oalled  him  too  softly. 
•^i'  rliat  he  failed  to  hear  you." 

•However   softly  one  calls    Aramis,  monseigneur,  Aramis 

i  icpeat,  liieu, 
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eitlior  Arr.niis  was  not  in  liis  nxini  or  lie  liail  masons  of  his  owr 
fur  not  rPf.i^Mi/iiii,'  my  voic*' —  n-asons  ol  uliich  I  ;'mi  ij,Mi()rant, 
and  of  whicli  you  may  possilily  Ih'  i<,'noiant  also,  however  imicli 
the  hwiX  Hishoii  of  N'anncs  may  \w  a  lic^'cman  of  yours." 

KoU(iuct  heaved  a  si>,'li,  rose,  took  two  or  three  turns  arouiui 
the  room,  and  finally  seated  himself,  with  an  ex|)ression  of  ex- 
treme dejection,  u|i(iii  his  ma^Miiticeiit  bed  with  its  velvet  han^'- 
iii,i,'s  bordered  with  the  costliest  laces. 

l)'.\rta,i,'iian,  meanwhile,  gazed  at  Fonquet  with  a  feeling;  et 
profound  coniiiassion. 

"  I  have  seen  many  men  arrested  in  my  lifetime,"  said  the 
musketeer,  in  a  tone  of  melancholy;  "  I  saw  M.  de  Cimi-Mius 
arrested,  and  M.  de  Chalais.  I  was  yomij;  then.  I  saw  the 
arrest  of  M.  de  Conde  and  the  princes,  of  M.  de  Ketz  and  ot 
]\I.  Hroussel.  Well,  inonsei<,nieur,  I  am  scwry  to  say  it,  but  of 
all  these  people,  the  one  you  most  resemble  at  this  moment  is 
Goodman  Hroussel.  Vou  are  not  far  from  doin^'  wliat  he  did: 
putting  your  napkin  in  your  portfolio  and  wiping  your  month 
on  your  papers.  Monlinn.,- .'  M.  Foiuiuet,  a  man  like  you  should 
not  be  so  cast  down.  What  if  your  friends  were  to  see  yuii 
now  '.'  " 

"  M.  d'Artagnan,"  replied  the  superintendent,  with  a  smile 
full  of  sadness,  ''you  do  not  understand;  it  is  precisely  because 
my  friends  cannot  see  me  that  you  see  me  as  I  am  now.  I  am 
not  one  who  lives  to  himself;  alone  I  am  nothing.  Kememher 
that  I  have  spent  my  life  in  making  friends  of  whom  I  hoped 
to  make  my  slay  and  support.  In  my  i)rosperity  all  these 
happy  voices  —  happy  througli  me  —  surrounded  me  with  a 
l)erpetnal  (diorus  of  praise  and  gratitude.  If  I  fell  into  slight 
disfavor,  these  humble  voices  mingled  harmoniously  with  the 
murmurs  of  my  heart.  Isolation  I  have  never  known  !  As  fur 
poverty,  —that  phautom  of  which  1  have  at  times  had  glimpse.s, 
clad  in  tatters,  awaiting  me  at  the  end  of  my  road  !  poverty, 
that  spectre  with  which  many  of  my  friends  have  triHed  for 
years  past,  poetizing  her,  caressing  her,  teacliiug  me  to  love 
her !  poverty  '.  —  1  aecejit  lier,  1  recognize  her,  I  greet  her  as  a 
disinherited  sLster ;  for  poverty  is  not  loneliness,  is  not  e.xile, 
is  not  a  prison.  Could  I  ever  be  poor  with  friends  like  Pclis- 
son,  like  La  Fontaine,  like  Moliere  ?  Witli  a  mistress  like  — 
oh  :  but  solitude  for  me,  the  man  of  tumult,  the  man  of  pleasure, 
for  me  who  only  exist  because  others  exist  around  me  !  Oh, 
if  you  but  knew  how  alone  I  am  at  this  moment!     And  how 
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\.Mi  :i]ii,part()  nu;  —  you  wlio  arp  severinj,'  hip  from  all  I  love  — 
..kr  ail  iiiia^'f  ol  sdlittidc,  of  aiimhilatidii,  of  <|patli!'" 

•  lint  I  have  already  btVf,'p(l  you,  M.  Kou(iuet,"  replied 
I*'  \rta;,'uaii,  touclied  to  the  h.art,  ••  I  have  already  l)egj,'ed  you 
■h.t  to  exa^^'erate  this  matter.      The  Kiuf,'  loves  you." 


uo 


No,"  said  Foucpiet,  shakiiit,'  his  head, 

'•  M.  Colhert  hates  you,  indeed." 

••  .M.  Colbert :   what  matters  that  •.' '" 

•■  lie  will  ruin  you." 

•'  <»h  :  as  for  that,  I  defy  him.      I  am  ruined  already." 

\t  this  strau.ue  avowal  on  the  jiartof  the  superintendent  of 
'nance,  D'Arta.^'uan  threw  an  expressive  ^'lance  around  him. 
.\:ilioMf,'h  he  did  not  open  his  lijis.  Fou(pu't  understood  him  .so 
vill  tiiat  he  added,  "  What  can  one  do  with  tlu'se  ma,L,'niticent 
i"'-essions  when  one  is  no  ]on,i,'er  ma^,'nifieent  '.'  J)o  vou  know 
-I  what  service  these  thin>,'s  are  to  us  who  ;ire  rieli  ■.'  Thev 
-  i\c  to  dis;,'ust  us  by  thi'ir  very  sj.lendor  with  all  that  lioes 
'!•■'  c.iual  that  splendor.  Here  is  Vaux,  vou  will  say,  witli  all 
11^  marvels.  What  then  ?  What  do  these  marvels  avail  me  '.' 
Kiirc  ruined,  liow  am  I  to  jxiur  water  into  the  urns  of  my 
II  i:, ids.  tire  into  the  breasts  of  my  .salamanders,  air  into  the 
liiii-s  of  my  tritons  ?  In  order  to  be  rich  enough,  M.  d'Ar- 
!a-uaii,  one  must  be  exorbitantly  rieh."' 

l»'.Vrtagnan  shook  his  head. 

••(•1,:  I  know  what  you  would  say!"  replied  Fouquet, 
M  li'kly.  "  If  you  owned  Vaux  you  would  sell  it  and  buy  an 
'-late  in  some  renu)te  province  —  an  estate  with  woods,  or- 
'  ImkIs.  and  fields,  which  would  certainly  support  its  master. 

"ill   of  lorty  millions  you  could  doubtless  realize " 

••  Ten  millions,"  interrupted  D'Arta^'uan. 

•  Not  a  million,  my  dear  captain.  No  man  in  France  is  rieh 
-iiou-h  to  purcha.se  Vaux  at  two  millions  and  maintain  it  as  it 
!-■     No  (me  could  do  it  —  no  one  would  know  how." 

•  Well,  after  all  I  "'  exclaimed  D'Artagnan,  "  a  million  is  not 
■'■isely  poverty." 

•  It  is  not  far  from  it,  my  dear  monsieur." 

•  How  so?  " 

••  \nn  do  not  understand  -  no,  I  will  not  .sell  my  residence 
ui  Vaux  —  I  will  give  it  to  you,  if  you  wish." 

And  Fouquet  accompanied  these  words  with  an  indescribable 
iHi  '  cinent  of  the  shoulders. 

•  US  e  It  to  tiie  King;  you  would  be  making  a  better  bargain." 
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"Tho  Kinj;  .iocs  not  noed  that  ]  should  ^ive  it  to  him," 
replied  Foiuiuet ;  "  he  will  t;ik.'  it  from  me  with  ;)erfect  ease 
whenever  it  i)leases  liiin.  That  is  why  I  prefer  that  it  should 
pensh.  Look  you.  M.  dAilaK'nan,  if  the  Kinj,'  were  not  at 
this  nionienf  beneath  my  roof,  1  would  take  this  candle,  I  would 
Ko  beneath  tlie  dome  and  set  tire  to  a  coujile  of  cases  of  rock 
ets  and  fusees  whirii  were  kept  in  reserve  there,  and  J  would 
reduce  my  palace  to  ashes." 

"  Hah  :  "  excdaimed  the  musketeer,  indifferently.  «  In  any 
event,  you  could  not  burn  up  the  gardens.  They  are  the  finest 
thing  you  have  here." 

"  And  yet,"  resumed  Foufpiet,  hoarselv,  "  what  am  I  .saying? 
Good  Heavens  !  Burn  down  Vaux  !  destroy  my  palace  !  iFut 
Vaux  is  not  mine.  No,  these  marvels,  these  splendors  belong, 
so  far  as  their  passive  enjoyment  goes,  to  him  who  paid  for 
them,  it  is  true,  but  so  far  as  their  enduring  possession  is  coii- 
eeriied,  they  belong  to  tho.se  who  created  them.  Vaux  belongs 
to  Le  Brun,  to  Le  Notre,  to  Pelisson,  t(j  Levau,  to  La  Fontaine; 
\'aux  belongs  to  .Mo'iere  whose,  'Fur/imx'  was  performed 
liere;  Vaux  Udongs  to  posterity,  in  short.  So  you  see,  M. 
d'Arta^riian,  that  I  have  not  even  a  house  of  my  own." 

"Thai  is  good,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "I  like  that  i.iea,  and  I 
recognize  M.  Foiujuet  in  it.  This  idea  of  yours  takes  me  far 
enough  from  (ujodman  Broussel,  and  I  no  longer  recall  the 
".vhinings  of  the  old  Frondeur.  If  ycm  are  indeed  ruine<l, 
inonseigiieur,  cany  it  off  with  a  brave  front.  Vou  too,  mar- 
dioiuf  n.dniig  t()  iiosterity,  and  you  have  not  the  right  to  be- 
little yourself.  Look  at  me  !  I  may  seem  to  exercise  a  sort  of 
superi.uity  over  you  from  the  fact  tliat  it  is  I  who  arrest  you; 
but  Destiny,  who  distributes  their  parts  to  the  actors  ui  this 
comedy  of  life,  has  bestowed  on  me  a  far  less  brilliant  and 
agreeable  role  than  yours  has  been.  I  am  one,  look  you,  who 
esteem  the  part  of  a  king  or  a  potentate  far  above  that  of  a 
lackey  or  a  beggar.  It  is  better  worth  while  even  on  the  real 
stage,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  worhl,  to  wear  a  tine  coat  and 
mumble  fine  speecdies  than  to  scrub  the  tioors,  or  have  one's 
backbone  caressed  witli  a  .stick.  In  a  word,  you  have  squan- 
dered wealth,  you  have  commanded  and  enjoyed;  while  I 
have  dragged  my  tether,  have  obeyed  and  su'fTered.  Well, 
after  all,  little  as  I  am  worth  compared  witli  you,  monseigneui. 
I  declare  to  you  that  the  memory  of  what  I  have  done 
act.s  as  a  suur  to  iv.c  aiid   nreveiity 
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I'l-  .ne,  M.  F.,unt...  V,,;  "wnrr'"''''-  "  '""  '"  ""'  '-'•  l^" 
"".)..  is  to  .I„  it  wdluj;  •}.''■  """  '■'*"/""=  ^■'"-'  K'-'-afc 
— ,   fori   l.av..  rnol   tt-I         if   .'  !'."    ^    '•^'"''■'"'•^t  tl.o 

Auo.o.senM,.„ri...,suui,a»tera,,aus. 
A  sol.liorsserni,,,,,  ni(,nsoi^.„,Mu- •' 

;;Jouc.re^or„.,tl.e„.«i„.evousaysu^ 
•  All  .   where  iiuieed  •'" 

••  v;^"h  .?''-nT  ^f>^''f^^»V'  said  Fouquet. 
><'s,  tliat  will  be  best." 

••  \\  hat  shall  we  do  when  daylight  comes  '^ " 

•know  nothing  about  thatrnlseigrur  " 
•<..ant  n,e  a  favor,  M.  d'Artagnan  !^' 

Most  Willingly." 
•  '>'>  you  keep  guard  over  me  '     r  will  ..„      •    1^ 

'''•t  vou  are  \r  d'  \  Artagnaii  bowed.    '•  But  fomet 

"'"'■  Hiy  situation.'      ^  ^""^^ndent  of  finance,  and  let  us  talk 

"  ^''-^fr  '  a  thorny  matter  ' " 
•  I'rulv  '.' " 
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"  Ah  !  that  is  the  way  you  talk  it  over  with  me." 

"  Oh,  the  d(  ice  !  " 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  chances  ? "' 

"Nothing."' 

"  And  yet,  if  yon  wouhl  but  sliow  a  little  good-will  —  " 

"  Your  position  is  a  difficult  one."' 

"  In  what  respect  ?  "' 

"  In  resi)ect  of  your  being  in  your  own  house." 

"  Difficult  thougii  it  be,  1  understand  it  clearly  enough."' 

"Doubtless!  Hut  do  you  imagine  that  with  any  one  else  I 
should  have  shown  such  frankness  '.' "' 

"What  I  you  call  this  showing  frankness,  you  who  have  re- 
fused to  open  your  lips  '.'  " 

"  Such  consideration,  tluui  !  " 

"  Ah,  that  I  admit." 

"  Listen,  then,  nionseigneur  ;  tliis  is  how  I  should  have  pro- 
ceeded with  any  one  but  yourself.  I  shou'd  have  come  to  your 
door  when  your  ])eoi)le  had  all  gone,  or  if  they  had  not  gone  I 
should  have  vvaited  till  they  came  out  and  .seized  them  one  at 
a  time  like  rabbits  in  a  trap  ;  then  having  locked  them  up 
noiselessly,  I  s'lould  have  laid  myself  down  on  the  ca.  of 
your  corridor,  and,  one  hand  upon  you  without  your  suspecuu^' 
it,  I  should  have  kept  you  for  the  master's  breakfast.  In  that 
fashion,  no  scandal,  no  resistance,  no  noise  !  but  also  no  warn- 
ing to  M.  Fuuquet,  no  reserve,  none  of  tliese  delicate  conces- 
sions which  courteous  people  make  to  each  other  at  decisive 
moiiients.     How  do  you  like  this  method  ?  " 

'•  It  makes  me  sliudder."' 

"Does  it  not  ?  It  would  have  been  grievous  if  I  had  ap- 
peared before  you  to-morrow  without  pre})arati(iu  and  asked 
for  your  sword." 

"  Oh  !  monsieur,  T  should  have  died  of  rage  nn  ':  shame  I  " 

"  Your  gratitude  is  far  too  eloquent;  I  have  d<me  nothint;  to 
merit  it,  believe  me."' 

"  On  my  word,  monsieur,  you  will  never  make  me  aduiit 
that." 

"  Very  well,  monseigneur,  if  you  are  satisfied  with  me.  if 
you  have  recovered  from  the  shock  wliich  I  softened  as  nnuh 
as  I  could,  let  us  leave  Time  to  flap  his  wings  awhile.  You  are 
harassed;  you  have  many  things  to  tliink  over.  I  couinre 
you,  therefore,  sleep,  or  make  a  semblance  of  sleeping  im  yciu' 
bed  or  in  your  bed.     As  for  me,  I  go  to  sleep  m  tliis  armchair, 
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and  when  I  have  cnce  dropped  ..(T  I  sleep  so  soundly  that  the 
ro:ir  of  camion  would  not  wake  me  "  ^ 

Foufjiiet  smiled. 

•■  That  is  to  say,"  continued  the  musketeer  "thitT  mn'-n  . 

;T."!;  '"h  '■"  'f /^"  "J"'""^'  '"  '^  'l-r-  wither  secret  ori^r 
t'lf,  wliether  it  be  to  go  out  or  to  come  in    Oh    -i^tntL?         ,' 

-ny  ears  are  vulnerable  to  the  last  .le^^r ie'     The  In^.t  f    J""^ 

>'^^'tl««  me ;  it  is  an  affair  of  nat    a    .u.tinuhv      r     ''     '"^' 

..then,  about  your  chan.be,  walk  up  am/ d!^,;  .^^ch^ 

;;;;;.M  awake  me  wth  a  start,  and  that  would  sl..i:r^X'2 

;:--.e.ret,  Which  .  not  to  ha^irVr^;;Sr: 
l>'Artaguan  heaved  a  sigh  as  if  to  say  : 
■  Alas  .  you  might  better  have  made  it  later  '  » 

-s^fl'"^/'^'"''^'"''^  '^^^^  without  concern  f^^      e  pe    v 
;;-s.uid  petty  agitations  which  make  up  the  life  and  Jeatk 
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PART  VI. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE    MORNING. 

As  a  contrast  for  tho  lamentable  fate  of  the  King  shut  up 
w.thm  the  walls  of  the  Bastille,  and  clutching  despairingly  at 
the  bolts  and  bars,  the  rhetoric  of  the  historians  of  old  would 
nut  tail  to  present  the  antithesis  of  Philippe  sleeping  under- 
neath the  royal  canopy.  This  does  not  mean  that  rhetoric  is 
aluaysat  fault  or  always  bestowing  in  the  wrong  place  the 
tinuers  with  which  it  would  bedeck  history.  We  shall  how- 
ever, „ot  attempt  to  complete  the  antithesis,  but  shall' draw 
with  interest  the  other  picture  intended  to  serve  as  a  pendant 
ler  tlie  preceding  one. 

The  young  prince  descended  from  Aramis'  abode  in  lue  same 
nianner  that  the  King  had  descended  from  the  chamber  of 
M(|r,)heus.  The  dome  sank  gently  under  M.  d'Herblav'', 
"fight,  and  Philippe  found  himself  before  the  roval  bed,  which 
.a.l  ascended  again  after  having  deposited  its  prisoner  in  the 
lie)  tlis  of  the  underground  vaults. 

Alone  in  the  presence  of  all  this  magnificence  ;  alone  before 
all  t  us  power;  alone  with  the  part  which  he  had  been  forced 
t"  play,  I  hihppe  felt,  for  the  first  time,  his  soul  open  to  receive 
lie  myriad  emotions  that  are  the  vital  throbbin-s  of  a  royal 
leart.  Put  ho  turned  pale,  despite  himself,  as  he  gazcl  upon 
tap  empty  bed.  still  disarranged  by  his  brother's  bodv      Th^s 
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Ue  accomplice  had  returned  after  having  served  to  complete 

■task.     It  brought  back  with  it  the  traces  of  the  crime      It 

ke  to  the  culprit  in  speech  as  brutal  and  frank  as  that  which 

enminal  ever  fears  to  employ  toward  his  accomplice ;  -t 

ike  the  truth.  ' 
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On  looking  more  narrowly  Philippe  perceived  the  handker- 
chief still  (lanij)  with  the  cold  perspiration  from  Louis  XIV.'s 
brow.  The  porsi)iration  frightened  him  as  much  as  the  blood 
of  Abel  had  frightened  Cain. 

'•  I  am  face  to  face  with  my  fate,"  said  I'hilippe,  with  fiery 
eye  and  livid  face.     "  Will  it  be  more  ominous  than  my  ini- 
prisonment   was  sad?     Compelled  to  follow  the  dictates  nf 
thougiit,    moment   by  moment,  shall   1   always  listen    to   the 
scruples  of  my  heart  ?     Forsooth,  yes  !  the   King  slept  here. 
His  head  it   was  that  creased  this  pillow.      His  bitter  tears 
stained  this  handkerchief  —  and  I  draw  back  and  hesitate  to 
lie  upon  this  bed,  or  to  grasp   the  handkerchief  embroidered 
with  the  royal  arms!  Come,  come  !  let  us    pattern  after  .M. 
d"Herblay,  who  believes  that   action    should  ever  be  a  pace 
ahead    of  thought ;    let  us    pattern  after  M.  d'Herblay,   who 
thinks  always  of  himself,  and  who  considers  himself  to  be  an 
honest  man   if  he  injures  or  betrays  none   but  his  enemies. 
This  bed  I  alone  would  have  occupied  if  Louis  XIV.  had  not 
stood  in  my  way,  through  my  mother's  fa'   t.     This   handker- 
chief,   wrought  with   the   arms  of  France,    would   have  been 
wholly  mine  if,  as  M.  d"Herblay  said,  I  had  been  left  to  my 
place    in  the  royal  cradle.      I'hiiippe,   son  of  France,  ascend 
again  to  your  bed  !     IMulipjie,   sole  ruler  of  France,  resume 
your  rank!     Philippe,  sole  heir  presumptive  of  Louis  XHI.. 
youi  father,  show  no  pity  for  the  usurper  who  even  now  feels 
no  remorse  for  all  that  you  have  suffered !  " 

Thus  saying,  Philippe,  despite  an  instin  -tive  repugnance  and 
the  shudders  of  terror  that  daunted  his  resolution,  threw  him- 
self upon  the  royal  bed  and  compelled  his  muscles  to  press  the 
still  warm  place  left  by  Louis  XIV.,  while  he  swathed  his  fore- 
head with  the  moist  handkerchief.  As  he  lay  on  his  back, 
pressing  into  the  downy  pillow,  Philippe  perceived  directlv 
over  him  the  crown  of  France  held,  as  has  been  stated,  on  the 
Tjolden  pinions  of  an  angel. 

And  so  behold  this  royal  interloper,  witi  downcast  eye  and 
quaking  frame.  He  resembles  a  tiger  lost  in  a  stormy  niglit 
who,  wandering  through  the  reeds  by  an  unknown  ravine,  lias 
finally  come  to  rest  in  the  lair  of  an  absent  lion.  The  feline 
odor  has  attracted  him,  this  humidity  of  his  accustomed 
dwelling.  He  has  found  a  bed  of  dry  grass  and  bones  crushed 
to  a  pasty  consistency.  He  enters  the  cavern  and  stalks 
through  the  shadow  with  eye  ablaze  and   penetrating.      He 
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ikes  his  dripping  flanks,  and  his  body  covered  with  mud. 
,.,..l  settles  down  heavily,  his  great  nose  resting  oa  his  enor- 
.  H.MS  paws,  ready  for  sleep,  but  also  ready  for  conflict.  From 
-jHH"  to  time  the  lightning,  which  brightens  up  the  crevices  of 
I  he  cave,  the  crash  of  contending  branches,  the  rumble  of  fall- 
in.^'  stones  and  the  vague  apprehension  of  peril  awaken  him 
in'ui  this  lethargy  brought  on  by  fatigue 

I 'Me  may  be  ainbitious  to  sleep  in  a  lion's  bed.  but  one  can- 
:>"t  hope  to  slumber  peacefuJlv  there. 

I'liilippe  attended  the  slightest  sound,  his  heart  almost  stifled 

ly  his  varied  emotions.     But,  relying  upon  his  strength,  i„- 

.  r-ased  by  the  impetus  of  Ids  resolution,  he  awaited  Without 

u.akening   a   decisive   moment  that  would   give  him  an  on 

1  .miinty  to  decide  for  himself.     He  hoped  fhat  some  gr  S 

^mger  would  blaze  •',«  way  for  him,  just  as  the  phosphores- 

•'  ue  of  the  tempest  discloses  to  the  sailors  the  height  of  the 

.   ows  against  which  they  are  struggling.     But  nothing  hap 

-ned.     Mlence,  the  mortal  enemy  of  troubled  souls,  the  mor- 

|1  I'Momy  of  ambitious  men,  shrouded  in  its  dense  shadow,  all 

>:..l.i^  long,  the  future  King  of  France,  underneath  his  stolen 

Towards  morning  a  shadow  rather  than  a  body  glided  into 
■..■  royal  chamber.  Philippe  awaited  the  approach,  but  be- 
iiycd  no  surprise.  ' 

••  Well,  M.  dllerblay  ?  "  said  he. 

■•  \V>11,  Sire,  all  is  done." 

•How?" 

•  Kverything  just  as  we  planned  ! " 
'•  Any  resistance  ?  " 

•  Desperate  ;  weeping,  outcries." 
"And  then?" 

'  Then  stupor." 

••  Hut  finally  ?  " 

•■  Finally  complete  victory  and  absolute  silence" 

••  Did  the  governor  of  the  Bastille  suspect  anythine  ^  " 

■  Nothing  at  all."  ^        6  • 

•  i>iit  the  resemblance  ?" 

•  The  resemblance  was  the  cause  of  the  success  " 

■  '^"t  pra^y  bethink  you  that  the  prisoner  will"  not  fail   to 
'■al  his  Identity.     I  myself  have  been  able  to  do  that  when 

-«t  to  oppose  a  power  much  better  established  than  my  own 
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I  have  already  provided  for  that.     lu  a  few  days,  perhaps 
sooner,!    noe.l  be,  we  will  take  the  ..aptive  out  ot  hii  prison 
and  send  him  into  exile  in  a  country  so  far  away  that  —  " 
"  Men  come  back  from  exile.  M.  d'ilerblay  '" 

i}!lf'''^'t^''7^^'\  '^I'^=^l;  tl'at  the  strength  "of  the  man  and 
the  length  (.f  his  days  will  not  suffice  for  his  return  '" 

Once  again  the  eye  of  the  young  King  met  that  of  Aramis 
with  a  gleam  ot  cold  intelligence 

safi.m"*^  ^^'  "^^  ^'''''""  ■  "  ^""'"^  ^'''liPPe.  to  change  the  conver- 

"He  will  be  presented  to  you  tc-day,  and -confidentially - 
will  congratulate  you  upon  escaping  the  danger  which  this 
usurper  has  made  you  undergo.'' 

"  W'hp.t  is  lo  be  done  with  him  '■* " 

"With  M.  du  Vallon  ?  ■' 

"  A  dukedom  —  what  think  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  dukedom,"  replied  Aramis,  with  a  peculiar  smile. 
U  hy  do  you  laugh,  M.  d'i  lerblay  ?  " 

'•  I  laugh  at  the  unusual  concern  of  your  Majesty  " 

"  ( 'oncerii  ?      ^What  mean  you  by  that  "  " 

''Your  Majesty  is  probably  afraid  lest  the  j.oor  Porthos 
should  bex^ome  a  troublesome  witness,  and  you  wish  to  make 
away  with  him. 

"  By  making  him  a  duke  ?  " 

"Certainly      You  would  kill  him  in  this  way.     He  would 
die  of  joy,  and  the  secret  with  him."' 
"  Ah  !  Heaven  help  us!" 

"  As  for  me,-'  continued  the  phlegmatic  Aramis,  "  I  should 
Jose  a  very  good  friend." 

At  this  moment,  in  the  midst  of  the  idle  conversation  under 
which  the  two  conspirators  concealed  their  pri.ie  and  ioy  at 
their  success,  Aramis  heard  something  that  caused  hi.u  to  prick 
up  Ills  ears.  '^ 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  Philippe. 

"  Daybreak,  Sire." 

"  What  of  it  {  " 

"Why,  before  retiring  last  night,  on  this  bed,  you  probably 
decided  to  do  something  this  morning  at  daybreak,  did  you  not  ■''' 
1^  told  my  captain  of  the  musketeers  that  I  should  await 
nim,    replied  the  young  man,  quickly. 

"If  you  told  him  that,  he  will  certainly  be  on  hand,  for  he 
IS  a  punctual  man." 


77//;    MOHXiyr;. 

"  I  hear  a  step  in  the  hall." 
••  It  is  he." 

••Come,  let  us  begin  the  as.sault,"  said  the  young  King,  reso- 

liitely.  °' 

•lie  wary!"  cried  Araniis.  "To  begin  the  assault,  and 
uitli  U.Vrtagnan,  would  l)e  madness  itself.  D"  Vrtagnan 
knows  nothing;  D'Artagnan  has  seen  nothing;  D'Arta'-nan  is 
a  hundred  leagues  from  suspec-ting  your  nivst-ry  But  so 
Miioly  as  he  is  the  first  to  enter  this  room,  he'wiirsrent  some- 
tlinig  amiss  that  he  must  needs  make  it  his  business  to  fathom 
l>"ally,  Mre,  before  you  permit  D'Artagnan  to  come  in,  you 
must  bring  in  so  many  people  that  the  keenest  scent  in  this 
Kingdom  will  be  thrown  off  by  twenty  different  trails." 

"  Hut  how  can  I  dismiss  him,  when  I  have  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  him  ?"  replied  the  prince,  impatient  to  measure 
>\vovas  with  his  redoubtable  adversary. 

"1  will  see  to  that,"  replied  the  bishop,  "and,  to  make  a 
.-I art,  1  am  going  to  strike  a  blow  tiiat  will  .stun  our  man  " 

••  He  IS  striking  a  blow  just  now,  on  his  own  account,"  in- 
t'Tjacuiated  the  j)riiice,  hurriedly. 

And  indeed  a  knock  resounded  through  the  corridor  Ara- 
n.is  \vas  not  deceived.  It  was  D'Artagnan  who  thus  announced 
iii^  jiresence. 

We  have  seen  how  he  passed  the  night  in  philosophizing 
'"" ''  ^\  Fouquet.  But  the  musketeer  was  thoroughly  wearied 
'v.i  of  feigning  sleep;  and  as  soon  as  the  dawn  came  to 
".  nnine  with  its  faint  blue  tinge  the  luxurious  cornices  of  the 
.i-enntendents  room,  D'Artagnan  arose  from  his  armchair. 
a  1,1  listed  his  sword,  and  bruslied  his  coat  and  hat  with  his  sleeve 
li.e  a  soldier  of  the  guard  who  is  preparing  for  inspection. 

•  .\re  you  going  ?  "  asked  M.  Fouquet. 

•  \  es,  monseigneur  ;  and  you  ?  " 
•■  I  remain." 

'•  On  parole  ?  " 
'■  Of  course." 

•(iood.     I  would  not  leave  were  it  not  to  get  that  answer  ; 
y    I  understand  '.'  '  ' 

'■  That  sentence,  you  mean  ?  ' 

■•  Hold.     I  have  something  of  the  Roman  in  my  make-up. 
"  I  got  up  this  morning  I  noticed  that  ray  sword  had  not 
lyM.  hold  of  one  of  its  aigulets,  and  that  my  baldrick  had 
1  alien  down.      That  is  a  sure  siirn." 
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"Of  good  lufk'.'" 

"  Ves,  depend  upon  it;  for  every  time  that  devil  of  a  belt 
stuck  to  my  bark,  it  meant  a  punishment  from  M.  de  Tr^vill.-, 
or  a  refusal  of  money  from  M.  de  Mazarin.  And  every  tune 
the  sword  hits  stuck  in  the  baldriek  even,  it  stood  for  a  bad 
commission,  the  like  of  which  have  come  down  to  me  in  show- 
ers all  my  life  long.  Kvery  time  the  sword  has  danced  of 
Its  own  at-cord  in  the  scabbard,  it  foretold  a  fortunate  duel. 
Whenever  it  stuck  to  my  legs,  it  meant  a  slight  wound.  Ami 
when  it  fell,  of  a  sudden,  entirely  out  of  tiie  scabbard,  I  d... 
cided  that  I  was  in  for  it,  to  stay  on  the  field  of  battle,  t.  s;iy 
nothing  of  two  or  three  months  with  the  surgeon  and  his  band- 
ages. 

"  Indeed  .'  I  did  not  know  that  your  sword  kept  you  so  well 
informed,"  said  Fouquet,  with  a  pallid  smile  which  betrayed 
the  struggle  against  his  own  shortcomings.  "  Have  you  a  tisuna 
or  trunchaati' .'     Is  your  blade  bewitched  or  charmed  ?  " 

"  My  sword,  look  you,  is  almost  a  part  of  my  own  body.  I 
have  lieard  of  certain  men  who  are  warned  by  a  twitching  in 
their  limbs  or  a  throbbing  of  their  temples.  But  as  for  'ine, 
I  am  advised  by  my  sword.  However,  it  has  said  nothing  this 
morning.  Ah!  forsooth  !— see,  it  has  just  fallen  of  its  own 
accord  into  the  last  hole  of  the  belt.  Do  you  know  what  that 
means  ?  " 
"  No." 

"  Well,  it  means  an  arrest  this  very  day." 
"  Ah  !     In  that  case,"  said  the  superintendent,  more  aston- 
ished than  ve.xed  at  this  outspokenness,  "  if  your  sword  tells 
you   no   sad    news,  is    it    not   sad,  at   any  rate,    for   you   to 
arrest  me  ?" 

"  Arrest  yc  u  !     Why  you  ?  " 

"  It  must  be  so.     The  warning " 

"Does  not  concern  you,  since  you  were  arrested  yesterdav. 
ho  1  shall  not  arrest  you ;  and  that  is  why  I  am  glad,  and  why 
I  say  that  my  day  will  be  a  fortunate  one." 

And  with  these  words,  uttered  with  a  grace  of  hearty  affeo- 
tion  the  captain  took  leave  of  M.  Fouquet  in  order  to  return 
to  the  King. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  cham- 
ber when  M.  Fouquet  said  : 

"  One  final  proof  of  your  esteem." 

"  Name  it,  monseigueur."  ] 
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"  M.  <rHerblay  ;  lot  me  soe  M.  (rilerhlay  " 

"  I  am  going  to  try  to  bring  him  to  you." 

I)  Artagnan  would  har.liy  have  thouglit  himself  so  goo<l  a 
pn.phet  It  was  written  that  the  day  would  pass  awty  a„d 
I'^'iLul  maSe'  "'''""  °'  '"  *^'  predictions  that  the^m";! 

So  as  we  have  seen,  he  came  to  knock  at  the  King's  .loor 
"  I'l-ened.  The  captain  n.i,ht  have  believed  that  the  Km; 
...  u.elf  came  to  open  it.  The  sui.position  was  not  inadmissib  e 
..  .er  the  agitated  state  in  which  the  musketeer  ha-l  le't IrKing 
-|  he  preceding  evening.  Hut  instead  <,f  the  royal  hV^ 
.  Inch  he  was  on  the  point  of  saluting  respectfully,  he  perceived 
1-  long  and  imperturbable  countenance  of  Aram  s.     He  cTu 

'     u3t  V  r  ^^.^'^•"^ti^"'  «°  great  was  his  surprise. 
A 1  amis  I      he  said. 

••How  are  you,  my  dear  D'Artagnan  ?  "  replied  the  prelate, 
•  Von  here?"  stammered  the  musketeer. 
I  ...t^^lie  is  resting  after  having  been  very  weary  through  the 

!.  "^vthe  Histrnfv^''^''"""","'.^^'^  ^«"''l  "«^  comprehend 
:'  '^^  tlie  liishop  of  \  annes,  so  slight  a  favorite  on  the  preced 

"Ml  ot  fortune  that  had  ever  sprung  up  in  a  king's  bed-room 

\1       toaivf      1    ^'.""S^to  serve  as  an  iutermediarv  to  Louis 

t'be!re.tT,    .?  '"  '"'  """'"  "*  *""  "=«=^«  fr«'»  him.  one 
t  be  greater  than  ever  was  liichelieu  with  Louis  XIII 


1U:1S 


'I'l  .  -   _. —    ..1.U    J.IH  iicucii  »vini    JjOUis   aim 

1.0  expressive  eye  of  D'Artagnan,  his  parted  lips,  h  s  ci^lin!: 
mstache,  said  all  this  in  the  most  eloquent  of '  L  guage      ^ 

•I';;  signing  favorite,  who,  Jiowever,  remained  impert'   bable 
•  Moreover,;'  continued   the   bishop,   "you  will    see   to  it 

'  .       H  s  \hS«.       royal  presence  without  special  permis- 
u  !,!    l^^i^^^y  "^'ishes  to  remain  asleep.'' 

'i  'v  ^ind  abovi1l/''r^'"*^^"""'  °"  '^'  ?«'»*  ^^   ^^f"^^"^  ^- 
i,   r;'f?i\f'''f.*"'«f  gi^-ingvent  to  the  suspicions  aroused 

1-'™L  mp  .'"^  '/'''"'"'  "  ^"*'  ^^-  *''^  ^'^h°P'  his  Majesty 
.^ranted  me  a  rendezvous  for  this  morning  "  ^ 

■'  i^ater,  later,"  came  the  voice  of  the  King  fn 

"!  the  alcove.  —  a  voire  wf'i,;i.  c.^.,*.  „  „K;.-..^°t'. 
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keteer's  veins.  He  bowed,  overwhelmed,  stupefied,  stmiiied  In 
the  smile  with  which  Aramis  seemed  to  crush  him  so  soon  as 
the  words  were  uttered. 

"  And  then,"  continued  the  bishop,  •<  as  an  answer  to  the 
matter  abo  it  which  you  came  to  consult  the  King,  my  dear 
D'Artagiiap,  here  is  an  order  which  you  will  please  take  note 
of  immediately,  for  it  concerns  M.  Fou(iuet."' 

D'.Vrtagnan  took  the  order  that  was  held  out  to  him. 

"  To  be  set  at  liberty  ?  "  he  murmured.     "  Ah  !  " 

And  he  uttered  a  second  "  Ah  !  "  more  intelligent  than  the 
first,  since  this  order  explained  Aramis'  pre.sence  with  the 
King.  Aramis,  in  order  to  obtain  pardon  for  M.  Fouquet, 
must  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  royal  favor;  and 
this  favor,  in  turn,  would  explain  the  almost  incredible  assur- 
ance with  which  M.  d'Herblay  gave  out  orders  in  the  name  of 
Ills  .Majesty  the  King.  For  D'Artagnan  it  sufficed  to  have 
understood  something  in  order  to  understand  everything.  He 
bowed  and  turned  away  two  paces. 

"  I  will  accomuany  you,"  said  the  bishop. 

"  Where  to  ?  " 

"  To  M.  Fouquet's.     I  desire  to  take  part  in  his  joy." 

"  Ah !  Aramis,  how  you  upset  me,  just  now,"  remarked 
D  Artagnan. 

"  But  you  understand  now  ?  " 

"Odds!  why  not?" 

Then,  in  an  aside,  almost  hissing  between  his  teeth  : 

"  ^"  —  »o,  I  do  not  understand.  But  it  is  all  the  same ; 
here  is  the  King's  order."  And  he  added,  «  This  way.  niou- 
seigneur,"  as  he  conducted  Aramis  to  the  room  of  Fouquet. 


CHAPTER   XLVIII. 


THE    king's    friend. 

Fouquet  was  awaiting  them  anxiously.  He  had  already  ex- 
cused himself  to  several  of  his  servants  and  friends  who,  "fore- 
stalling his  customary  hour,  had  presented  themselves  at  his 
door.  Of  each  of  them  —  concealing  the  danger  which  huuf? 
over  his  head  —  he  inquired  only  as  to  where  Aramis  might  he 
found. 
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No  .oon  a8  he  behehl  D'Artagnan  leturnn.g,  followe.l  by  the 
l;>M.,.nf  \annes,lus  joy  scarcely  knew  bouml.s ;  it  rivalled 
-i  lus  previous  anxiety.  The  sight  of  Ara.ui.s  was  to  l.e 
-1-r.nten.leut  a  ,;<m.,.ensation  for  all  the  griefs  he  had  iin.iei- 
,  ^.n.  because  of  his  arrest.  The  prelate  was  silent  and  grav  > 
1.  4',;e;u,i'^;  "''""  """J''"'*'**^"^  ^y  ^'"«  -^-uniulation  of  incredible 

••  Well,  captain,  so  you  really  have  brought  M.  d'llerblav  ''• '' 

'•  And  something  better  still,  uionseigneur  "  ^  ' 

••  What  is  It  V "  b         • 

"  Vour  liberty." 

'•  I  am  free  '.'  " 

••  V(ju  are.     An  order  of  the  King  " 

'•Oh,  yes;  you  can  thank  M.  the  Bishop  of  Vannes  "  nur 
n.'vilcatio.?-'^'"^"'  "  ^"^  ''"  '^  ^'"^  ""''"  ^'■""*'''^^  ^^"^^  *'"^  'K"»K'« 

•Oh!"  said   M.   Fouquet,  more  humiliated  by   the  service 
tlKin  grateful  for  Its  succes.s. 

••  I'.ut  you,''  continued  D'Artagnan,  turning  to  Araniis   «  vou 
"ho  protect  M.  Fouquet,  cannot  you  do  sonu^thing  for  me  •^^' 

■•  Anytuing  you  like  my  frien.l."  replied  the  bishop,  calmly 

•  Only  one  thing,  then,  and    I   shall  call  myself     atisfied 
H-^  IS  It  that  you  have  become  the  King's  favorite  -  you  wh 
have  not  spoken  to  him  more  than  twice  in  your  life"" 

'Prom  a  friend  like  yourself,"  rejoined  Aramis,  subtilely. 
"  "uo  can  conceal  nothing."  ""iriy, 

■•(Jood  !  Proceed." 

••  Well,  then,  you  believe  that  I  have  seen  the  King  but 
M'e,when  in  reality  I  have  seen  him  more  than  a  hundred 
tunes      Only  we  have  hidden  the  fact- that  "sail" 

'.lvZ'Z2'S!!''°'''""'''J'  """■  ■^''"f  '"»  barged  me 
Ni    to  you  that  he  19  more  than  ever  vour  friend,  and  that 

.»:::« hil'St  ■"'""""'"'"''  "•  ^""""""^  o^-".  >- 

!  Ji'TJl™!;,.''','""'',''  *"  M.  ^■""qll<■'  so  reverently  that  th„ 
.  ....  ,v^..,,„_  .^.^  ^.iUvrbrauUiiig  anything  in  a  diplomacy  so 
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VKorous  as  tins  stood  spcwhless,  wlln.ut  nu.tio,,  or  i,].a 
])  .     t  tK.Ku.  ,l.o„Kl.t  that  tl.e  two  ,nen  hu.i  ..umetlnn,.  to  sa     'i 

M  e;^ss''^:?;;:  .r -r  "',''"■ '""""'  "''•"^-"^  ^'^^^  -«''"''-• 
!;r;:;::;;:::^'^^''''-^-''>---'^''o-ene.^o«!^^^ 

Arainis  tunuvl  tuwanls  I.i,a  ;u.,l  sai.l  q„i,.tly  : 
\o„  w,  1  not  toi-KOt,  ,ny   Irien,!,  the  Ku.k's  onlor  respect- 
ing   l.os..  who  are  to  be  received  at  his  risin^f''  "  ^^ 

then.  hT'i'  ^^"'••■/■''\^'-  """•'^'''-  t''-  ...usketecr  un.lersto.,.1 
t  m.  He  howed  to  .M.  F.,„,,,.,t,  ,i,,„  to  Anunis,  with  a 
tinge  uf  ii.mieal  respect,  and  disappeare.i. 

M.    Ijo.H,Met     whose    in.patienee   eouhl    hardly   await   this 

rs:.;;^::!;!  "^-^^^ -''-^'- ^-^--^ -•<!' return.;^ 

"  M  V  dear  J)'Herbhiy,  I  M.ink  it  is  about  time  for  you  to  tell 
n.o  lully  about  what  has  cKrurred.     To  tell  the  truth,  I  und 
.stand  nothing  of  this."  ' 

"  We  ai-e  going  to  explain  thin.-s,"  rej.lied  Aran.is,  seatin- 
we  belin'"'-'  '""*'"""'«  ^^-  ^'""'l'»*t  i<>  a  eha.r.     "  Whe-e  shall 

wl!v'V.*^'f/T"""'^-     '^^^  '^"'■'^*'""  «f   fi'«*   importance  is, 
wh\  does  tiie  King  set  me  at  liberty  "  " 

arreslid!-'''""'''^  '"''*^'"  ^'''''  '''^"^  ""  ""^'^  ^''  "^"'"'^  >''»"*"'* 

"  Since  my  arrest  I  have  had  time  to  think  o^'er  matters  an,! 

1  have  come  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  caused  by  a  slight  feelii,.' 

..f  jealousy.     My  fete  annoyed  M.  Colbert,  and  M.  ('olbert  l,as 

'i'v      'x}\rT.  ''.^"'  '''"^•"'^  '"^  -  lielle-rsle,  for  example  •.'  '■ 

•No,  Helle-Isie  lias  nothing  to  do  with  it  now  " 
'•  A\  hat  is  it,  then  ?  " 

"Do  you  remember  those  receipts  for  thirteen  millions  that 
M.  (le  Mazann  got  away  from  you  ''  " 
"  Oh.  yes  !  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  are  now  proclaimed  to  be  the  thief  " 
"  Good  Heavens  ! "' 

"  That  is  not  all.     Do  you  recall  '.hat  letter  written  by  yo 
La  \  alliere  ?  "  ■^   •' 

"Alas:  It  is  true!" 

"  Well,  that  bespeaks  you  as  a  traitor  and  a  suborner." 
ihen  why  am  I  pardoned?" 
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'•  \Ve  have  not  yet  ..,„„,.  t„  tl,at  ;.art  of  the  arRument      I 
-a>.    to  3.e  you  gra.sp  fully  the  fu.t  -tself.     Heauu-k   SswHl 

,1     I-        1  '      "V'^*^'i  Ki    w  tliat  v<)U  ar.'  not  tru   tv  •  hut 

'lie  Kw.K'  ha.s  n.,t  seen  the  it       Xs  so  Iip  oinnnf  ,i      li     ' 

'  1-an  think  you  .Tinnnal."  '  ^  '^'^  otherwise 

••  I'anhjn  mo  ;  I  do  not  see  —  " 

••  you  shall  see      The  Kin^-,  f.nthermore,  havinir  read  vour 
-v.-letto.   to  La  Valliero,  an.l  ycur  propo  als        her   cam    J 

;::;7';.o;\.;^h;^-^^^''^""'«  ^-^  '"^-^'^'-^  toward'^ii^nad;: 

••  Certainly.     Ihit  conchide  " 

' I"'  king  IS  irreconcilably  at  outs  witli  you."  ^' 

•'  l>ut  since  he  pardons  nie  —  " 
^  ••  1)0  you  believe  that  1'  "  said  the  bishop,  with  a  scrutinizing 

^''^^^'V^:^^  '"   "'""'^^  «^   ''-'•^'   '   l-'-ve   the 

Aramis  shrugged  liis  shouhlers  slightly 

•Uhy,  then,  did  Louis  XIV.  coinn.ission  you  to  tell  me  all 
ut  you  have  just  related  ?  '  demanded  Fouquet 

■   Ihe  king  has  commissione.l  me  with  nothing  for  vou  " 

■•Nothing!      exclaimed  the  astounded  superin^ndent"  But 

■Ah!  yes,  certainly  there  is  an  order" 

I  he  words  were  uttered  by  Aramis  in  so  strange  a  ton.  that 
■I'lnet  involuntarily  shuddered  ^  ^^* 

••  Hold'"  -■•'  '       ■ 


J     ^^,  said  he,  "you  are  concealing  something  from  mo, 

_    Aramis  stroked  his  chin  with  his  white  fingers,  but  said 
•  Does  the  King  exile  me  ^  " 

">•  sound  of  a  bell,  when  near  to  it  or  far  awav  " 
'  Speak,  then  !  "  *^''y- 
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has  told  me  notliing.'' 


"  Guess." 

"  You  frighten  me." 

"  15ah  I    Tlien  you  have  not  guessed." 

"  What  has  the  K;.,g  told  you  '.'  In  the  name  of  our  friend 
ship,  do  not  deceive  nie." 

"  The  Kini. 

"  You  will  make  me  die  of  impatience,  D'llerblay.  Am  [ 
still  to  be  superintendent  "  " 

"  As  long  as  you  like." 

"But  what  singular  sway  have  you  assu!.>ed  all  at  once 
over  his  Majesty  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  that  "s  the  question  !  " 

"  Do  you  make  him  act  as  you  desire  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so."' 

"  It  is  incredible." 

"  So  any  one  would  siiy." 

"  D'Herblay,  in  the  name  of  our  alliance,  our  friendship,  and 
everything  you  hold  dear  in  this  world,  speak,  I  beseech  you '. 
liy  what  means  have  you  succeeded  thus  in  reaching  Louis 

^^\v      ?'^  ^^^  ""^  ^^^'°^"  y^"'  ^  ^"^  certain  of  that." 

"  The  King  will  favor  me  ?iow,"  said  Aramis,  laving  emphar 
sis  upon  the  last  word. 

"  You  have  some  special  bond  with  him,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  A  secret,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  secret." 

'  A  secret  of  the  sort  to  change  his  Majesty's  interests  ?  " 

"  You  are  really  a  man  of  superior  intelligence,  monseigneur. 
You  have  guessed  it.  I  have,  in  fact,  unearthed  a  secret  of  a 
sort  to  change  the  interests  of  the  King  ot  France." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Fouquet,  with  the  reserve  of  a  well-bred  man 
who  does  not  wish  to  question. 

"  And  you  shall  be  the  judge,"  pursued  Aramis ;  "you  shall 
tell  me  if  I  deceive  myself  concerning  the  importance  of  this 
secret." 

"  I  listen,  since  you  are  good  enough  to  utibosora  to  me. 
Only  pray  take  note,  my  friend,  that  I  h  -3  invited  no  cou- 
tidence  that  it  would  be  indiscre'Jt  for  you  to  make." 

Aramis  grew  reserved  foi  a  moment. 

"  Do  not  speak,"  cried  Fouquet.     "There  is  still  time." 

"  Do  you  remember,"  said  the  bishop,  with  downcast  eves, 
"  the  birth  of  Louis  XIV.  ?" 
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"  As  though  it  were  to-day  "' 

I.nnis  XUl"      ^        ■"*  *^'    '^^"^'  ''^'  "ot  I'eally  the  sou  of 

"That  uiakes  no  diffprpn,.o  f,>  .., 
•f"  .s  the  sou  of  his  fatleT    'vs    ,  e  f!"  Y\  '"  *'T  '^■'"^^«"^- 
N  recofiuizP,!  by  the  h'y-'    ^        *"  ''*'"'■''  ^^^^'  ^^^'^se  father 

"  Xot?;;;?'^  ^^""'""-     «"^«»  ^^^^  »othiug  particular  ?  ' 
;;  ™f  ,,'s  ^^here  my  secret  begins." 

l.::^^U^Z:.^'''''''  ^^^"^  ^«^'--dof  one  son  was  de- 
Koiiquet  raised  his  head 
••  And  the  second  is  dead  ?  "  he  asked. 

^■  i"':;;;.:  U^^Sde  of  X^^rri^''*'^^",  ---<»  -^  -  ^-r  way 
l-f  theweaku  ssof  tLKi^at"l.r^  '''   '" -^^  ^'^  ^^'"^'"•^ 
'-•'■ul  of  conflict  between  the't^vocdrTw"""  "f '^^  ''"» 
'1-^1,     He  suppressed  o.e  of  the  tw^s  ''   '       °''  "^'^''^  ^^'^^''^ 
••  suppressed,  say  you  ^  " 

-■;he^;:::^anj^x:t;^^ifr^^^^'^''°«^-  <^-  - 

^i'.ulou' and  seclusion.''  ''"'''"''  *^'  ^^her  dwells  in 

'•  And  the  latter?" 
'•  Is  niy  friend."' 

.'.'  i>     '"^. 'f "'^'"  '^^'^^  ^^  hai  done." 
;l»^.M.o»,ible,"  exclahneJ  the  ,„pe,.i„t„,.lene.  ,.,a»pi„, 

•  '>oes  his  mother  not  know  this  ?  '' 

Anne  of  Ausi  la  knows  all  " 
■  And  the  King  ?  " 

Ah  :  the  King  knows  nothing." 
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'•  So  imith  the  better!"  said  Foiuiuet. 

Tliis  exclamation  seemed  to  produce  a  quick  impression  upon 
Araniis.     He  looked  at  his  interkwuior  with  an  air  of  anxietv. 

"  Pray  pardon  me  .'    I  iiuve  interrupted  you,"  said  FouqueV 

"I  was  saying,'' resumed  Aramis,  "  tliat  tliis  poor  prince 
was  the  most  wretched  of  men  till  (Jod,  who  cares  for  all  his 
creatures,  undertook  to  come  to  his  relief." 

"  Ah  :  in  what  way  ?  " 

"  You  shall  see.  The  reigning  King  —  I  say,  the  ^eignin^' 
King  —  you  can  easily  guess  why." 

"  Xo,  why  ?  " 

"  Because  both  were  legitimate  heirs  to  the  throne  and 
should  have  been  kings.     Is  not  tiiat  vour  opinion  "^ " 

"  It  is." 

"  I'ositively  ?" 

"  Positively.     Twins  are  one  being  in  two  bodies."' 

"  I  am  delighted  that  a  counsellor  of  your  discernment  and 
authority  should  give  me  this  opinion.  Then  it  is  agreed  be- 
tween us  that  ihey  |K)ssessed  the  same  rights,  is  it  not  V  " 

"  It  is.     Buc,  good  Heavens  !  what  a  situation  !  '* 

"  You  are  not  to  the  end  yet.     Patience." 

"  (Jh  :  I  shall  ttnd  it." 

"  God  wislied  to  raise  up  for  the  oppressed  an  avei  ger,  or  a 
supporter,  if  you  prefer.  It  happened  that  the  reigning  Kin-, 
the  usurper,  — you  believe  with  me,  do  you  not,  that  it  ?s 
usurpation  when  one  remains  in  tranquil  en"]oyment  and  selfi.-^'i 
possession  of  an  inheritance,  who,  at  most,  has  the  rio-ht  to 
only  half  ?  " 

"  Usurpation  is  the  word." 

•'  I  continue,  then.  God  so  willed  that  the  usurper  should 
have  for  prime  minister  a  man  of  talent,  large  of  heart,  great 
of  mind,  above  all  else." 

'•  Good,  good  !  "  cried  Fouquet.  "  I  understand  ;  you  have 
counted  on  me  to  aid  you  to  repair  the  wrong  done  to  the  poor 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.  You  have  reckoned  wisely.  I  ^d\\  aid 
you.  Thank  you,  D'Herblay,  thank  you." 
_  "  That  is  not  all  yet.  You  will  not  let  me  finish,"  said  the 
impassible  Aramis. 
"  I  am  silent." 

"  -M.  Fouquet,  as  I  was  saying,  being  the  minister  of  the 
reigning  King,  became  an  object  of  aversion  to  the  Kinu  and 
was  strongly  menaced  with  the  loss  of  fortune,  liberty,'  and 
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l^eihaps,  by  the  intrigue  an.l  t]>e  hatred  too  readily  heedeH 

>K.   King.     But  God  so  wills- still  in  the  interest  of  the 

.■■hcea  p.;.nee-    that    M.  Fouquet  shall  have,  in   his  turn! 

i-..te,l  fnend  who  knows  the  secret  of  state  .;„d  who  fee? 

n.'h    resolution   to  div.lge  it   after   having   had  stren^h 

^...h  to  carry  the  secret  for  twenty  years"  buried   [nSs 

■•  Vou  need  not   go  further,"  said   r^ouquet,  bubbling  over 

U.  generous  ideas  ;  "  I  understand  you  and  can  guess  everv- 

u..     Jou  went  to  see  the  King  when  the  news  of  my  arS 

■    ^a  you.     \  ou  supplicated  for  me,  and  he  refused  to  listen 

..a  yj>;y"e„aced  him  with  the  secret  and  its  revelation,  an^ 

IK.  XI\     astounded,  has  granted  to  the  fear  of  your  indis- 

.-..  ..m    what   lie   denied  to   your   generous    intercession        I 

un,l..,-..tand,  I    understand!      Vou  hold  the   King!     I  under- 

••  ^'ou  understand  nothing  at  all,"  replied  Aran.is,  "and  you 

'.-■  inter.  upte.l  me  again,  my  friend.     Moreover,  a  low  me  .o 

•"  V..U  that  yon  are  forsaking  your  logic,and  are  not  utilizing 

.V' I r  Miemory  enough.  "i-u^jug 

•■  in  what  way?" 

•'  J)o  you  know  upon  wliat  I  laid  most  emphasis  at  the  be- 
u  iMiiiig  of  our  conversation  ?  " 

••\-es;  his  Alajesty-s  hatred  for  me -an  unconquerable 
Mid  But  what  animosity  would  resist  such  menace  as  this 
It  ulation  carries  with  it?" 

"Tliis  revelation  forsooth?  That  is  where  your  logic  is 
■a.  .ng.  Vs  hat !  Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  if  I  had  made 
>..  ha  revelation  to  the  King  I  should  b/alive  now  to  tel^^ 

••  It  was  not  ten  minutes  ago  that  you  left  the  Kiuc  " 

h,i    , 't  ""fJ  ^     ?«  ™.*-'h*  »«t  have  harl  time  to  kill  me: 
■ .'   l.e  would  have  had  time  to  <^ag  me  and  ^hrow  me  into  a 

Vnd  by  the  use  of  this  musketeer  oath,  let  slip  by  a  man 
"'-,'77  forgot  himself,  Fouquet  was  m^de  to  comprehS 
;vnat  degree  of  exaltation  the  calm,  impenetrable  Bi^shop  of 
\'' I  PS  had  arrived.     He  shuddered.  ^ 

I  i,  V,"'  *''-^-»'"  7"'"ed  Aran.is,  curbing  his  feelings,  "would 
vou'  ' ';'"  •  J^am  ^vould  I  be  a  true  friend  if  [  exposed 
}"u-^ou  svnom  the  King  hates  already -to  a  sentiment 
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more  tlian  ever  to  be  dicailecl  on  the  part  of  the  young  King  ? 
'J'o  have  stolen  is  uotiiing;  to  have  courted  his  mistress  is 
little;  but  to  hold  in  your  hands  his  crown  and  his  honor  — 
why,  he  would  rather  tear  out  your  heart  with  his  own 
hands  I " 

"  You  have  given  liini  no  inkling  of  the  secret,  then  ?  " 

"  I  would  sooner  have  swallowed  all  the  poisons  that 
I>Iithridates  took  for  twenty  years,  iu  trying  to  ward  off 
death." 

"  What,  then,  have  j  ou  done  ?  '' 

"  All !  that 's  the  point,  monseigneur !  1  think  I  have 
aroused  some  interest  in  you.  You  will  listen  closely,  will 
you  not?  " 

"  Will  I  listen  ?     Proceed  I " 

Aramis  made  a  tour  of  the  room  to  assure  himself  of  it? 
security  and  silence,  and  then  came  back  to  his  former  place 
beside  the  armchair  wherein  sat  Fouquet  awaiting  his  revela- 
tions with  a  profound  anxiety. 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you,"'  resumed  Aramis  to  Fouquet,  wIki 
listened  with  the  minutest  attention,  "  a  remarkable  f.ut 
about  the  royal  twins  :  it  is  that  God  has  made  them  so  much 
alike  that  lie  alone,  if  he  should  cite  them  before  liis  jnd-,'- 
ment  seat,  would  be  able  to  tell  them  apart.  Their  own 
mother  cannot." 

"  Is  it  possible  '.'  "  cried  Fouqu  t. 

"  The  same  noble  cast  nf  countenance,  the  same  bearing,  the 
same  stature,  the  same  voice.'" 

"  Hut  their  th.oughts  ;  their  intelligence  ;  their  knowledge 
of  life  ?  " 

"  Oh !  there  is  the  difference,  monseigneur.  Yes,  for  the 
prisoner  of  the  Bastille  is  undeniably  the  superior  of  his  brolliov ; 
and  if  this  poor  victim  should,  by  any  chance,  pass  from  his 
prison  to  the  throne,  France  would  not  have  had,  since  her 
founding,  perhaps,  a  lord  and  master  more  puissant  by  reason 
of  his  genius  and  nobility  of  character." 

Foiiquet  allowed  his  foreheau  to  rest  in  his  hands  a  moment, 
as  though  overcome  by  tlie  tremendous  secret.  Aramis  came 
closer. 

"There  is  still  another  difference,"  said  he,  continuing  his 
work  of  temptation  ;  "  a  difference  that  concerns  you,  mon- 
seigneur, between  the  twin  sons  of  Louis  XIII.  It  is  that  the 
last  comer  does  not  know  M.  Colbert." 
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*'  you  propose  a  conspiracy." 


Foiiquet  raised  his  head  presently,  his  features  pale  and 
■Iniwii.     Ihe  blow  had  struck  home  —  not  his  heart,  but  his 

Ult. 

••  I  understand  you,"  said  he 

"  To  some  extent.*' 

■•  <  )ne  of  tliose  attempts  which,  a.s  you  said  when  we  began 
our  conversation,  change  the  fate  of  empires." 

••  .Vud  of  Siiperintendents;  yes,  monseigneur." 

'•  In  a  word,  you  propose  tome  to  aid  in  the  exohangeof  the 
>'<u  of  Louis  Xin.  who  is  a  prisoner  to-day,  for  the  son  of 
l.niiis  XIII.  who  at  this  moment  is  asleep  in  the  chamber  of 
Morpheus  ?  " 

A 1  amis  sndled  with  the  sinister  expression  of  his  sinister 
til' Might. 

'•  I'ossibly,"  said  he. 

••  Nevertheless,"  continued  Fouquet,  after  an  awkward  si- 
l>Mi(  (',  "  you  have  not  rcHected  that  this  political  task  is  of  a 
iiat.ire  to  upset  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  that  to  r  ull  up  by  its 
■  i.M  [.-set  rjots  this  tree  that  is  called  a  king,  aiul  to  replace  it 
I'v  another  would  leave  the  soil  in  such  a  state  of  unstableness 
that  tlie  new  king  would  never  stand  strong  against  tne  wind 
■vlucli  remained  from  the  last  tempest,  nor  against  the  totter- 
i'v^'s  or  Ins  own  body." 

Aramis  continued  to  smile. 

••  And  have  you  thought,"  continued  M.  ro^quet,  warming 
un  with  that  strength  of  mind  which  in  a  ft-,  ...oments  plots 
"  ir  and  matures  a  project,  and  with  that  breadth  of  view 
•A  iwh  foresees  eve.y  consequence  and  embraces  every  result- 
■•  .live  you  thought  that  we  must  call  together  the  nobles,  the 
•I'.'y  and  the  third  estate;   that  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 

'■ ^he  reigning  prince,  trouble  the  tomb  of  Louis  XIII   with 

a  ;nghtful  scandal,  imperil  the  life  and  honor  of  a  woman, 
viii,..  of  Austria,  tlie  life  and  safety  of  another  woman,  A'aria 
I'lvsa,  and  that  when  all  is  d  iie,  if  we  finish  —  " 

••  1  do  not  follow  you,''  said  Aramis,  icily.     "  There  is  not  a 
>'••!, I  to  the  point  in  all  that  you  have  said." 

'•  W  hat  ?  "  ejaculated  the  superintendent,  in  surprise  ;  "  a 
la.M  of  your  calibre  declining  to  di.scuss  the  consequences? 
\i'^  you  going  to  confine  your.self  to  the  childish  joys  of  a 
'  itical  illusion,  and  yet  neglect  the  means  <•:  its  fulfilment  — 
I'  IS,  reality  ?     Is  it  possible  ?  " 

•  Friend,"  said  Aramis,  dwelling  on  the  word  with  a  sort  of 
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disdainful  familiarity,  "  what  plan  does  God  take  to  substitute 
one  king  for  another  ".' "' 

"  (jrod  I  "  exclaimed  Fourjuet ;  "  God  gives  a  command  to  his 
agent,  who  seizes  the  (U)onied  one,  bears  him  away  and  seats 
the  triumphant  one  on  tlie  vacated  throne.  But  you  forget 
that  this  iigent  is  called  Death.  Hy  ail  that  is  holy,  M. 
d'llerbhiy,  have  you  any  sucii  idea —  " 

"  That  is  not  the  purpose,  nions<ngneur.  In  truth,  you  go 
beyond  the  mark.  Who,  indeed,  has  spoken  of  compassing  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.?  Who  has  spoken  of  following  the  e.xani- 
ple  of  God  in  the  strict  practice  of  his  works '.'  No,  that  is 
not  it.  1  wished  to  show  you  that  God  accomplishes  his  ends 
without  turmoil,  without  scandal,  witliout  effort,  and  that  men 
who  are  inspired  by  him  succeed  like  liim  in  all  that  they 
undertake,  in  all  that  they  attempt,  in  all  that  they  do." 

"  What  do  you  mean  '.' " 

"  I  mean,  my  friend,"  replied  Aramis,  with  the  same  into- 
nation that  he  had  given  to  the  word"  friend  "  the  first  time  lie 
])roiiounced  it,  "  I  mean  that  if  there  is  to  be  turmoil,  .scamlal, 
or  even  effort  in  the  substitution  of  the  prisoner  for  the  King 
I  defy  you  to  prove  it," 

"What  are  you  saying  ?"  cried  Fouquet,  whiter  than  the 
handkerchief  with  which  he  wiped  his  temples;  "you 
mean  —  " 

"  Come  to  the  King's  chamber,"  contiuued  Aramis,  impas- 
sibly,  "  and  I  defy  you,  who  are  in  the  mystery,  to  discern  that 
it  is  the  prisoner  of  the  liastille  who  is  in  his  brother's  bed."' 

"  But  the  King?"  stammered  Fouquet,  seized  with  horror 
at  the  piece  of  news. 

"  Which  King  ?  "  said  Araiuis,  in  his  sweetest  accents,  "the 
one  who  hates  you,  or  tlie  one  who  loves  you  ?  " 

"  TIu!  King  —  of  yesterday  ?  " 

"The  King  of  y.'sterday?  Calm  yourself.  He  has  been 
taken  to  the  Bastille,  the  place  tliat  his  victim  occupied  for  so 
long  a  time.  ' 

"  Just  Heaven  !     And  who  took  him  there  ?  " 

"  I." 

"  You  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  by  the  simplest  'vay.  I  took  him  during  the 
nigiit,  and  while  I...  s:.  .k  into  tlie  sh"  low,  the  other  rose  into 
the  light.  I  do  not  be'ieve  that  it  made  the  slightest  noise. 
A  lightniug  flash  without  thunder  never  awakens  any  one." 
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Foiiquet  gave  vent  to  a  dull  ny  as  tlKui;,^!,  ho  h.i.l  be.Mi  sf  luck 
;i  l.low  hum  some  unseen  foir.',  ami  seized  hib  head  between 
Ins  nerveless  hands. 

'■  Vuu  did  that '.'  ''  he  murmured. 

'  Easily  enouyh,  what  do  yuu  liiink  ?  " 

"  you  have    dethroned   the   King  ''     Vou   have  imprisoned 

'■  It  is  done." 

••  And  the  deed  was  aceomjilished  here  at  Vaux  "  " 

"  Here  at  \aux  in  the  ehaniber  ot  Morpheus.  '  Would  it  not 
almost  seem  to  have  been  built  m  anticipation  of  such  a  deed  "" 

••  And  when  did  all  this  happen  '.'  ■' 

"  Last  night." 

"  Last  night  ?  " 

"  JJetween  midnight  and  one  o'clock." 

Fouquet  made  a  movement  as  if  to  throw  himself  upon  Ara- 
niis,  but  restrained  himself. 

••  At  Vaux  !     In  my  own  house  '.  "  said  he  in  a  choking  voice 

••\es,  I  believe  so.  It  is  undoubtedly  your  house,  since 
.M.  <  olbert  cannot  steal  it  from  you.'" 

••  'I'hen  it  was  in  my  house  that  this  crime  was  committed  " 

"  This  crime  ?  "  said  Aramis,  stupefied. 

"  This   abominable  crime !  "    continued    Fouquet,  becoming 
in.. re  and  more  wrought  up.      "  This  crime  more  exe(;rable  than 
ai.  assassination  !     This  crime  tliat  dishonors  my  name  forever 
ail. I  bring!  down  on  my  head  the  horror  of  j)osterity!  "  ' 

•■  There,  there  !      You   forget  yourself,   monsieur  '  "    inter- 
l«'sed  Aramis,  in  an  uncertain  tone;  "you   speak  too   loudly 
i.e  careful !  "  •^' 

••  [  will  cry  so  loudly  that  the  universe  shall  hear  me." 

••  >r  Foucpiet,  be  careful ! "' 

Fouquet   turned  towards  the    prelate   and    looked    him   in 

till'  f>ye. 

•  Yes,"  said  he,  "  you  have  dishonored  me  in  committing 
tins  treason,  this  covert  act  upon  aiy  guest,  on  one  who  rested 
I"' u'etully  under  my  roof.     Oh  !  woe  is  me  !  " 

•  \Voe  to  the  man,  rather,  who  planned,  under  your  roof,  the 
"  -  ot  your  fortune,  of  your  life  !     Do  you  forget  that  ?  " 

•lie  was  my  guest!     He  was  my  King  !  " 
Aramis  stood  upright,  his  eyes  blood-shot,  his  mouth  twitch- 
ill,-  tiinvulsively. 

•  Have  I  to  deal  with  an  insensate  man  ?  "  he  sai,f. 


till 
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Noil  have  to  (i«'al  with  an  lioiiost  man." 
Fool  : " 

man    wlio  wil!    provunt  you   from   consummatinR 


••  With  a 
\(piir  crime. 

••  Fool :  •• 

'•  With  a 


who    would  ratht!'- 


man    who  would    rather    die 
kill  you,  than  allow  you  to  hrinj;  about  his  dishonor."' 

.\ud  FoiKiuct  stu/.cd  his  sword,  r('|ilaffd  bv  l>'.\itat;nan  at 
the  head  ot  his  bed.  and  i^ripped  the  i|uiveiin'.;  blade  reso- 
lutely in  his  liaiids.  A  ramus  knitted  his  brows  and  thrust  his 
haml  into  his  breast  as  if  in  search  of  a  weapon.  The  motion 
did  not  e.scai>e  Fouquet.  N()ble  and  superb  in  his  magna- 
nimity, he  threw  his  sword  away  and  while  it  ridled  into  the 
centre  of  the  bed,  he  approached  Aianiis  in  such  fashion  a.s  to 
touch  his  shoulder  witli  his  disarmed  hand. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  "it  would  be  sweeter  far  to  die  on 
this  spot  than  to  survive  my  disj,'race.  If  you  have  any  rem- 
nant of  friendsl  '  >  left  for  me,  I  beseech  you  give  me  my 
death-blow." 

Aramis  i-emained  silent  and  niotioidess. 

"  Vou  will  not  reply  '.' "" 

Aramis  lifted  his  head  gently,  and  a  gleam  of  hope  might 
be  seen  shining  forth  again  from  his  eyes. 

"  Itetlect,  monseigneur,"  said  he,  '•  ui)on  all  that  awaits  us. 
Simple  justice  's  being  done;  the  King  still  lives,  and  his  iui- 
prisomneut  i.s  the  means  of  saving  your  life." 

"  Ves,"  re|)lied  FoU(piet,  '-you  may  have  been  acting  in  my 
behalf,  but  I  cannot  accept  your  service.  Nevertheless,  I  do 
not  wish  to  do  you  hurt.      Vou  may  lei'    e  this  house." 

.\ramis  stiHed  the  cry  that  sought  to  <'ome  from  his  bursting 
heart. 

'  I  extend  the  rights  of  hospitality  to  all,''  continued  Fou- 
C]uet,  with  an  air  of  inexpressible  majesty;  "you  shall  not  be 
sacrificed  to  fate  any  more  than  that  one  whose  downfall  you 
have  wrought.'' 

"  But  you  yourself  shall  be,"  said  Aramis  in  a  hoarse,  pro- 
]ilietic  voice  ;  "  you  shall  oe,  you  shall  be  I  " 

"  I  accept  the  augury,  M.  d'llerblay  ;  but  nothing  shall  stop 
ine.  You  must  leave  Vanx,  you  must  leav6  France.  I  give 
you  just  four  hours  to  place  3-ourself  beyond  reach  of  the 
King.'' 

'•  Four  hours  I  "  retorted  .\ramis,  mocking  and  incredulous. 
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"  Upon  the  honor  of  a  Fou.|net:     No  one  shall  follow  you 
iM-lore  U.at      \  -i  would  then  have  fonr  h.mrs  the  start  of 'all 
u  h.mi  the  Kini?  i,iif,'ht  send  in  pursuit  of  you." 
••  Four  lionrs  !  "  repeated  Arainis,  eolorinj,'  up 
••That  IS  more  than  y..u  will   need  tr.  take  ship  and  reach 
I.^'lle-Isle,  which  I  -ive  you  for  a  place  of  refuge." 
••  Ah  I  "  nnirrunred  Arauiis. 

••  Helle-Isl..  IS  n.v  haven  for  you.  as  Vaux  is  my  haven  for 
Km^;.     (.o,  I)  Herblay,  go.     Wlule  I  live  there  shall  not 
ii  hair  of  your  head." 
"Thank  you  !  '"  said  Aramis,  in  a  tone  of  ehillv  irony 
••  Co,  then,  and  give  me  your  hand  before  we  hasten  apart  — 
you  to  save  your  life.  I  to  save  my  honor." 

.yramis  drew  from  his  breast  the  hand  he  had  there  cou- 
.eaied.  It  was  red  with  his  blood.  }[,.  had  dug  his  nails  into 
Ins  breast  as  if  to  pu.ush  the  Hesh  for  having  nursed  .so  nianv 
wild  projects,  as  inseii.sate  and  perishable  as  the  life  of  man 
i  -Miquet  was  seized  with  horror  and  pity.  He  opened  his  arms 
1)  Aiiimis. 

"I  aia  unarmed,"  murmured  the  latter,  as  fierce  and  terrible 
^i-i  tlie  shade  of  Dido. 

Then,  without  touching  the  outstretched  hand  of  Fomiuet 
H"  turned  aside  and  made  a  coui.le  of  steps  b.ickward  Hi.s 
,  i.t  word  was  an  imprecation.  His  la.st  gesture  was  a  curse 
uhich  his  blood-.staiiied  hand  bestowed,  as  it  sprinkled  a  few 
-ur.v  drops  full  in  Fouquet's  face  ;  and  both  of  them  sprang  out 
of  the  room  by  way  of  the  secret  staircase  leading  to  the  inner 
'"uit-yaid.  FoiKiuet  ordered  his  best  horses,  and  Vraniis 
iMiise.  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  that  led  to  Porthos'  room 
l"i-  a  long  time  he  meditated,  while  Fouquet's  carriage  left  the 
I'iived  court-yard  at  full  gallop. 
"  Shall  I  go  alone,"  said  Aramis  to  himself,  "  or  stop  to  warn 

'"",  ^V-"''*; ''  r^^^  ^"'"-^  •  '^^^'•»  *he  Vnnce  -  then  what  ?  Flee 
|wtn  lum  ^  Take  with  me  everywhere  this  accusing  witness  "^ 
\^.Mlld  net  war  follow?  civil  war.  so  implacable,  and  alas' 
without  resource  ?  Impossible  !  But  what  will  he  do  without 
""■  .  Uh,  without  me  he  will  go  to  pieces  as  I  would  !  Who 
Knows-  Let  fate  rule!  He  was  condemned,  let  him  remain 
-'  (rod.  Demon!  Ominous  and  mocking  power  called  by 
-nu-  the  Genius  of  mankind,  thou  blowest  more  uselessly  and 
";'  citainly  than  the  mountain  breeze.  Thou  callest  thyself 
I  fi.iuce,  and  thou  art  nothing.     Thou  encirclest  the   universe 
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with  thy  spoil,  thou  movost  the  r<Mky  fastiK-sscs,  tho  iinniiitjiiii 
itsclt',  and  siiddciiiy  thou  thyself  art  hrokt'U  befor*'  the  (rosH  ol 
dead  wood.  h«'hiiid  which  shines  another  Power  invisible  — 
whom  thou  deniest,  perhaps,  but  who  visits  ven>,'ean('e  upon 
thee,  rrushinif  thee  to  earth  unre('oi,'nizini,'ly  I  Lost!  I  have 
lost!  What  shall  I  do'.'  (Jo  to  Holle-rsle '.'  Ves.  And 
I'orthos  will  remain  here  ami  talk  and  tell  everybo<ly  !  I'ortlm^, 
{)erhaps,  will  lie  the  one  to  suffer.  No!  I  cannot  have  I'orthos 
come  to  jjrief.  He  is  a  part  of  me ;  liis  j,'rief  is  mine. 
I'orthos  shall  flee  with  me  and  share  my  lot.  It  must  be 
so." 

.\ml  Aramis,  alarmeii  lest  he  mit,'ht  meet  some  one  to  whom 
this  haste  would  seem  suspicious,  as<'ended  the  stairway  with- 
out attractin).;  attention.  Porthos  had  but  just  come  back  from 
I'aris  and  slept  already  the  sleep  of  the  just.  Mis  enormous 
frame  forgot  its  fatigue,  while  his  spirit  forgot  its  thoughts. 
.\r:imis  entered  noiselessly  as  a  shadow,  and  laid  his  nervous 
hand  up<in  the  giant's  shoulder. 

"  Away  !  "  cried  he,  "  away,  I'orthos,  away  !  " 

I'orthos  obeyed,  rose  up,  and  opened  his  eyes  even  before  his 
mind  h.ad  opened. 

"  We  must  go,"  said  Aramis. 

"Ah!" 

"  We  must  take  horse  more  swift  than  ever  before." 

"  Ah  !  "  re[)eate(l  I'orthos. 

"  Dress  yourself,  my  friend." 

And  he  hel{)ed  the  giant  to  put  on  his  clothes,  and  stuffed 
his  money  and  diamonds  into  his  pockets.  While  thus 
engaged,  a  slight  noi.se  drew  his  attention.  D'Artagnan  was 
looking  at  them  through  a  crack  in  the  door,     .\ramis  trembled. 

"  W'hat  the  devil  is  making  you  so  worried  ? "  said  the 
musket'^er. 

"Nonsense!"  grumbled  I'orthos. 

"  We  leave  on  a  mission,"  added  the  bishop. 

"  Yon  are  very  lucky  I  "  .said  the  musketeer. 

"  Pooh  I "  said  I'orthos,  "  I  am  tired  out ;  but  the  King's 
business  —  '' 

•'  Have  you  seen  M.  Fouquet '.'  "  said  Aramis  to  D'Artagnan. 

"Yes,  this  moment,  in  his  carriage." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?  " 

"Good-bye."! 

"  Was  that  all  ?  " 
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"What  pIso  would  yi)ii  havo  him  say?  What  du  I  {•omit 
lor  since  you  are  all  in  the  Kiiij,''s  favor  '.'  " 

"Listen,"  said  Araniis,  embracing,'  the  musketeer,  "your 
L,'n<>(l  time  is  cominj^  hark  a^jain.  Vou  will  no  longer  need  to 
I..'  iealous  of  anvliodv." 

•'  Ah,  hah  :  "  ■ 

'•  I  ])ro[)hesy  that  this  very  day  some  hapjtening  will  raise 
\(iur  rank." 

"  Indeed :" 

"  Vou  know  that  I  know  something.  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  " 

"  (.'ome,  Porthos,  are  vou  ready  '.'     Let  us  away  1" 

"  Away  ! " 

"  First  let  us  both  embrace  D'Artcagnan." 

"/'r/n/(V'M/" 

"  Mow  about  the  horses  ?  " 
"  Oh,  there  are  plenty  here.     Want  mine  .'  " 
'•  N'o,  I'orthos  has  his  own  mount.     Adieu  !     Adieu!" 
The  two  fugitives  mounted  their  horses  uiuler  the  very  eyes 
"f   the  captain  of  nui.sketeers,  who   held    I'ortho.s'  stirrup    for 
luiii  and  followed   his  friends  with  his  eyes  until  tliey  had  dis- 
.i|ii)eared  in  the  distance. 

••On  any  other  occasion  than  this,'"  mused  the  Ga.scon,  "  I 
would  have  said  that  tlie.se  two  fellows  were  msking  their 
t^cape.  liut  to-day  politics  have  changed  so  much  that  it  is 
i;dh'd  going  on  a  mission.  Well,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  save 
food  wishes.  My  own  affairs  need  looking  after." 
.Vnd  he  philosophically  entered  his  lodgings. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

now    THE    COUNTERSIGN    WAS    RESPECTED    AT    THE    BASTILLE. 

Foi-QUET  fairly  burned  tlie  pavement  as  he  sped  forth.  On 
In-  way  he  trembled  with  horror  when  he  thought  of  the  plot 
ii'   iiad  just  learned. 

'•  What  must  have  been  the  younger  days,"  he  thought,  "  of 
tlmse  astounding  men  who  even  to-day,  in  their  declining  years, 
know  how  to  hatch  up  such  plots  and  to  carry  thera  out  with- 
out a  tremor  I " 
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Again,  he  would  ask  himself  whether  all  that  Aramis  had 
told  him  were  not  a  dream  and  whether  the  fable  itself 
were  not  a  trap  —  in  which  case  he,  Foutjuet,  on  arriving 
at  the  Bastille,  would  find  an  order  foi-  his  arrest  that 
would  send  him  to  join  the  deposed  King.  With  this  idea  in 
mind,  he  left  sealed  orders  along  the  road,  while  his  horses 
were  being  changed.  These  orders  were  addressed  to  M. 
d'Ar*  ;nan  and  to  all  the  captains  whose  fidelity  could  be 
relie.'.  .1,  "n. 

"  In  ti  way,"  said  Fouquet  to  himself,  "  whether  prisoner 
or  not,  I  shall  render  the  service  I  owe  to  the  cause  of  honor. 
The  orders  will  not  arrive  until  after  I  return  free,  and  so  they 
will  not  be  unsealed.  I  can  take  them  back.  If  I  am  detained 
it  will  be  because  some  misfortune  has  befallen  me.  in  that 
case  I  would  be  sending  aid  to  myself  as  well  as  to  the 
King." 

Thus  prepared,  he  arrived  at  the  Bastille.  He  had  made  live 
and  a  half  leagues  an  hour. 

All  the  delay  s  that  Aramis  had  escajted  in  the  Bastille  happened 
to  M.  Fouquet.  In  vain  did  he  send  in  his  name;  in  vain  did 
he  try  to  obtain  recognition  —  he  could  not  obtain  admission. 
By  means  of  entreaties,  threats,  and  commands,  he  prevailed 
upon  a  sentinel  to  report  him  to  a  petty  officer  who  advised  the 
major.  As  for  the  governor,  they  did  not  even  dare  to  trouble 
him.  Fouquet  sat  in  his  carriage  at  the  door  of  the  fortress 
fretting  inwardly  and  awaiting  the  return  of  the  subaltern, 
who  reappeared  at  last  with  a  rather  sullen  air. 

"  Well,''  said  Fouquet,  impatiently, "  what  said  the  major  ?  " 

"  Well,  my  good  sir,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  M.  the  Major 
laughed  in  my  face.  He  said  that  ^L  Foucpiet  is  at  Vaux,  and 
that,  even  if  he  were  at  Paris,  M.  Fouquet  would  not  rise  at  so 
early  an  hour."' 

"  Mordioux  !  You  are  a  pack  of  idiots  1 "  cried  the  minister, 
jumping  out  of  the  carriage. 

And  before  the  officer  had  time  to  close  tlie  gate,  Fouquet 
sprang  through  it  and  hastened  in,  despite  the  shouts  of  the 
soldier,  who  called  for  assistance.  Fouquet  gained  ground, 
paying  little  heed  to  the  man's  cries,  but  the  latter  finally 
caught  up  with  him  and  repeated  the  alarm  at  the  inner  gate: 

"  Look  out,  look  out,  sentinel !  " 

The  sentinel  presented  his  pike  at  the  minister;  but  the 
latter,  robust  and  agile    and  carried  away  by  anger,  seized  it 
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nut  of  the  soldier's  hands  and  behibored  him  soundly  with  it 
ever  the  shoulders.  The  petty  officer  came  too  close,  and  he. 
also,  got  his  share.  Both  uttered  cries  of  rage,  at  sound  of 
which  the  whole  first  body  of  the  guard  came  running  up. 
.\niong  them  was  one  who  recognized  the  suijerintendent,  and 
.xclaimed  : 
••  Monseigneur  I 


l(i''VS 


I  " 


Ah  !  monseigneur  !     Hold,  there,  you  fel- 


And  he  put  an  effective  stop  to  the  guards  who  were  prepar- 
ing' to  avenge  their  comrades.  Fouquet  commanded  them  to 
ii|iHu  the  gate;  but  they  required  the  countersign  from  him. 
Tiieii  he  ordered  them  to  send  for  the  governor.  The  latter, 
lioAcver,  had  already  learned  of  the  disturbance  at  the  gate. 
At  the  head  of  a  picket  of  twenty  men  he  ran  forward,  fol- 
i-  v("(l  by  the  major,  in  the  belief  that  an  attack  had  been 
I'iauned  against  the  Bastille.  Bai.semeaux  also  recognized  Fou- 
Muet,  and  dropped  his  sword  which  he  had  just  been  brandish- 

IIILJ. 

•'  Ah  !  monseigneur,"  he  stammered,  "  how  can  I  excuse  —  " 

'•  Monsieur,"  said  the  superintendent,  red  with  rage  and  cov- 
irt'd  with  perspiration,  "  I  congratulate  you  ;  your  guard  is  ad- 
iiiinibly  maintained." 

P.iiisemeaux  grew  pale,  believing  that  the  words  were  uttered 
in.iiically  and  foretold  a  furious  bit  of  anger.  But  Fouquet, 
liaving  caught  his  breath,  beckoned  the  sentinel  and  the  sub- 
altt'ru  who  were  rubbing  their  shoulders. 

••  There  are  twenty  pistoles  for  the  sentinel,'  said  he,  "  and 
tilty  for  the  officer.  I  present  my  compliments,  gentlemen, 
and  shall  speak  to  the  King.  M.  de  Baisemeaux,  a  word  with 
yuii."' 

And  wnile  a  general  murmur  of  satisfaction  arose,  he  fol- 
lowed the  governor  to  the  administration  building.  Baise- 
iiifaiix  already  trembled  with  shame  and  uneasiness.  Aramis" 
t  Illy  morning  visit  now  seemed  to  him  to  be  fraught  with 
i>>iilts  which  an  official  might  with  good  reason  find  extraor- 
iliiiaiy.  Butit  was  quite  another  thing  when  Fouquet  turned  on 
iiiiii  and  said  in  a  quick  voice  and  with  an  imperious  de- 
imaiinr  : 

•  >r()nsieur,  you  have  seen  M.  d'Herblay  this  morning  ?  " 
"  \'cs,  monseigneur.'' 

•  Well,  monsieur,  have  you  not  felt  the  horror  of  the  crime 
'i  wliieh  you  have  become  the  accomplice  ';' " 
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"  Come,  not  so  bad  after  all  !"  thought  Baisemeaux.  Then 
he  addec'  aloud  :  "  What  crime,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"That  for  which  yon  could  be  drawn  ami  quartered,  mon- 
sieur ;  pray  remember  that !  But  this  is  not  the  time  to  be 
angry.     Condu(!t  me  immediately  to  the  prisoner.'' 

"  To  wiiat  prisoner  '.' '"  said  liaiseineaux,  trembling. 

"  You  pretend  to  be  ignorant  I  But  that  is  Mie  best  thing 
for  you  to  do.  In  good  sooth,  if  you  were  to  confess  a  part  iu 
the  crime,  it  would  be  the  end  of  you.  So  I  prefer  to  believ* 
in  your  ignorance.'' 

"  I  beseech  you,  monseigneur  —  " 

"  Very  good.      Lead  me  to  the  prisoner." 

"  To  Marchiali '.'  "' 

"  Who  is  Marchiali  ?  " 

<'  The  prisoner  brought  in  this  morning  by  M.  d'Herblay." 

"  Was  he  called  Marcliiali  '.'  "  observed  the  sr  ^erintendent, 
troubled  in  mind  by  the  ingenuous  assurance  of  JJaisemeaux. 

*'  Yes,  monseigneur,  that  is  the  name  that  was  set  down  for 
him  here." 

Fouquet  looked,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  bottom  of  Baise- 
meaux's  heart,  fie  read  there,  with  that  certainty  given  to  men 
in  authority,  an  absolute  sincerity.  Besides,  after  scrutinizing 
that  face,  how  could  he  believe  that  Aramis  had  chosen  such  a 
confidant  ? 

"  Is  he  the  prisoner  that  M.  d'Herblay  took  away  day  be- 
fore yesterday  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  And  that  he  brought  back  this  morning  ?  "  quickly  added 
Fouquet,  who  grasped  forthwith  the  details  of  Aramis'  plot. 

"  The  same.     Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  And  he  is  called  Marchiali '!  " 

"  Marchiali.  If  monseigneur  has  come  to  re.nove  him,  so 
much  the  better.     I  was  on  the  point  of  writing  about  him." 

"  What,  then,  has  he  done  ?  " 

"  Since  morning  he  has  annoyed  me  exceedingly.  He  has 
such  tremendous  fits  of  passion  that  one  would  believe  he  was 
about  to  tear  down  the  Bastille." 

"  1  am  come  to  relieve  you  of  him,  as  it  happens,"  said 
Fouquet. 

"  Ah,  so  much  the  better  ! " 

"  Conduct  me  to  his  dungccm." 

"  Monseigneur  will  please  to  give  rae  an  order  —  " 
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"  What  onler  ?  " 

'•  An  order  from  the  King." 

"Wait  till  I  sign  one."' 

•'  That  will  not  be  snfficient,  raonseigneur,  I  mast  have  an 
(inlor  from  the   King." 

l'(>u(iuet  assumed  an  air  of  irritation. 

••  Since  you  are  so  exacting,"  said  he,  "  about  handing  over 
ill.'  prisoners,  show  me  the  order  which  released  this  particular 
(iiic  before." 

iiaisemeaux  displayed  the  order  to  release  Seldon. 

"  Well,"  observed  Fouquet,  "  Seldon  is  not  Marchiali." 

"  But  Marchiali  is  not  at  liberty  ;  he  is  still  here." 

'•Did  you  not  say  that  M.  d'Herblay  had  taken  him  away 
luiil  brought  him  back  again  ?  " 

*•  No,  I  did  not  say  that." 

'•  You  said  it  so  plainly  that  I  still  seem  to  hear  it." 

'•  A  slip  of  the  tongue,  then." 

••  M.  de  Baisemeaux,  take  care  !  " 

'■  I  have  nothing  to  fear,  monseigneur,  I  am  following  rules." 

'•  Dare  you  say  so  ?  " 

"  I  would  say  it  before  an  apostle.  M.  d'Herblay  brought 
lilt'  an  order  to  release  Seldon,  and  Seldon  is  free." 

"  I  tell  you  that  Marchiali  is  gone  from  the  Bastille." 

•'  That  must  be  proved,  monseigneur." 

"  Let  me  see  him." 

'•  Monseigneur,  you  who  govern  this  realm  know  very  well 
that  no  one  can  see  the  prisoners  without  an  express  order  from 
the  King." 

'•  P.ut  M.  d'Herblay  got  in." 

•'  That  must  be  proved,  monseigneur." 

"  M.  de  Baisemeaux,  once  more  I  say,  pay  attention  to  your 
words." 

'•  The  proofs  are  there." 

"  M.  d'Herblay  is  overthrown." 

"  Dverthrown  ?     M.  d'Herblay  ?     Impossible ! " 

"  You  see  that  he  has  influenced  you." 

''  That  which  influences  me,  monseigneur,  is  the  service  of 
t!i'  King.  1  am  doing  my  duty.  Give  me  an  order  from  him 
;iih1  you  shall  be  admitted." 

••  Hold,  M.  the  Governor!  I  give  you  my  word  that  if  you 
allow  me  to  reach  the  prisoner,  I  will  give  you  an  order 
the  King  immediately." 
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"  Give  it  to  me  now,  moiisei^'neur."' 

"  And  that  if  you  refuse,  I  shall  have  you  arrested  at  once, 
with  all  your  officers." 

••  liefore  you  commit  this  violent  deed,  monseigneur,"  said 
Haisemnaux,  growing  very  pale,  "you  will  please  to  consider 
that  we  obey  only  tiie  orders  of  the  King,  and  that  it  will  he 
just  as  easy  for  you  to  obtain  one  to  see  Marchiali  as  to  ob- 
tain one  to  do  me  so  much  injury,  me  who  am  innocent." 

"  True  :  "  crie.l  Fouciuet,  in  a  rage;  "  true  !  Well,  M.  Bai.se- 
meaux,"  he  added  in  resonant  tones,  drawing  the  unhappv 
man  towards  him,  "do  you  know  why  I  am  so  keenly  desirous 
of  si)eaking  to  the  prisoner'.'" 

"  No,  monseigneur  ;  and  deign  to  notice  how  you  are  terrify- 
ing me.  1  tremble  and  feel  as  though  I  would  fall  into  "a 
faint." 

"  You  will  be  more  likely  to  fall  into  a  faint  soon,  when  I 
comeback  with  ten  thousand  men  and  thirty  i)ieces  of  cannon." 

"  (Jood  Heavens,  monseigneur  !     You  are  out  of  your  head." 

"  When  I  have  aroused  against  you  and  ycurs  all  the  peojile 
in  Paris,  and  have  battered  down  the  gates,  and  have  swung 
you  to  the  corner  bars  !  " 

"  Monseigneur  !  monseigneur  !  for  pity's  sake  I  " 

"  I  will  give  you  just  ten  minutes  to  decide,"  added  Fouquet, 
calmly.  "  I  will  sit  down  here  and  wait.  If  at  the  end  of  ten 
minutes  you  i)ersist  in  your  refusal,  I  will  leave,  and  you  may 
think  me  demented  or  not,  just  as  you  please;  but  you  .slial! 


see ! 


Baisemeaux  stamped  the  ground  like  a  man  in  despair,  but 
he  answered  not  a  word.  Seeing  this,  Fouquet  seized  a  pen 
and  ink  and  wrote  : 

"  Order  for  M.  le  Prevut  ths  Marehands  to  call  toff ether  the 
munkipal  (juard  and  to  march  upon  the  Bastille  for  the  service 
of  the  Kin  (J." 


Baiseraeaux  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
write : 


Fouquet  continued  to 


"  Order  for  M.   le  Due  de  Bouillon  and  M.  le  Prince   de 

Condi  to  take  command  of  the  Swiss  and  of  the   Guards,  and 
march  uj>on  the  Bastille  for  the  service  of  the  King." 

Baiseiueaux  reflected.     Fouquet  continued : 
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••  Onlcr  for  all  fh,;  soldimj,  municipal  o  noble,  to  seiiic  and 
!,ol,t,  whrrt'iuir  they  tna>/  he  found,  the  Cheimlier  d'llerblay, 
liishop  of  Vannes,  and  his  aeeompliees,  to  wit  :  Jirst,  M.  de 
H'llstnieaiix,  Governor  of  the  Bastille,  under  suspicion  of  the 
'■rime  of  hi'jh  treason,  rebellion,  and  — " 

'•  Stop,  nioiiseigneur,"  cried  Haisemeaux.  "  I  understand 
alisolutely  nothing  of  this  ;  but  so  many  evils,  as  though  set 
I'll  tout  by  madness  itself,  might  happen  here  in  a  couple  of 
liniirs,  that  the  King,  who  shall  judge  me,  shall  see  if  I  have 
'lone  wrong  in  waiving  his  orders  in  the  presence  of  so  inanv 
imminent  catastroi)hes.  Come  with  me  to  the  dungeon,  moii- 
^ri;,'iieiir;  you  shall  see  Marchiali." 

Foucpiet  darted  out  of  the  room,  and  Haisemeaux  followed 
Imii.  wiping  away  the  cold  sweat  that  trickled  down  his  fore- 
head. 

•■  AVhat  a  frightful  morning  ! "  said  he,  "  what  a  disgrace  ! "' 

'•  Faster  !  "  responded  Fouquet. 

Haisemeaux  motioned  to  the  jailer  to  precede  them.  He 
was  afraid  of  his  companion.     The  latter  saw  it. 

'•  A  truce  to  this  childishness  ! "  said  the  superintendent, 
linisipiely.  "  Leave  the  man  alone.  Take  the  keys  yourself 
and  show  me  the  way.  No  one,  you  understand,  must  be 
witness  of  what  is  to  take  place  here.'' 

'■Ah!'"  said  Haisemeaux,  irresolutely. 

•Again!"'  cried  Fouquet.  "Ah!  say  no,  at  once,  and  I 
will  leave  the  Hastille  to  carry  my  own  dispatches." 

r.uisemeaux  bent  his  head  submissively,  took  the  keys,  and 
'limbed  alone  with  the  minister  up  the  stairway  of  the  tower. 
As  they  proceeded  up  the  spir;J  staircase  certain  stifled  mur- 
liiuis  gradually  became  distinct  cries  and  frightful  impreca- 
ti'iiis. 

'•What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Fouquet. 

•■That  is  your  Marchiali,"  answered  the  governor.  "Just 
iil'Sfive  how  these  madmen  howl  !" 

lie  accompanied  the  answer  with  a  glance  more  filled  with 
•iMHiiifortable  allusions  than  politeness  for  Fouquet.  The 
I  itier  shuddered.  He  had  just  recognized  in  a  cry  more  terrible 
tiiau  the  rest  the  voice  of  the  King.  He  stopped  on  a  land- 
ing,', and  tried  to  seize  the  bunch  of  keys  from  Haisemeaux. 
I  h>'  terriHed  governor  believed  that  this  last-turned  maniac  was 
on  the  point  of  dashing  out  his  brains  with  one  of  the  keys. 
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"Ah  !  ■'  pried  he,  "  M.  d'Heiblay  never  told  me  that!" 

"  Quick,  then,  the  keys ! "  saul  Fouquet,  snatithing  thera 
from  him,  "  wliich  door  is  it  that  I  want  to  open  '.' " 

"  That  one." 

A  hideous  cry,  foUowed  by  a  terrible  blow  on  the  door, 
made  the  echoes  rinj,'  in  the  stairway. 

"  Leave  me!"  said  FoiKiuet  to  Haisemeaux,  threateningly. 

"  I  ask  nothing  better,"'  murmured  Baisemeaux.  "  Here 
are  a  couple  of  lunatics  coming  face  to  face.  One  of  them  will 
eat  the  other,  I  am  certain." 

•'  Away  !  "  repeated  Fouquet.  "  If  you  set  foot  in  this 
stairway  before  I  call  you,  remember  that  you  take  the  place 
of  the  vilest  of  your  jiri.soners." 

"  I  am  in  for  it  —  no  doubt  of  that  I  "  grumbled  Baisemeaux, 
as  he  withdrew  with  tottering  steps. 

The  prisoner's  cries  resounded  more  and  more  formidably. 
Fouquet  assured  himself  that  Baisemeaux  had  reached  tlie 
bottom  of  the  stei)s  before  putting  the  key  into  the  first  lock. 
Then  it  was  that  he  heard  most  distinctly  the  choking  accents 
of  the  infuriated  King. 

"  Help  !     I  am  the  King !     Help ! " 

The  key  to  the  second  door  was  different  from  that  of  the 
fir.st.  Fouquet  was  obliged  to  look  through  the  bunch.  Mean- 
while the  King,  enraged,  maddened  with  passion,  cried  : 

"  It  was  M.  Fouquet  who  had  me  brought  here  !  Help  me 
against  M.  Fouquet !  I  am  the  King  !  Help  the  King  against 
M.  Fouquet ! " 

The  cries  rent  the  minister's  heart.  They  were  followed  by 
frightful  blows  upon  the  door  with  a  chair  which  served  the 
King  as  a  battering-ram.  At  last  Fouquet  found  the  key.  The 
King's  strength  was  well-nigh  spent.  He  no  longer  articu- 
lated, he  roared  : 

"  Death  to  Fouquet !     Death  to  that  traitor,  Fouquet ! " 

The  door  opened. 
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CHAPTER    L. 

THE    KiXO's    GRATITtrnE. 

The  two  men  were  about  to  rush  towards  earh  other  but 
stopped  suddfuly  as  they  cauie  face  to  face,  and  uttered  a  crv 

ct  horror.  ^ 

•'  Do  you  come  to  assassinate   ne,  monsieur?"  said  the  King 
as  he  rccofj^nized  Foufpiet. 

"Can  this  be  the  Kinj,' !  "  murmured  the  minister. 

Indeed,  nothing  couhl  be  more  terrifying  than  the  aptiearance 
(it  the  young  prince  at  the  moment  when   Fomiuet  entered 
His  garments  were  in  tatters.     His  undershirt,  torn  and  gap- 
HI-,  was  dripping   with   perspiration  and  blood  which  oozed 

'"">"  r'l  '•■'"■^l"'^^*"';  b'-^f t  ^"'i  a"»«-  I'ale,  haggard,  foaming, 
Willi  dLslievelled  hair,  Louis  XIV.  j)resented  a  true  picture  of 
'i.spair,  hunger,  and  fear  blended  in  a  single  image  Fouriuet 
u-,is  80  touched,  so  troubled,  that  he  hastened  to  the  King  with 
a.  Ills  outstretched  and  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Louis  brandished 
l;Hore  Fouquet  the  piece  of  wood  of  which  he  had  made  so 
iiiMuus  use. 

••  Well,'"  said  Fouquet,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  do  you  not  know 
the  truest  of  your  friends  '.'  " 

"  \   friend —you?"     repeated    Louis,  grinding   his    teeth 
with  hatred  and  thirst  for  speedy  revenge. 

••A  devoted  servant."  added  Fouquet,  falling  on  his  knees 

Die  King  let  fall  his  weawn.      Fouquet  approached  him 
ki>>o(l  his  knees,  and  took  him  tenderly  in  his  arms. 

••-My   King!    my  child!"    said  he,  "how  you   mu.st  have 
?inrcredl 

r.miis,  recalled  to  himself  by  the  change  in  the  situation, 
onkiHl  at  himself  and,  ashamed  of  his  disorder,  ashamed  of 
Ills  rage,  ashamed  of  the  protection  that  he  was  receiving, 
t  lew  back.  Fouquet  never  understood  this  movement.  He 
(lid  not  understand  that  the  King's  pride  would  never  forgive 
iiHii  for  having  been  witness  to  such  weakness. 

••  <  'nine,  Sire,  you  are  free,"  he  said. 

"Fr-e?"  repeated  the  King.  "Oh!  you  give  me  my  free- 
'i'-ni  after  having  dared  to  lift  a  hand  against  me  ?  "' 

■•  \  ou  cannot  believe  that ! "   exclaimed   Fouquet,  warmlv. 
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Ami  r;iiM<lly,  vflit'iiifiitly  t'vcii,  h<^  rt'hitcil  ;ill  he  knew  of  ttic 
(It't;uls  1)1  llic  plot.  Wliile  llif  story  w;is  ht'iiij;  told,  I.oiiis  iiiultr- 
wciit  tiic  most  horrililf  iiiigiiisli,  ;iml,  wiicii  tln>  tiilf  was  tloiif, 
tin-  ^roatui'ss  of  tli<!  (Iaiij,'cr  tiiat  lie  hail  rviii  struck  him  as  o! 
vastly  more  imj  ortaiice  than  the  secret  rc^lative  to  his  twin 
lirother. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he  to  Foucpiet,  suddenly,  'this  double 
birth  is  a  lie;  it  is  impossible  that  you  ran  have  beeii  dupcni 
by  it." 

"  Sire  !  " 

"  It  is  impossible,  I  tell  yau,  that  suspicion  could  h.ive  been 
cast  upon  the  honor  and  the  virtue  of  my  mother.  Has  not  my 
chief  minister  already  meted  out  justice  to  the  criminals  ?  " 

"  Hetlcct  well.  Sire,  before  you  lose  your  temper,"  replied 
Foutpiet;  "  the  birth  of  your  brother  —  " 

"  1  have  only  one  brother ;  that  is  Monsieur.  Yon  know  that 
as  well  as  I.  There  is  a  plot,  I  tell  you,  beginning  with  the 
governor  of  the  Bastille." 

"  Take  ('.'"■e.  Sire ;  this  man  has  been  deceived,  like  every- 
body else,  by  the  prince's  resemblance  to  yon." 

'*  His  resemblance  to  me'.'    Come,  now  I  " 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  .Marehial'  must  look  very  like  your 
Majesty  to  deceive  everybody,"  insisted  Fonquet. 

"Ridiculous!" 

"  Say  not  so,  Sire.  The  men  who  made  ready  to  brazen  it 
out  before  your  ministers,  your  mother,  your  otticials,  and  your 
household  —  these  men  ought  to  be  very  certain  about  the 
resemblance." 

'<  Indeed,"  murmured  the  King.  "  And  these  men  —  where 
are  they  ?  " 

<•  At  Vaux." 

«'  At  Vaux  I     And  did  you  suffer  them  to  remain  there  ?" 

"  The  most  pressing  duty,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  to  liberate 
your  Majesty.  This  1  have  accomplished.  Now  the  KUii;'s 
orders  shall  be  obeyed.      I  await  your  bidding." 

Louis  reflected  a  moment. 

''  Muster  the  troops  of  Paris,"  said  he. 

"  All  the  orders  are  given  to  this  effect,"  replied  Fouquet. 

"  You  have  given  such  orders  ?  "  e.xclaimed  the  King. 

"  For  that,  yes,  Sire.  Your  Majesty  will  be  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  men  in  an  hour." 

By  way  of  answer  the  King  seized  Fouquet's  hand  w'th  such 
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.tTusion  that   It  was  easy  to  ,sp«>  ho  l,:i,l  h,irli.,iT,l  .i  .Ustnist  f„r 
I, IS  mimstfr  until  that  n'mark,  clespito  the  lattor's  ititrrveiitioii 
'•  A  11.1  with  these  troops,"  <-oiitiiiiic.l  the  Kiiif,'.  "  we  will  .'o 
t-  your  house,  and   siinoiiii(l   the   rel„.|s,  who   must  have  en- 
ti'Mnhfil  theiTiHclves  there."' 

'  i''^*^  would  surprise  iiie,"  replied  Fou.juet. 
"  Why'.'  " 

"  because  their  lead.-r,  the  soul  of  the  enterprise,  havine 
l»rii  uuiiiaskt-.l  hy  m...  ih.Mr  whole  plan  has  iiiisearried." 

••  \()U  have  uuiiia.sked  this  false  prince  himself?" 

"  No,  1  have  not  seen  him." 

"  Whom,  then  ?  '' 

••  The  leader  of  the  plot  is  not  that  unhappy  man  The 
utter  IS  only  an  instrument  destined  all  his  life  to  Rrief ;  this 
I  rlt-arly  see. 

••  Absolutely  I  " 

"The  leader  I  referred  to  is  M.  I'Abbd  d'Herblay,  Bishop 

it    \  amies.  '  •"  f 

"  Vour  friend  ?  " 

'•  He  was  my  friend,  Sire,"  replied  Fourpiet,  nobly 
•'hat    is    unfortunate  for  you,"  said   the  Kin-    in  a  less 
Kiiiilly  tone. 

'•  Such  friendships  had  nothin,i,'di.slionorable  in  them,  so  lone 
as  1  was  i<T;norant  of  the  crime,  Sire." 

"  It  should  have  been  foreseen." 

'■  If  I  am  K'lilty,  1  i)lace  myself  in  your  Majesty '.s  hands  " 

■•  ;V.'  •  \  ^\>"'l'if>t,  that  is  not  what  I  had  i'i  min.l,"  rejoined 
t  i-  King,  displease.l  at  having  thus  displayed  the  bitterness 
.'t  h.s  tho„.,d.t.  <'  Well,  I  have  this  to  say,  Ihat  in  spite  of  the 
n.ask  which  this  wretch  put  over  his  face,  I  have  had  a  vaKt.e 
>"m  that  it  was  he.  But  with  this  leader  was  a  man  of  great 
lMv>H,ue.  Ihe  one  who  threatened  me  with  his  herculean 
stiviigth  —  Avho  was  he  ?  " 

•  It  must  have  been  his  friend,  the  Baron  du  Vallon,  the  re- 
'iicil  musketeer." 

"  The  friend  of  D'Artagnan  ?  the  frieixl  of  tlie  Comte  de  la 
'•■  'c  .'  Ah  !"  cried  the  King,  .stojiping  on  this  last  name,"  we 
i-.:-t  not  overlook  this  relation  between  the  consjiirators  and 
M   lie  Bragelonne." 

•  Sire,  Sire,  do  not  go  too  far  !  M.  de  la  Fere  is  the  most 
'"•'icst  man  in  France.  Content  yourself  with  those  whom  1 
'I'  ivt-r  over  to  you." 
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"  With  those  whom  you  deliver  over  to  me  ?  Good  !  For 
you  will  deliver  over  the  guilty  ones,  will  you  not  ?" 

'•  How  does  your  Majesty  construe  it  '.' '' 

"  I  mean,"  replied  the  Kin^,',  "  that  we  shall  jiresently  reach 
Vaux  with  our  troops,  that  we  shall  lay  violent  hands  on  this 
nest  of  vipers,  and  tliat  none  shall  escape  ;  no.ie  —  is  not  that 
the  word  '!  " 

"  Will  your  Majesty  put  those  men  to  death?"  cried  Fou- 
quet. 

"  From  first  to  last." 

"  Oh,  Sire  !  " 

"  Let  us  come  to  a  thorouj^fh  understanding,  M.  Fouquet," 
said  the  !'ing,  haughtily.  "  I  no  longer  live  in  a  time  when 
assassinatici  was  the  only,  the  last  resoit  (^f  kings.  No,  God 
be  praised!  I  have  parliaments  that  judge  in  r.y  name,  and 
scaCtolds  wherv^on  my  supreme  will  is  executed  !  " 

Fouquet  turned  pale.  "  I  will  take  the  liberty,'"  said  he, 
"  of  calling  your  Majesty's  attention  to  the  fact  that  any  open 
action  touching  those  matters  is  a  fatal  scandal  on  the  dignity 
of  the  throne.  The  august  name  of  Anne  of  Austria  must 
never  be  allowed  to  pass  the  lips  of  the  people  .  !companied 
by  a  smile." 

'•  Justice  must  be  done,  moasieur." 

"  CJood,  Sire;  but  the  blood  royal  cannot  be  shed  upon  the 
scaffold."  ^ 

"  The  blood  royal !  Do  you  believe  that  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
King,  stamping  the  grouiul  in  his  rage.  "This  double  birth 
IS  an  invention.  There,  above  everything  else,  in  tliat  inven- 
tion do  I  consider  M.  d'Herblay's  crime  to  be.  That  is  the 
crWne  I  would  punish  rather  than  the  violence,  the  insult." 

"  And  punish  with  death  ?  " 

"  With  deatli,  yes,  monsieur.'- 

"  Sire,"  said  the  superintendent,  with  firmness,  as  he  raised 
his  head  haughtily,  "  your  Majesty  will  bring  about  the  death 
—  if  It  please  you  — of  I'hilippe  of  France,  your  brother. 
That  concerns  you  alone,  and  you  may  consult  Anne  of  Austria, 
your  royal  mother.  Whatever  she  may  order  will  be  well  or- 
dered. I  do  not  wish  to  meddle  in  this  matter  further,  not 
even  for  the  honor  of  the  crown  ;  but  I  have  one  favor  to  ask 
of  V'ju  ;  1  now  ask  it." 

'■  Speak,"  said  the  King,  greatlv  troubled  bv  the  minister's 
last  words.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 
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'•Two  rebels,  Sire,  nothing  more." 

"  Oh  !  I  understand  ;  you  are  asking  pardon  for  your  friends." 

"My  friends!"'  said    Foiirjuet,  deeply  wounded"! 

'■  Yes,  your  friends;  but  the  welfare  of  „iv  government  de- 
iii;iri<ls  a  signal  punishment  for  the  euiprits."'"^ 

'•1  will  not  remind  your  Majesty  that  I  have  just  brought 
y(jii  your  liberty,  saved  your  life." 

'•  Sfonsienr  I " 

"  I  will  not  remind  you  that  if  M.  d'Herblay  had  wished  to 
play  the  part  of  an  assassin,  he  oould  simplv  have  assassinated 
your  Majesty  this  morning,  in  the  forest  of  Senart,  and  thus 
einii'd  the  whole  affair." 

The  King  shuddered. 

'•  A  pistol  ball  through  the  head,"  eontinued  Foufiuet.  "and 
thf  face  of  Louis  XIV.  become  unrecognizable,  would  have  been 
a  lasting  pardon  for  M.  dTIerblay." 

The  King  grew  livid  with  horror  at  thought  of  the  peril  he 
had  run. 

•;M.  d'Herblay,"  F'oufpiet  went  on,  "  if  he  had  been  an  as- 
sasiii.  need  not  have  told  me  his  plot  in  order  to  succeed  with 
It.  !?eing  rid  of  the  true  king,  he  would  have  made  the  false 
"lie  tree  from  suspicion.  If  the  usurper  had  been  recognized 
l>.y  Anne  of  Austria,  he  would  still  be  her  son.  So  far  as  M. 
iriIor])lay's  conscience  were  concerned,  the  usurper  would  still 
lu'  a  kuig  of  the  blood  of  Louis  XIII.  Furthermore,  the  con- 
spirator would  have  safety,  secrecy,  success.  A  i)istol  shot 
wniild  have  given  him  all  that.  Pardon  for  him,  in  the  name 
ot  your  own  salvation.  Sire  I'' 

Instead  of  being  touched  by  this  picture,  so  true,  of  Aramis' 
uvn.Tosity,  the  King  felt  himself  eruellv  humiliated.  His  un- 
'  "iKpierable  pride  could  not  accustom  itself  to  the  idea  that  a 
>i"iv  man  had  held,  suspended  at  the  tip  of  his  finger,  the 
tlMi'ad  of  a  royal  life.  Every  word  thought  bv  Fouquet  to  be 
'  111  inous  m  obtaining  pardcm  for  his  friends  carried  a  fresh 
''jip  of  poison  into  the  already  ulcerated  heart  of  Louis  XIV. 
-N'lrhiiig  could  bend  him. 

••  I  do  not  really  know,  monsieur,"  said  he,  impetuously, 
••  1  i>t  why  you  are  asking  pardon  for  these  men.  What  is  the 
'"■  ■'  m  asking  for  that  which  can  be  had  unsolicited  '.' "' 


"  I  do  not  understand  you.  Sire." 
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"  Still,  it  is  simple.     Where  am  I  ?  " 
"  In  the  Hastille,  Sire."  ^ 

"  Yes,  iu  a  dungeon.     I  pass  for  a  madman,  do  I  not  ?  ' 
"  It  is  true,  Sire." 

"  And  no  one  is  known  here  besides  Maichiali  ?" 
'•  Assuredly." 

"  Very  well,  then  ;  change  nothing  in  the  situation.  Leave 
the  luadmaTi  to  rot  in  a  dungeon  of  the  Bastille,  and  M. 
d'Herblay  and  M.  du  Vallon  will  not  need  my  pardon.  Their 
new  sovereign  will  absolve  them." 

'■  Your  Majesty  wrongs  me.  Sire,  and  is  at  fault,"  replied 
Fouquet,  dryly.  "1  am  not  child  enough,  and  M.  d'Herblay 
is  not  bungler  enough,  to  ha^  ■  neglected  to  think  of  all  these 
things.  And  if,  as  you  say,  I  had  wished  to  make  a  new  king, 
]  would  certainly  not  have  found  occasion  to  force  all  the 
doors  of  the  Bastille  to  get  you  out.  That  would  have  been 
idiotic;.  Your  Majesty  is  provoked  to  anger,  otherwise  you 
would  not  needlessly  offend  that  one  of  your  servants  who  has 
rendered  vou  the  most  iniportant  service." 

Louis  saw  that  he  had  gone  too  far ;  that  the  doors  of  the 
Bastille  were  still  cosed  upon  him,  while  little  by  little  the 
flood-gates  were  yielding,  behind  which  the  generous  Fouquet 
had  concealed  his  auger. 

«  I  did  not  say  that  to  you  to  humiliate  you.  God  forbid, 
nKjnsieur  !  "  replied  the  King.  "  Only  you  are  addressing  me 
to  obtain  a  pardon,  and  I  am  replying  as  my  conscience  dictates; 
so,  following  my  conscience,  the  criminals  of  whom  we  speak 
are  worthy  neither  of  forgiveness  nor  pardon." 
Foi'quet  was  silent. 

"  What  I  shall  do,"  added  the  King,  "  is  as  generous  as 
•what  you  have  done ;  for  I  am  in  your  power.  I  will  even  say 
that  it  is  more  generous,  since  you  have  placed  before  me 
certain  conditions  upon  which  may  depend  my  liberty  and  my 
life ;  and  the  refusal  of  which  may  cost  me  both." 

"  I  was  wrong,"'  replied  Fouquet.  "  Yes,  I  admit  that  I 
gave  the  impression  of  extorting  forgiveness  from  you.  I  am 
sorry  and  crave  pardon  of  your  Majesty." 

"  And  you  are  pardoned,  my  dear  ^^.  Fouquet,"  said  the 
King,  with  a  smile  that  restored  to  his  features  the  composure 
they  had  lacked  since  the  events  of  the  preceding  evening. 

"I  have  obtained  my  forgiveness,"  continued  the  minister, 
obstinately,  "  but  how'about  M.  d'Herblay  and  M.  du  Vallon  ?  " 
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"  Tliey  shall  never  obtain  theirs  while  I  live,"  replied  the  iii- 
rii'xible  Kinu      •'  Do  me  the  kindness  to  speak  no  more  of  it." 

••  Voiir  Majesty  shall  be  obeyed." 

••  And  you  will  not  bear  me  any  grudge  ?  " 

"  Oil!  no,  Sire,  for  it  is  as   I  expected." 

•'  You  expected  that  1  would  refuse  to  pardon  these  gentle- 
men ?  " 

•■  ( 'ertainly  ,  and  all  my  stei)s  were  taken  accordingly." 

"  ^^'hat  do  you  mean  '.' '"  exclaimed  the  King,  in  surprise. 

■•  M.  d"Herbhiy  came,  so  to  speak,  to  give  himself  into  my 
hands.  M.  d'Herblay  left  to  me  the  happiness  of  saving  my 
KiiiL;  and  my  (Mjuntry.  1  coidd  not  condemn  M.  d'Herblay  to 
ilratli.  I  co\ild  not  expo.se  him  to  the  very  justifiable  anger  of 
viiur  Majestv ;  it  would  have  been  equivalent  to  killing  him 
myself." 

"  Well,  what  did  you  do  ?  "' 

•'  Sire,  I  gave  M.  d'Herblay  my  best  liorses,  and  they  have 
tour  hours  the  start  of  any  that  your  Majesty  could  send  after 
liiiii." 

••That  may  be,"  muttered  the  King,  "  but  still  the  world  is 
KiiLce  enough  for  my  couriers  to  overtake  your  horses,  despite 
the  four  hours'  start  that  you  have  given  M.  d'Herblay." 

"  In  giving  him  four  hours  the  start,  I  knew  I  was  giving 
him  his  life  ;  and  he  will  keep  it."' 

••  How  is  that?  " 

"  After  having  gone  at  full  speed,  with  four  hours  the  start 
(it  your  musketeers,  he  will  reach  my  chateau  of  Belle-Isle, 
where  I  have  given  him  an  asylum." 

'•  That  may  be.  But  you  forget  that  you  have  given  me 
l!<'llc-Isle." 

••  i'lUt  not  for  you  to  seize  my  friends." 

••  Vou  take  it  back,  then  ?  " 

"  For  that  purpose,  yes.  Sire." 

"  .My  musketeers  will  take  it  again,  and  settle  the  matter." 

•■  Neither  your  musketeers  nor  yet  your  whole  army,  Sire,"' 
sml  Fouquet,  coldly.     "  Belle-Isle  is  impregnable.'' 

i'lic  King  became  livid,  and  his  eye  tlashed  fire.  Fouquet 
t'  't  himself  lost.  But  he  was  not  one  to  recoil  when  the  voice 
111  lionor  was  sounding.  He  stood  uuipuiiliug  under  the  King's 
ii<  ive  gaze.  The  latter  swallowed  his  anger  and  said  after  a 
isiusc:  "Shall  we  return  to  Vaux  ?" 

•  1  await  your  Majesty's  commands,"  replied  Fouquet,  bow- 
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ing  low  ;  <•  but  I  believe  yoar  Majesty  eannot  omit  changing 
yinir  !,'aih  betnie  appeariiij^  to  y(tur  court." 

'•  We  shall  pass  by  the  Louvre,"  said  the  King.  "  Come." 
And  they  departed,  in  the  presence  of  the  frightened  Haise- 
nieaux,  who  once  again  saw  .Marchiali  leave,  and  who,  at  the 
sight,  tore  out  the  few  hairs  he  liad  left.  It  is  true  that 
Foucpiet  gave  him  a  discharge  for  the  i)risoner,  and  that  the 
King  wrote  underneatli : 
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"  Seen  niiil  u jiprnml .      Lmns.''' 

—  .\  piece  of  madness  that  liaisomeanx.  incapable  of  putting 
two  ideas  togetlier,  acknowledged  In  a  terrific  whuek  of  his  fist 
on  his  o\vn  jaws. 


CHAPTER  LI. 
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Me.vnwhif.e  at  Vanx  usurping  royalty  continued  to  play  his 
part  bravely.  Philippe  gave  orders  that  there  should  be 
brought  before  him  at  his  early  morning  reception  the  chief 
visitors  who  had  been  previously  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  King.  He  concluded  to  give  this  order  in  spite  of  the 
alisence  of  -M.  d"Herblay,  who  did  not  return.  —  for  reasons 
which  our  readers  already  know.  Put  the  i)rince,  believing 
that  this  absence  coidd  not  be  prolonged,  desireil,  like  all  ven- 
turesome si)irits,  to  risk  his  valor  and  his  fortunes  apart  from 
all  protection  and  all  counsel. 

Another  reason  ureed  him  to  this  stop.  Anne  of  Austria 
would  be  present.  The  guilty  nu)ther  would  stand  before  her 
sacrificed  .son.  Philipi)e  did  not  wish,  if  he  should  display  any 
■weakness,  to  have  as  witness  the  man  before  whom,  hence- 
fortli,  he  was  to  display  so  much  strength. 

Philippe  opened  the  two  panels  of  the  door,  and  several 
persons  entered  silently.  He  did  not  stir  while  the  valets 
were  dressing  him.  He  had  observed  closely  the  habits  of  his 
brother  on  the  preceding  evening.  He  played  the  king  in  a 
way  to  arouse  no  suspicions. 

When  he  was  fully  dressed  in  a  hunting  costume,  he  received 
his  callers.      His  memory  and  Araniis'  notes  kept  him  informed. 
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First  came  Ainie  of  Austiia,  to  whom  Monsieur  gave  his  hand  ; 
tlit'u  M:i(lame  with  M.  il«'  Saiut-Aignan.  lie  smiled  when  lie 
lirlu'ld  these  faces,  but  trembled  on  recognizing  his  mother. 
riuit  hgure  so  noble  and  imposing,  bearing  the  marks  of  grief, 
rinic  to  his  v^oiut  to  plead  the  cause  of  that  famous  queen 
wlio  had  sacriticed  a  son  for  reasons  of  state.  lie  found  his 
mother  still  beautiful,  lie  knew  that  Louis  XIV.  loved  her, 
ami  he  promised  himself  to  love  her  as  well,  and  not  to  be  a 
sii.urge  to  her  declining  years.  He  regarded  Minsieur  his 
brother  with  a  tenderness  easily  understood.  The  latter  had 
\isuri)ed  nothing,  had  ca.st  no  cloud  over  his  life.  A  separate 
i.iaiich,  he  had  allowed  the  trunk  to  rise  without  envy  of  its 
rlcvation  or  the  majesty  of  its  life.  Philippe  promised  liini- 
si'if  to  be  a  good  brother  to  this  prince  who  was  satisfied  with 
the  gold  that  procured  his  i)lcasures.  He  bowed  pleasantly 
to  Saint-.Vignan,  who  was  smiling  and  bowing,  and  held  out 
his  hand  tremblingly  to  Henrietta,  his  sister-in-law,  whose 
beauty  struck  him.  ])ut  he  saw  in  the  eyes  of  this  princess  a 
sjiecies  of  coldness  that  did  not  augur  well  for  their  future 
rrlations. 

•'  How  much  easier  will  it  be,"  thought  he,  "  to  be  a  brother 
t(i  this  woman  than  her  gallant,  if  she  evinces  for  me  a  cold- 
iK'ss  that  my  brother  could  not  have  for  her,  and  which  is  im- 
[M  -icd  on  liie  as  ;i  duty.'" 

rhe  only  visit  that  he  dreaded  at  this  moment  was  that  of 
\\w  (^ueen.  His  heart  and  his  courage  had  just  been  ]>ut  to  so 
.severe  a  test,  that  despite  their  firmness  they  could  hardly 
withstand  a  fresh  shock.     Luckily  the  Queen  did  not  come. 

Then  commenced  on  the  part  of  Anne  of  Austria  a  political 
dissertation  on  the  welcome  given  by  M.  Fouquet  to  the  House 
i.f  France.  She  intermingled  her  attacks  with  compliments 
aiiilressed  to  the  King,  with  inquiries  as  to  his  health,  with 
hitie  motherly  flatteries,  and  with  diplomatic  rules. 

••  Well,  my  sim,"  said  she,  -'have  you  arrived  at  any  conclu- 
sion regarding  iL  Fouquet?"' 

••  Saint-Aignan,"' said  Philippe,  "be  good  enough  to  inquire 
alter  the  Queen." 

At  these  words,  the  first  that  Thilippe  had  uttered  aloud, 
the  sliglit  difference  between  his  voice  and  that  of  Louis  XIV. 
'.vas  discernible  to  the  mother's  ears  ;  Anne  of  Austria  looked 
iixedly  at  her  son. 

Saint-Aignan  left  the  room.     Philippe  coutiaued  : 
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"  Madanip,  I  do  not  like  to  liave  M.  Fouquet  spoken  ill  of, 
you  know  that,  and  you  yonrst'll'  have  spoken  well  of  him." 

"  That  is  true ;  so  I  can  only  (piestion  you  on  your  own 
oi)iuions  rcf,MrdiM<^  him."' 

•' .Sire,"  said  Henrietta,"!  for  my  part  have  always  liked 
M.  Fouquet.     He  is  a  man  of  good  taste  —  an  excfllent  man,"' 

"  A  superintendent  who  is  never  jtarsimonious,"  added 
M(msieur,  "  and  who  pays  in  gold  all  the  drafts  I  make  uu 
liim." 

"  Everybody  thinks  too  much  of  himself  here,"'  oi).servpd 
the  old  queen.  "  Nobody  thinks  of  the  sjtate.  M.  Fouquet  — 
it  is  a  fact  —  .M.  Foucjuet  is  ruining  the  state." 

"  Come,  motliei',"  replied  riiilijipe,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  have 
you  also  beeome  a  buckler  for  M.  Colbert  ?" 

''  In  what  way  ?  "  said  tlie  old  queen,  in  surprise. 

"  Why,  in  truth,"  responded  I'hilippe,  "  you  speak  like  your 
old  friend,  Madame  de  Chevreuse." 

At  mention  of  this  name,  Anne  of  Austria  turned  pale  and 
bit  her  lip.     Philippe  had  aroused  the  lioness. 

"  Why  do  you  talk  to  me  of  ^Vfadame  de  Chevreuse  ?  "  said 
she,  "  and  what  grudge  do  you  bear  me  to-day  ?  " 

Philippe  continued  :  "  Is  not  Madame  de  Chevreuse  always 
in  league  against  some  one  ?  Has  she  not  been  to  see  you, 
mother  ?  " 

"  .Monsieur,  you  are  speaking  to  me  after  such  fashion  that 
I  could  almost  believe  it  was  the  King,  your  fatlier.'" 

"  My  father  did  not  fancy  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and  he 
had  reason  not  to,"  said  the  prince;  "and  for  my  part,  I  do 
not  like  her  any  better.  And  if  she  wishes  to  come  here,  as 
she  did  formerly,  to  sow  divisions  and  dislikes,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  begging  f(jr  money,  oh,  well  — '" 

"  Oh,  well ! '"  said  Anne  of  Austria,  proudly,  —  herself  pro- 
voking the  storm. 

"Oh,  well,"  replied  the  young  man,  resolutely,  "  I  will  drive 
out  of  my  kingdom  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and  with  her  all 
the  workers  of  secrets  and  mysteries." 

He  had  not  calculated  the  effect  of  that  terrible  speech;  or 
perhaps  he  had  wished  to  judge  its  effect,  like  those  who  suffer 
froju  a  chronic  ailment  seek  to  break  the  monotony  of  their 
pain  by  pressing  upon  their  wound  to  induce  a  keener  pain. 
Anne  of  Austria  was  near  fainting.  Her  eyes,  open  but  hxed, 
ceased  to  see  for  a  moment,     She  extended  her  arms  to  her 
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ritliPi-  soil,  wlio  supported  lier  in  his  embrace  without  fear  of 
iiritutiug  the  King. 

••  Sire,"  murmured  she,  "  you  treat  your  mother  cruelly." 

•■  How,  Madame?"  replied  he.  "I  am  speaking  only  of 
Muilame  de  Chevreuse.  Does  my  mother  prefer  Madame  de 
(  hcvreuse  to  the  welfare  of  my  state  and  the  .safety  of  my 
person  ?  Well,  I  tell  you  that  Madame  de  Chevreuse  has 
(■(line  to  France  to  borrow  money,  and  that  she  luis  addressed 
lit'ist'lf  to  M.  Fouquet  to  sell  him  a  certain  secret." 

"  A  certain  secret?"  cried  Anne  of  Austria. 

•'  Concerning  some  pretended  thefts  committed  by  the  super- 
intendent—  which  is  false,"  added  Philippe.  «  M.  Foucpiet 
siMirned  her  indignantly,  preferring  the  King's  favor  to  all 
r.implicity  with  intriguers.  Then  Madame  de  Chevreuse  sold 
the  secret  to  M.  Colbert,  and,  as  she  is  insatiable,  and  it  did 
not  suffice  her  to  have  extorted  a  liundred  thousand  crowns 
from  that  source,  she  has  sought  still  higher  to  see  if  per- 
(JKUiee  she  might  discover  still  deeper  springs.  Is  that  true, 
.Madame  ?" 

•'  Vou  know  all,  Sire,"  said  the  queen,  more  troubled  than 
irritated. 

••  And  so,"  continued  Fhilippe,  "  I  have  the  right  to  take 
note  of  this  fury  who  comes  to  my  court  to  plan  the  dishonor 
ol  s<jine  and  the  ruin  of  others.  If  God  has  suffered  certain 
iiiines  to  be  committed,  and  has  concealed  them  in  the  shadow 
Ki  liis  clemency,  I  cannot  allow  Madame  de  Chevreuse  the 
jiiiuer  to  counteract  the  designs  of  God." 

The  last  part  of  Philippe's  speech  had  agitated  the  queen 
mother  to  such  an  extent  that  her  son  pitied  her.  He  .;ook  her 
himd  and  ki.ssed  it  tenderly.  She  did  not  perceive  in  that 
ki>s.  given  despite  the  revulsions  and  rancors  of  his  heart,  that 
in  it  there  was  pardon  for  eight  years  of  horrible  suffering. 
I'hilippe  paused  a  moment  to  choke  down  the  emotions  which 
li:iil  lieen  aroused.     Then  with  a  sort  of  gayety  he  said  : 

••  We  will  not  leave  tonlay  ;  I  have  a  plan."' 

And  he  turned  towards  the  door,  hoping  to  see  Aramis, 
wh(jse  absence  had  commenced  to  make  him  uneasy.  The 
'lueeu  mother  desired  to  take  her  leave. 

'•  itemain   a  moment,  mother,"    said    he.     "  I 
niake  your  peace  with  M.  Fouquet." 

■  Hut  I  bear  M.  Fouquet  no  grudge;  I  only  feared  for  his 
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"  We  will  {)tit  that  to  ri,i,'ht.s,  and  exact  nothing  from  the 
suiK'rintcndciit  save  his  t^ood  (|iialitios.'' 

"  Then  what  is  your  Majesty  lookini;  fur  '.'  "  said  Henrietta, 
who  saw  the  King  looking  again  towards  the  door,  and  who 
desired  to  lodge  a  shaft  in  his  heart  ;  fur  slie  sui)i)osed  that 
he  was  exj)e('ting  La  Vallit're  or  a  letter  from  lier. 

"  My  sister,"  said  tlie  young  man,  wiio  had  guessed  her 
thought  thanks  to  tliat  marvllous  iiersjiicnity  which  fortune 
had  leriuilted  him  to  exercise  for  the  time  being  ;  "my  sister, 
I  am  expecting  an  extremely  distinguished  man,  a  most  skil- 
ful counsellor,  whom  I  wish  to  [)resent  to  you  and  to  recom- 
mend to  your  good  graces.     Ah  I     Ct-me  in,  D'Artagnan !  '' 

D'Artagnan  ai)[)eared. 

"  What  are  your  Maje.' '  v's  commands  ?  " 

"  Where  is  M.  the  Bishop  of   Vannes,  your  friend  ?  " 

"  But,  Sire—"' 

<'  I  am  expecting  him,  but  he  does  not  come.  Institute  a 
search  for  him." 

D'Artagnan  remained  a  moment  stupefied;  but  presently 
reflecting  that  Aramis  had  left  Vanx  secretly  on  a  mission  for 
the  King,  lie  concluded  that  the  King  wished  the  secret  pre- 
served. 

"  Sire,"  he  replied,  "  does  your  ^Nfajesty  absolutely  demand 
tliat  .M.  d'Herblay  be  brought  before  you  '.'  '' 

"  Absoluteiy  is  not  the  word,  '  replied  Philippe,  "  I  have  no 
such  need  of  him  as  that;  but  if  he  can  be  found  —  '' 

"  1  imagined  so,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  iiimself. 

"  Is  this  M.  d'Herblay,  Bishop  of  Vannes  ?  ''  said  the  queen. 

"  Yes,  Madame.'' 

"  A  friend  of  M.  Fouquet  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Madame  ;  a  former  musketeer." 

Anne  of  Austria  colored. 

"  One  of  the  four  wlio  formerly  Avrought  such  wonders." 

The  old  queen  repented  having  Avished  to  bite  ;  she  broke 
off  the  conversation  in  order  to  keep  the  rest  of  her  teeth. 

"  Whatever  may  be  your  choice,  Sire,"  said  she,  "I  am  con- 
vinced it  will  be  excellent."' 

A  general  bow  greeted  this  remark. 

'•  You  will  discover,"  continued  i'hilippe,  "  the  depth  of  M. 
de  Richelieu  without  tlie  avarice  of  M.  de  Mazarin.'" 

"  A  jirime  minister,  Sire?  "  asked  Monsieur,  in  alarm. 

"  I  will  tell  voii  a\\  .ilioiit  it-  brother:  but  it  is  situ'iiLar  tliat 
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M.  (1  Heiblay  is  i.ot  liere."  And  he  called  out:  "Please 
inlorm  M.  FoiKiuet  that  I  desire  to  speak  with  hiin.  Oh! 
liftore  you,  before  you  ;    do  not  retire  ! '" 

M.  de  Saint- Aigiian  returned,  briutriniT  the  satisfaetory  news 
t!iar  the  Queen  kei)t  her  bed  only  as  a  mean,*  ,)f  pre.'autiou, 
,iihl  HI  ordtu'  to  have  stren-,'tii  enough  to  follow  all  the  behests 
ui  the  King.  While  search  was  being  made  for  M.  F(  aqaet 
and  Araniis,  the  new  King  continued  Ids  tests  quietly,  and 
,.\  .TV  one  —  the  household,  officers,  valets  —  believed  hiin  to  be 
tlic  King,  so  similar  were  his  gestures,  voice,  and  manner.  On 
hi.  part,  Philippe,  applying  to  all  the  faces  the  minute  descrip- 
tinii  lurnished  by  his  accomplice,  Aramis,  so  conducted  him- 
s.U  as  not  to  arouse  a  suspicion  in  the  ininds  of  those  who 
MuiMunded  him.  Henceforward  nothing  could  disturb  the 
iiMiipcr.  With  what  strange  facility  had  Providence  just 
icv.ised  the  loftiest  station  in  the  world,  and  substituted  for 
It  the  lowliest!  Philippe  admired  this  goodness  of  (Jod  in  his 
l"half,  and  seconded  it  with  all  the  resources  of  his  well- 
iniiu.led  character.  But  he  felt,  at  times,  as  though  a  shadow 
uric  gliding  between  him  and  the  rays  of  his  new  glory. 
Aiaiiiis  did  not  appear. 

The   conversation    had    languished    in    the    royal    family 
l'lii!ipi>e,  preoccupied,  had  forgotten  to  dismiss  his  brother  and 
.Ma.huue   Henrietta.     The  latter  were  greatly    surprised    and 
iM'-au  to  lose  patience.     Anne  of  Austria  leaned  over  towards 
her  sou  and  addressed  him  in  Spanish. 

I'hilipi)e  was  completely  ignorant  of  th'=!  language;  he  grew 
jialc  in  the  presence  of  this  unexpected  .bstacle'.  Hut,  as  if 
tiic  spirit  of  the  imperturbable  Aramis  had  covered  him  with 
hw  infallibility,  instead  of  becoming  disconcerted,  Philippe 
rose  to  the  emergency. 

"  Well,  what  ?    Answer."  said  Anne  of  Austria. 

■■  What  is  all  that  noise  about  ?  -  asked  Philippe,  turning 
t'Avards  the  door  of  the  private  staircase. 

•'list  then  they  heard  a  yoice  crying  out :  "  This  way  !  this 
^vay  :     Only  a  few  more  steps.  Sire  !  " 

••  M.  Fouquet's  voice,"  said  D'Artagnan,  beside  the  nueen 
iiKilher.  •' 

■M.  d'Herblay  cannot  be  far  away,"  added  Philippe. 
Ihit  what  lie  saw  was  far  removed  from  what  he  expected 
u>  s.p.     All  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  iloor  throu<'h  which 

p:.i.   •.,  a.,  Lu  t-;iL"Ci  ;  UUL  it  V>  aS  uOl  iie  V\  iiu  came  lU. 
Vol.  III.  -  24. 
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A  terrible  cry  resounded  from  every  corner  of  tlie  ro(jni  —  a 
cry  of  distress  uttered  by  King  and  serviuits  alike.  It  is  nut 
ijiveu  to  men  —  even  to  tlxwe  wliuse  destinies  are  intfnningled 
with  the  strongest  elements  anil  the  most  wonderful  aeeidents 

to  (!ontemi>late  a  seene  like  the  out-   which  otfered  itself  at 

this  monuMit  in  the  royal  cluuubcr. 

The  half-closed  shutters  allowed  the  entry  of  only  an  uncer- 
tain light,  toned  down  by  the  heavy  velvet  curtains,  lined  with 
silk.  In  this  softened  shadow,  one's  eyes  dilated  slowly,  and 
each  one  of  the  courtiers  saw  the  others  by  faith  rather  than 
by  sight.  Nevertheless,  in  these  environments,  not  one  of  the 
details  could  be  overlooked  ;  and  the  new  object  which  presented 
itself  seemed  as  luminous  as  though  lighted  by  the  sun. 

Thus  it  was  with  Louis  XIV.,  when  he  showed  himself,  pale 
and  frowning,  under  the  curtain  of  tlie  secret  stairs.  Behind 
him  was  Kouquet,  his  countenance  stamped  with  sternness  and 
sorrow. 

The  queen  mother,  who  perceived  Louis  XIV.,  and  who  was 
holding  Philippe's  hand,  uttered  the  cry  we  have  alluded  to,  as 
though  she  had  seen  a  ghost.  Monsieur  made  a  movement  of 
astonishment,  and  kept  turning  his  head  from  the  King  he  had 
just  descried  to  the  one  by  his  si<le.  Mailame  advanced  a 
step,  believing  she  beheld  her  brother-in-law  reflected  in  a 
glass  ;  and  indeed  the  illusion  was  possible. 

The  two  princes,  both  totally  unnerved,  —  for  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  depict  Philippe's  frightful  attitude, —  both  trembling 
and  clinching  their  hands  convulsively,  measured  each  other 
with  their  glances,  while  their  eyes  darted  poniarddike  shafts 
into  each  other's  soul.  Mute,  panting,  alert,  they  seemed  about 
to  spring  upon  an  enemy.  This  astounding  resemblance  of 
face,  gesture,  stature,  everything,  even  to  the  similarity  of 
costume,  caused  by  accident,  —  for  Louis  XIV.  had  donned  at 
the  Louvre  a  suit  of  violet  velvet, —  this  perfect  analogy  of  the 
two  princes,  brought  terror  to  the  heart  of  Anne  of  Austriit,, 
and  still  the  truth  did  not  dawn  upon  her.  There  are  misfor- 
tunes in  life  that  nobody  will  accept.  They  prefer  to  believe 
in  the  supernatural,  the  impossible. 

Lnuis  had  not  counted  on  these  obstacles.  He  expected  that 
he  had  only  to  appear  in  order  to  be  recognized.  A  living 
sun,  he  could  not  brook  the  suspicion  of  equality  with  any  one. 

He  would  not  admit  anything  but  that  every  torch  shoulil 

..  _       . *„„„  *-^- 
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upnii  si^'ht  of  IMiilippt'  he  wiis  perhaps  iiioro  territiedthan  any 
,,iii';ii(mii(l  liiin;  ami  his  silcnfc,  his  iiiuiiohility,  were  but  in- 
1.  Tviils  (if  CDiifentration  and  calm  wliicli  precede  viuit-::t  expUv 
siuiis  of  auKor. 

i;ut  Fuutpiet  I  wh)  couhl  portray  his  emotion  and  i.tupor  in 
til.-  presence  of  this  living  image  of  his  master'.'  l\m(|uet 
tliiiiight  tlia'.  Aramis  was  right,  that  the  new^'omer  was  \  king 
us  jiiire  of  blood  as  the  other,  and  that,  for  having  repudiated 
;ili  jiarticipation  in  thiaroiij)  d\-f<if,  so  skilfully  prepared  by  the 
Jesuit  general,  he  must  be  an  enthusiastic  madman,  unworthy 
fvir  again  of  diitping  his  liamls  into  a  political  job.  IJesides, 
it  was  the  blood  of  Louis  XI 11.  that  Fompiet  was  sacrificing  to 
!/.iiis  XIII. 's  blood;  it  was  to  a  seltish  ambition  that  he  was 
(.rining  up  a  noble  ambition;  it  was  to  the  right  of  keeping 
tli:it  he  gave  up  the  right  of  having.  The  whole  extent  of  his 
cn-.u-  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  mere  sight  of  the  pretender. 

All  that  passed  in  Kouqiiet's  soul  was  lost  upon  the  cour- 
tii'i-s.  He  had  five  minutes  in  which  to  concentiate  his 
tlnMightson  the  points  at  issue  with  his  conscience;  five  minutes, 
ih;it  is  to  say,  five  centuries,  in  which  the  two  Kings  and  their 
luiiily  scarcely  found  time  to  breathe  after  so  terrible  a  shock. 

D'.Vitagnan,  leaning  against  the  wall  opposite  Fouquet,  his 
liaiid  on  his  brow,  his  (ye  fixed,  asked  himself  the  meaning  of 
Ni  wonderful  a  prodigy.  He  could  not  say  immediately  why 
lie  doubted ;  but  he  knew  of  a  truth  that  he  had  reason  to 
(Inul)t.  and  that  in  this  meeting  of  t'le  two  Louis  lay  all  the 
;.,'i-.t  of  the  matter  wliich  for  the  last  few  days  had  rendered 
the  conduct  of  Arainis  so  suspicious  to  the  musketeer.  How- 
ever, these  ideas  were  envelo|)ed  in  thick  veils.  The  actors 
in  the  scene  seemed  to  fioat  in  the  vapors  of  an  uncertain 
awakening. 

Suddenly  Louis  XIV.,  more  impatient  and  more  accustomed 
t(i  cmnmand,  hastened  to  one  of  the  shutters,  opened  it  and 
tnre  away  the  curtains.  A  flood  of  light  entered  the  room, 
1  iiiising  Philippe  to  recoil  to  an  alcove.  This  movoinent  Louis 
seized  upon  eagerly,  and  turned  to  the  qi;een,  saying: 

"  Mother,  do  you  not  recognize  your  son  —  since  every  one 
here  has  foFgotteu  his  King?" 

Anne  of  Austria  trembled  violently  and  raised  her  arms 
l'),vards  heaven,  without  being  able  to  utter  a  word. 

••  Mother,"  said  Philippe,  in  an  even  tone,  "  do  you  not  know 
%-ir.-  son  ?  '' 
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And  I/iiiiis  ifci'ili'il  111  In^    turn. 

As  Inr  Ann.'  <>t  Au-,tn;i.  slit'  lost  all  sflf-contiol,  bpiriR 
strifki'ti  l)V  n'moisf  m  Imtii  lirad  an.l  ImmiI.  N"  "Hp  .'lidin^' 
her,  —tor  all  pri'snit  \mt»'  in'triticd,  -  sh.-  sank  ba<'k  im  lin 
divan  and  >,mvc  vent,  to  a  IVfldf  siK'li. 

I,nuis  KMild  no  Inn^'cr  cndiiic  tins  sifiif  and  this  atlroiit. 
He  iM.iindcd  towaiils  1  )"Aita^'iian.  ol  wliuni  vntip)  was  KPttill^; 
thf  ht'tttir,  and  wlu)  stag^'ficd    and   rlulLduMl   at    ilic  <loor  for 

siipjjort. 

••  Voiii-  aid.  nuisketf.T  \  "  said  iuv  "  Look  ns  in  the  faco, 
and  set'  whirh  is  the  paler,  he  or    '."' 

The  cry  aroused  D'Artagnan  and  stirretl  in  his  lieart  the 
fibre  of  uhedience.  lie  shook  his  liead,  and  without  hesitating; 
longer  walked  up  to  i'hiliiipe.  lai<l  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
uiid  said  : 

'•  Monsieur,  you  are  my  prisoner  !  "' 

i'h.lippe  did  not  lift"  his  eyes,  nor  Inidge  from  the  spot, 
where  he  stood  as  though  nailed,  his  ve  <leep-set  and  fixed  on 
the  King,  his  l)>'olher.  In  a  sublime  moment  of  silence  he  re- 
])roached'him  for  all  his  unhappy  past  and  for  all  the  torments 
of  his  future.  Against  this  language  of  the  soul  the  King  felt 
powerless.  He  lowered  his  eves  ami  led  away  his  brother 
and  sister  precipitately,  forgetting  his  mother  stretched  out 
motionless  three  paces  away  from  the  son  whom  she  allowed,  a 
second  time,  to  be  condemned  to  death.  I'hilippe  approached 
her  and  said  in  a  gentle  voice,  but  touihed  with  nobleness: 

''  If  I  were  not  ycjur  son,  I  should  curse  you,  my  mother,  for 
liaving  made  me  so  miserable."' 

D'Artagnan  felt  a  shiver  pass  through  the  very  marrow  ot 
liis  bones'^  He  saluted  the  young  prince  respectfully,  and  said 
as  he  bowed  :  , 

"  I'ray  excuse  me.  monseigneur;  I  am  only  a  soldier  una  my 
oaths  are  to  him  who  has-  just  left  the  chamber." 

"Thank   you,  M.   d"Artagnan.     But  what  has  become  of  M. 

d-Herblav  :''"  , 

"  M.  d'Herblay  is  in  safety,  mon.seigneur,  '  said  a  voice  be- 
hind them,  "  and  no  one,  while  I  am  living  and  free,  shall  dis- 
turb a  hair  oi  his  liead." 

"  M.  Fouquet !  "  .said  the  prince,  smiling  sadly. 

"  Tardon  iue,  monseigneur,"  said  Fouquet,  bending  the  kuee 
"  but  he  who  lias  iust  gone  was  my  miest." 

"  Here,"'  murmured  Philippe,  with  a  sigh.  "  are  brave  tneiuia 
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,i\\,\  ■u)(u\  lioarts.  Tlipy  iniikf  uw  rc^^'rct  the  world.  Forward, 
M    .rArtaK'iiiiii,  I  am  at  your  .sci\  ice." 

, I  list  as  the  captain  ot  iniiskt'tctTs  was  on  the  |)oiiit  of  leav- 
111,',  CnlliiTt  ;tiii>fait'(l,  liaiidfd  I)".\.rtaj,'naii  an  order  from  the 
Kiiii,'.  ana  r»"tir»'d. 

I)  Artafjiiaii  read  it  and  i-rushed  tin-  paprr  angrily. 

••  Wliat  is  it'.'"  asked  tho  jirinoe. 

••  IIiMd,  nioiispi^'iiour,"  roplicil  tlic  inuski'tccr. 

IMiilipiic  read  these  words,  liiurii'dly  traced  hy  tlio  hand  of 
I.umsXlV.; 

••  .)f.  iV Artd'piiin  vill  conilnrt  tin-  pris'imr  fn  flir  Tlv  Sniiiff- 
\ln-'lilrriti\  III-  iri/f  roi'ir  /lis  fmr  iritli  ii.i  irmi  iiinslc,  trii'iik 
li.e  iirlsoner  is  iint  tn  I'uisr  iindrr  prril  uf  his  lij'i\ 

••  It  is  jnst,"  said  I'hi'     pe.  resiLjn.'dly.     "  I  am  ready." 
•■  Aramis  was  ri,i,'ht,"  said  Kouquet  in  an  aside  to  the  nuiske- 
t>MM' ;  •'  this  one  is  a  king  as  mncli  as  the  otlier.'' 
"More!"  replied  D'Artagnan;    "he    needs    only   you    and 

me." 
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CHAPTER  LIT. 

WHEREIN    POKTiros    HELIKVKS    UK    IS    AFTKK    A    DUKEDOM. 

Akamis  and  I'ortlios,  havinfj;  profited  by  the  time  allowed 
tlitMii  by  Kominet.  did  honor  to  the  French  cavalry  by  their 
speed.  I'orthos  did  not  f,M-asp  the  nature  of  the  mission  wliicdi 
ilo)iianded  such  swiftness ;  but  as  he  saw  Aramis  sjiurring 
fni  ward  furiously,  lie  hiin.self  spurred  no  less  furiously.  In 
this  manner  they  soon  put  a  dozen  leagues  between  themselves 
aiiil  Vaux;  then  it  became  necessary  to  change  horses  and 
inuige  a  sort  of  relay.  It  was  during  one  of  these  pauses 
\\\A\  I'orthos  h.azarded  a  discreet  question  to  Aramis. 

••  ( >dils  I  "  replied  the  latter,  "  "t  is  enough  to  know  that  our 
tnitimes  depend  upon  our  speed." 

As  if  I'orthos  had  still  been  the  musketeer  of  1020,  without 
Sen  i)r  mail,  he  pressed  on. 

•I'ortune"  —  inagie  word  —  always  signifies  something  to 
the  human  ear.  For  those  who  have  nothing  it  seems  to  say 
'•enough;''  for  those  who  have  enough,  it  seems  to  say 
'■  more." 
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"  I  slmll  be  made  a  duke,"  remarked  Porthos  alond.  He 
was  speakiiif^j  t(j  himself. 

"  It  is  i)ossible,"  replied  Aramis,  smiliuf?  covertly,  as  Porthos' 
horse  passed  him.  Nevertheless  Aramis'  head  was  on  tire  ;  the 
activity  of  his  body  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  surmounting  that 
of  the"  mind.  Al'l  that  tliere  is  in  raging  anger,  poignant 
toothache,  and  mortal  peril,  twisted,  gnawed,  and  groaned  in 
the  brain  of  the  vanquished  prelate.  His  features  bore  very 
evident  traces  of  this  severe  struggle.  Free  on  the  highway 
to  give  himself  over  to  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  Aramis 
did  not  restrain  himself  from  swearing  at  every  start  of  the 
horse  or  every  roughness  in  the  road.  Pale,  and  at  times  driji- 
ping  with  steaming  perspiration,  and  again  dry  and  icy,  he 
lashed  the  horses  and  lacerated  their  flanks. 

Porthos  grumbled  at  this,  since  his  own  leading  fault  was 
not  sensibility. 

Thus  they  sped  forward  for  eight  weary  hours,  and  finally 
reached  Orleans.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Aramis  searched  his  recollection  of  events,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  nothing  indicated  the  possibility  of  pursuit.  It 
wouhl  be  without  example  that  a  troop  capable  of  taking 
Porthos  and  himself  .should  be  furnished  with  relays  enough 
to  cover  forty  leagues  in  eight  hours.  So,  admitting  a  pursuit 
that  was  not  in  evidence,  the  fugitives  had  live  good  hours 
the  start  of  their  pursuers. 

Aramis  thought  that  it  would  not  be  imprudent  to  rest,  b;it 
thr.t  to  continue  was  the  surer  way.  Indeed,  twenty  leagues 
more  covered  with  the  same  rapidity,  twenty  leagues  devoured, 
and  not  even  D'Artagnan  could  overtake  the  enemies  of  the 
King.  He  therefore  inflicted  upon  Pmthos  the  grief  of 
remounting  his  horse.  They  hastened  on  until  seven  in  the 
evening,  when  but  one  more  post  remained  between  them  and 
Blois.  But  tliere  a  diabolical  mishap  alai  'ned  Aramis  greatly; 
the  horses  were  lacking  at  the  post.  The  jirelate  asked  him- 
self by  what  infernal  machination  liis  enemies  had  deprived 
him  of  the  means  of  going  further.  He  who  had  not  recog- 
nized chance  as  a  god,  and  who  found  a  cause  for  every  result, 
preferred  to  believe  that  the  refusal  of  the  master  of  the  post 
at  such  an  hour  in  such  a  country  was  the  result  of  an  order 
emanating  from  above  —  an  order  given  with  a  view  to  stop- 
ping short  the  king-maker  in  his  flight. 

But  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  make  a  scene  — 
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Icr  to  procure  either  a  horse  or  an  exphinatiou  —  an  idea 
•ed  to  him.     He  recalled  that  the  Conite  de  la  Fere  lived 


•iin 
ir  hv. 


I  am  not  travelling,"  said  he,  "  and  I  do  not  want  to  go 


as 


ill  as  the  next  post.     Give  me  two  horses  to  go  to  pay  a  visit 
t<i  ;i  nobleman,  a  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  this  vicinity." 

••  What  nobleman  ?  "  asked  the  master  of  the  post. 

"  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Fere." 

'•  t  »h  :  "  replied  the  man,  uncovering  with  respect,  "  a  worthy 
;,'(iitleman.  But  whatever  may  be  my  desire  to  be  agreeable 
t"ii  liiin,  I  cannot  let  you  have  two  horses.  All  of  them  at  my 
p,,st  are  retained  for'M.  le  Due  de  Beaufort." 

••  Ah  !  "  said  Aramis,  in  a  disappointed  tone. 

•■Only,"  continued  the  postman,  '•  if  you  don't  mind  taking 
a  little  "coach  that  I  have,  I  can  hitch  up  an  old  blind  horse 
that  has  little  left  besides  his  legs,  and  that  will  take  you  to 
the  liouse  of  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Fere." 

"That  would  cost  a  louis,"  said  Aramis. 

"  No,  monsieur,  it  v.-ill  cost  only  a  crown  ;  that  i^s  the  price 
paid  me  by  M.  Grimaud,  the  count's  steward,  any  time  that  he 
makes  use  of  my  coach,  and  I  would  not  want  M.  le  Comte 
\n  take  me  to  task  with  having  charged  one  of   his   friends 

too  iinu'h." 

••  That  shall  be  as  you  please,"  said  Aramis,  "  and,  above 
all.  as  it  pleases  the  Comte  de  la  Fere,  whom  I  will  certainly 
-Hard  against  disobliging.  You  shall  have  your  crown,  only 
I  liave  the  right  to  give  you  a  h.uis  f(n'  your  idea." 

■■  True  enough,"  replied  "the  master,  grer.tly  delighted.  And 
h.'  iiiiuself  hitched  the  horse  to  the  creaking  vehicle. 

1 '.  iithos'  face  was  a  studv  just  then.  He  calculated  that  he  had 
,i;-  overed  the  secret,  and  he  felt  pleased,  first  of  all  because 
a  vHit  to  Athos  was  particularly  agreeable  to  him  ;  and  finally 
li.viuse  he  was  in  hopes  of  finding  a  good  supper  and  a  good  bed. 

The  master  having  finished  hitching  up,  suggested  sending 
oniMif  his  valets  to  conduct  the  strangers  to  the  La  Fere  estate. 
P..;thos  seated  himself  in  the  carriage  with  Aramis  and  whis- 
pfii'd  in  his  ear: 

'•  I  understand." 

•  Ah  :  ah  !  "  responded  Aramis,  «  and  what  do  yon  under- 

st  iiid.  my  friend?" 

•  We  are  going  on  behalf  of  the  King  to  make  some  great 

pnposal  to  Athos." 
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"  Pooh  !  "  said  Arainis. 

"  Don't  tell  me  anything,''  added  the  good  Porthos,  seatini^ 
liiniself  so  as  to  avoid  tlie  jolting  as  much  as  possible,  "  don't 
tell  me  anything;   I  shall  guess  it  all." 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  my  friend '?     Guess,  guess  I  " 

About  nine  o'eloc-k  they  reached  Athos'  door,  guided  by  tlie 
light  of  a  magniiicont  moon.  The  splendid  glow  lejoiced'i'ur- 
thos  beyond  expression;  but  Aramis  seemed  discomhted  by  it 
to  an  almost  ecpial  extent.  He  betrayed  a  little  of  his  feel- 
ings to  Poi'thos,  who  remarked  : 

"  Well,  1  guess  again.     The  mission  is  secret." 

These  were  his  last  words  in  the  carriage.  The  conductor 
interrupted  them  with  the  statement : 

"  Gentlemen,  you  are  at  your  destination." 

Porthos  and  his  comi)aiiion  descended  before  the  door  of  the 
little  chateau.  Here  it  is  that  we  shall  meet  again  with  Athos 
and  Bragelonne,  both  of  whom  had  disappeared  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  ♦'■ithlessness  of  La  Valliere. 

If  any  one  saying  be  full  of  truth  it  is  this  :  "  Great  griefs 
carry  within  themselves  the  germ  of  their  consolation."  Indeed, 
this  grievous  wound  had  diawn  Kaoul  nearer  to  his  father: 
and  God  knows  if  the  consolations  were  sweet  which  poured 
from  the  eloquent  lips  and  generous  heart  of  Atli.js.  The 
wound  had  never  closed ;  but  Athos,  through  conversation  with 
his  son  and  by  infusing  a  little  of  his  spirit  into  that  of  the 
young  man,  had  made  him  see  that  this  pang  of  the  first  infi- 
delity is  necessary  to  every  human  existence,  and  that  no  one 
has  loved  without  knowing  it.  Kaoul  heeded  often,  but  never 
understood.  In  a  heart  deeply  smitten,  nothing  replaces  tlie 
memory  and  the  thought  of  the  object  loved.  Raoul  would 
answer  his  father  thus  : 

<'  Monsieur,  all  you  tell  me  is  true.  I  believe  that  in  mat. 
ters  of  the  heart  none  has  suffered  as  much  as  you.  Kut  you 
are  a  man  of  too  great  intelligence,  proven  too  much  by  mis- 
fortune, not  to  allow  for  the  weakness  of  a  soldier  who  suffers 
for  the  first  time.  I  pay  a  tribute  that  I  shall  not  pav  a 
second  time.  Allow  me  to  plunge  so  deeply  into  sorrow  that 
X  shall  forget  my  very  self  and  that  I  shall  drown  my 
reason." 

"Raoul!  Raoul!" 

"  Listen,  monsieur.  Never  will  I  be  able  to  accustom  myself 
to  the  idea  that  Louise,  the  most  chaste,  the  most  iunocent  of 
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womon,  could  have  deceived  so  basely  a  man  so  honest  and  so 
l(i\  iiig  as  I.  Never  will  I  be  able  to  brinp,'  before  myself  the 
vi>iun  of  that  sweet,  good  mask  changing  into  a  hypocritical 
and  lascivious  face.  Louise  lost !  Louise  infamous !  Ah, 
uKUisiciir  !  it  is  more  cruel  for  me  than  though  it  were  Kaoul 
aliandoned,  liaoul  miserable  !  " 

Atlios  then  employed  heroic  treatment.  He  defended 
I.nuise  against  Kaoul,  justifying  her  i)ertidy  by  her  love. 

•'  A  woman  who  yields  to  the  King  because  he  is  ihc  King," 
•said  he,  "  merits  the  name  of  infamous  ;  but  Louise  loves  Louis. 
ViMuig  both  of  them,  they  have  forgotten,  he  his  rank,  she 
In  T  vows.  Love  absolves  all  things,  liaoul.  The  two  young 
|.t'(iple  love  in  all  sincerity." 

.\nd  when  he  had  given  this  dagger  thrust,  Athos  would  sigh 
a-;  he  saw  Raoul  leap  away  under  rhe  cruel  wound  and  flee  to 
tl]<-  tiiickest  part  of  the  wood  or  to  the  refuge  of  his  chamber, 
wh'uce,  an  hour  later,  he  would  emerge  jiale,  trembling,  but 
Si'  ued.  Then  coming  back  to  Atlios  with  a  smile,  he  would 
K.  his  hand  like  a  dog  that  has  been  beaten  fawns  on  a  good 
master  to  atone  for  his  fault.  Kaoul  heeded  only  his  weakness 
and  confessed  only  his  sorrow. 

Thus  passed  the  days  following  the  scene  in  which  Athos 
liad  so  violently  disturbed  the  indonutable  jiride  of  the  King. 
Never  in  talking  with  his  son  had  he  alluded  to  thai,  scene. 
Ni'vor  had  he  given  him  the  details  of  this  vigorous  attack 
wliich  perhaps  would  have  consoled  the  young  man  by  showing 
liiMi  his  rival  brought  low.  Athos  did  not  desire  that  the 
(itTVndcd  lover  should  forget  the  respect  due  the  Kiiig.  And 
wli.'n  Bragelonne,  warmly,  furiously,  or  darkly  spoke  with  scorn 
ali'itit  royal  promises,  and  of  the  ecpii vocal  faith  which  certain 
uiidmen  obtained  in  a  word  let  fall  from  the  throne;  when, 
I);i~>ing  over  two  centuries  with  tite  swiftness  of  a  bird  cross- 
in,'  a  strait  leading  from  one  world  to  another,  Kaoul  would 
1  n'tlict  a  time  when  kings  would  seem  smaller  than  other  men, 
Athos  would  remark  in  a  serene,  persuasive?  voice: 

'•  You  are  right,  Raoul ;  all  that  yo\i  prophesy  will  come  to 
pass.  Kings  will  lose  their  prestige  like  burnt-out  stars  lose 
tlii'ir  light.  But  when  that  moment  comes  we  shall  be  no 
un  re.  And  bear  well  in  mind  what  I  tell  you  :  in  this  world 
^ve  must  all  —  men,  women,  and  kings  —  live  in  the  present. 
^Ve  oan  live  in  the  future  only  by  living  for  God." 

hi  this  fashion  were  Athos  and  Raoul  conversing,  as  usual, 
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wfiilc  traversing  tin-  Inug  avpimo  of  limlens  in  the  j)ark,  wlien 
suddenly  tlie  hell,  wlueh  served  to  anndinice  t.o  the  count  either 
tlie  hour  for  a  repast  or  a  visitor,  was  rung.  Mechanieally  ami 
without  attaehing  any  inii)ortanee  to  the  summons,  he  walked 
hack  with  his  son,  when  at  the  entrance  of  the  avenue  they 
iound  themselves  facing  INuthos  and  Aramis. 


CHAPTER     LIII. 
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Fttkuivo  a  cry  of  joy,  Kaoul  clasjied  I'orthos  tenderly  in 
his  arms.  As  fur  Aranus  and  Atlins,  tliey  embraced  as  old 
jiien  embrace;  indeed.  Araniis  on  his  part  felt  that  this  embrace 
was  somewhat  in  the  nature  (d'  a  (piestion,  and  he  said,  when  it 
was  o\  er  : 

••  My  friend,  we  cannot  stay  with  you  very  long." 

"  Ah  I  "  exclaimed  the  count. 

"  <  »nly  long  enough  to  tell  you  of  my  good  fortu  dded 

I'orthos. 


Ah 


said  Kaoul. 


Athos  gazed  in  silence  at  Aramis,  whose  gloomy  demeanor 
seemed  to  be  but  little  in  harmony  with  the  good  news  an- 
nounced by  Porthos. 

"  And  what  may  be  this  good  fortune  which  is  about  to  hap- 
pen to  you  ?  "  asked  Kaoul,  with  a  smile. 

"The  King  is  going  to  make  me  a  duke."  whisj)ered  honest 
I'orthos,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  in  the  young  man's  ear  ;  "a 
duke  by  letters  patent  I  '' 

But  even  the  whispers  of  I'orthos  were  always  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  anybody  in  his  neighborhood;  one  of  his  mur- 
murs ran  through  the  dia^iason  of  an  ordinary  bellow. 

Athos  heard  him  and  gave  vent  to  an  exclamation  that  starticit 
Aramis. 

The  bishop  took  the  count's  arm,  and  after  refjuesting  I'or- 
thos' leave  to  talk  with  him  a  few  moments  in  private,  said  : 

"  ^ly  dear   Vthos.  I  am  heart-broken.'' 

'•  Heart-broken  !  "  cried  the  count ;  '•  my  dear  friend!  '' 

'•  .\  few  words  will  explain  my  ]iosition.  1  have  conspired 
against  the  King;  tiie  consjiiracy  has   failed,  and   I  have  no 
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(li.uht  l)iit  that  I  am  the  object  of  pursuit  at  tlie  present  mo- 

llirllt."' 

••Pursuit!  conspiracy!     My  dear  friend,  what  is  this  you 

arc  saying  ?  '' 
••The  sad  truth  —  I  am  simply  ruined." 
■■  Ikit    Porthos  — the    title    of    duke  —  what   does   it   all 

IhCilU  '.'  ■' 

'•  Ah  !  that  is  the  occasion  of  my  keenest  regret;  that  is  the 
hiltcrost  pang  of  all.  Believing  that  failure  was  impossible,  I 
\\d\r  iliawn  Porthos  into  the  conspiracy.  Without  the  slightest 
idi'i  ot  wliat  it  was  all  about,  he  flung  himself  into  it  with  all 
hi-  riiergy,  as,  indeed,  you  know  he  does  into  every  enterprise  ; 
ami  n(jw  that  he  has  compromised  himself  with  me,  he  is  as 
(■■,iiii](k  cely  ruined  as  I  am." 

'■  (Jood'Uod!  " 

And  Athos  turned  round  to  look  at  Porthos,  who  was  smil- 
ing ;tt  them  genially. 

•■  P.ut  I  had  best  let  you  know  everything.  Listen,"  con- 
tiiiut'd  Aramis. 

\iid  he  related  the  facts  with  which  we  are  already  ac- 
q';:i;iitod. 

At  several  points  in  the  narrative  Athos  couM  feel  the 
)ii  r>|iiration  breaking  out  on  his  forehead. 

•  It  was  a  great  idea,"  said  he;  "  but  it  was  a  great  fault." 
••  I'or  which  I  am  punished,  Athos." 

••  And  so  I  do  not  care  to  tell  you  all  that  I  think  of  it." 
■•  Do  so." 

••it  was  a  crime." 

•■  And  a  capital  crime  ;  I  am  aware  of  that.    High  treason  !  " 
••  I'lirthos  !  poor  Porthos  !  " 

••  But  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  Success,  as  I  have  told 
yoa,  seemed  certain." 

•  M.  Fouquet  is  an  honest  man." 

'•  .Vnd  I  a  fool  for  judging  him  so  badly,"  returned  Aramis. 
"Alas  for  the  wisdom  of  men!  alas  for  the  huge  millstone 
th.it  grinds  a  world  to  powder,  and  that  is  itself,  some  day  or 
otlitT,  stopped  by  a  grain  of  sand  which  gets  into  its  mechanism, 
we  know  not  how  or  why  !  " 

••  Stopped  by  a  diamond,  rather,  Aramis.  P.ut  the  mi.schief 
is  :i'  iDinplish.cd.     What  do  you  reckon  on  doing  ?  " 

••  I  am  taking  Porthos  away  with  me.  Xever  will  the  King 
be  iiruught  to  believe  that  the  honest  felhiw  has  acted  in  per- 
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feet  innocence  ;  never  will  he  be  'jrought  to  believe  that  Por- 
thos  thought  all  the  time  that  he  was  serving  the  King.  His 
head  would  pay  tor  uiy  fault.  I  am  determined  that  that 
shall  never  be." 

"  Where  are  you  taking  him  ?  " 

"  To  Belle-Isle,  first.  It  is  an  imprpgnable  refuge.  From 
there  I  can  s..:l,  either  to  England,  where  I  am  in  toucli  with 
a  good  many  people —  " 

"  To  England  ?    You  say  you  are  —  " 

"  Yes.  Or  else  to  8])ain,  where  I  am  in  touch  with  more 
people  still  — '" 

"  But  if  you  exile  Porthos  you  ruin  him.  The  King  will 
confiscate  his  estates.'' 

"  All  that  has  been  provided  against.  Once  in  Spain,  I  have 
the  means  of  healing  the  breach  between  myself  and  Louis 
XIV.  and  enabling  Porthos  to  regain  his  favor  also." 

"  I  see  you  have  influence,  Aramis!"'  said  Athos,  guardedly, 

"  Ay,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  —  always  at  the  service  of  my 
friends,  friend  Athos." 

The  words  were  accompanied  by  a  frank  pressure  of  the  hand. 

"  I  thank  you,"  reidied  the  count. 

"  And  now  that  we  have  come  to  the  subject,"  continued 
Aramis,  "  you  are  something  of  a  malcontent  yourself,  Athos. 
You,  and  Kaoul  as  well,  have  grave  causes  of  complaint  against 
the  King.  Fcdlow  our  example.  Come  witli  us  to  Belle- 
Isle.  Then  we  '11  see  —  I  pledge  you  my  word  of  honor  that,  in 
a  month,  you  '11  have  a  war  breaking  out  between  France  and 
Spain,  and  all  on  account  of  this  same  son  of  Louis  XIII., 
who  is  a  Spanish  Infante,  too,  and  who  is  held  in  such  in- 
human durance  by  France.  Now,  since  Louis  XIV.  will  not  be 
at  all  anxious  to  continue  a  war  originating  in  such  a  cause,  I 
am  willing  to  pledge  myself  to  the  certainty  of  a  settlement 
that  will  make  me  and  Porthos  grandees  in  Spain,  and  you  who 
are  a  grandee  already,  a  duke  in  France.  What  do  you  say 
to  it  ?     Do  you  agree  '.'  " 

"  No.  I  far  {)refer  to  have  good  grounds  for  criticising  the 
King's  conduct.  It  has  always  been  a  source  of  pride  to  my 
race  to  claim  a  superiority  over  royal  races.  If  I  accepted 
your  proposal  I  slnndd,  in  some  sort,  become  the  King's  debtor, 
and,  though  I  might  be  a  gainer  in  that  respect,  I  should  be  a 
loser  in  relation  to  my  conscience.     Thanks." 

"  Then  irrant  me  two  thiuLrs.  Athos  :  voiir  .absolution  — " 
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"  <^li,  you  have  it,  if  you  really  wished  to  take  the  part  of 
t!io  weak  and  oppressed  against  the  oppressor." 

••  That  is  all  I  want,"  answered  Araniis,  with  a  blush  which 
tlir  night  concealed.  "  And  now,  give  me  your  two  best  horses 
td  iraiii  the  second  post,  as  1  have  been  refused  any,  the  pre- 
n\r  given  being  that  M.  de  Beaufort  is  making  a  tour  in  these 
(|ii,ii'ters." 

•■  Vou  shall  have  my  two  best  horses,  Aramis,  and  —  take 
care  of  Porthos  !  " 

••Oh,  have  no  fear  as  to  that.  And,  by  the  way,  do  you 
tliiiik  what  I  am  doing  is  the  best  for  him'.'"' 

••  Ves,  now  that  the  evil  is  past  repairng.  The  King  would 
iiivcr  pardon  him.  Then  you  will  always  have  the  supj)ort  of 
M  Fouquet,  no  matter  how  things  turn  out.  He  will  not 
alMHilon  you,  being  also  very  much  compromised,  in  spite 
:'t  his  heroic  exploit." 

••  Vou  are  right.  And  that  is  the  reason  why,  in  place  of 
luiitiug  out  to  sea  at  once,  —  whicli  would  be  a  (onfessionof 
iii\  fear  and  of  my  guilt,  —  I  have  decided  to  remain  on  French 

snil.     Moreover,  I  can  make  of  Hellc-Isle  any  soil   I  please 

;lish,  Spanish,  or  Koman  ;  it  will  all  depeiul  on  the  standard 

liDose  to  hoist." 

■  How  can  that  be  ?  " 

•  Well,  I  fortified  Belle-Tsle,  and  no  one  can  take  Belle-Isle 
long  as  I  object.     Besides,  as  you  said  a  while  ago,   M. 

ii<|uet  has  something  to  say  in  the  matter.     Belle-Isle  will 
he  attacked  without  the  signature  of  M.  Fouijuet." 

•  That  is  true.  But  be  cautious.  The  King  is  crafty,  and 
lit'  is  strong  as  well." 

Arainis  smiled. 

••  And  —  take  care  of  Porthos,"  repeated  the  count,  with  a 
kiii'l  of  stern  persistence. 

'•  Nothing  can  befall  our  brother  Porthos,  count,  that  does 
luit  also  befall  me,"  answered  Aramis,  in  the  same  tone. 

Atiios  bowed  as  he  shook  hands  with  Aramis;  then  he  em- 
hi:ii  I'd  Porthos  with  great  emotion. 

••  I  was  born  to  good  luck,  was  I  not  ?  "  murmured  Porthos, 
ill  a  state  of  ecstasy,  wrajjping  his  cloak  about  him. 

••Come  along,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Araniis. 

Itadul  had  gone  out  to  see  to  the  saddling  of  the  horses  and 
til  . ;ve  other  orders. 

i  lie  LToni)   had    now  broVpii  nn        W'lion    Vflina    c.mr   !.;„    i. 
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friciulti  on  tlic  point  of  starting,  soincthing  like  a  mist  passed 
across  his  eyes  and  weigluMl  npon  liis  licart. 

"Strange!"  he  muttered.  "  How  is  it  that  1  have  such  a 
yearning  to  embrace  I'ortiios  a  second  time'.'" 

At  that  very  moment  I'ortiios  liad  liappened  to  turn  round. 
He  ran  up  to  his  old  friend  with  open  arms. 

This  last  embrace  was  as  tender  as  if  they  were  still  in  the 
flash  of  youth,  when  hearts  were  warm  ami  life  was  joyous. 

Then  I'orthos  mounted.  Aramis  also  came  back  and  threw 
his  arms  about  the  neck  of  Atlios. 

The  count  stood  gazing  after  them,  their  forms  in  tlu'ir 
white  cloaks  elongated  in  the  darkness  as  they  rode  along  the 
highway.  Like  two  phantoms  tlicy  seemed  to  loom  up  lar,;,'er 
as  they  rose  from  the  earth  ;  the  fog  did  not  hide  them,  and 
they  were  in  sight  until  they  disapi  eared  in  the  declivity  of 
the  ground.  At  the  end  of  the  perspective  it  looked  as  if 
both,  with  a  sudden  spring,  hail  leaped  into  the  air  and  van- 
ished anumg  the  clouds. 

Then  Athos  returned  to  the  house  feeling  terribly  dejected. 

"  Haoul,"'  said  he,  "  so.uething  or  other  tells  me  that  I  have 
seen  these  two  men  for  the  la.st  time."' 

"  I  am  not  surprised,  monsieur,"  answered  the  young  man, 
"  that  you  should  have  such  an  idea,  for  I  feel  the  same  way 
myself  at  this  very  moment,  and  I,  too,  never  expect  to  see 
M.  d'Herblay  and  M.  du  Vallon  again." 

"  Oh,  you  speak  like  a  man  saddened  by  another  cau.se, 
everything  looks  black  to  your  eyes ;  but  you  are  young,  and 
should  you  chance  never  to  see  these  old  friends,  it  will  be 
because  they  no  longer  live  in  a  world  where  you  have  many 
years  still  to  spend.     As  for  me,  however  —  " 

Ra  '111  shook  his  head  and  leaned  gently  on  the  count's 
shoidder.  Their  hearts  were  so  full  that  further  speech  was 
denied  them. 

Suddenly  their  attention  was  attracted  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  road  to  Blois  by  a  noise  of  men  and  horses  in  tli.it 
direction. 

Torch-bearers  were  merrily  waving  their  torches  among  the 
trees  that  lined  the  path  along  which  they  were  riding,  and 
turneil  round,  from  time  to  time,  to  avoid  out-distancing  the 
cavaliers  behind  them. 

The  flames,  the  uproar,  the  dust  created  by  a  dozen  steeds, 

riciiiv    CabaiiSOueu an^i  aii  tiiiS  ju   cii6  iiiiuu.i6  OI   tlio  ni^iii;  — 
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|..iiiiP(l  a  singular  contrast  to  the  silent,  funereal  disappearance 
v\  the  two  sliadows  ot  I'ortlios  and  Araniis. 

Atlios  returned  to  the  house. 

IJut  just  as  he  Jiad  reatlied  the  flower-garden,  the  entrance- 
;:,iii'  appeared  to  be  in  a  blaze;  all  the  torches  had  come  to  a 
liilt  and  seemed  to  be  actually  setting  the  road  on  fire.  A 
cry  was  heard  of  "  M.  le  Due  de  Beaufort !" 

Atlios  sprang  towards  the  door  of  his  house. 

The  duke  had  already  rdighted,  and  was  looking  around  him. 

"  I  am  here,  monseigneur,''  said  Athos. 

'■Ah!  good  evening,  my  dear  count,"  answered  the  prince, 
uitli  that  frank  cordiality  that  won  him  so  many  hearts.  "  Is 
it  tn.)  late  for  the  visit  of  a  friend  ?  " 

••oh  I  monseigneur,  be  pleased  to  enter,"  replied  the  count. 

And  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Athos,  M.  tie  Keaufort  entered, 
fnl  lowed  by  Kaoul,  who  walked  respectfully  and  modestly  in 
till'  midst  of  the  officers  of  the  prince,  among  whom  he  had 
.leveral  friends. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 
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TuF.  prince  turned  round  at  the  moment  when  Raoul,  desir- 
ous of  leaving  him  alone  with  Athos,  was  closing  the  door  and 
ini'paring  to  accompany  the  officers  into  the  next  chamber. 

•  Is  that  the  young  lad  about  whom  M.  le  Prince  speaks  in 
siirh  high  terms  ?  "  inquired  M.  de  Beaufort. 

•■  Yes,  monseigneur,  it  is." 

•'  He  is  a  real  soldier  !     Let  him  stay,  count." 

"  Remain,  Raoul,  since  monseigneur  permits  you,"  said  Athos. 

••  What  a  tall,  haudsome  fellow  he  is,  ma  foil  "  continued  the 
il  'ki>.     "  Would  you  give  him  to  me  if  I  asked  him  ?" 

How  am  I  to  understand  that,  monseigneur?"  inquired 
AiliDs. 

■  I  have  come  here  to  take  leave  of  you." 

"  To  take  leave  of  me,  monseigneur  ?  " 

•  Yes,  undoubtedlv.     Y^ou  have  no  idea  Oi.  what  I  am  going 
tolii>?" 

"  What  you  have  always  been,  monseigneur,  a  valiant  prince 
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"  I  run  Koiiis  to  1.0  an  Afriran  princo  and  a  Rodoiiin  pentln- 
niaii.  Tlu'  King  is  sendinj,'  me  to  niak«  oonfiiiest  ainonR  the 
Arabs." 

"  What  is  this  you  aro  tcllinj,'  nio,  nionsoipncnv?  " 

"Queer,  is  it  not?     I,  so  essentially  I'aiisian,  I,  who  havo 

ruled  the  faubourg's,  and  been  styled  the  Kinj,'  of  the  Hall.'s, 

I   to  pass  from  the   I'laee  Maubert  to  the   minarets  of    Djid! 

gelli,  to  turn  from  a  Frondeur  into  an  adventurer  \  " 

"Oh,    monseigneur,    if   I    did   not    hear   it   from  your  own 

lips  — " 

'^  Ft  would  sound  ineredible,  would  n't  it  ?  But  you  may 
believe  me,  so  let  us  say  good-bye.  You  .see  what  getting  into 
favor  again  means." 

"  Into  favor  ?  "' 

'•  Yes  ;  you  smile  ?  And,  my  dear  eount,  do  you  kiow  wjiy 
I  aecepted  the  offer  ?     Are  y(ju  quite  sure  you  know  ?  " 

"  Because  your  Highness  loves  glory  better  than  anythine 
else  in  the  world." 

"  Oh,  not  at  all.  There  's  nothing  glorious,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
in  Hring  off  muskets  at  savages.  No,  gl„ry  luid  nc.thing  to  dc 
with  It.  Ifs  not  unlikely  I'll  find  .something  quite  different  in 
these  quarters.  Xo  ;  but  —  you  are  listening,  count  ?  —  I  have 
determined  that  my  life  should  present  this  odd  phase  of  itself 
in  the  end,  after  the  many  whimsical  spectacles  it  has  afforded 
the  world  during  the  last  fifty  years.  And  you  will  yourself 
acknowledge  that  it  is  rather  strange  for  a  man  wlio  has  been 
born  a  king's  .son,  has  made  war  on  kings,  has  been  reckoned 
among  the  forces  of  the  century,  has  always  stoutly  maintained 
his  rank,  a  man  wlio  feels  the  blood  of  Henri  IV.  stirring  in 
him,  and  is  grand  admiral  of  France,  —you  will  acknowledge  it 
IS  strange  for  a  man  of  that  sort  to  go  and  get  himself  killed  at 
Djidgelli,  among  all  these  Turks,  Saracens,  and  Moors.'' 

"  Monseigneur,"  answered  Athos,  troubled,  "  the  manner  in 
which  you  dwell  on  this  subject  is  singular.  How  can  you 
imagine  that  such  a  brilliant  destiny  as  yours  is  likely  to  find 
its  consummation  in  such  a  miserable  ending  ?  " 

"  Do  you  suppose  for  a  moment,  my  precise  and  ingenuous 
friend,  that  because  I  am  going  to  Africa  for  such  a  ridiculou.s 
reason,  I  am  likely  to  quit  it  in  a  fashion  that  will  make  me 
ridiculous  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  shall  not  give  the  world  good 
grounds^for  talking  of  me?  Do  you  sui)pose  that  I,  although 
giauu  iiiiuiiiai  Ox  iiauce,  ueoceuuauL  oi'  Henri  Iv'.,  and  Kiug  of 
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I'nis.  can  set  penple  talkiuf^  of  me  unless  I  >;et  killed,  with  such 
(iiiiteiiiiioiaiies  as  Tureuue  and  (.'oiuli- '.'  ('<irilir,i  !  I  siiall  lie 
t.ilkfd  about,  take  my  word  lor  it.  1  shall  be  killed,  whether 
111  iiii.     If  not  there,  somewhere  else." 

••Nonsense,  muusei^'neur,"  rejoined  Athos.  "This  is  all 
iAnasaj,'anee,  and  the  only  thinj,'  in  which  you  have  shown 
i\liuvaL,'ance  hitherto  has  been  in  your  l)ravery." 

•■I'istf!  my  frienil,  there  is  a  sort  of  bravery  in  fiwing 
-iirvy  and  dysentery  and  locusts  and  ])oisoned  arrows,  like  my 
,:!;.  c-ror  Saint  Louis.  Did  you  know  that  thofte  rascals  still 
ii-'d  iioisone<l  arrows  ?  And  then  we  have  l)een  a  long  time 
ai'<|uainted,  r.nd  yuu  know  that  when  1  come  to  a  resolution,  I 
stirk  to  it."' 

■  \'cs,  you  stu'jk  to  your  resolution  to  j^et  out  of  Vincenues, 
iiioiist'igneur." 

••  Ves.  and  you  helped  me  there,  my  master.  And,  by  the 
u:iv,  though  1  have  been  looking  this  way  and  that.  I  haven't 
iMii^'lit  a  glim])se  of  my  old  friend,  .M.  Vaugrimaud.  Mow  is 
h'-  ','t'tting  along  ?" 

•  .M.  Vaugrinuiud  is,  as  ever,  your  Highness's  most  respect- 
t  ;1  servant,"  replied  Athos,  smiling. 

■  I  have  a  hundred  pistoles  about  me  which  1  am  bringing 
111...   's  a  legacy.     I  have  made  my  will,  count."' 

■•  indeed,  monseigneur  I  " 

•  And  you  know  if  Grimaud's  name  were  seen  among  my 
l.'-itecs  — " 

The  duke  burst  out  laughing.  Then  addressing  Kaoul,  who 
cvi  r  since  the  beginning  of  this  conversation  had  been  plunged 
iu  ;i  deep  reverie  : 

••  .My  young  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  remember  a  certain  Vou- 
vriv  wine  here,  if  1  do  not  mistake  —  "' 

Uiioul  left  the  room  hurriedly  to  see  that  tho  duke  was 
siMvcd  with  it.  When  he  was  outside  the  door,  M.  de  Keaufort 
toik  the  hand  of  Athos. 

••  What  do  you  intend  doing  with  him '.' "  he  a.sked. 

•■  Nothing  at  present,  monseigneur,"  answered  Athos. 

■•All,  I  understand;  since  the  King's  passion  for  —La 
\';iiluTe.'' 

■•  Yes,  monseigneur." 

"So  all    that's  true,  then?  —  I  have   seen  little   Valli^re 
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"  No,  iiiDiisci^'iiour,''  Hiiiil  Atlios. 

''  Do  you  know  of  wIkhu  slit»  roinitided  me  ?  " 

"Slip  reiiiiiidt'tl  yiiur  Hi^'liiicss  of  houip  out'?" 

'•  Vos,  of  anitluT  i)l(',i>,iii>,'  yomi^'  pprsoii,  whose  mother  livfil 
in  tlu>  H;illt's—  " 

"  All!"  said  Athos,  with  ;i  sniilt;. 

"  What  glorious  tinifs  tliosf  wen' ! "'  added  M.  de  Beaufort. 
'•  \'('s,  La  N'allit're  n'niindi'd  ine  of  that  girl." 

"  Who  had  a  son,  had  she  not '.' " 

'•  1  think  so,"  tvidied  the  duke,  with  a  careless  iiatnralne.^s 
and  a  ('(jnip'.ai.sant  inditference,  the  tone  and  vocal  expression 
of  whieh  no  words  conld  translate.  "  IJut  theie  is  our  poor 
Kaoul,  who  is  your  son,  beyond  any  doubt,  eh?  " 

"  Yes,  he  is  my  son,  monseigneur." 

"  And  the  poor  lad  lias  been  thrown  on  his  beam  ends  by  the 
Kin^',  and  is  sulky'.'  " 

'•  oh,  better  than  that,  inunseigneur ;  he  knows  how  to  con- 
trol his  feelings." 

"  And  you  would  let  a  fellow  like  that  rust  in  idleness  ?  Ii  "s 
a  shame.     Come,  now,  ;.,'ive  him  to  me." 

'•  1  jirefer  keeping  him,  monseigneur.  He  is  all  I  have  left, 
and  so  long  as  he  likes  to  stay  with  me —  " 

"Oh,  very  well,"  answered  the  duke.  "I  could  have  soon 
set  him  uj),  however.  I  assure  you  lie  is  of  the  stuff  out  of 
H-hich  French  marshals  are  carved;  I  have  seen  more  than  one 
marshal  made  out  of  just  that  kind  of  stuff." 

"  Possibly,  monseigneur.  Hut  it  is  '■he  Kin?  who  makes 
marshals,  and  Kaoul  would  never  accept  a  lavor  from  the  King." 

Kaoul's  return  interrupted  the  conversation.  He  was  f^)l- 
lowed  by  Grimaud,  whose  hands,  steady  in  si>ite  of  his  years, 
carried  a  tray  bearing  a  glass  and  a"'  bottle  of  the  duke's 
favorite  wine. 

Upon  seeing  the  old  man  the  duke  gave  vent  to  a  cry  of 
delight. 

"  Grimaud !  Good  evening,  Grimaud,"  said  he.  "  How  eoes 
it?"  ^ 

Tlie  servant,  quite  as  delighted  as  the  duke  himself,  made 
him  a  profound  bow. 

"  Two  old  cronies  !  "  said  De  Beaufort,  shaking  Grimaud's 
shoulder  vigorously. 

Whereat  Grimaud  made  a  still  lower  and  more  delighted  in- 
clmatiou. 
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.   ,-         ,  ,  .  „  iness  until  you  invite  me,'' 

Atlios,  with  IK  !.le  humility. 

',','.''''-n",'  ..>!""'"'  '■'«'"  '"  '•  ■vu.K'onlya  single  ^'lass  brought 
\\.'  11  <lrink  out  of  it  togc.iier,  like  two  brothers  m  arms 
u  hrst,  count." 

■  Let    the    !in,i,,|    yon  do   m,'   he    without    any    drawbaek," 
mwered  .\tlin-,,  gently  pntting  .isi.le  the  glass. 

•  Voii  are  a  charniing  friend,"  rejoined  the  duke,  who  drank 
iiM   passed  the   goblet   to  his  eompanion.     "Hut   I  ha\e  not 

yet,"  he  eontinued,  ••  I  am  still  thirsty,  and  I  wisli  to  d.) 
lotiors  to  th"  hue  young  fellow  who  is  standing  there  before 
'-  i  l>r.i>g  good  lu.k  with  me,  vi.s.ount,"  said  he  to  Kaoul. 
•  U  i^h  for  something  while  you  are  <lrinking  out  ..f  my  glass 
all  :  may  I  be  hanged  if  what  voii  wish  does  n't  hai)i)en  ' "  ' 
11"  handed  the  goblet  to  IJaoul,  who  hurriedly  moisteued 
111-  lips,  and  said  with  the  .same  (juiekiiess : 

■  1  have  wished  for  something,  monsieur.'" 

liis  eyes  shone  with  a  gl<K,my  light,  tlie  blood  had  surged 
tH  111^  eheek.s,  and  there  was  a  smile  on  his  lips  that  terrified 
At  li'  'S. 

And  what  did  you  wish  for  ?  "  said  the  duke,  at  the  same 
iiauding  the  bottle  and  a  purse  to  Grimaud. 

•  Monseigneur,  will  you  promise  to  grant  my  wish  ?  " 
••  /'■'n/ieii  !     I  have  itromised  already." 

•■  I  wished,  M.  le  Due,  to  go  with  you  to  Djidgelli." 
A'h.is  turned  pale  aud  was  unable  to  conceal  his  agitation 
I :.-;  duke  gazed  at  Ids  friei;;!,  as  if  he  would  aid  him  in 

11.41  ring  tliis  unforeseen  .^iLiuke. 
••  li  is  difficult,  my  dear  vi.soount,  v-ery  difKcult,"  he  .added 

111  a  low  voice.  ' 

•■  Kxcuse  me,  monseigneur,"  said  Raoul,  firmlv,  '•  I  may  have 
'nvn  indiscreet,  but  since  you  yourself  invited'  me  to  form  a 

••  Ui.sh  to  quit  me."  said  Atlios. 
••  *  '!i.  monsieur  !  can  you  believe  that  ?  " 
•■U..li,  mordieu!''  cried  the  duke,  "our  young   friend  is 
n^M'. :  what  is  he  going  to  do  here  ?     Simply  rot  away  with 

Ha-.u!  reddened ;  the  prince,  growing  heated,  ran  on  : 
''\\arwill  distract  him.     Tn  w.ar  you  can  ^air.  e\'f^vvfK-n.-r 
""1  i"se  only  one  thing,  life.     That  ia  so  much  the  worse.''"'" 
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"Ah'"  criorl  rtaoul,  quickly,  <' yon  can  lose  momory,  and 
that  is  so  much  the  better  !  " 

lie  repented  of  havin;;  spoken  so  jiassionately,  when  he  saw 
Athos  rise  and  turn  to  open  the  window. 

He  knew  his  fiithcr  did  so  to  hide  his  emotion,  and  hurried 
up  to  him.  I'.ut  Athos  had  already  recovered  hir,  composure, 
for  when  he  turned  his  lace  to  the  lights,  it  was  serene  ami 
impassive. 

''Well,  does  he  go  or  does  he  not?  If  he  does,  count,  he 
shall  be  my  aide-de-camp  and  my  son." 

"  MouseiL'neur  !  "  exclaimed  Raoul,  bending  his  knee. 
"  Monseigneur  I  "  exclaimed  Athos.  taking  the  duke's  hand, 
"  Raoul  shall  do  .as  he  wishes." 

"Oh!  no.  monsieur,  but  what  you  wish,"  interrupted  the 
voung  man. 

"  rnr  hi  rorlih'u  !  ''  cried  the  duke,  in  his  turn,  •'  it  is  neitlier 
the  count  nor  the  viscount  who  shall  do  as  he  wishes  here,  it  is 
I.  ril  take  him  with  me.  lit.  v,-ill  have  a  splendid  pros- 
pect in  the  navy,  my  friend." 

The  smile  with  which  Raoul  answered  was  so  sad  that 
Athos  felt  heart-broken,  and  gazed  at  him  reproachfully. 

Raoul  saw  the  look  on  liis  father's  face,  and  un.lerstood  H, 
He  regained  his  self-control,  and  became  so  guarded  th.at  not  a 
word  escaped  his  lips. 

The  duke  rose,  for  he  began  to  perceive  that  it  was  growing 
very  hate,  and  said  abruptly  : 

'•I  am  in  a  great  hurry;  but  if  I  am  t(dd  that  I  have 
w.asted  my  time  in  talking  with  a  friend,  I  can  .at  least  .answer 
that  I  have  gained  a  good  recruit."' 

"  I'ardon  me,  M.  le  Due,"  interrupted  Rao.il,  "  but  do  not 
s.ay  so  to  the  King,  for  it  is   not  tlie  K    .g  1  slujuid  care  to 

serve." 

'•  And  whom  will  you  serve,  then,  my  friend  ?  The  tiint  is 
])ast  when  you  might  have  said  :  '  I  belong  to  .M.  de  lieaufort.' 
No,  to-day  we  all,  gre-.c  and  small,  behmg  to  the  Kins. 
So  if  you  serve  aboard  my  vessels,  let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  "^it,  my  dear  viscount,  the  King  is  the  person  y(ju  are 
serving." 

Athos  waited  for  Ra-nil's  reply  to  thi<  cmbarrnssing  nuestnm 
v.-ith  a  sort  of  impatient  joy.  Tlie  father  Imped  that  the  Mm 
might  find  this  an  insurmountable  obst.acle.  The  unrelenti!!;' 
enemy  of  his  rival,  the  King,  surely  he  could  not   serve  him. 
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Athos  was  almost  grateful  to  M.  de  Beaufort,  whose  levity  or 
-.iiei-ous  reconsideration  had  tluis  rendered  unlikely  the' de- 
lurture  of  the  son  wlio  was  his  only  comfort. 

Il'it  Maoul  rejjlied  fn-mly  and  (luietly  : 

••  M.  le  Due,  the  objection  wliich  you  liave  put  I  have  al- 
K.'cly  answered  in  my  own  mind.  I  will  serve  on  board  your 
v.ssfls,  since  you  are  so  kind  as  to  take  mc,  but  thei'e  I  shall 
lir  serving  a  master  mightier  than  the  King,  1  shall  be  serving 

'■(iod!  Wliat  do  you  mean-"'  cried  Athos  and  De  Beaii- 
Imt  together. 

••.My  intention  is  to  make  my  profession  and  become  a 
Kiii-lit  of  Malta,"  added  Bragclonne,  letting  fall,  one  by  one, 
unnls  more  icy  than  the  drops  that  fall  from  the  leaHess  trees' 
utirr  the  storms  of  winter. 

This  was  the  last  blow.  Athos  staggered,  and  the  prince 
was  himself  moved. 

iMiiiKuul  uttered  a  hollow  groan,  and  dropped  the  bottle, 
\\hi(h  was  shattered  on  the  Hoor,  without  any  one  noticing  it. 

The  ])rince  examined  tiie  young  man's  face,  and  what  he 
real  tliere,  although  Kaoul's  eyes  were  cast  (l;)\vn,  was  a  fiery 
iletciiiiination  befor.'  which  everything  must  give  way. 

As  t(jr  Athos,  he  was  so  well  acquainted  with  that  tender 
vH  iiitk'xible  soul  that  he  despaired  of  turning  it  aside  from 
til.;  path  it  had  chosen.  He  grasped  the  hand  the  duke  had 
dltiM-cd  him. 

■•<'ount,  I  start  for  Toulon  in  two  days.  AVill  you  call  on 
in.'  Ill  Paris  and  let  me  know  what  resolution  you  have  come 

til '.' 

•■  1  will  have  the  honor  of  thanking  you  there  for  all  your 
kin.lncNS,  prince,"  answered  the  count. 

'  And  bring  the  viscount  with  you;  whether  he  follow  me 
or  not,"  added  the  duke,  "he  has  my  word;  I  ask  only  for 

vijiir,-,.''  '' 

After  shedding  such  balm  as  he  couhl  on  the  wound  in  the 
tiith.'r's  heart,  lie  fell  to  pulling  the  ear  of  old  Griiuaud,  who 
«i:ikrd  his  eyes  in  a  far  from  natural  fashion.  Tlien  he 
JiiiiK  i  liis  escort  in  the  garden. 

The  horses,  after  rt  ting  during  (lie  beautiful  night  and 
•■i^^Miung  up  quite  fresh,  soon  put  a  considerable  distance  be- 
t«f.n  their  master  and  the  chateau,  and  Athos  :.ad  Kaoul  were 
'tit  to  themselves. 
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It  was  striking  eleven. 

The  silonct'  whifh  father  and  son  kept  towards  each  other 
would  have  been  judged  by  an  intelligent  observer  to  ho 
charged  with  crying  anil  sobbing. 

Hut  these  two  men  were  of  such  peculiar  temper  that  every 
emotion  was  driven  back  and  disappeared  when  they  were  re- 
solved to  confine  it  within  the  recesses  of  their  hearts. 

They  passed,  therefore,  in  silence,  almost  gasping  for 
breath,  the  hour  that  precedes  midnight.  The  striking  of  the 
clock  alone  indicated  the  duration  of  the  dolorous  journey 
1=  de  by  their  souls  through  the  immensity  of  past  memories 
and  future  fears. 

Athos  was  the  first  to  rise,  saying : 
"  It  is  late  —  till  to-morrow,  Kaoul !  " 
TJaoul  rose  in  turn,  and  embraced  his  father. 
The  count  pressed  him  to  his  heart,  and  said,  in  a  voice  he 
tried  in  vain  to  steady  : 

"  Two  days,  and  you  will  have  left  me,  Raoul,  left  me  for- 
ever I '' 

"  Monsieur,"  he  answered,  "  I  had  come  to  a  resolution,  —  it 
was  to  run  a  sword  through  my  heart.  But  you  vruld  have 
regarded  such  an  act  as  cowardly ;  I  renounced  it ;  then  it  be- 
came necessary  for  us  to  i)art." 

"  r>ut  you  are  abandoning  me,  Raoul,  now  that  you  are  go- 
ing away." 

"  Hear  me,  monsicv,  I  entreat  you.  If  I  do  not  go  away, 
I  must  die  of  grief  ,  id  love.  I  know  the  limit  that  is  set  to 
my  life  here.  Send  me  away  at  once,  monsieur,  or  you  will 
see  me  expire  basely  in  your  house  and  before  your  very  eyes. 
This  is  stronger  than  my  will,  stronger  than  my  strength. 
You  must  have  seen  that  I  have  lived  thirty  years  during  the 
last  month,  and  that  I  am  drawing  near  to  the  end  of  my  life." 
■'  So,"  said  Atlios,  sternly,  "you  go  to  Africa  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  killed  there  ?     Oh,  confess  it.     Do  not  lie." 

Raoul  turned  pale,  and  was  silent  for  a  couple  of  seconds, 
seconds  that  were  hours  of  agony  for  his  father.  Then  he  broke 
out : 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  promised  to  give  myself  to  God.  In  ex- 
change for  the  sacrifice  of  my  youth  and  liberty,  I  ask  Him 
for  only  one  thing  —  to  preserve  me  for  your  sake,  because 
you  are"  the  only  link  that  binds  me  to  life.  God  alone  can 
give  me  the  strength  to  save  me  from  forgetting  that  I  owe 
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pvi i  vtliiiig  to  you,  and  sliould  consider  you  above  every- 
tliin^'.'' 

Atliiis  tenderly  embraced  his  son,  and  said  : 

••  Vmi  have  pi  ;^'ed  me  your  word  as  a  gentleman  ;  it  is 
riiiPii^'li.  In  two  aays  we  shall  meet  ^I.  de  Beaufort  at  Paris; 
\  oil  will  then  do  whatever  you  judge  proper.  You  are  free, 
I  III., 111.     Aelieul'' 

And  he  made  his  way  slowly  to  his  bed-chamber. 

K.ioul  went  down  into  the  garden,  wliere  he  spent  the  night 
ill  ilie  avenue  of  lindens. 


CHAPTER  LV. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  DEPARTURE. 


Ariios  did  not  waste  any  time  in  combating  this  immuta- 
hlt'  ii'sulution.  He  devoted  all  his  attention  to  the  prepara- 
timis  necessary  to  equip  Raoul  for  his  voyage  during  the  two 
d.iys  Ljranted  him  by  the  duke.  His  principal  agent  in  this 
t,i-k  was  (irimaud,  who  devoted  himself  to  it  with  all  the  zeal 
aul  intelligence  that  chanicterized  him. 

Atlios  ordered  him  to  start  for  Paris  when  all  arrangements 
liai  lieen  duly  made;  and  to  avoid  keeping  the  duke  waiting 
or  iji'laying  Kaoul  so  long  that  the  duke  might  notice  his  ab- 
M!i'  I',  he  himself  set  out  for  Paris  on  the  next  day  in  the 
iDiniiany  of  his  son. 

This  return  to  Paris  aroused  an  emotion  that  may  easily 
lio  understood  in  the  bosom  of  the  unfortunate  young  man, 
who  was  now  likely  to  meet  those  who  had  known  and  loved 
l.;n.. 

I  .very  face  recalled  to  him  who  had  so  suffered,  a  suffering  ; 
til  liiiij  who  had  so  loved,  some  incident  connected  with  his 
li'\''  Raoul  approached  Paris  with  death  in  his  soul.  After 
liN  arrival  he  really  ceased  to  live.  AVhen  he  reached  De 
<i:i:  he's  apartments,  he  was  told  that  M.  de  Guiche  was  with 
•Mi/ii-ieur. 

li' mill  then  directed  his  steps  towards  the  Luxembourg. 
^Vlioii  over  there,  although  never  suspecting  that  he  was 
ii'jv.  iu  the  place  where  La  Valliere  had  dwelt,  he  heard  so 
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iiHuli  niusic  fuitl  lupiulied  so  iiuiiiy  perfumes,  lieanl  such  men  y 
l;iui,'litcr  ;uul  saw  so  many  (lauciiij,'  sliadows,  ''  '  had  not  a 
c-liaritable    woman   fau;;lit   si,i;lil:  ot  his  pale,  ted  eoiiiite- 

naiico  hfiieath  a  doorway,  he  would  have  goi  uiick  never  to 
rt'turn. 

l!ut,  as  we  have  said,  he  had  lialted  in  liis  course  in  one  uf 
the  tirst  auteehambers,  solely  to  avoid  eomiiig  in  contact  with 
the  happy  beings  lie  felt  were  moving  around  in  the  adjacct 
halls. 

One  of  Monsieur's  valets  recognized  him  and  asked  if 
he  wished  to  see  Monsieur  or  Madame.  Haoul  scarcely  an- 
swered him,  and  fell  ujion  a  bench  near  the  velvet  hangings  of 
the  doorway,  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  clock  that  had  stopped  an 
hour  before. 

The  valet  passed  on.  Another  valet,  who  was  better  ac- 
fjuainted  with  him,  came  up  and  inquired  if  he  should  aiinounce 
his  jiresence  to  M.  de  (iaiche.  Hut  th.e  name  failed  to  arouse 
the  attention  of  poor  Kaoul.  The  valet,  liowever,  was  per- 
sistent. He  began  a  story  ot  a  new  lottery  game  which  De 
(} niche  had  just  invented  and  taught  the  ladies. 

Raoul's  only  reply  was  to  open  his  eyes  to  their  widest  ex- 
tent, like  the  absent-minded  man  in  Theophrastus  ;  but  his  sad- 
ness assumed  a  darker  hue  than  ever. 

After  this,  with  head  fallen  back  and  limbs  relaxed,  and 
mouth  half  open  for  the  escape  of  the  sighs  that  rose  from  his 
breast,  lie  remained  undisturbed  in  the  antechamber,  when 
suddenly  a  robe  rustled  against  the  door  of  a  side  drawing- 
room  that  opened  into  the  gallery.  A  jjretty  young  woman 
entered,  laughing,  and  at  the  same  time  scolding  one  of  the 
f)tlicers  on  duty  with  great  energy.  The  officer  rej)lied  calmly 
and  tirmly  ;  it  was,  evidently,  a  quarrel  between  lovers  rather 
than  a  quarrel  between  courtiers,  and  was  terminated  by  a  kiss 
on  the  lady's  fingers. 

l)ut  when  the  lady  perceived  Raoul,  she  became  silent,  ami 
pushing  away  the  oilier r : 

"  Begone,  .Malicorne,"  said  slie :  "  I  had  no  idea  there  was 
any  one  here.    If  we  have  been  seen  or  heard,  God  help  you ! '' 

Whereupon  Malicorne  took  to  his  heels.  The  young  lady 
advanced  behind  Kat)ul,  and  leaning  over  him  : 

"  Vou  are  a  gentleman,  monsieur,"  said  she,  "  and,  there- 
fore—" 

She  paused  ami  uttered  a  cry. 
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•■     amil  I  "'  hIk;  oxclaimed,  rpikleiiing. 

••  .Maacnioisellc  ile  ^luntalais  I  ''  answered  Raoul,  paler  than 

,l.';itli. 

ill'  rose,  tottoiini:^.  and  tried  to  make  his  way  across  the 
sii'i'Ory  mosaic  of  the  door.  But  she  liad  ah'eady  f^iasped  tlie 
111! lire  of  his  wihl  and  savaj,'e  agony,  and  slie  felt  that  his 
,1  .'i.l.uice  of  her  was  an  aecusation  or  at  least  a  susi)i('ion. 

r.riiig  a  woman  who  was  ever  on  the  watch,  she  did  not 
iliiiik  slie  sliduld  let  such  an  opjiovtunity  slip  of  justifying 
iiiM'lf.  Siie  stopped  Itaoul  in  the  middle  of  the  gallery; 
ill'  ilid  not  seem  inclined  to  surrender,  however,  without  a 
^tlll-rgle. 

riie  air  he  assumed  was  so  stern  that  any  courtier  who  might 
1  r. c  liap[)ened  to  come  on  them  suddenly  would  no  longer 
:,  I  .'•  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  j)art  ])layed  by  Mademoiselle  de 
M  iiitalais  in  a  certain  intrigue. 

■  Ah  I    UKjnsieur,'"   she   said,   scornfully,  "your   conduct  on 

til'-  ii resent  occasion  is  but  little  worthy  of  a  gentleman.     My 

h.'  ut  prompts  me  to  speak  with  you,  and  you  compromise  me 

liv  a  reception  that  is  hardly  even  civil.      You  are  wrong,  moii- 

:•  11-,    and    vou    confound    your    friends    with    your    enemies. 

\.;:.'u:'' 

i;  Kiul  had  sworn  never  to  sj)eak  of  Louise  or  to  look  at 
thoM'  who  had  seen  her.  He  was  going  into  another  world  to 
avuid  seeing  what  Louise  had  seen,  touching  what  Louise  had 
t  ,  hcd.  liut  after  the  first  shock  given  to  his  pride,  after 
till'  first  glance  at  Montalais,  L(nii.se"s  comiKuiicn,  the  woman 
who  recalled  the  memory  of  the  little  turret  at  Blois  and  all 
till'  jiiys  of  his  youth,  his  reason  vanished. 

••  Forgive  me,  mademoiselle,"  said  he,  ''  but  it  does  not,  it 
ct   iKit  enter  my  thoughts  to  be  else  than  civil." 

••  Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  ?  •"  she  asked,  with  the  smile 
(if  I  It  her  days.      "  Then  come  with  me  ;  we  might  be  surprised 
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Then,  apparently 
"  we  have  an 


•■  Where  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"^lie  looked  at  the  clock  as  if  undecided. 
satisfied  with  what  it  told  her  : 

•  Into  my  own  apartments,"  she  continued  ; 
!!";!■  to  ourselves." 

And  darting  up  the  stairs  lighter  than  a  fairy,  she  entered 
li'M  chamber.  Raoul  followed  her.  She  closed  the  door  and 
li.ci'lcd  to  her  maid  the  mautle  she  had  ou  her  arm. 
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"  Voti  are  looking  for  M.  de  Gnirhe  ?  "  said  slie  to  Raonl. 

"  Vps,  iiiadeiiioiselle."' 

"  I  will  ask  him  to  come  up  here  after  I  have  talked  with 
you.'' 

"  Do  so,  iiiiuU'iiioi.selle." 

"  Vou  are  angry  with  me,  are  you  not  ?  " 

liaoul  stared  at  her  for  a  moment ;  then,  casting  down  his 
eyes  :^ 

"  Yes,"  he  answered. 

"  You  tiiink  I  was  a  party  to  the  plot  that  brought  about 
your  ruptuie  '.'  '" 

"  Rupture  !  "  he  replied,  bitterly.  "  ( )ii,  mademoiselle,  there 
eould  be  no  rupture  where  there  never  had  been  any  love." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  answered  ^loutalais  ;  "  Louise  was  fond 
of  ycm." 

Raoul  started. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  exactly  that  she  loved  you  as  a  lovfr. 
Rut  she  was  fond  of  you,  and  you  ought  to  have  nuirried  lior 
bfci'ore  starting  for  J>ond(jn."' 

Haoul  burst  into  a  tit  of  sinister  laughter  that  made  Moii- 
taiais  shiver. 

"  You  speak  (piite  at  your  ease,  mademoiselle.  Does  a  .nan 
.always  wed  the  woman  he  loves  ?  You  seem  to  forget  that 
the  King  had  already  made  the  person  of  whom  you  speak  his 
mistress." 

"  Hear  me,"  said  she,  pressing  the  cold  hands  of  Raoul  in 
her  own, ''you  have  been  wrong  in  every  respect;  a  man  of 
your  age  should  not  have  left  a  woman  of  hers  alone." 

"  So,  then,  good  faith  has  fled  from  the  world  ? "  said 
Raoul. 

"Yes,  M.  le  Vicomte,"  answered  Montalai:^  coolly.  "Still, 
it  is  right  you  should  know  that  if,  instead  of  loving  Louise 
coldly  and  [.hilosojihically,  you  had  awakened  her  love  — '' 

'<  Enough,  enough,  mademoiselle,"  said  Raoul.  "  I  feel  that 
I  belong  to  anolher  age.  You  all,  men  and  women,  can  laugh 
pleasantly  aiul  banter  charmingly.  But  I,  I  loved,  loved 
Mademoiselle  de  —  " 

He  could  not  pronounce  the  name. 

'•  I  loved  her,  and,  loving  her,  had  faith  in  her.  Now  that 
I  have  lost  my  faith  in  her,  I  no  longer  love  her." 

"  Oh  !  M.  le  Vicomte  !  "  exclaimed  Montalais,  pointing  to  a 
mirror. 
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*•  [  kiMiw  what  you  ineaii,  niadeiiu'iselle.  Yes,  I  am  very 
iiiiicli  I'hanged,  am  1  imt '.'  And  do  ydu  know  why?  It  is 
hciiiuse  luy  face  is  the  mirror  of  my  heart ;  I  am  changed 
I'.ithiii  just  as   I  am   svithn\it." 

••  Von  liave  been  consohHl,  I  suppose '.' "'  said  Moutalais, 
sourly. 

••  No,  I  sliall  never  be  eonsoh'(h"' 
Then  you  will  seem  ineompn  hensible  to  everybody,  M.  de 
HiM-clonne.'' 

••  That  does  not  eoneern  me.  I  comprehend  myself,  and 
that  is  enough.'' 

••  Von  have  not  even  made  an  etfort  to  communicate  with 

h.MlSf'V" 

■  1  !  '■  cried  tlie  young  man,  liis  eyes  tiashing,  "  I  I  Really  ? 
W  ,,y  ilo  you  not  advise  me  to  nuirry  her  ".'  Perhaps  the  King 
would  consent  now  !  " 

\iid  he  rose  up  in  furious  anger. 

•  1  see,"'  observed  .Moutalais,  ''that  you  are  not  cured,  and 
lli:i'   Louise  has  one  enemy  the  more." 

•  An  enemy  the  more  '.' "' 

•  \  es,  there  is  little  love  for  favorites  at  the  Frencli  court." 

•  t  III,  so  long  as  she  has  her  lover  to  defend  lier,  what  need 
,-!h  tear?  She  took  care  that  his  rank  should  be  too  lofty  to 
liennit  any  of  her  enemies  to  i)revail  against  her."' 

Tin'u.  after  a  pause. 

••  Kesides,  she  has  you  for  a  friend,  mademoiselle,"'  he  added 
with  a  slight  toucli  of  irony  which  almost  pierced  the  armor 
ut  the  maid  of  lionor. 

■•  i  ?  Oh,  no!  1  am  no  longer  one  of  those  whom  Madem- 
di-lle    de   la    Valliere    ondescends   to    regard    with    favor. 


11 


11 1  is  hut,  so  big  with  threats  and  storms  ;  this  hut,  wliich 
set  the  heart  of  Kaoul  palpitating,  because  i',.  vas  so  ominous 
of  Mirrow  to  her  he  had  lately  loved;  this  tciuble  hut,  which 
hail  such  significance  in  the  mouth  of  a  woman  like  Moutalais, 
w;i  interrupted  by  a  noi.se  behind  the  wainscot,  loud  enough 
tc  II'  heard  by  the  two  speakers. 

Mintalais  pricked  up  her  ears,  and  Eaoul  had  already  risen, 
wlun  a  woman  (piietly  entered  through  a  secret  door,  which 
she  closed  behind  her. 

•  .Madame!"   cried  liaoul,  recognizing  the  King's  sister-ia- 

IdlV. 
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"Oil!  Ih)\v  iinriiituiKitt^  I  :uii,"  iimniiiucd  Montalais,  throw- 
iiii;  herself — l)ut  tnu  late  —  in  liout  (jf  the  princess.  '•  I 
niistiiuk  till'  hiiur  I  ' 

She  was  in  time,  liowever,  to  warn  Matlanie,  who  was 
advancing  towards  Kaoul. 

"  M.  de  I'>ra;,'el()n.ie,  Madame,"  said  she. 

At  these  words  tlie  princess  recoiled  in  her  turn,  and  gave 
utterance  to  an  exclamation. 

••  Voiir  riiyal  Highness,''  broke  out  Montalais,  volubly,  "  ha.s 
been  kind  enough  to  think  of  our  lottery,  then,  and  — '" 

The  princess  was  beginning  to  lo.se  countenance. 

Haoul  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  away.  He  did  not  guess  the 
reason  for  such  excitement,  but  felt  that  his  presence  was 
embarrassing. 

.Just  as  .Madame  was  prejjaring  a  form  of  wonls  that  would 
give  a  commonplace  turn  to  the  situation,  a  closet,  facing  the 
alcove,  opened,  and  De  (riiiche  stepped  out  of  it,  his  face 
radiant  with  joy.  Although  it  must  be  said  that  the  palest  of 
the  four  was  llaoul,  tlie  princess  was  near  fainting  and  had  tu 
steady  herself  against  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

No  one  ventured  to  offer  to  support  her.     The  scene  took  up 

few  minutes,  during  wliicli  the  silence  was  terrible. 

It  was  broken  by  Haoul,  who  went  uji  to  De  (iuiche  and 
took  liis  liand.  The  count  was  so  prostrated  that  he  trembled 
in  every  lind). 

"My  dear  count,''  said  Bragelonne,  "tell  Madame  that  I 
am  too  unfortunate  not  to  deserve  her  forgiveness  ;  tell  her 
that  I  have  lovetl  during  the  course  of  my  life,  and  that  my 
liorror  at  tlie  treachery  of  which  I  liave  been  the  victim 
renders  me  relentless  towards  any  treachery  that  liajipens  tu 
come  under  my  notice.  Fiu'  that  reason,"  lie  continued,  look- 
ing at  Montalais,  with  a  smile,  "I  will  never  make  public  my 
friend's  visits  to  you.  But  Madame  has  just  now  surprised 
you.  Ask  lier  pardon  also.  She  is  so  noble  and  merciful  that 
she  is  sure  to  grant  it." 

The  despair  of  the  princess  was  indescribable.  It  spite  of 
the  exquisite  delicacy  manifested  by  liaoul,  it  was  repugnant  to 
her  nature  to  feel  that  she  was  at  the  mercy  of  an  indiscretion. 

It  was  equally  rei>ugnant  to  lier  to  accept  the  looji-hole  pre- 
sented for  her  escape  through  the  medium  of  this  little  decep- 
tion. Agitated  and  nervous,  she  struggled  against  the  stings 
of  these  two  tortures. 
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i;;ioiil  understood  licr  anxiety  and  canie  again  to  lior  aid. 
ll.inliug  his  kneo  Ijet'ore  her,  lie  said,  m  a  voice  barely  above 
;i  \\hisi'er: 

••  .Madame,  in  two  days  I  shall  be  far  from  I'aris,  and 
ill  .1  liHtuight  far  from  France,  where  1  shall  ne^-er  be  seen 

il,MIII. 

••  \in\  are  leaving  us?  ''  she  asked,  with  ill-ooneealed  joy. 

••With  M.  de  Heaufort  '• 

••  (iouig  to  Africa  I"'  cried  De  Guiche.  "Why,  Kaoul,  that 
IS  the  same  as  going  to  death  ! '' 

And  forgetting  everything,  forgetting  that  this  very  forget- 
fulness  spoke  louder  against  the  princess  than  even  his  pres- 
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•ingrate!"  cried  he,  "you  never  even  spoke  to  me  about 

And  he  embraced  him. 
During  this  time  .Madame  and  Montalais  had  both  vanished. 
i;:innl   pressed  his  hand  over  his  brow,  and  said,  smiling: 
have  been  dreaming  ! '"     Then  he  continued  earnestly  to  De 
■rill-,  who  gradually  took  up  all  his  attention  :    "  Dear  friend, 


1  hivf  no  concealments  with  you  who  are  the  chosen  friend  of 
iiiy  soul.  I  shall  die  in  yon  far-away  country ;  your  secret  will 
cxi'ire  with  nie  before  the  year  closes." 

•Ml,:   Raoul!  God  forbid!" 

■Do  you  know  what  my  thoughts  are,  De  Guiche?  I 
l"'!Mve  that  when  I  am  sleeping  beneath  the  earth,  I  shall  live 
ii  luller  life  than  1  have  done  during  the  past  month.  I  am  a 
Cl.ristian.  my  friend,  and  if  such  sutfering  were  to  last,  I  could 
u m'  answer  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul." 

ho  Guiche  was  proceeding  to  raise  objections. 

•  N'ut  a  word  as  to  myself,"  answered  Kaoul:  '-but  a 
wiqi  of  advice  to  you.  dear  friend;  what  I  am  about  to  .say 
til  vnu  has  far  more  portance  than  anything  concerning 
m\s,.lf.-' 

'■•  How  can  that  be?" 

•  \'ou  run  greater  risks  than  I  do,  for  you  are  loved." 
•■oh—" 

••  It  is  to  me  so  sweet  a  joy  to  be  able  to  speak  with  you  in 
onurKlfiice.     Well,  then,  distrust  Montalais,  De  Guiche!  " 

•  she  has  alvvays  been  a  kind  friend  of  mine." 

•  She  was  the  friend  of  —  her  you  know  of.  She  ruined  her 
till'  ';i','h  pride." 
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"And  now  tliat  slio  has  riiintid  her,  slie  is  jjifjiarini^  to  mb 
that  woman  of  the  only  thing  that  renders  lier  excusable  ii; 
my  eyes." 

•'  Wliat  is  it  ?  " 

«  Her  k)ve." 

"  Wliat  (Uj  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  a  i)lot  has  been  hatched  against  the  King's 
mistress,  hatclied  in  Madame's  househuhl,  even." 

'•  Can  yuu  believe  this  V  " 

"  I  am  certain  of  it." 

"  hy  Montalais?" 

"  Well,  you  may  consider  her  as  the  least  dangerous  of  the 
enemies  I  dread  for  —  )ier  whom  you  know  I" 

"  lie  more  explicit,  my  dear  friend,  and  if  I  can  understand 
you  —  " 

"  In  two  words:  Madame  has  been  jealous  of  the  King." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that  —  " 

"Oh,  do  not  be  alarmed.  You  are  loved,  T)e  (Juiche.  i.. 
you  feel  the  full  value  of  these  three  words  ''  They  mean  that 
you  can  lift  your  head  proudly,  can  sleep  tranquilly,  can  thank 
CJod  for  every  moment  of  your  life  I  Vou  are  loved  —  thev 
mean  that  you  are  ready  to  listen  to  everything,  even  to  tht; 
advice  of  a  friend  who  would  help  you  to  enjoy  your  haj)iii- 
ness.  You  are  loved,  l)e  (iuiche,  you  are  lovei'  !  You  will 
not  pass  through  tho.se  awful  nights,  those  endless  nights, 
traversed  by  those  whose  doom  it  is  to  die  !  You  will  live 
long  if,  like  the  miser,  who  patiently  amasses  his  diamomls 
and  gold,  you  husband  your  love  bit  by  bit  and  crumb  by 
crumb.  You  are  loved  !  I'ermit  me  to  tell  you  what  you 
must  do  in  order  to  be  loved  forever."' 

De  Guiche  stared  at  this  unfortunate  youth,  who  was 
mad  with  despair,  and  felt  almost  remorse  at  hi^  own  happi- 
ness. 

Kaoul  recovered  from  his  feverish  excitemenc,  and  his  next 
words  were  those  of  a  composed  and  unimpassioned  man. 

"  She  whose  name  I  should  like  to  mention,  but  cannot,  will 
be  made  to  suffer,"  said  he.  "  Swear  to  me  that  you  will  not 
only  refuse  to  aid  her  persecutors,  but  that  you  will  defend 
her  with  all  your  energy,  as  I  would  have  defended  her 
myself.'' 

"  I  swear  it  I  "  replied  De  Guiche. 

"  And,"  coutinue  I  K.aouL  "  some  dav  when  vou  Iliva  ren- 
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(liTPil  hor  a  great  service,  some  day  when  she  has  tlianked 
v.iii,  [iroini.se  to  say  those  words  U)  Iier  :  '  I  liave  doiu'  yoii  this 
,'(mm1,  inadaine,  because  you  were  coinineii(h'<l  to  my  care  by 
M.  (1(!  I'atjehjiinc,  to  whom  you  liave  (hiiic  so  mucli  evil.'" 

'•  I  swear  it,"'  murmured  l)e  (luiclie,  in  tears. 

••  I'hat  is  all.  Farewell.  To-morrow  or  the_day  after  I 
M:irt  tor  Toulon.  If  you  can  spare  me  a  few  hours,  j^ive  them 
to  me."' 

••  ^'ou  shall  have  all  my  time  I ''  cried  the  young  man. 

'•  Thank  you." 

••  .Vnd  v/h.at  are  yon  going  to  do  now  ?  " 

"  .M.  le  ("omte  is  at  I'lanchet's  and  I  ho[)0  to  find  M.  d'Ar- 
t,v,'niiu  there  also." 

■  M.  d'Artagnan  ?  " 

•  I  wish  to  embrace  liim  before  my  departure.  He  is  an 
In  iiiirable  gentleman  and  loves  me.  .\(lieu,  dear  friend  ;  you 
11  >  doubtless  ex])ected.  You  will  find  me,  when  you  like,  at 
;.';-  roimt's  lodgings." 

11  le  two  young  men  embraced.  Any  '-.le  who  had  seen  them 
i:  the  time  would  not  have  failed  to  \mx\t  to  Kaoul  and  say 
u  iiile  doing  so  : 

••  That  is  the  happy  man  !  " 


CHAPTER    LVI. 


planchet's  inventort. 


Athos  had,  in  faet,  during  Raoul's  visit  to  the  Luxembourg, 

!!e  to  Planchet's  tor  the  purpose  of  making  iiKjniries  as  to 

I  \rtagnan.     When  he  reached  the   Kue  des  Lombards,   he 

•  Hid  the   groeer's  shop  in  a  state  of  great  confusion;    but 

ii'^  confusion  was  not  due  to  a  successful  sale  or  the  arrival 

:   iiierchandise. 

I'hmchet  was  not   in   his  usual    place,  throned  on  one  of 

^  sacks  or  barrels.      No.     A  clerk,  with  a  pen  behind  his 

11.  and  another   with  a  note-book  in  his  hand,  were  setting 

i.  >vn  a  number  of  figures,  while  a  third  was  counting  and 

veighing. 

Au  inventory  was  beins  taken.     Athos.  not  beins  a  mer- 
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.s  .IS  «    11  .IS  In-  tin-  iM,.j,.stir  .l.MH.MMur  ..t  tlH..s«  wlm  h.in.il,.,! 
.M|K_   .n,.ht   nut  ....   ...,nsnl..,v.l   a   M,ll   n..,,.    ,1,;;  '  "L:      ! 

tl.ut  .M.  nun.'het  was  parkin-  Ins  trunks.  'I'uessl.v, 

IlK's..  wnnls  arouse.l  tli..  connfs  (Miri.isity 
^-\^  |i.;kn.^lus  trunks!-  i.,-  r.-iK.at..,!.     ••  U  Af.  I'lanchet  going 

'•  Ves,  monsieur,  iinmciiiatelv." 

"Then    j,'.'"tl..n..M.,    ,lo    me' tl„.    f.avor    to    announce  to  M 

l-heieupon,  one  of  the  youn-  men,  who  doubtless  had  1,,..,, 
aeeustome,!  to  hear  this  nan.e  nu>ntione,l  very  res,  fu  h- 
started  to  eouiply  with  the  ,.„unfs  request.  '^'^''l'^*  "ull^, 

At  this  very  moment  Kaoul  entered  I>Ian(het's  after  the 
conelu.u>n  of  h,s  pan.ful  scene  with  Montalais  and  I.'   ;,  i.J  ^ 

Ul.en  Ilanchct  received  the  niess.ij^e  brou-,d.t  him  by  Is 
Herk,  ,..  abandoned  his  task  on  the  .spot,  aud  hastened  toim;; 

wi'  '^  i'  'Y'  '^''^I'-t*^-''  «=^i'l  K  "how  g].ad  I  am  to   see  you' 
\\hat  lucky  star  has  brou-ht  you  luther  •'"  ' 

"  M.v  .lear  i'lai.rh.-t,-'  answered  tlie  count,  pressing  his  son's 
l'^^'"'=;""l.w.thaside  h.okal   his  dejected   features.^,  we     • 
come  to  iM.pure  -but  in  what  a  state  of  confusion  I  Km      '    • 
y^lrseli;"  ^''^'^  ^  ^ -^^- ^   -'-t  have  you  been  doiij:  io 

"  For  g<.o,liiess'  sake,  monsieur,  ,h)  not  come  near  me  until 
I  liave  given  my.self  a  good  .shakiu"  " 

wiutl;^',::""""'     ^^''-^  '—-«-  or  dust  do  except 

"  Arse'nTc  '-'^  ''  """^  '^"'^  ^  ^'''''^  ""  '"*''  ^'"  arsenic." 
••Yes,  I  have  been  laying  i,,  a  supply  for  the  rats." 

Oh   no  doubt  m  such  an  establishment  as  yours  rats  phv 
a  considerable  part."'  .juuia  id,[s  pi,i\ 

M'le^Comtr'Vhf  T"f  '"  tu"/^^'  ^^"^  ^^^^blishment  now, 
M.  le  Con  te.  Ihe  rats  have  robbed  me  of  more  in  it  than  thev 
cau  ever  do  again. '  ^ 
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'•  ^vl),-lt  do  Villi  iiifMii " " 

••  So  yoii  are  pivimr  ,ip  husitioss  "  " 
^^^•^e«,    ,„o„si....r.    I    an.    part.n,    wi.h    it    to    ono   of    :uy 

••<»l<o:  yoM  are  ri.'h  en.MiK'h  to  ,1..  so,  tliei,  "" 

hHPs^  t 'irthV.  '"'"  '"■'•"■""  :'""""'^''   ^^'»''  ♦•'«  '-'^V.     Per- 
n.ips  It  i.s   tli.it  I  am   p'ltiiiu'  oM    and   'm  M    ,v\,^ 

Vtlios  ni.idea^,'.'stnre  of  .ai)i)rovaI. 
••  Are  you  ^^.in^^  to  buy  an  estate  •.' "  he  asked 

•  '  liave  l)ou,i,dit  one,  monsieur." 

•  All,  so  much  tiie  better  "' 

^^^■;.M..tle  house  at  Fontainebleau.  with   some  twenty  aeres 

•  Kxcellent.  Planohet !    1  ron,c,^ratuIate  you  " 

••  (  pstairs,  I  presume?" 

■  I  lie  fact  is-"  stammerp"!  I'ianchet. 

a  .;*™arr;h- til';.  ;?,;:""L^s-"„*^"r>"".«  -^ 

Vol.  HI. -.28    '  i-'=--»-=.      v-uiiiv  UiOug.  ' 
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Raoul  sprang  past  the  count  anrl  entered  the  room.  Two 
cries  were  lieard  simultaneously,  or  rather  three.  (Mie  of 
those  cries  rose  above  the  two  others.  It  was  the  shriek  nt 
a  woman.  The  second  cry  issued  from  the  lips  of  Kaoul. 
It  was  a  simple  exclamation.  As  soon  as  it  was  uttcicd,  lie 
quickly  shut  the  door.  The  third  cry  was  due  to  terror.  It 
came  from  i'lanchet. 

•'  I'ardon  me,''  the  latter  added,  "but  madame  is  dress- 
ing." 

Kiioul  no  doubt  would  liave  confirmed  the  truth  of  Plaii- 
chct's  assertion,  for  he  was  proceeding  to  step  downstairs 
again. 

"  Madame  ?  "  inquired  Athos.  "  Ah,  excuse  me,  my  good 
fellow,  I  was  not  aware  that  you  had  —  '" 

"  Triichen,"  said  i'lanchet,  grow- eg  red. 

"  Or  any  one  else.     Pardon  us  for  being  so  indiscreet." 

"  No,  no.  You  may  enter  now.  Please  do  so,  gentle- 
men." 

"  We  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Athos. 

"  Oh,  madame  has  been  notified,  and  has  had  time " 

"No,  Planchet.     Adieu." 

"Oh!  gentleman,  you  will  not  humiliate  me  by  remainiiis; 
on  the  stairs,  and  then  leaving  without  ever  having  siit 
down  ?  " 

"  Had  we  known  you  had  a  lady  in  your  apartments,"  saiil 
Athos,  with  his  usual  composure,  "  we  should  have  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  pay  hf-r  our  respects." 

Planchet  was  so  utterly  disconcerted  by  this  contumelious 
urbanity  that  he  passed  by  them  and  opened  the  door  himself, 
thus,  as  it  were,  forcing  the  count  and  his  son  to  enter. 

Triichen  was  now  arrayed  in  all  her  bravery;  she  w:is 
garbed  in  tlie  rich  and  coquettish  costume  of  a  wealthy  trades- 
man's wife,  and  those  German  eyes  of  hers  met  the  Freneli 
eyes  before  her  fearlessly.  After  making  a  couple  of  cour- 
tesies, she  went  down  to  the  shop. 

But  before  doing  so.  she  was  careful  to  listen  at  the  door, 
eager  to  hear  what  these  noble  visitors  might  have  to  say  of 
her.  Athos  suspected  as  much,  and  g?  ve  the  conversation  a 
different  direction. 

Planchet  was  burning  to  m.ake  the  explanation  to  Athos 
•which  the  latter  was  delermined  to  avoid. 

But  since  the  obstinacy  of  one  man  will  often  outweary  that 
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dress- 


nf  another,  A  thus  was  at  hast  eoinpelle,!  to  listen  to  tlie  narra- 
>:'.e  ot  1  h.n<.het  s  ulyllir  bliss,  .lolivere.i,  however,  in  hin.n.a-.e 
liK.t  was  H.,inewhat  ehaster  than  that  of  Longus.  sC  the 
..-■..ertoia  hun  how  Tnu-hen  had  eharnu-d  hin.  m  his  prin.e, 
^^  h1_  luid  brought  good  luck  to  his  business,  as  liuth  had  done 

Arhus"  ^""^  '''''"*'  "'''''   '"  ""'   ^'^'''  *°  ^■"'""   P^'^sperity,"  said 

^^^^^^^.Ti^.^S'' ''"' ''-''  ^'"""-^  ^^— ^ 

■■\on  should  try  to  get  one,  then,'"  observed  Athos,  phleg- 
'-■rally,  '  If  only  to  preserve  ynn-  little  fortune."  ^ 

1  lu'  words  "little  fortune  "  at  once  set  ]>Ianchet  in  his  proper 
I-Hv  just  as  the  sergeants  voice  used  to  do  when  he  was  a 
I'livate  in  the  Piedmont  regiment. 

\tho.s  perceived  that  I'lanchet  would  espouse  Triichen 
.M.  .  that,  despite  the  fates,  he  was  sure  to  have  -m  heir  He 
u :.s  the  more  convinced  of  this  when  he  lear.ed  that  the 
H-K  to  whom  I'lanchet  had  sold  his  business  was  Thu  hen's 
:-'i;ni.  Athos  remembered  that  this  young  fellow  had 
.^   .Ky  hair,  square  shoulders,  and  the  complexion  of  a  gilly- 

""  ^''7u  "r  •'','  ^''^'^  ''■'''  necessary  r.s  to  the  destiny  of  the 
.>-;.■.  Jhe  hne  dresses  of  Triichen  would  hardly  compen-sate 
i-rtur  a  monotonous  life  spent  in  gardening  and  other  rural 
'"  'ipations  with  a  graybeard  husband. 

\tlio..  as  we  have  said,  understood  all  this.  Then,  with 
-:..•  abruptness    he  passed  on  to  another  question: 

•  \  hat  ,s  M.  d  Artagnan  doing  ?  "  said  he.  "  We  did  not 
■  '  '  lum  at  the  Louvre." 

■  Ah  !  M.  le  Conite,  M.  d'Artagnan  has  disappeared." 

■  I  isap],eared  ?     repeated  Athos,  i„  amazement. 

•  '  Hi,  monsieur,  we  know  what  that  means  "' 
••  N".  certainly;  at  lea.st,  I  don't."' 

\Vhen   M. d'Artagnan  disappears,  it  is  because  he  is  em- 
1'.   -'i  <in  a  mission  or  .some  (-ther  imjiortant  affair" 
•■  Mas  lie  spoken  to  you  abjut  it '.'  " 

■  Never.'' 

■  ^  et  you  knew  formerly  of  his  dei.artnre  for  England  "  " 

■  '  Ml  account   of  the  speculation,"  said  Plauehet,  thought- 

"  The  speculation  ?  " 
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"  ;  mean  —  "  iiitervupted  I'lancliPt,  <  out  used. 
'•  Well,  neither  your  alt'airs  nor  your  master's  are  in  ques- 
tion. The  interest  I  take  in  my  friend  has  alone  led  me  to 
ask  you  for  information.  Since  the  captain  of  the  musketeers 
IS  not  here,  and  since  you  cannot  tell  ns  where  we  are  Hkeiy  to 
mee^.  M.  d'Artagnan,  we  will  bid  you  good-bye.  Come,  Haoul. 
Au  n;coir,  Flanchet,  mi  irroir  .' " 

"  M.  le  Comte,  I  wish  I  could  tell  you—  '' 
"  Oh,  by  no  means  ;  I  am  the  last  i)erson  to  reproach  a  ser- 
vant for  being  cautious." 

The  word  "  servant "  jarred  upon  the  demi-millionaire  some- 
what ;  but  his  good-nature  and  his  resi)ect  for  his  visitor  got  the 
better  of  his  pride. 

"  I  do  not  show  any  lack  of  caution,  monsieur,  if  I  inform 
you  that  .M.  d'Artagnan  was  here  the  otiier  dav."' 
"  Ah !  •' 

"  And  spe-*;  several  hours  over  a  map."' 
"  You  were  right,  my  friend  ;  do  not  tell  me  any  more." 
"  And  I  hav(^  the  mai)  here  to  jirovo  what  I  say,"  contiiuiod 
I'lanchet.  going  to  fetch  it  from  the  wall  on  which  it  hung  sus- 
I^ended  by  a  cord  that  formed  a  triangle  with  the  bar  of  the 
window  to  which  it  was  fastened.  It  was  the  plan  consulted 
by  D'Artagnan  on  his  last  visit  to  I'lanchet. 

When  the  grocer  brought  the  sheet  to  the  Comte  de  la  Fere, 
it  proved  to  be  a  map  of  France,  and  the  trained  eye  of  Atlios 
discovered  an  itine'-ary  marked  out  with  small  pins.*^  Wherever 
a  ]nn  was  missing,  a  hole  showed  that  it  had  been  there.  I5y 
following  the  lines  of  the  pins  and  holes  Athos  perceived  that 
D'Artagnan  must  have  gone  south  as  far  as  the  r.Iediterranean, 
ami  evidently  in  the  direction  of  Toulon.  The  murks  nid  tiie 
punctured  spots  stopped  near  Cannes. 

The  count  racked  his  brains  for  a  few  moments  trying  to 
find  out  what  the  musketeer  could  be  doing  at  Cannes  and  why 
he  should  be  inspecting  the  banks  of  the  Var. 

But  all  his  reflections  came  to  naught.  His  usual  clear- 
sightedness had  deserted  him,  and  Raoul  was  as  much  at  a 
loss  as  he  was. 

"Never  mind,"  .said  the  young  man  to  the  count,  who  had 
been  silently  jKtinting  out  to  him  D'Artagnan's  route,  "  we  are 
bound  to  acknowledge  that  Providence  has  always  connected 
our  destiny  with  that  of  M.  d'Artagnan.  You  see  he  is  snme- 
where  near  Cannes,  and  you  intend  going  with  me  as  far  as 
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'..Ion   at   least,  monsieur.     We  are  likely  to  find  him  more 
mIv  on  the  road  than  on  this  maj)." 
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\\p^,  after  taking  leave  of  Plan.het,  who  was  encased  in 
i.  n,,;  his  clerks,  -  and  even  his  successor,  Triiehen's  cousin 
Jl.e  two  gentlenuMi  set  out  to  visit  the  Due  de  Hea ufort  ' 
•Ins  outside  the  grocer-s  shop,  they  saw  a  chariot  the  future 
I.Ks.tory  of  Mademoiselle  Truchen's  charms  and  M  PlaL. 
I  s  bags  of  crowns.  i  lan- 

i  ^'lUIZ'^^  *'''''''^"  ^"T^n'^'  happiness  by  the  road  he  has  him- 
I  >elected,    murmured  Raoul,  sadly  "ca  mm 

•Thejoad   to   Fontaiuebleau !  •'  shouted   Plauchet   to  his 
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Trns   conversation  about  D'Artagnan  with   Planchet    this 

;^^^'    ",  Plauchet  just  as  he  was  about  to  retire  from  Paris  and 

^H^  l.nnself  in  the  country,  was,  on  the  part  of  Athos  ami  his 

-:....  sort  of  farewell  to  the  capital  and  to  their  life  of  other 

And,  in  fact,  what  were  these  two  men  leaving  behind  them 
-o:,e  of  whom  had  reaped  all  the  glory  belonging  to  the  ms? 
til'' other  all  the  misery  belonging  to  the  Dresent  ^  riif  i 
-;;H,.;r  of  them  had  aJything^to^sk  ofVir;:  tVmpo'.^ait' 
-  .1  tl,oy  had  0  do,  therefore,  was  to  pay  their  visft  to  Al' 
;"■  i-Mufortaud  arrange  the  details  incident  to  their  depari 

Tl-Yl^ke  wag  i^^i  ^^  magnificently  in   Paris.     He  lived  in 

1-  M>leudid  style  only  possible  to  men  enjoying  the  g  eat  for 

-;;;s   a   few  graybeards  remembered   wiLissfng  duiW  the 

■v    :.^^gant  profusion  of  Henri  III.'s  reign.     At  that  per  od 

;;"  nn  noblemen  of  high  station  were  r.dier  than   the  S 

'"  ^-  were  well  aware  of  the  fact,  and  did  not  scrup  e  to  us^e 

;■:._  wealth    in  such  a  way  as  to  humiliate   son  ewhat   h  s 

;'    ^raJesty.     It  was  this  selfish  aristocracy  whi.di  R  chel.eu 

1'"  l'"-ed  to  contribute  with  its  blood,  its  money,  and  its  nronH 

;|  ;:;  ;non  to  what  was  henceforth  to  be  called  S'sS^ 

IVo.n  Louis  XI. -that  terrible  mower-dowu  of  the  great  - 
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to  Richelieu,  hu\v  muiiy  faiiiilies  had  raised  their  heads  !  How 
many,  t'roiu  Kiclielie\i  to  r.Diiis  XIV.,  had  bent  their  htads  never 
to  raise  them  again  I  I?iit  M.  de  Heantort  had  been  born  a 
prince,  and  his  blood  was  of  tlie  sort  that  is  not  shed  on  seal- 
folds  —  except  by  tlie  decree  of  a  people. 

Tnis  prince,  then,  was  acenstoined  to  live  in  a  grand  sty:.-. 
But  how  did  he  manage  to  pay  for  his  horses,  his  trains  i.t 
servants,  his  table  ?  No  one  could  tell,  and  he  himself  less  tiiaii 
any  one.  All  tliat  could  be  said  was  that  the  sons  of  a  km:; 
had  certain  privileges  at  that  particular  period,  and  every  one 
was  willing  to  become  one  of  their  creditors,  either  from  re- 
spect, devotion,  or  a  persuasion  that  he  should  be  paid  some 
time  or  other. 

Athos  and  Raoul  found  the  mansion  of  the  prince  in  quite 
as  much  confusion  as  they  had  found  the  shop  of  Planchct. 
The  duke  also  was  taking  his  inventory ;  in  other  words, 
he  was  distributing  among  his  creditors  —  all  of  them  liis 
friends  —  every  household  article  that  had  any  considerable 
value. 

Since  he  owed  nearly  two  millions  —  an  enormous  sum 
at  the  time  —  M.  de  Beaufort  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  must  see  his  way  to  the  a<'quisition  of  a  good  round  sum 
before  starting  f(n-  Africa;  and  the  best  plan  to  get  it,  he  cal- 
culated, was  to  give  rather  than  to  sell  his  plate,  arms,  jewels, 
and  furniture  to  his  creditors  ;  this  would  insure  a  double 
return. 

For  how  can  a  man  to  whom  you  owe  ten  thousand  livres 
refuse  to  take  from  you  an  article  worth  six  thousand  as  a 
present,  when  that  article  is  enhanced  in  value  by  having  be- 
longed to  a  descendant  of  Henri  IV.  '.'  and  how  can  the  same 
man,  after  taking  it  from  you,  refuse  another  ten  thousand 
livres  to  such  a  generous  lord  '.' 

This  was  the  very  tiling  that  happened.  The  prince  no 
longer  possessed  a  house.  What  is  the  use  of  a  house  to  an 
adniiral  whose  suite  of  ajiartments  is  on  board  his  ship?  He 
owned  no  more  arms:  they  were  superfluous,  since  his  place 
was  among  his  cannon  ;  no  more  jewels  :  the  sea  might  dev(mr 
them  ;  but  he  hM  three  (jr  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  in 
his  money-chest. 

And  through  every  (juarter  of  his  mansion  creditors  were 
rambling  merrily,  really  believing  that  they  were  pillaging 
monseigneur. 
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Tho  prince  had,  in  a  supreme  degree,  the  art  of  rendering 
\\>y  such  of  his  creditors  as  were  'nost  to  be  pitied.     Every 
t;i  in  a  tight  place,  every  man  with  cu  empty  purse,  met  in 
111  a  patient  and  intelligent  sympathizer  with  his  position. 
fo  some  he  said  : 

••  ( »h  !  if  I  only  had  what  you  have,  I  would  give  it  to  you." 
To  others  : 

'■  All  I  have  is  this  silver  ewer:  it  is  worth  five  hundred 
res  at  least ;  take  it." 

Which  was  done  as  soon  as  said ;  and  such  a  valuable  cur- 
Mt  coin  is  a  courteous  demeanor  tliat  the  prince  was  always 
'■  to  renew  his  credit.  On  the  present  occasion  he  did  not 
<■  any  ceremony  at  all;  he  gave  \ip  everything;  it  really  did 
k  like  a  general  pillage. 
riie  Eastern  story  of  the  poor  .\rab  who  carried  away  from 

■  ■  sack  of  a  palace  a  pot  in  which  he  had  liidden  a  bag  of 
:i.  and  was  allowed  to  pass  free  and  unenvied  through   the 

\  had  here  its  counterpart.     Quite  a  number  of  trades- 

II  hid  away  a  number  of  articles  they  considered  of  great 

iii(\  which    they  had   found   in   the   servants'  halls.      The 

■I'l:,   devoted   themselves   to   the   task  of   plundering  the 

ithes-presses  and  harness-rooms,  and  set  no  store  by  what 

•"  tailors  and  saddlers  esteemed  very  precious.     They  were 

:y  eager  to  carry  home  to  their  wives  the  preserves  given 

nionseigneur,  and  they  might  l)e  seen  bounding  joyously 

n,;'  under  the  weight  of  jars  and  bottles  proudly  stamped 

'li  the  De  Beaufort  arms. 

\fter  distributing  his  horses  and  the  hay  in  his  lofts,  the 
iiice  made  thirty  people  happy  with  his  kitchen  utensils, 
1  three  hundred  with  the  contents  of  his  cellars.     More- 

■  1-.  ail  these  folk  departed  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
lie  Beaufort  had  acted  in  this  manner  because  he  was 
'lately  certain  of  finding  a  new  fortune  under  the  tents  of 

■  Arabs. 

U  Iiile  the  sacking  of  his  hotel  was  proceeding,  it  was  again 
i  again  repeated  tliat  he  had  been  sent  by  the  King  to 
:  Igelli  solely  with  the  view  of  winning  riches  to  make  up 

tjie  wealth  he  had  squandered  ;  that  the  treasures  of  Africa 

to  be  divided  equally  between  him  and  Louis;  and  that 

Slid  treasures  consisted  of  mines  of  diamonds  and  other  pre- 

iH  stones     As  for  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Mount  Atlas, 

one  thought  ii  worth  while  mentioning  them. 
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And  then,  besides  tlie  mines,  wliicli  could  not  be  very  well 
worked  until  after  the  eanipai.i^'n,  there  was  the  booty  whicli 
was  sure  to  be  made  by  the  army.  Why,  M.  de  Heaufort  was 
going  to  lay  his  liands  on  all  tlie  riches  the  sea-rovers  had 
been  stealing  from  ( "hristendom  ever  since  the  battle  of 
Lejianto!  The  niunber  of  millions  to  be  recovered  was  past 
reckoning.  Now,  why  shoul.l  one  be  sparing  of  the  poor  little 
articles  belonging  to  his  past  life  who  was  going  in  quest  of 
untold  treasures '.' 

And,  reciprocally,  why  set  any  store  by  the  property  cf 
one  who  set  such  little  store  by  it  himself  ? 

Such  was  the  situation.  A  glance  was  sufhcient  to  disclose 
it  to  the  pein'trating  eye  of  Atlios. 

He  found  the  admiral  of  France  just  a  little  bit  flustered,  f(.r 
he  was  about  to  rise  from  a  table  of  fifty  covers,  and  there  hail 
been  deep  drinking  to  the  success  of  the  expedition.  After 
dessert,  the  remains  of  the  victuals  had  been  abandoned  to  tlie 
lackeys,  and  the  emi)ty  plates  to  those  who  had  a  fancy  fm 
them.  His  ruin  and  his  popularity  had  both  contributed  to  the 
prince's  intoxication.  He  had  been  drinking  his  wine  of  th.- 
past  to  the  health  of  his  wine  of  the  future. 

When  he  saw  Atlios  and  Raoul : 

"  Aha !  ■'  cried  he ;  "  so  you  have  brought  nie  my  aide-de- 
camp.    This  way,  count;  this  way,  viscount." 

Athos  was  trying  to  make  his  way  through  a  pile  of  linen  and 
plate. 

"Oh,  step  over  it,"  said  the  duke. 

And  he  offered  a  bumj)er  to  Athos. 

The  count  accepted  it.     Raoul  liardly  wet  his  lips, 

"  Here  is  your  commission,""  said  the  prince  to  Raoul.  "  I 
was  so  sure  of  you  that  I  had  it  made  out  before.  You  will 
go  in  advance  of  me  to  .\ntibes." 

"Very  well,  monseigueur." 

"  There  is  the  order." 

And  ho  gave  the  order  to  Bragelonne. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sea  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Yes,  monseigueur,  I  have  sailed  with  M.  le  Prince." 

"  Good.  A  nundjer  of  tenders  and  liu'hters  must  be  in  at- 
tendance to  escort  me  and  carry  my  supi)lies.  The  army  must 
be  ready  to  embark  in  a  fortnight  at  the  latest." 

"  That  shall  be  done,  mouseigneur." 

"  The  present  order  gives  you  the  right  to  visit  and  search 
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;il!  tlio  islands  along  the  coast.     Yon  will  carry  off  and  enroll 
ail  the  men  needed." 

•  Ves,  M.  le  Dnc." 

••  And  since  yon  are  active  and  have  a  good  deal  of 
U(>ik  before  yon,  yon  '11  liave  to  spend  a  large  anionnt  of 
iiiiiiiey.'" 

■■  I  hope  not,  luonseigneur.'' 

•  I  lio|)e  the  contrary.  My  intendant  lias  ])rejiarpd  orders 
tiM-  ;i  thonsand  livres  each  to  be  levied  on  the  towns  in  the 
<■!  ilh.  Von  will  have  a  hnndrcd  of  them.  Yon  can  now  go, 
iM\  dear  visconnt." 

Athos  interrupted  the  prince.  "  Keep  ^-onr  money,  mon- 
>r;,'neur;  yon  will  re^nire  gold  as  well  as  lead  for  yonr  war 
nil  the  Arabs." 

••  I  "11  try  to  prove  the  contrary,"  rejoined  the  dnke  ;  "and 
Ic^idcs,  you  know  my  ideas  regarding  this  expediticjn  :  plenty 
111  noise,  i)lenty  of  tire,  and  myself  disappea'ing,  if  need  be, 
i:i  tli'.'  smoke.'' 

Alter  these  words  the  dnke  burst  ont  laughing.  But  per- 
"Mviugtliat  Athos  and  Raoul  were  not  at  all  inclined  to  kee[) 
ill  111  in  coiuitenance  : 

•■  Ah  !  "'  said  he,  witu  the  courtly  egotism  of  his  name  and 
I  ink,  ■•  you  are  the  kind  of  persons  one  had  better  not  meet 
ali'i-  dinner  ;  yon  are  cold,  stiff,  and  dry,  when  I  am  all  fire, 
aii  wine,  all  activity.  Devil  take  nie  if  I  ever  care  to  see  you, 
visr milt,  except  when  I  am  fasting;  and  as  for  yon,  count,  if 
you  keep  up  that  style  of  face,  I  won't  see  yon  at  all  !  " 

Uliile  speaking,  he  pressed  the  hand  of  Athos,  who  an- 
s\v.  rod  with  a  smile: 

•  Monseigneur,  do  not  get  so  excited  becanse  you  happen  to 
111  ''  money.  I  foretell  that,  before  a  month,  it  is  yon  who 
sliail  i)e  dry,  stiff,  and  cold  in  presence  of  yonr  empty  money- 
I'li-'-t  ;  and  then  what  will  be  your  astonishment  to  see  Raoul 
gay.  tiery,  and  high-spirited,  and  all  becanse  he  will  have  a 
i-eitiui  number  of  bright  new  crowns  to  offer  you!'' 

•■' rod  grant  it !  "  cried  the  delighted  duke.  "Y'ou'U  stay 
^vith  me,  count  ?  '' 

■'  Xo,  I  am  going  with  Raoul.  The  mission  you  have  given 
liim  is  a  difHcnlt  and  laborious  one.  He  would  find  it  almost 
iuiii  issible  to  accompli.sh  by  him.self.  Y'ou  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware,  monseigneur,  that   the  office  you  have  entrusted   hira 
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"  Pshaw!" 

'■  Ami  ill  the  navy,  ton  I  " 

"  nil,  ;i  lad  like  liim  can  do  whatever  he  likes  anywhere.'" 

"  Monseigneur,  you  will  lind  nowhere  so  much  zeal,  intelli- 
gence, and  j,'enuine  cour.iice  as  yw\  will  tiud  in  Kaoul.  IJut  if 
your  enibaikatiou  should  turn  out  a  failure  under  his  direction, 
you  would  oidy  meet  what  you  deserve.'' 

"  So  you  are  scoldinj^  me  n<^w  I  " 

"  .Monseigneur,  it  would  take  an  admiral  a  full  year  to 
jirovision  a  fleet,  collect  a  flotilla,  and  recruit  men  for  tin; 
service,  and  Kaoul  lias  just  a  fortnight  to  do  it  in.'' 

"  I  tell  you  he'll  manage  it  soii.ehow  or  other." 

'•  I  agree  with  you  there;  hut  I  shall  hel|t  him." 

'■  1  have  relied  on  you  to  do  so;  and  further,  when  lie  gets 
to  Toulon,  1  am  in  liopes  you  will  not  let  him  go  aione." 

"  Oh!  '■  said  Atlios,  shaking  his  head. 

'•  Patience  !  patience  !  '' 

"  .M<jnseigneur,  jieruiit  us  to  bid  you  good-liye." 

"  (io,  then,  and  may  my  good  fortune  wait  upon  you  ! "' 

"  Adieu,  monseigneur,  and  may  your  usual  good  fortune  wait 
iipori  you  also  ! '' 

"  The  expedition  has  beguu  nicely,"  said  Athos  to  Jiis  son, 
«  No  supplies,  no  reserves,  no  storage  vessels ;  what  can  any 
one  do  in  such  a  case?" 

"  Well, '  murmured  Jlaoul,  "  if  every  one  (h)es  as  I  inteml 
doing  in  Africa,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  supplies."' 

"  .Monsieur,"  replied  .\thos,  sternly,  "  let  not  your  selfish- 
ness, or  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  your  grief,  render  ydii 
unjust  or  mad.  If  you  started  on  tliis  expedition  with  the 
intention  of  seeking  death,  then  you  did  not  need  the  help  of 
any  one,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  you  shoukl  liave  sought 
that  of  M.  de  Beaufort.  But  so  soon  as  you  approached  tiie 
officer  in  command,  so  soon  as  you  accepted  a  post  in  his  navy 
with  all  its  ies|)onsibilities,  the  matter  no  longer  conceriictl 
you,  it  concerned  the  ])oor  soldiers  who  have  a  soul  and  body 
as  wi'U  as  you,  who  will  look  back  tearfully  on  their  native 
land  an<l  will  suffer  all  tue  hardsliips  incidental  to  humanity 
in  such  eireumstances.  T>earn,  Kaoul,  that  the  ministry  of  an 
officer  is  as  useful  as  that  of  a  priest,  and  tliat  he  is  bound  to 
have  more  charity  than  a  priest." 

"  Monsieur,  I  know  it,  and  have  practised  it.     I  would  have 
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"  Vou  forgot,  too,  that  you  beloii;,'  to  a  country  proud  of  her 
iHtary  glory.  Die,  if  you  will,  but  do  not  die  without  honor 
;.l  profit  to  France.  Come,  Kaoul,  lot  not  my  words  grieve 
'  I.     I  love  you,  and  would  havo  you  perfect.'' 

•  And  1  love  your  rejjroaohes,  monsieur,"  answered  Raoul, 
!!ly.  "There  is  healing  m  them,  for  they  prove  that  some 
!■•  loves  me  still." 

•  .\ ml  now  let  us  start,  Kaoul  ;  the  weather  is  beautiful  ami 

•  sky  is  pure.  A  still  purer  sky  will  shine  above  you  at 
:  Igelli;  it  will  sjjeak  to  you  of  me  there,  as  it  speaks  tome 
<  iod  here." 

The  two  pentlemeii  then  discussed  the  wild  fancies  of  the 
ike,  agreeing  that  France  was  likely  to  be  very  imper- 
ii ly  served  by  him  in  this  expedition  ;  and  having  summed 
■  liis  entire  policy  in  the  word  "vanity,'"  they  proceeded  on 
.ir  way,  in  obedience  to  their  will  rather  than  to  their  des- 
iv.     The  sacrifice  was  accomplished. 
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TirK  journey  was  in  itself  a  pleasant  one.  Athos  and  his 
:i  travelled  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  leagues  a  day,  though  some- 
ni's  they  rode  faster,  when  the  grief  of   Kaoul  increased  in 

■iisity.     It  took  them  a  fortnight  to  reach  Toulon;  at  An- 
i 's  they  lost  every  trace  of  D'Artagnan. 
llvidently  the  captain  of  the  musketeers  must  have  travelled 

^;uito  in  this  region,  for  Athos  was  informed  that  a  cavalier 
■•  the  one  he  had  described  had  exchanged  his  horse  for  a 
-e  carriage  on  leaving  Avignon. 

Kaoul  was  in  utter  despair  at  the  prospect  of  not  meeting 
\itagnau.     His  tender  heart  longed  to  bid  adieu   to   that 
'It  of  steel,  and  derive  consolation  from  it. 
Vthos  knew  from   exjierieuce  that  D'Artagnan  became  im- 
I'^trable  when  engaged  in  any  serious  enterprise,  either  on 

"wn  account  or  in  tlie  service  of  the  King. 

[e  was  even  afraid  of  offending  his  friend  or  injuring  him 

too  many  inquiries.     However,  when  Raoul  had  set  to  work 
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iind  tenders  he  was  to  send  to  Toulon,  one  oT  tlie  fisherineii 
informed  the  count  tliit  his  boat  was  laid  up  tor  rejiaus  ever 
since  a  trip  he  had  made  with  a  gentleman  wiio  had  been  in  a 
great  hurry  to  embark. 

Athos  believed  the  fellow  to  be  lying,  for  he  would  caiii 
more  money  at  fishing  if  he  were  left  at  home  when  all  his 
c(jnirades  were  away,  lie  insisted,  therefore,  upon  having  the 
details. 

The  lisliermaii  informed  him  that,  about  six  days  liefore.  a 
man  came  to  hire  his  boat  during  the  night  for  a  trij)  to  the 
Isle  of  Saint-Houorat.  His  terms  were  agreed  to.  Hut  when 
the  gentleman  arrived  he  had  with  him  a  huge  carriage  chest 
and  wanted  to  embark  it,  although  it  was  almost  imi)ossilFle 
to  do  so.  The  tisherman  tried  to  draw  out  of  the  bargain. 
Hut  all  his  protests  and  threats  got  for  him  was  a  shower 
of  blows  from  the  gentleman,  who  beat  him  black  and  blue 
with  his  cane.  The  tisherman,  in  a  towering  rage,  had  re- 
course to  the  syndic  of  his  guild  at  Autibes,  the  members  of 
which  administer  justice  among  themselves  and  protect  one 
another.  Thereupon  the  gentleman  e.xhibited  a  certain  paper, 
and  at  the  sight  of  it  the  syndic  bowed  to  the  very  ground, 
ordered  the  fisherman  to  obey,  and  scolded  him  for  not  having 
(lone  so  before.     Then  they  started  with  the  freight  on  boanl! 

"  Hut  all  this  does  not  tell  me,"  interrupted  Athos,  "  how  it 
was  that  you  ran  aground." 

"  I  'm  going  to  do  so.  I  steered  for  Saint-Honorat,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  gentleman's  orders  ;  but  lie  changed  his  mind  and  in- 
sisted that  I  could  not  possibly  pass  to  the  south  of  theabbev." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Hecause,  monsieur,  there  is,  south  of  the  square  tower  of 
the  Benedictines  and  facing  it,  a  bank  called  Les  Moines.^' 

"  A  reef  ?  " 

"  On  a  level  with  the  water  .as  well  as  under  it ;  a  dan- 
gerous passage,  but  which  I  have  cleared  a  thousand  times. 
The  gentleman  ordered  me  to  land  him  at  Saiute-Marguer- 
ite." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  monsieur,"  cried  the  fisherman,  in  his  strong  Pro- 
vencal accent,  "  a  fellow  is  a  sailor  or  he  is  n't.  He  knows  his 
course,  or  he  is  nothing  but  a  lubber.  I  stuck  to  my  opinion. 
The  gentleman  caught  me  by  the  throat  and  threatened  to 
strangle  me.     My  comrade  seized  a  hatchet :    I  did  the  sanii\ 
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W'f  !i;i(l  n't  forgotten  his  insults  of  the  nif,'Iit  before  and  wo 
lli.-iii,'ht  we'd  ]):iy  him  off  fur  tlieni.  IJut  lie  iiuide  such 
::wly  l>I;iy  with  his  sword  thiit  we  did  not  know  where  to  have 
hiiii.  1  was  K"'"K'  to  tlinj,'  niy  hatchet  at  his  head,  and  had  a 
\:M  to  do  so,  monsieur,  hadn't  I  ?  A  sailor  is  as  much  mas- 
;>  i  (III  his  own  d»  ;-k  as  a  citizen  is  in  his  own  chamber.  I  was 
^'iiin,',  then,  to  defend  myself,  ami  cut  my  tine  j,'cntlenuin  in 
t^.•n,  when  suddenly  — yuu  may  believe  me  or  not,  as  you  like, 
iiiniisieur  —  that  bij,'  box  opened  of  itself,  I  can't  tell  how,  and 
cut  of  it  came  a  sort  of  f,'host  in  a  black  ludmet  and  a  idack 
iiM>k.  a  fri-,ditful  object,  and  it  thrcalened  us  with  its  fist." 

•'  It  was?"  asked  Athos. 

•■  Tiie  devil,  monsieur  !  for  the  gentleman  cried  out  joyfully  : 
'  All!  thanks,  monseij,Mieur I '  '' 

■•  It  is  strange!''  murmured  the  count,  with  a  glance  at 
ILi.'ul. 

•  What  did  you  do  next  ?  "  inquired  the  latter. 

••  Why,  as  it  was,  two  poor  fellows  likens  were  anything  but 
a  match  for  two  gentlemen  ;  but  a  match  for  the  devil  —  !  Uh, 
lay  comrade  and  1  never  said  a  single  word  to  each  other,  but 
ni:ide  one  jump  into  the  sea.  Luckily,  we  were  within  seven 
m  I'ight  hundred  feet  of  shore." 

••  And  then?" 

••  And  then,  monsieur,  a  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  south- 
w. St.  and  the  boat  veered  round  and  grounded  on  the  sands  of 
S,ii!ite-Marguerite." 

••  Ves.     But  the  two  travellers  ?  " 

••  P>ah  !  don't  be  put  out  about  them.  We  soon  had  a  proof 
th.it  one  of  them  was  the  devil  and  protected  the  other  fellow  ; 
l"!  when  we  .iwam  out  to  the  boat,  expecting  to  find  these  two 
nvatures  killed  or  stunned  by  the  shock,  we  found  nothing, 
not  even  tlie  carriage." 

••  Strange  !  strange  !  "  repeated  the  count.  "  And  what  did 
Vi'u  do  next,  my  friend?  " 

•••'omplained  to  the  governor  of  Sainte-Margnerite,  who 
shook  his  fist  in  my  face  and  told  me  if  I  repeated  such  silly 
stoiics  he  would  have  me  flogged  for  my  pains." 

■   The  governor  said  so  ?  '' 

•  Ay,  that  he  did,  monsieur;  and  yet  my  boat  was  broken, 
I'  -ularly  smashed,  monsieur,  for  the  prow  of  it  is  yonder  on 
Saiiite-.Margnerite's  point,  and  the  carpenter  has  asked  a  hun- 
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"Very  well,"  siiid  Kaoiil,  "you  will  be  exeiiii)te(l  from  sor- 
vice.     You  may  (,'(•." 

"Should  you  cure  to  take  a  trip  to  Sainte- Marguerite '.' " 
iiKjuired  Aflios. 

"  Ves,  iMousifur  ;  there  is  soinethiu.t,'  to  be  cleaied  uj)  alxMit 
this  matter.  That  fellow  does  not  imi.re.sa  me  as  haviiii'  told 
the  truth." 

"  Xor  me  either,  Kaoul.  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  tale  ..f 
the  masked  man  and  llie  vanished  carriage  was  invented  to 
hide  the  violence  which  this  rustic  may  have  offered  to  ins 
passenger  in  the  open  sea,  as  a  punishment  for  his  obstinacy  in 
insisting  on  embarking." 

"  I  have  suspected  as  much;  and  tlie  carriage  was  more 
likely  to  contain  valuables  than  a  man." 

"  We  'II  aoo  to  that.  Raoul.  The  gentleman  described  cer- 
tainly bears  a  close  resemblance  to  D'Artagnan.  Tliat  is  the 
way  in  which  he  would  be  -sure  to  act.  .\Ias  !  we  are  hd 
longer  the  young  invincibles  of  other  days!  Who  knows  init 
that  the  hatchet  or  iron  bar  of  this  wrehdied  fisherman  inav 
have  succeeded  in  doing  what  balls  and  bullets  and  the  finest 
swords  in  Europe  have  not  been  able  to  do  in  forty  years  ! "' 

On  the  same  day  they  embarked  for  Sainte-Marguerite 
on  a  rhdsse-niaref,  which  had  come  from  Toulon  under 
orders. 

The  impression  they  felt  en  drawing  near  their  destination 
was  very  singular.  The  island  was  fairly  covered  with  fruit 
and  Howers;  the  part  which  was  cultivated  being  used  as  a 
garden  by  the  governor.  Oranges,  ])omegraiiates,  and  fig-trees 
were  bending  under  the  weight  of  their  gold  and  purple  burdens. 
The  red  partridges  were  running  in  coveys  through  the  brambles 
and  junipers  in  the  uncultivated  places  around  the  trarden  ;  and 
at  every  step  taken  by  Kaoul  and  the  count  a  frighiened rabbit 
scuttled  away  through  the  sweet  marjoram  and  broom  into  his 
burrow. 

In  fact,  this  blessed  island  might  be  said  to  be  uninhabited. 
1'.  was  fiat  and  level,  and  had  but  a  single  little  creek  for  liie 
convenience  of  the  boats  that  came  there.  Smugglers  wcie 
allowed  to  use  it  as  a  temporary  warehouse  under  the  \n»- 
tection  of  the  governor,  who  divided  their  gains  with  them, 
but  only  on  condition  that  they  did  not  kill  the  game  or 
plunder  his  garden.  Having  made  this  arrangement,  the 
ETOvemor  was  satisfied   with  eicrl't.  ".uldir-vj  t.;  ".  .v-.:-:;, ....  r....  '..: 
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fdi tress,  ill  wliiili  u  dozen  ciiniioii  were  slowly  nistiiifj;.  So 
tiii>  |p;iitii'u!iir  jroveriior  was  a  lucky  iiu>l).iii(liii;ui,  harvt'stinjj 
!i;-  uiiu',  oil,  tigs,  ami  orani,'es,  anil  soaking  his  liuies  and  lemons 
111  the  sunlight  that  shone  on  his  casements. 

I'lic  fortress,  eneircled  by  a  deep  fosse,  its  sole  defence, 
liti>il  to  tlie  heavens  rts  three  heads,  or  rather  its  three  tur- 
!•:-.  whii'h  were  connected  by  moss-<'lad  terrai'es. 

\ilius  and    Uauul   waii'N'r.'d   for  a  time    round  the  garden 

1.  ii  rs,  vainly    looking  for  some  one   wlio  might  usher   them 

iiiiu  the  governor's  presence.     At  last  they  stepped  into  the 

','ir.lt'n.     It  was  at  the  hottest  hour  of  the  day,  the  hour  when 

iMiy   living  thing  runs  to   hide   under  the  herbage  or  under 

till'  stones  ;  the  limir  when  a  veil  of  Hre  extends  over  nature  as 

it  to  stiHe  every   sound,  to  envelop  all   existence  ;  the   hour 

u!i.ii   the   partridges    sleep   under  the   heath,  the   Hies  under 

•  leaves,  and  the  waves  under   the  sky. 

\thos  saw  no  one  on  the  terrace,  between  the  second  and 

ml  turret,  except  a  soldier  who  carried  a  basket  of  provisions 

his  head.     This  man  soon  returned  without  the  basket,  and 

i  'dily  vanished  in  the  depths  of  his  sentry-box. 

Athos  concluded  lie  must  have  been  carrying  his  dinner  to 

:iie  one,  and,  having  done  .so,  had  come  back  to  his  own. 

Menly  he  heard  a  cry,  and,  on  raising  his  head,  perceived 

ihe  frame  of  the  bars  of  a  window  something  white,  soine- 

iig  like  a  hand    waving,   something  dazzling,   too,    like   a 

ipou  reflecting  the  sunlight. 

\iid  before  he  could  form  a  clear  notion  of  what  he 
I  just  seen,  a  luminous  trail,  accompanied  by  a  whizzing 
id,  brought  back  his  attention  from  th.e  donjon  to  the 
•iind.  Then  a  second  dull  sound  came  to  his  ears  from  the 
-e.  and  Raoid  ran  and  picked  up  a  silver  dish  which  had 
!  rolled  down  to  the  dry  sand.  The  hand  which  had  hurled 
-  dish  made  a  sign  to  the  two  gentlemen,  and  then  dis- 
eared. 

K'loul  ai.d  .Vthos  drew  near  each  other  and  earnestly 
mined  the  dish,  which  was  soiled  with  dust.  They  di.s- 
••red  at  the  l)ottom  of  it  certain  characters  that  had  been 
I'd  with  the  point  of  a  knife. 
■  /  iim,'"  said  the  inscri|)tion,  " ///»■  brother  of  thf.  Ki:uj  of 
Hire,  n  prisoner  to-dnij,  n  irjidmnn  to-morrow.  French  i/<n- 
'iieii  oik/  Chri.stiiois,  [trui/'o  Cod  for  the.  soul  and  for  the 
>"//  of  till-  son  of  i/our  inanters  .'  '' 
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The  (lisli  fell  from  the  hands  of  Athos    while  Ran„l  ^- 
nie.htat,„.  on  the  si^nitioanee  of  these  .''s^iarwllnlf  ^'' 

At  the  same  instant  there  was  a  shout  from  the  ton  of  tl,P 

the,„  and  tl„.y  a.vai,,,|  ,1,,  „s,,-,,|i  Siv         °    '"   '""    " ' 

"They  're  goini,'  to  shoot  us  .'  "  cried  Rnnnl      <.  t  ,<•         i 
our  awn-(l<   iM^n  .f         i    •  »  ned  jtaoul.     '' Let  us  draw 

And  Raou  .  suiLin"  the  -wH,  n  f-,  n,.         »^'"l't.>- 

"Athos  I  Kaoul!''  it  cried 
"  I)-Artagnan  !  "  answered  the  two  .i^entlemen. 
solders'^'fr'T'-  """•'''■""•'••:;'    •'^'"'uted  the  .aptain    to   the 

n:in;:::;-a;,:"''"" ''''  "^"  ^^-^^^^^  ^  -- 1-'^"'?  about  a 

The  soldiers  obev"d 
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Iru'iuls.  How  lucky  it  is  that  I  have  contracted  tlie  habit  of 
t  ikni-  a  long  aim,  instead  of  tiring  instinctively  when  I  do 
takr  aim  And  then  1  fancied  I  recognized  you.  Ah'  my 
tiiruds,  what  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  was  !  " 

And  D'Artagnan  b-ushed  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead, 
l.M  he  had  run  tast,  and  hid  agitation  was  anything  but  feigned 

••  \\  iiat  was  the  person  who  fired  on  us  the  governor  of  the 
I'litress  . 

••  The  very  m  m." 

••  And  wliy  d'd  he  do  so  •>     What  have  we  done  to  him  •>  " 

"  /':","■",;'  >'^"  I'l'-'^®^  "P  what  the  prisoner  threw  to  vou  " 

••That  dish -the  prisoner  wrote  something  on  the  bottom 
ut  it,  did  he  not  ? 

'•  Ves.'- 

■•  I  suspected  as  much.     Oil,  God  ! " 

And  jrAitagnan,  with  all  the  marks  of  the  most  intense 
|i..Mcty  took  the  dish  and  rea.l  the  inscription.  When  he  had 
'■■  ished,  his  face  turned  livid. 

•Oh,    God!"    he  repeated.     "Hush!   the   governor        ap- 

■ai  lung  I "  °  f 

■  Well,  and  wnat  then  ?     What  have  we  done  ?  "  said  Raoul 

•  .^o  It  IS  true  ?  "  whisper.      Athos  ;  <«  it  is  true  "  " 

•  Hush  !  I  tell  you,  hush  !     If  it  is  known  that  you  can  read 

t  IS  suspected  that  you  have  understood,  — you  know  how  I 

i„\,.  you,  — my  dear  friends,  you  know  I  would  lay  down  mv 
lilrtoryou — but  —  "  ^ 

'•  But  —  ''  said  Athos  and  Raoul. 

•■  I  might  save  you  from  death,  but  I  could  not  save  vou 
tro.u  eternal  imprisonment.     Silence,  then  ;   not  a  word  '  " 

Ilie  governor  came  up,  having  crossed  the  fosse  on  a  plank 
briijge  ^ 

••  Well,"  he  called  to  D'Artagiian,  "  why  this  delay  ?" 
••  You  are  Spaniards,  you  do  not  know  a  word  of  French  " 
til''  captain  whispered  hurriedly  to  his  friends.  «•  Well  "  he 
^11  -wcred,  aloud,  addressing  the  governor,  "  I  was  right  '"'  ^se 
Kciitlemen  are  Spanish  officers  whose  acquaintance  I  m^  -  last 
year  at  i'pres.     They  don't  know  a  word  of  French." 

-Indeed  !'•  said  the  governor,  examining  them  suspiciously. 
I  iien  he  tried  to  read  the  inscription  on  the  dish 
■  '"Artagnan  tore  it  out  of  his  hands  and  effaced  the  char- 
i'  '■■IS  with  the  point  oi  his  sword. 
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'■  Wliat  are  you  doing  there  ? "'  cried  the  governor.  "  So 
you  will  nut  allow  nie  to  read  it  ?  " 

'*  It  is  a  state  secret,"  answered  D'Artagnan,  bluntly,  "  and 
you  know  that,  by  the  King's  orde:,  the  penalty  of  death 
awaits  any  one  who  discovers  it.  If  you  like,  then,  J  '11  let 
you  read  it.  ami  have  you  shot  immediately  afterward." 

The  tone  in  which  he  uttered  this  address  was  partly  serious 
and  i)ai-tly  ironical.  Meanwhile,  Athos  and  Raoul  observed 
the  most  indiH'ereiit  auu  unconcerned  silence. 

"  but  surely,"  said  the  governor,  "  these  gentlemen  must 
have  understood  at  least  some  of  the  words." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  even  if  they  understood  words  they  heard, 
they  never  would  understand  words  that  are  written.  They 
could  not  read  them,  even  if  they  were  written  in  Spanish. 
Remember  that  it  is  a  fault  u  a  noble  Spaniard  to  know  how 
to  read." 

The  governor  had  to  be  contented  with  this  explanation,  but 
he  was  persistent. 

"  Invite  these  gentlemen  to  enter  the  fort,"  said  he. 

"  With  pleasure;  I  was  about  to  propose  doing  so  myself 
answered  D'Artagnan.  ' 

The  fact  is,  the  captain  was  not  about  to  propose  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  was  wishing  his  friends  a  hundred  leagues  awav 
But  he  had  to  put  the  best  face  on  the  matter  he  could.  lie 
addressed  an  invitation  to  the  two  gentlemen  in  Spanish,  which 
they  accepted. 

The  party  th^'reupon  proceeded  towards  the  entrance  to  the 
tort,  and,  the  incident  having  been  explained,  the  eight  sol- 
diers returned  to  the  pleasant  idleness  which  had  for  a  momeut 
been  disturbed  by  this  unheard-of  adventure. 


CHAPTER   LIX. 

CAPTIVE    AND    JAILERS. 

Once  in  the  fort,  and  while  the  governor  was  making  some 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  his  guests,  Athos  said  to 
D'Artagnan  : 

"  Come,  now,  let  us  have  an  explanation  while  we  are  alone." 
"  The  explanation  is  simple  enough,"  answered  the  rauske- 
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tfii'.  "  I  have  conducted  to  the  island  a  prisoner  whom  the 
King  does  not  allow  to  be  seen.  You  came  hither,  and  he 
tliiL'w  something  to  you  out  of  the  window.  I  was  dining  with 
til.-  governor,  saw  the  object,  and  saw  Raoul  pick  it  up.  It 
(ices  not  tnke  me  long  to  understand  what  is  going  on  before 
my  eyes.  I  understood,  and  I  believed  there  was  some  col- 
lation between  you  and  the  prisoner.     Thereupon  —  " 

••  Vou  ordered  us  to  be  shot." 

■Mafoi!  I  confess  it.  But  if  I  was  the  first  to  seize 
a  musket,  luckily  I  was  the  last  to  aim  at  you." 

■If  you  had  killed  me,  D'Artagnan,  I  should  have  had  the 
-n,.,l  fortune  to  die  for  the  royal  house  of  France  and  by  the 
hand  of  its  noblest  and  nio-st  loyal  defender." 

•  Upon  my  word  !  What  rubbish  is  this  you  're  talking 
alM.ut  '  the  royal  house  '  ?  "  stammered  D'Artagnan.  "  What ! 
a  .iKin  of  your  wisdom  and  common  sense  to  believe  the  non- 
stiise  written  by  a  lunatic  I  " 

••  Yes,  I  believe  it." 

••  And  the  fact,  my  dear  chevalier,  that  you  have  been 
niilcred  to  kill  those  who  believe  it  is  a  very  strong  reason  for 
•  111  belief,"  added  Raoul. 

•  Evidently,  D'Artagnan,"  continued  Athos,  in  an  undertone, 
'•  ihe  King  does  not  want  the  secret  of  his  family  to  be  bruited 
.'.l.roail  and  cover  with  infamy  the  executioners  of  the  son  of 
L.i.  ^  XIII." 

•  Oh,  come,  now,  Athos,  get  rid  of  ♦.hese  childish  fancies,  or 
I  must  cease  to  regard  you  as  a  sober-minded  person.  Will 
voii  have  the  goodness  to  explain  to  me  how  Louis  XIII.  could 
liive  a  son  at  Sainte-Marguerite  ?" 

•  A  son  you  brought  here,  masked,  in  a  fisherman's  boat,  — 
Why  not?" 

l>'Artagnau  paused. 

•  Ah !  "  said  he,  "  pray  where  did  you  learn  that  a  fisher- 
man's boat  —  " 

•  Brought  you  to  Sainte-Marguerite  with  the  carriage  con- 
tainii.g  the  prisoner,  the  prisoner  you  called  '  monseigneur '  ? 
<'ii.  I  learned  it,  anyway,"  retorted  the  count. 

D'Artagnan  bit  his  mustache. 

•  Even  if  it  were  true,"  he  answered,  «  that  I  brought  here 
n  masked  man  in  a  carriage,  nothing  proves  that  that  man  was 
a  prince  —a  prince  of  the  house  of  France." 

i  va  u^u   yctw;!  Uoii.  ^Vi'UiUici,     repiicu  ACiiuS,  OoOiiy. 
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';ArainisI"  exclaimed  the  musketeer,  quite  dumf,.Mude(i 
"  ^ou  have  seen  Aram  is?  " 

"  After  his  misadventure  at  Vaux,  yes;  I  saw  him  at  a  tii  ,. 
when  lie  was  a  fu-itive.  an  outcast,  a  ruined  man,  and  he  told 
me  enoiii^di  to  leai  me  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  complaints 
engraved  by  that  hapless  youth  on   the   bottom  of  the  silver 

D'Arta-nan  dropped  his  hea.l  on  his  breast,  in  a  state  of 
utter  (le)ectioii. 

"And  it  is  thus,'- said  he,  "  that  God  mocks  at  what  men 
are  pleased  to  call  their  wisdom  !  A  Hue  secret,  truly,  is  that 
ot  which  a  dozen  or  hftcen  men  hold  all  the  frLments ' 
Athos,  cursed  be  the  chance  wl:ich  has  brought  us  lace  to  fa.e 
in  this  aftair,  for  now  —  ' 

"  Well,"  replied  Athos,  with  his  usual  gentle  gravity-,  "  is 
your  secret  lost  because  I  am  acquainted  with  it  "  Have  I 
never  borne  a  weight  as  heavy  during  mv  life  ?  Have  vmi 
lost  your  memory,  my  dear  fellow  T' 

''You   have    iieve^    borne    a   secret   so    perilous,"    rejoined 
D'Artagnan,  sadly.     «  I  have  a  kind  of  sinister  feeling  tl  a 
every  one  conne.ied  with  tins  secret  will  die,  and  die  misera- 

"God's  vviU  be  done,  D'Artagnan!  But  lie..>  comes  your 
governor.  ^ 

D'Artagnan  and  his  friends  again  took  up  their  parts 
rhis  governor,  a  harsh   and  distrustful  man,  was  more  than 
po  ite,  was  obsequious  to  D'Artagnan.     He  contented  himself 
with  offering  hospitality  to  the  travellers,  and  keeping  a  vigilant 
eye  on  them  at  the  same  time.  '' 

Athos  and  '?aoul  noticed  that  he  often  tried  to  embarrass 
them  by  sudden  attacks,  or  to  catch  them  off  their  guard;  but 
lie  did  not  succeed  in  <iisconccrting  either  of  them.  He  hid 
to  confess  to  himself  that  what  D'Artagnan  told  him  was 
probable  enough,  thouK'-  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  was  exactly  true. 

They  rose  ivom  table,  and  retired  to  seek  some  repose. 
. ,;  ^^  f  ^t  ;s  that  man's  name  ?     I  do  not  like  his  looks,"  said 
Athos  to  D  Artagnan,  in  SpanisJi. 

"  De  .Saint-Mars,"  replied  the  captain. 

"  Is  he  to  be  the  young  prince's  jailer  "  " 
Jl^l\':'\.:'^]_y}'^-     ^^^^  ^U  I  know,  I  may  be   kent 
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••oh.  you  're  not  serious.      Vou  '.'  " 

■■  My  dear  friend  I  am  in  the  "position  of  a  man  who  has 
.  .unci  a  treasure  m  the  middle  of  a  desert.  He  'd  like  to  cari^ 
-  "tf,  but  cannot:  he'd  like  to  leave  it,  but  dare  noE  'S 
Km:.^  wil  not  order  me  to  return,  for  he  is  afraid  that  nu  one 
;  '-  -■ould  be  suoh  a  vigilant  warder  as  I  am;  he  is  sorry  he 
•  .mot  have  n.e  near  hnn,  for  he  is  well  aware  that  no^o  e 
.  .-■  <'an  be  su.^h  a  useful  servant  near  him  as  I  am.  But  let 
II  .il-en  what  may,  nothing  will  happen  except  by  the  will  of 

••  Still,"  observed  Raoul,  "  the  very  fact  that  you  know  noth- 
.lu  tor  certain  proves  that  your  stay  here  will  be  tempera  y 
,ina  that  you  will  return  to  Paris."  'P^r^ry, 

••  I'ray  ask  these  gentlemen,"  interrupted  Saint-Mars,  "why 
:!i'vvi.sited  Samte-Marguerite."  '        ^ 

m". rrat's'.it'H  ""'  "r^  'T'  ^"i'*'""^'^'  *  Benedictine  mon- 
r    theshooH      ""?-T"a;'"'"'  ^^^"'S.  and  because  '„hey 
.  ■  Hi  the  shooting  in  hainte-Marguerite  was  very  fine  " 
^^•■It^isat  their  service,"  answered  Waint-Mars,  -  as  well  as 

l'"Artagnan  thanked  him. 
•■  \Vhen  do  they  leave  ?  "  added  the  governor 
••  I  o-morrow,"  replied  D'Artagnan. 

M    de  Saint-Mars  went  to  make  his  rounds,  and  left  tlie 
m.Ma>teer  alone  with  the  two  pretended  Spaniards. 

•  Ah  .     cried  D  Artagi.an,  •'  my  present  life  and  compani.m- 

!  ■  .  does  no    suit  me  at  all.     I  have  this  man  under  me"  bJ^ 

"'  1-i-es  me  to  death,  mordiour  !      Hold  !  what  if  we  we  e    o 

have  a  shot  at  the  ral^bits  ?     The  walk  will  be  bea^.til  .1  and 

-m  t  tire  you.     The  island  is  only  four  and  a  ha  fie    lone 

n     one  and  a  half  wide,  a  regular  park,  in  fact.     Come  l"! 
lis  IiikI  some  amusement."  ' 

•  We  '11  go  wherever  you  like,  D'Artagnan,  not  in  quest  of 
■""iiscment,  but  to  talk  freely."  ^ 

i»- Artagnan  made  a  sign  to  a  soldier,  who  understood  what 

tu;;.;ir  th;  f'ort!'''   '•"   ^"^^'"•""  fownng-pieces,  and    re- 

••  And  now,''  imiuired  the  musketeer,  "would  you  be  pleased 

ansu^r   the   question   put    to  you  by  that  gloomy-look  ng 

MI;:-  '^aint-Mars?     Why  have  you   Wsited  lainteVargul 

"  To  bid  you  farewell." 
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"  To  bid  me  farewell  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  la  Raoul 
goiii^  anywliere  '.'"' 

"  Yes.'' 

"  With  >r.  de  Beaufort  ?  " 

"  With  M.  de  Beaufort.  You  can  guess  at  everything,  my 
dear  friend." 

"  Oh,  mere  habit." 

While  the  two  friends  were  conversing,  Raoul  had  sat  down, 
witii  head  heavy  and  heart  bursting,  on  a  moss-clad  stone,  his 
nnisket  across  liis  knees,  his  eyes,  now  on  the  sky,  now  on  the 
sea,  so  absorbed  in  listening  to  the  voice  of  his  soul  that  tiie 
two  hunters  were  soon  far  away  from  him  without  his  noticing  it. 

D'Artagnan  remarked  on  his  absence. 

"  Still  wounded  ?  "  said  ho  to  Atlios. 

"  To  the  death  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  think  you  exaggerate.  Raoul  has  a  fine  cast  of  cliar- 
.acter.  A  heart  so  noble  as  his  will  soon  be  sheathed  in  a  sec- 
ond envelope  which  will  serve  it  as  a  cuirass.  The  first  bleeds, 
but  the  second  resists.'' 

"  No,"  replied  Athos,  "  it  will  kill  him." 

"  Mordlouj-  f  '"  exclaimed  D'Artagnan,  gloomily. 

And  he  did  not  add  a  word  to  this  exclamation.  After  a  few 
moments'  silence  : 

"  Why  do  you  let  him  go  ?  " 

"  Because  I  would  not  see  him  die." 

D'Artagnan  stared  at  his  friend. 

'■  You  know  one  fact,  at  least,"  continued  Athos,  "you  know 
that  few  things  have  frightened  me  during  the  course  of  my 
life.  Well,  I  am  now  in  the  clutches  of  an  incessant,  gnaw- 
ing, insurmountable  fear,  a  fear  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when 
I  shall  clasp  the  dead  body  of  my  child  in  my  arms." 

"  Oh ! ''  exclaimed  D'Artagnan  ;  "  oh  !  " 

"  He  will  die,  I  kr  >w  it,  am  convinced  of  it.  I  would  not 
see  him  die." 

"  What,  Athos!  You  are  face  to  face  with  the  bravest  niii 
you  say  you  have  ever  known,  your  own  D'Artagnan,  a  iii  iii 
without  his  parallel,  as  you  used  to  say  in  other  times,  —  and 
with  folded  arms  you  tell  that  man  you  are  afraid  of  seeing 
your  son  die,  you  who  have  seen  all  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
world  ?  Why  are  you  afraid  of  this,  Athos  ?  Man  in  this 
world  must  expect  everything  and  be  prepared  to  meet  every- 
thing." 
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'I  Fear  me,  my  friend.  After  liaving  worn  out  my  life  in 
t!ii  world  of  which  you  speak,  I  have  kept  but  two  religions: 
th'  ri'ligion  of  life,  embracing  my  friendships  and  my  paternal 
liiin.s;  and  the  religion  of  eternity,  embracing  my  love  and 
icvt  rence  for  God.  Now  I  have  an  inward  revelation  that  if 
(mhI  allowed  my  friend  or  my  son  to  breathe  his  last  sigh  in  my 
pr.  riice  —  oh  !  no,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  say  it,  D'Artagnan." 

•■  Speak  !  speak  ! "' 

'•  1  am  strong  against  everything  except  the  death  of  those 

I  Inve.  For  this  alone  there  is  no  remedy.  He  who  dies 
win-^.  but  he  who  looks  on  at  the  death  of  another  loses.  Stay 
—  !.i  know  that  I  shall  never,  never  more,  in  this  world,  look 
i;pu  him  whose  face  I  have  looked  upon  with  such  joy;  to 
kii' i.v  that  nowhere  shall  I  find  a  D'Artagnan,  nowhere  a 
ll:    il,  oh!  —  I  am  old,  you  see,  and  have  lost  courage.     I 

II  v  to  God  to  spare  my  weakness ;  for  if  he  smote  me  in 
till!  way,  I  should  curse  him.  A  Christian  gentleman  should 
II' t  (  urse  his  God,  D'Artagnan;  it  is  enough  to  have  cursed 
h-  King!" 

•Hum!"  muttered  D'Artagnan,  somewhat  shaken  by  this 
tf'iiiiii'st  of  violent  sorrow. 

•  Look  at  Raoul,  my  friend,  you  who  love  him,"  added 
Athos,  pointing  to  his  son.  "  You  see  in  his  face  a  sadness 
that  will  never  leave  it.  Can  you  imagine  anything  more 
awtiil  than  to  be  forced  to  witness,  hour  by  hour'  and  minute 
iiy  minute,  the  incessant  agony  of  that  poor  heart  ?" 

•  Let  me  speak  to  him,  Athos.     Something  may  come  of  it." 
Tiy  ;  but  I  am  convinced  you  will  not  succeed." 

••  I  will  not  offer  to  console,  but  to  serve  him." 

•■  Vou  will?" 
I  ndoubtedly.    Do  you  believe  a  woman  has  never  repented 
T  faithlessness  before  ?     I  will  go  to  him,  I  tell  you." 
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Athos  shook  his  head,  and  continued  his  walk  alone.  D'Ar- 
fa,'!i;ni  cut  through  the  brushwood,  reached  Raoul,  and  offered 
hiii:  Ills  hand. 

••  Well,"  inquired  he,  "  you  have  something  to  say  to  me  ?  "' 

•  1  have  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a  service,"  answered  Bragelonne. 

••  Ask  it." 

'■  Vou  will  return  to  France,  some  day  or  other  ?  " 

••  I  hope  so." 

■  'flight  I  to  write  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valli^re  ?  " 

"  -No,  you  ought  not." 
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"  I  liave  sn  many  things  to  tell  her !  " 
"  f'onie  and  say  thcin  to  her,  then." 
"  Never  !  " 

"  What  virtue  do  you  ascribe  to  a  letter  which  your  spoken 
word  does  not  possess  ?  " 
"  Vou  are  right." 

"  She  loves  the  King,"  said  D'Artagnan,  roughly  ;  "  she  is 
an  honest  girl." 

Kaoul  started. 

"  And  r.lthough  she  has  forsaken  you,  she  loves  you  more 
than  the  King,  i)erhaps  ;  hut  in  a  ditlVrent  way." 

"  I)"Artagnan,  you  are  quite  sure  she  loves  the  King  ?  " 

"  To  idolatry.  Her  heart  is  inaccessible  to  anv  other  senti- 
ment. If  you  were  willing  to  live  near  her,  you^might  be  her 
best  friend." 

"  Ah  : ''  cried  Raoul,  violently  tempted  by  that  painful  prospect. 
"Will  you?"  ^  i-  tr      v 

"  It  would  be  base." 

"  If  y(ju  use  such  an  absurd  word  as  that,  I  shall  he  tempted 
to  despise  your  understanding.  Haoul,  it  is  never  base,  look 
you,  to  do  that  which  is  imposed  by  a  superior  force.  If  your 
heart  says  :  '  (Jo  there,  or  die,'  go'  there,  by  all  means.  Was 
she  base  or  was  she  honorable  when,  though  she  loved  you, 
she  preferred  the  King  to  you,  becau.se  her  heart  imperiously 
commanded  her  to  prefer  him  to  you  ?  No,  she  was  the  most 
honorable  of  women.  Act  like  her,  act  in  obedience  to  your 
own  heart.     Do  you  know,  Raoul,  I  am  sure  of  one  thing  ?  " 

'•  Of  what  ?  " 

"  That  when  yoa  are  near  her  and  view  her  with  the  eyes  of 
a  jealous  man  —  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  You  will  cease  to  love  her." 

"  Then  that  decides  me,  my  dear  D'Artagnan." 

"  To  go  and  see  her  ?  " 

"  Xo,  to  go  where  I  c.^n  never  see  her ;  for  I  would  love  her 
forever." 

"  To  speak  frankly,"  rejoined  the  musketeer,  "  that  is  a  con- 
clusion I  little  expected." 

"  Hold,  my  friend.  You  will  seo  her,  and  you  will  give  her 
this  letter,  which  will  explain  to  you  what  is  passing  in  mv 
h-  •  -t.     Read  it ;  I  prepared  it  last  night.     Something  told  me 
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He  handed  the  letter  to  D'Artagnan,  who  read: 

'•  MaI/EMOISELIE :  I  ilo  tint  f>f(i>nr  i/oii  firrniise  f/oii  did  nnf  Inrc 
III' .  Hut  I  bf<nn''  i/ou  /irrniisr  ijoii  Irt  ini;  lii'l'trrr  tttnt  ijoii  (oi^ed 
iiu\  This  misfii/cr  will  cost  nie  ni>/  lif'r.  /  fi)r;/irr  i/nii  for  if, 
hilt  I  do  7iof  J'liri/ii'f  mi/srlf.  It  is  .said  f/iof  /ni/ipi/  lorrrs  arc 
(/'  if  to  the  roii>i)l<iiittK  of  rr/rrted  lorcrs.  ft  rtiniiot  hr  so 
ii'it/i  i/iiH  udiosfi  lore  for  mr  iras  on/i/  frirnds/iip.  I  din.  sure 
tli'if  if  I  had  trii'd  to  rhmi'/e  that  frii'iidship  info  lore,  i/oa 
n-'iidd  Itnre  i/iiddrd  from  fror  of  licinfj  thr  roiis,'  of  mij  death, 
III-  fii'inij  mij  est' ■in  for  you  lessmivd.  It  is  rer;/  sweet  for  nie 
to  'III',  knojcing  i.nit  i/ou  arefrcr  and  contented. 

'•  //';(''  much,  then,  will  i/oii  lorn  nic  when  i/ou  no  longer  f car 
tn  iiiict  nil/  eijcs  or  nnj  rcpronchcs  I  Von  irill  lore  me  because, 
li.iirrrcr  charmimj  a  new  love  nidij  appear  to  you,  God  has 
n-i'ifed  me  ill  no  way  inferior  to  him  whom  yon  have  chosen, 
mil!  Iiccause  my  deration,  self^taerijice,  and  sad  end  will  con- 
rliirr  yon  that,  in  some  irays,  I  iras  his  superior.  In  the  art- 
fiss  credulity  of  my  heart,  I  hare  allowed  to  slip  from  my 
pn^srssion  the  treasure  which  I  held.  Many  have  told  me  you 
mill' loved  me  so  well  that  yoti  must  have  come  in  course  of  time 
tn  love  me  passionately.  This  banishes  all  bitterness  from  my 
S'lii!  and  leads  me  tn  regard  myself  as  my  only  enemy. 

•  Voii  will  accept  this  last  farewell,  and  you  will  bless  me 
fill-  going  to  fnd  a  refuge  in  that  inviolable  asylum  in  which 
Initi-  expires,  but  in  which  love  lasts  forever. 

"  Allien,  mademoiselle.  Could  my  blood  purchase  your  hap- 
/i^iirss,  I  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  it.  I  offer  it  as  a  sacri- 
jii'i  to  my  misery. 

"  Raoul,  Vicomte  dr  BraoelossfJ^ 

"  Y(  ur  letter  is  all  right,"  said  the  captain.  "  I  have  only 
t'lic  fault  to  find  with  it."' 

••  Tell  me  what  it  is,"'  cried  Raoul. 

■  It  is  that  it  tells  everything  except  the  thing  that  exhales 
1 'leadly  poison  from  your  eyes  and  from  your  heart;  every- 
t:  iiii;  except  the  insane  passion  that  is  still  burning  you." 

llioul  turned  pale  and  was  silent. 

•  \\'hy  did  you  not  write  merely  these  worrs  : 

• '  Mademoiselle  :  Instead  of  cursing  you,  I  still  love  you, 

II mi   /   die.''  "' 
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"  You  are  ri^ht,"'  siiid  Ra<-ul,  with  a  sinister  joy. 
And  toariny  tlio  letter  he  liad  received  back  from  D'Artagnan, 
he  wrote  on  a  leaf  of  his  tablets  : 
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"  In  onli'r  to  /tun'  tin-  /iiijtjiint'ss  of  tellunj  you  I  still  love, 
you,  I  am  yuiltij  oftlif  bdscness  ofwritimj  to  you  ;  and  topunUh 
myself  for  that  Ixiseness,  I  die.'' 

And  he  signed. 

"  You  will  give  her  the.se  tablets,  captain  ?"  said  he. 

"  When  ■/  ''  incjuired  D'Artagnan. 

"  On  the  day,"  said  Hragelonne,  pointing  to  the  last  phrase, 
"  on  the  day  you  write  the  date  under  these  words." 

And  he  abruptly  left  the  musketeer  and  ran  up  to  Atho.s, 
who  was  slowly  returning. 

When  tliey  came  back  to  the  fort,  the  sea  rose  with  that 
sudden  violence  which  is  so  frequent  during  the  unforeseen 
squalls  that  trouble  the  Mediterranean,  when  the  ill-humor  of 
the  elements  quickly  changes  to  an  angry  storm. 

"  What  is  that  over  yonder  ?  "  asked  Athos.  "  A  wrecked 
boat  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  a  boat,"  answered  D'Artagnan. 

"  Excuse  nie,"  interposed  Raoul,  "  it  is  a  boat,  and  it  is  rap- 
idly gaining  the  harbor." 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  boat  entering  the  creek,  I  see,  and  it  did 
well  to  seek  shelter;  but  what  Athos  is  pointing  to  in  the  sands 
is  not  a  boat,  though  it  has  run  aground." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  see  it." 

"  It  is  the  carriage  I  threw  into  the  sea  when  I  landed  with 
my  prisoner." 

"  Take  my  advice,  then,  and  burn  that  carriage,  so  that  no 
trace  of  it  may  remain,"  said  Athos.  "  Otherwise  the  Antibes 
fishermen,  who  believe  that  they  have  had  a  tussle  with  the 
devil,  may  succeed  in  proving  that  your  prisoner  was  only  a 
man." 

"  Your  suggestion  is  worth  attending  to,  and  I  will  have  it 
carried  out,  or,  rather,  carry  it  out  myself  to-night.  But  come 
in  at  once  ;  we  are  going  to  have  a  rain-storm,  and  the  lightning 
is  terrific." 

As  they  were  passing  over  the  rami)arts  to  the  gallery  of 
which  D'Artagnan  had  the  key,  they  saw  M.  de  Saint-Mars  on 
his  way  to  the  prisoner's  apartment.      At  a  sign  from  D'Ai- 
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t;i-ii;in  they  coni-ealed  tlioniselves  in  an  ang\e  of  t'u'  sUiircase. 

•  What  13  the  matter"  '  asked  Athos. 

•NOii'll  see.  Look.  The  prisoner  is  alKiut  to  return  from 
(■i,i|..-l." 

Ami  by  the  glare  of  the  red  flashes  of  iightiiing  against  tho 
f.._'  stain jwd  with  violet  on  the  skyey  l)ac■k^M■ollIld,  they  saw 
]i:,-i  gravely,  at  six  junes  behind  the  governor,  a  man  in  blaek 
:iii  1  masked  by  a  visor  of  burnished  steel  soldered  *•>  a  helmet 
,,;  I  he  same  material,  so  that  his  head  was  entire' >  oiicealed. 
Till'  tires  that  were  darling  through  the  heavens  we.e  n'tieeted 
in  ltd  Hashes  on  this  |)()lished  snrfaee,  which  tlow  i>ff  tapri- 
(KMi-ly,  seeming  like  wrathful  looks,  hurled  at  mankind  by 
tins  iiuhappy  wretch,  instead  .>f  iminecations. 

I'he  prisoner  halted  for  a  mciient  in  the  middle  of  the  gal- 
lii\,  to  contemplate  the  intinite  horizon  l)efore  liim,  breathe  t!ie 
(Hiuis  of  the  sulphurous  tempest,  and  drink  in  greedily  the 
u  iiui    rain.     Then  he  heaveil  a  sigh  that  was  like  a  roar. 

••Come  along,  monsieur,"  said  Saint-Mars  to  the  prisoner, 
inii-ldy,  for  he  liad  grown  uneasy  at  seeing  him  gaze  so  long 
li.\ond  the  walls;  "come  on,  monsieur,  I  say  !" 

•  Sny  monni'ti/nfiir/''  shouted  Athos  from  his  corner,  in  a 
voir,.  SO  solemn  and  terrible  that  tlie  governor  shivered  from 
III  III  to  foot. 

it  was  a  principle  with  Athos  to  insist  on  respect  for  fallen 
laajt  ..ty. 

Tlie  prisoner  turned  round. 

•  Who  spoke  ?  "  asked  Saint-Mars. 

•1."  replied  D'Ar^agnan,  showing  himself.  "Yon  kno.v 
ui  11  that  such  is  the  order." 

••  Call  me  neither  monseigneur  nor  monsieur,"  said  the  pris- 
nii.r.  in  a  voice  that  thrilled  Kaoul  to  the  very  depths  of  his 
-'  i!.     '•  Call  me  Accursed!" 

Ami  he  passed  on. 

The  iron  door  creaked  behind  hira. 

■  An  unfortunate  man,  indeed!"  murmured  the  musketeer, 
i  i  I  liollow  voice,  pointing  out  to  Raou)  the  chamber  inhabited 
'))  I  lie  prince. 
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PROMISES. 

P'Artaonav  had  hardly  leturned  to  liis  apartment  with  hia 
two  friends,  when  one  of  the  soUliers  announced  that  the  gov- 
ernor wanted  to  see  hiui. 

The  vessel  which  Jtaoiil  liad  perceived  at  sea,  and  which 
was  in  snch  a  hurry  to  enter  tlie  creek,  had  come  to  Sainte- 
Marj^uerite  with  an  important  despatch  for  the  captain  of  the 
musketeers.  As  soon  as  D'Artagnau  opened  it  he  recognized 
the  King's  handwriting. 

"  /  f/iliik,''  said  Louis  XIV.,  ''t/i<if  i/ou  iiiiist  have,  by  thh 
tliiif,  frrruted  in ij  onlrrs,  M.  d'Arfd'jnitn.  lifturn,  then,  im- 
V'^'dlntehf,  dtid  jn'tii  iiif  <tf  thf  Loni're.'" 

"  So  now  my  exile  is  over  I  "  cried  the  musketeer,  joyfully. 
"  Thank  (Jod  1  am  no  longer  a  jailer  ! "' 

And  he  showed  Athos  the  letter. 

"  So  you  are  leaving  us  V  ''  replied  the  count,  sadly. 

*'  Yes,  but  to  meet  s(K>n  again,  my  dear  friend.  Kaoul  is  a 
tall,  strong  young  fellow  and  can  make  his  way  very  well  hini- 
self  with  .M.  de  lieanfort.  Besides,  he  will  much  prefer  that 
liis  fr.ther  return  in  M.  d"Artagnan's  company,  rather  than 
have  him  travel  alone  a  couple  of  hnndied  leagues  to  La  Fere; 
urn  I  not  right,  Kaoul?" 

"Certainly,"'  .stammered  Raoul,  with  an  expression  of  tender 
regret. 

"  No,  no,  my  friend,"  broke  in  Athos,  "  I  will  not  leave  Kaon! 
until  the  moment  when  his  ship  vanishes  beyond  the  horizon. 
So  long  as  he  stays  in  France,  he  and  I  are  ins>jparable." 

"  As  you  will,  dear  friend;  but  at  least  we'll  leave  Sainte- 
Marguerite  together  ;  yon  will  take  advantage  of  the  boat  which 
is  to  take  me  to  Antibes."' 

"  With  all  my  heart.  We  cannot  get  too  soon  or  too  far  away 
from  the  fortress  and  the  spectacle  which  saddened  us  just 
now."' 

The  three  frienos,  then,  quitted  the  island,  first  biddinj; 
good-bye  to  the  governor,  and  saw  for  the  last  time  the  walls 
of  the  fortress,  whi(di  loomed  up  white  in  the  last  flashes  of  th< 
ex])iring  storm. 

D'Artagnan  took  leave  of  his  friends  that  very  night,  after 
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witnessing'  the  burning  of  the  carriage  by  order  of  M.  de  Saint- 
M; i-s,  wlio  liad  followed  liis  iiistnictions. 

Heiote  taking  liorse,  and  just  after  embracing  Athos: 

••  .My  friends,"  said  lie,  <'  you  bear  too  close  a  resemblance  to 
SI MiiM's  who  have  deserted  their  post.  Something  tells  me 
tli.it  your  [)resence  would  be  needed  to  maintain  Kaoul  in  liis 
jiKiper  rank.  And  would  you  like  me  to  pass  over  into  Africa 
ui;ii  a  hundred  muskets?  The  King  will  uot  object,  and  I'll 
take  you  with  me."' 

••M.  d"Artagnan,"  rej)lied  Raoul,  ])re.«!sing  liis  hand  and 
il(r|>ly  moved,  "  thanks  for  your  oiler,  which  would  give  M.  le 
Coiiite  and  me  more  than  we  want.  lUit  I  am  young,  and 
vt.tiid  in  need  of  labor  of  mind  and  fatigue  of  body,  while  the 
(iiunt  stands  in  need  of  the  most  profound  repose.  You  are 
]n>  best  friend,  and  I  recommend  him  to  your  care.  By  watch- 
in>,'  over  him  you  will  h(dd  both  our  souls  in  your  hand." 

••  I  must  be  off;  my  horse  is  getting  fretful,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
wiili  whom  the  most  evident  sign  of  strong  emotion  was  his 
uiving  a  new  turn  to  the  conversation.  "  Well,  count,  '  ow 
many  days  has  Racid  to  stay  liere  ?  " 

■•  Three  at  the  most.'" 

"  And  how  long  will  it  take  you  to  return  home  ?  " 

'•  Oh,  it  will  take  me  some  considerable  time,"'  answered 
.\tIios.  "  I  do  not  want  to  get  too  far  away  from  Raoul  all  at 
I'lirc,  He  will  be  travelling  too  rapidly  away  from  me  for  me 
til  assist  him  in  widening  the  distance  betveen  us.  I  intend 
piiiig  by  half  stages." 

"Why  so,  my  friend?  Slow  travelling  is  a  source  of  mel- 
aiii  iioly  in  it.self,  and  hotel  life  is  no  longer  suited  to  you."' 

"  -My  friend,  I  have  used  post  horses  in  coming  hither,  but 
1  am  about  to  purchase  two  fine  chargers.  Now,  if  they  are 
tu  reach  La  Fere  in  good  condition,  I  cannot  let  them  travel 
lume  than  seven  or  eight  leagues  a  day." 

'•  Where  is  Grimaud  ?  " 

••  He  arrived  yesterday  morning  with  Raou'.'s  appointments, 
aiid  I  let  him  sleep." 

•  Which  means  that  Raoul  will  never  return,"  murmured 
t'Artagnan,  unconsciously.  "  Au  rei:oir,  then,  my  dear  Athos, 
ami  the  more  diligent  you  are,  the  sooner  shall  I  have  the 
Iiitasure  of  embracing  you."' 

Wliereupon  he  set  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  which  was  held 
tin  him  by  Raoul, 
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"  Adieu  I  ■'  said  the  young  :nuii,  embracing  him. 

"  Adieu  ! "'  returned  D'Artagnan,  getting  into  the  saddle. 

His  horse  swerved  a.side  and  separated  the  cavalier  from  liis 
friends. 

This  scene  took  jdace  in  front  of  the  house  hired  by  Atlios 
near  the  gates  of  Antibes,  and  where  D'Artagnan,  aficr 
supper,  had  ordered  his  horses  to  be  led.  The  highway  bcj^aii 
at  that  point  and  stretched  far  in  the  distance,  white  and  un- 
dulating in  the  fogs  of  the  night.  The  horse  inhaled  eagerly 
the  bitter  salt  odors  that  came  from  the  marshes. 

D'Artagnan  broke  into  a  trot,  and  Athos  returned  shnvly  to 
tlie  house  with  Racul. 

Suddenly  the  echo  of  a  horse's  hoofr  smote  on  their  ears, 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.  At  first  they  believed  it  was  one 
of  those  singular  reverberations  that  deceive  the  ear  at  evciy 
bend  of  a  road.  But  it  was  D'Artagnan  returning,  D'Artagnan 
galloping  back  to  his  friends.  They  uttered  a  cry  of  joyfnl 
•surprise,  and  the  captain,  leaping  from  his  horse  with  the 
agility  of  youth,  clasped  the  two  beloved  forms  in  his  amis. 
He  held  them  in  a  long  and  silent  embrace,  witliout  givinj,' 
vent  to  the  sigh  that  was  bursting  his  breast.  Then  he  k;i1- 
loped  away  as  swiftly  as  he  had  come,  plunging  both  the 
rowels  into  tlie  Hanks  of  his  maddened  steed. 

"  Alas  ! "  ^aid  the  count,  under  his  breath  ;  "  nlas  !  " 

"  A  bad  omen,"  D'Artagnan  thought,  while  he  ivas  making; 
up  for  lost  time,  "  I  could  not  smile  upon  them.  A  bad 
omen !  " 

The  ne.xt  day  Grimaud  was  stirring  again  ;  the  orders  of  M, 
de  Beaufort  were  carried  out  successfully.  By  the  exertions 
of  Raoul  the  flotilla  was  under  .«ail  for  Toulon,  dragging  alter 
it,  in  skiffs  so  small  as  to  be  almost  invisible,  the  wives  and 
friends  of  the  fishermen  and  smugglers  who  had  been  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  fleet. 

The  short  time  still  left  to  father  and  son  to  be  together 
seemed  to  be  flying  away  with  double  and  startling  rapidity, 
as  would  ajjpear  to  be  the  case  with  everything  that  tends  to 
fall  into  the  gulf  of  eternity. 

.\thos  and  Raoul  returned  to  Toulon,  which  was  filled  with 
all  sorts  of  noises:  rattling  of  wagons,  clanking  of  arms,  neit;!!- 
ing  of  horses.  Trumpets  were  sounding,  drums  were  beatinjr, 
and  the  streets  were  fairly  packed  with  soldiers,  lackeys,  and 
tradesmen. 
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The  Due  de  Beaufort  vks  everywhere,  spurring  on  the  prep- 
arations for  embarking  with  all  the  zeal  and  energy  of  a  good 
,  apt  lin.  He  was  kindly  and  good-natured  to  all  his  comrades, 
c.'ii  the  humblest,  and  he  was  sharp  with  his  lieutenants,  even 
tilt"  proudest. 

He  wished  to  see  everything  for  himself,  artillery,  provi- 
si' 11.^,  baggage;  he  inspected  the  equipment  of  every  soldier, 
mill  made  sure  that  every  horse  was  sound.  It  was  felt  that, 
liowever  frivolous,  vain-glo'ious,  and  selfish  he  might  have 
s!i"wn  himself  in  his  palace,  the  nobleman  was  now  a  captain, 
the  grand  seigneur,  an  officer,  bravely  facing  the  responsibili- 
ii>s  he  had  accepted. 

Still  it  must  be  confesset  that,  whatever  the  care  exercised 
on  the  preparations,  it  ■^  easy  to  recognize  on  the  present 
(IK  asion  the  thoughtless  precipitation  and  absence  of  all  pre- 
caution which  make  the  French  soldier  the  finest  soldier  in  the 
^V'lld,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  other  soldier 
in  the  world  so  entirely  abandoned  to  his  own  physical  and 
iin  ;;tal  resources. 

llverything  being  satisfactory  or,  at  least,  appearing  to  be 
s(i,  the  admiral  complimented  Rioul  and  gave  the  final  orders 
ill  weighing  anchor,  which  was  to  take  place  the  next  day  at 
(hi\  break. 

He  invited  the  count  and  his  son  to  dinner.  They  excused 
thiniselves,  however,  under  the  pretext  that  their  services  were 
ivi|iii  'd  elsewhere,  and  were  allowed  to  retire.  After  a  hasty 
rtpast  in  their  hostelry,  situated  under  the  trees  of  the  Grande 
I'i  icp,  Athos  conducted  Raoul  to  the  rocky  heights  that  tow- 
f r.il  above  the  city,  vast,  gray  mountains  from  which  the  view 
i^  ^')  extensive  ihat  the  liquid  horizon  it  embraces  seems,  be- 
cause of  its  distance,  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  rocks  them- 

i-fl ".  PS. 

The  night  was  beautif-il,  as  it  always  is  in  these  happy 
f'liniates.  The  moon,  rising  behind  the  heights,  spread  like  a 
si!\ir  sheet  over  the  blue  carpet  of  the  sea.  In  the  road- 
stt  il  tlie  vessels,  which  were  to  take  such  a  position  as  to 
hi'  liitate  the  embarkation,  were  goiiig  through  their  manoeuvres 
m,  ^ileute.  The  sea,  charged  with  phosphorus,  opened  be- 
11'  M:  ihe  hu'ls  of  the  barks  which  transported  the  baggage 
ail';  inuiiiiions  of  war.  Every  dip  of  the  prow  churned  this 
:,'n!t  of  white  flame,  and  every  car  dropped  liquid  diamonds 
iniii  its  blade. 
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Tlie  sailors,  clKH-ivd  hy  tlio  iM.iuity  of  Mic  adminil,  mif,'ht  l* 
lieard  iiuinimiiiig  their  slow  and  artless  sdiij^s.  and  the  ereak- 
ing  uf  the  chains  was  blended  witiitlie  dnll  tlmd  of  the  buiict.s 
dn)in)inf,'  into  the  holds.  The  whole  si.ectacle  and  its  attend- 
ent  harmonies  contracted  the  heart  like  fear  and  expanded  it 
like  hope.     All  this  life  smacked  of  death. 

Athos  sat  down  with  his  son  on  the  moss  among  the  bram- 
bles of  the  promontory.  Around  his  head  whirled  large  bats 
in  the  frightful  gyrations  of  their  blind  chase.  Kaoul's  feet 
hung  over  the  edge  of  tl  e  clitf  and  bathed  iu  that  void  whirh 
is  peopled  by  vertigo  and  challenges  annihilation. 

When  the  moon  was  entirely  risen  and  shone  lovingly  on 
the  neighboring  jteaks ;  when  the  watery  mirror  was  iHtuiii- 
iiated  throughout  its  fidl  extent;  and  when  the  little  red  lights 
had  pierced  through  the  black  masses  of  the  ship,  Athio 
collected  all  his  ideas,  and  all  his  courage,  and  said  to  his 
son : 

••  (iod  has  made  all  that  we  see,  Racjiil ;  he  lias  also  maile 
us,  p<i.r  atoms  amid  this  mighty  universe.  We  shine  like 
yonder  lights  and  stars;  we  sigh  like  yonder  waves;  we  sufter 
like  yonder  huge  ships  chat  wear  out  their  strength  in  buffet- 
ing the  billows,  obedient  to  the  wind  that  hurries  tiiem  to  their 
goal,  as  tlie  breath  of  God  hurries  us  to  a  haven.  Everything 
loves  life,  Uaoul,  and  every  living  thing  is  beautiful." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  monsieur,''  answered  Kaoul,  "  the  spectarle 
before  us  is  very  beautiful." 

"What  a  noble-souled  man  is  D'Artagnan!"  exclaimed 
Athos,  suddenly,  "  and  what  a  rare  blessing  it  has  b-^en  that  I 
have  been  su|. ported  during  a  lifetime  by  such  a  friend.  Ah! 
Kaoul,  a  friend  like  that  is  what  has  been  lackin<'  in  vour 
life."  °         ^ 

"I  have  lacked  a  friend  like  that?"  repeated  the  young 
man,  in  surprise. 

"  M.  de  (;ui(die  is  a  charming  comrade."  rejoined  the  count, 
coldly;  "but  I  believe  that  in  the  age  we  live  in,  men  are 
more  i)reoccu])ie(l  with  their  own  interests  and  their  own 
pleasures  than  they  were  in  my  time.  You  have  preferred  a 
secluded  life;  you  have  done  well,  perhaps,  but  you  have 
lo.st  some  of  your  strength  in  it.  We  four,  severea  from  those 
delicate  refinements  in  which  you  take  so  much  deli-dit, 
opposed  a  mudi  more  vigorous  resistance  to  misfortune  than 
you  seem  .able  to  do  —  " 
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'•  I  do  not  interrupt  yon,  m^^nsionr,  to  tell  you  that  I  liad  a 
liriid,  and  that  that  friend  is  M.  de  <; niche.  Certainly,  he  is 
a; lid,  generous,  and  attached  to  me,  though.  Hut  I  have  lived 
i::ider  the  guardianship  of  another  friendship,  monsieur,  as 
-in.ug  and  as  priceless  as  that  of  which  you  have  spoken, 
t'ii-  it  is  yours." 

••  No,  I  have  not  been  a  friend  to  you,  Raoul."' 

••  Why  not,  monsieur  ?  " 

••  Hcause  I  gave  you  cause  to  Iwlieve  that  life  haa  only  one 
lir..;  ljt;c;iuse  being,  alas!  naturally  sad  and  austere,  I  have 
in  vdur  case  — without  lutending  it,  (iod  knows  —  pruned 
au;iy  the  joyous  buds  that  spring  forth  incessantly  from  the 
tiv,.  (,f  youth  ;  because,  in  a  word,  I  repent  now  that  I  did  not 
nain  you  to  be  an  expansive,  boisterous,  even  dissipated  man." 

■  [  know  why  you  are  saying  this,  monsieur.  But  you  are 
iiig.  It  is  not  you  who  have  made  me  what  I  am;  it  was 
it   love  whicli  clutched  me  at  a  time  when  Ixjys  have  only 

liiHiis.itions;  it  was  that  constancy  which  with  others  is  a 
h, il.it,  but  with  me  is  inlicrent  in  my  nature.  I  believed  that 
I  siiuuld  always  be  what  i  was;  I  believed  that  God  had  i)laced 
11. •■  in  a  path  all  smooth  and  straight,  lined  with  fruit  and 
tl  .Acrs.  I  felt  that  your  vigilance  and  .strength  were  over  me, 
iMil  1  felt  vigilant  and  strong.  Nothing  prepared  me  for  the 
tuiiiri'.  I  fell  once,  and  that  fall  deprived  me  of  courage  for 
;tll  my  life.  I  speak  the  truth  when  I  say  that  I  am  the  source 
nt  iiiy  own  ruin.  Oh!  no,  monsieur.  Whatever  happiness  I 
Imw  had  in  the  past,  whatever  hoi)e3  I  may  have  had  in  the 
i  11  lie,  are  due  to  you.  No,  I  have  no  fault"  to  find  with  life 
-^11'  li  as  you  shaped  it  for  me.     I  bless  and  love  you  ardently." 

■  My  dear  Kaoul,  your  words  comfort  :.ie.  They  tell  me 
V  u'  actions  will  be  somewhat  guided  by  consideiatioii  for  me 
ill  tilt'  time  to  come." 

•  Will  be  so  ent    ely,  monsieur." 

••  Maoul,  what  I  liave  never  done  hitherto  in  your  regard,  I 
-i  ill  do  henceforward.  I  shall  be  your  friend  rather  than  your 
I  i  M  1-.  When  you  return,  we  will  live  in  perfect  confidence, 
ii'-itad  of  living  like  prisoners.     And  you  will  retiu'n  soon?" 

• '  ertainly,    monsieur.       Such    an    expedition    cannot   last 

lull','.'' 

■   riien  you  will  return  soon,  Raoul;  and  in  place  of  living 
11"  i'Tately  on  our  income,  I  will  give  you  the  capital  of  my 
t>iat('s.     It  will  be  sufTicipiit  (o  ojien  a  career  for  you   in  the 
Vol.  III.  -28 
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world  until  my  death,  and  you  will,  I  hope,  ulTonl  me  bef.uv 
that  time  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  uiy  race  is  uui 
likely  to  become  extinct." 

"  Every  command  of  yours  shall  be  obeyed,"  answered  Kaoul, 
in  a  state  of  great  agitation.  •   .     . 

"  Your  duty  as  aide-de-camp  should  not  lead  you  into  too 
hazardous  enterprises,  Raoul.  Your  viUur  is  proved;  every 
one  knows  what  you  are  under  fire.  Remember  that  the  8..it 
of  war  waged  by  the  Arabs  is  a  war  of  ambuscades  and  assas- 
sination."' 

"  So  I  have  been  told,  monsieur." 

'<  There  is  never  much  glory  in  falling  in  an  ambuscade.  Suth 
a  death  is  usually  the  result  of  rashness  or  thoughtlessness. 
Often  there  is  no  regret  for  the  victim  of  an  ambuscade.  Now, 
those  who  die  uuregrcttcd,  Raoul,  die  uselessly.  Moreover, 
the  conqueror  laughs,  and  men  like  us  should  not  give  stupid 
inlidels  a  chance  to  triumph  because  of  our  faults.  You  undrr- 
stand  what  I  mean,  Raoul  ?  God  forbid  that  I  should  exhort 
you  to  shrink  from  battle  !  " 

"  I  am  naturally  prudent,  monsieur,  and  I  have  had  great 
good  fortune,"  answered  Raoul,  with  a  smile  that  froze  the 
poor  father's  heart,  for  the  young  man  added  hastily  : 

"  I  have  been  in  a  score  of  battles,  and  I  have  only  one  sin- 
gle scratch  to  show  for  all  of  them." 

"You  mu3t  also  think  of  the  climate,"  continued  Atlios. 
«  Fever  is  a  very  unpleasant  endiug.  Saint  Louis  used  to  pray 
to   God   to  send  him   an   arrow  or  the   plague   rather   than 

fever." 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  by  being  temperate  and  taking  reasonable 

exercise  — "  •     j        .. 

«'  M.  de  Beaufort,"  interrupted  A-thos,  "  has  promised  me  to 
forward  his  despatches  to  France  every  fortnight.  As  his  aide- 
de-camp,  you  will  have  charge  of  them.     You  will  not  forget 

me,  will  you  ? "  ,       ,  ,     ^  i 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,  mousieur,"  said  Raoul,  hardly  able  to  speak 

from  emotion. 

"  And  finally,  as  you  are  a  good  Christian  —  as  I  hope  1  ain 
—  you  must  put  yourself  und-  r  the  special  protection  of  God 
and  of  your  guardian  angel.  Piomise  that,  should  any  mis- 
fortune befall  you,  you  will  think  of  me  first  of  all." 

«  First  of  all.     Oh  !  yes." 

"  And  that  you  will  call  for  me." 
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•  Till  mediately." 

•  I)()  you  ever  dream  of  me,  Eaoul  ?  " 

'  F-vory  ni^lit,  monsieur.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  see 
1  in  my  dreams,  calm  and  jfentle,  with  your  hand  stretched 
r  mv  head ;  and  that  was  why  I  used  to  sleep  so  soundly  — 

■nin-'/i/." 

•  We  love  each  other  so  intensely,"  said  the  count,  "  that  I 
I  ([uite  sure  a  part  of  our  two  souls  will  mutually  journey 
•!i  us,  dwelling  with  us  wlierever  we  dwell.  When  you  are 
1,  Kaoul,  1  feel  that  my  heart  will  be  plunged  in  sadness, 
1  when,  at  thought  of  me,  a  smile  lights  up  your  counte- 
iicc,  be  sure  that  a  ray  from  that  brightness  will  travel  to 
iit  up  mine." 

•  I  do  not  promise  to  be  joyous,"  replied  the  young  man  ; 
lilt  rest  assured  that  not  an  hour  shall  pass  without  my 
liking  of  you  ;  not  an  hour,  exce))t  I  am  dead."' 
\thos  could  no  longer  control  himself;  he  threw  his  arms 
lit  his  .son's  neck,  and  embraced  him  with  all  the  strength 
his  heart.  Moonlight  had  given  jdace  to  twilight,  a 
It'll  band  was  ascending  above  the  horizon,  heralding  the 

i  Kiach  of  day.  Athos  threw  liis  cloak  about  Raoul's 
mlders,  and  led  him  towards  the  city,  in  which  porters 
i>'  running  about  with  their  burdens,  like  ants  in  some  vast 

■  liill. 

At  the  end  of  the  plateau  which  Athos  and  Raoul  were  qnit- 
:,  they  saw  a  black  shadow  wavering  undecidedly  and  ap- 
riitly  ashamed  of  being  seen.     It  was  Grimaiu',  who,  being 

■  asy  about  his  master,  had  tracked  him  and  was  now  await- 
'  his  appearance. 

Why,  (rrimaud,  what  ar-  you  doing  here?"  cried  Raoul. 
'•Ill-  have  you  come  to  tell  us  it  is  time  to  depart  ?  " 

•  -Vlone  ?  "  answered  Grimaud,  pointing  to  Raoul,  and  look- 
in  r  ipproachfully  at  Athos,  which  was  in  itself  proof  of  his 
111  iMial  agitation. 

Vou  are  right!"  cried  the  count.  "No,  Raoul  shall  not 
li  at  alone.  He  shall  not  remain  on  a  foreign  soil,  with  no 
fi:-:i(l  t(j  console  him  and  remind  him  of  all  that  he  loved." 

I  ?  "  said  Grimaud. 

•  Vou  ?  Yes,  yes  I  "  exclaimed  Raoul,  moved  to  the  very 
(Ifj  ths  of  his  soul. 

■  Alas!"   murmured  Athos,   "you   are  very   old,  my  dear 

dliliiiiud.''' 
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'•So  iiiiich  tlio  bottor,"  ropliiMl  tlio  latt«T,  with  a  tlepth  of 
feeling  an<l  iiitclligfiicc  iini)i)ssil)le  t<>  dcsi  ril)C. 

"  Hut  tlip  eiiiharkatioii  is  now  going  on,  and  you  are  not 
leadv,''  said  Uaoul. 

"  Ves,"  answered  (Jriniand,  sliowing  tiie  keys  of  his  trunks 
mixed  witli  tliose  of  his  young  master. 

"  r.ut,"'  ohjoeted  Kaoul,  "you  cannot  leave  M.  le  Comtfi 
ahme  in  this  fashion?  You  have  never,  certainly,  left  him 
before."' 

tlrimaud  turned  his  dim  eyes  on  Athos,  as  if  he  were  weigh- 
ing tlie  strength  of  each  of  tiicm  in  turn. 
The  count  did  not  speak. 
"  M.  le  ("omto  wishes  it,"  said  Grimaud. 
Athos  made  a  sign  of  asSjCnt. 

At  that  moment  all  the  drums  beat  in  unison  aiul  the  clar- 
ions filled  tlie  air  with  their  inspiring  notes.  The  rf'giinents 
that  were  to  form  part  of  the  expedition  began  delili  ig  from 
the  city. 

There  were  five  of  them,  each  composed  of  forty  companies. 
The  Regiment  Iloyal  was  in  the  van,  easily  recognized  by  its 
white  unifiu-m  witli  blue  facings,  ''"le  regimental  colors,  q-ar- 
tered  crosswise,  violet  and  purple  with  a  sprinkling  of  golden 
fleur-de-lis,  allowed  the  white-colored  banner,  with  its  fleur-de- 
lised  cross,  to  Hoat  above  all  the  others.  Musketeers  on  the 
flanks,  with  their  forked  sticks  in  their  hands  aiid  their 
mu.skets  on  their  shoulders;  pikemen  in  the  centre,  with 
their  lances  fourteen  feet  long,  inarched  gayly  to  the  trans- 
ports which  were  to  take  them  to  their  several  vessels.  The 
regiments  of  Ticardy,  ISavarre,  Normandy,  and  the  Royal- 
Vaisseau  came  next. 

M.  de  Beaufort  proved  that  he  knew  well  how  to  select  his 
soldiers.  He  himself  might  be  seen  in  the  distance,  closing 
up  the  line  of  march  in  the  midst  of  his  staff.  A  full  nour 
would  have  to  elai)se  befoie  he  could  reach  the  sea. 

Kaoul  moved  slo\\  ly  towards  the  beach,  since  he  would  not 
have  t(!  embark  until  t!i3  prince  did  so.  Grimaud,  boiling 
with  all  the  ardor  of  youtii,  was  having  Raoul's  baggage 
carried  to  the  flag-ship.  ^  Athos,  his  arm  linked  with  that  of 
the  son  ho  was  about  to  lose,  was  sunk  in  a  gloomy  reverie, 
deaf  to  all  the  bustle  and  uproar. 

Suddenly  an  otHce-  of  M.  de  Beaufort  rode  up  to  iuform 
them  that  the  duke  wished  to  see  Raoul  at  his  side. 
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•■  Have  the  goodness  to  say  to  the  prinre,  monsieur,"  cried 
t't;.  voiiuK  man,  "  that  I  request  him  to  allow  me  to  spend  thi.s 
l;i  ;r  witii  .M.  le  Oomte." 


N 


Ml,  no,"'  inteniipted  Atlios,  "  an  aide-de-camp  cannot  leave 
!i:>  Ljcneral  in  this  fashion.      '^' —  *'■ 
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!i:>  Ljcneral  in  this  fashion.  Have  tln^  goodness  to  say  to  the 
;iii!ice,  monsieur,  that  the  viscount  wiil  be  with  him  immedi- 
a''''v." 

The  oHicer  galloped  away. 

••  Whether  we  part  here  or  yonder,"  added  the  count,  "  the 
<i  I'lration  will  he  the  same." 

Ill'  carefully  dusted  his  son's  doublet,  and  jiassed  his  hand 
(IV,  r  his  liead  wliile  walking  by  his  side. 

••  Hold,"  said  he,  ''you  will  need  money.  .M.  de  Heaufort  is 
ai  I  iistomed  to  live  in  magnificent  style,  and  I  am  certain  you 
will  wish  to  purchase  horses  and  arms  in  the  country  you  are 
ijuiii.,'  to,  where  they  are  excessively  costly.  Now,  since  you  are 
IK  11  her  in  the  service  of  the  King  nor  of  .M.  de  Heaufort,  but 
ai  •  --imply  a  volunteer,  you  need  not  expect  eitlier  piiy  or  lar- 
.:<"cs.  I  am  anxious  that  you  shnuld  want  for  nothing  at 
I'jiilgolli.  Here  are  two  hundred  pistoles.  Spend  them, 
i;  iMiil,  if  you  desire  to  please  me." 

iiaoid  presseil  his  father's  hand  and  at  the  turn  of  a  street 
tlifv  saw  M.  de  Heaufort.  He  was  mounted  on  a  splendid 
iiiiiict.  which  curveted  gracefully  in  resjwnse  to  the  applause 
u\'  I  lie  women  of  the  city.  The  duke  called  Raoul,  and  offered 
lii^  liaud  to  the  count.  He  spoke  to  him  at  length,  and  so 
>\  iiil>athetically  that  the  poor  father's  heart  was  somewhat 
cniiiforted. 

Nevertheless,  ioth  father  and  son  knew  that  at  the  end  of 
til'  r  march  was  to  be  the  climax  of  their  agony.  It  was  a  terri- 
li!<'  moment  when  the  sohliers  and  sailors  exchanged,  when 
alii  lit  to  leave  the  beadi,  the  last  kisses  with  their  families  and 
fri'iids  ;  one  of  those  supreme  moments  when,  in  spite  of  azure 
>l:i'  s  and  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  the  balmy  air, 
;i!i  1  the  sweetness  of  the  life  circulating  in  the  veins,  every- 
tliiM^  ajtpears  black,  everything  appears  bitter,  everything 
sn.-csts  doubts  of  God,  even  when  speaking  by  God's  own 
uit.'ith. 

li  was  the  custom  for  the  admiral  and  his  suite  to  be  the 
liM  to  embark;  the  cannon  was  waiting  to  announce  with  its 
i"i:i!idable  voice,  then,  that  the  leader  had  placed  hi:  foot  on 
l>";ird  his  vessel. 
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Athos,  for'^'otful  of  both  admiral  and  flpct.  and  of  his  own 
di<:nity  as  a  strong'  man,  opened  his  arms  to  his  son,  ami 
rhispt'd  him  convulsively  to  his  breast. 

"Come  on  hoard  with  ns,"  said  tie  dnke,  very  much  al- 
fected;  '•  you  will  have  a  full  half  hour  more." 

"  No,"'  replied  .Vthos  ;  "  I  have  said  farewell  once,  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  it  again."' 

"Then  embark,  viscount,  embark  at  once,"  added  tli." 
prince,  wishing  to  spare  the  tears  of  these  two  men  wIk^sc 
hearts  were  bursting. 

Ami  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father  and  the  strength  of  a 
Porthos,  he  took  llaoul  up  in  his  arms  and  i)laced  him  in  the 
boat,  the  oars  of  which,  at  a  signal,  were  at  once  dipped  m 
the  waves. 

"  Adieu  I  "  cried  Haoul. 

Athos  answered  only  by  a  sign ;  but  he  felt  as  if  something 
were  burning  his  hand  :  it  was  (irimaud"s  reverent  kiss,  the 
last  farewell  of  a  faithful  servant.  The  kiss  given,  (Jrimaud 
leaped  from  the  stejis  of  the  mole  into  a  two-oared  yawl, 
wliich  was  towed  by  a  lighter  served  by  twelve  galley-oars. 

Athos  sat  down  on  the  mole,  stunned,  deaf,  forsaken. 
Every  second  robbed  him  of  one  of  the  lineaments,  one  of 
the  features,  of  the  pale  face  of  his  son.  He  and  llaoul  wcie 
still  one,  and  with  arms  relaxed  ;in(l  haggard  eyes  and  open 
mouth,  he  looke.l  like  him,  thought  like  him,  and,  like  him, 
was  almost  stupefied. 

The  sea  gradually  carried  away  boats  and  faces  to  that  far- 
away limit  where  man  is  but  a  point  ami  love  but  a  memory. 

Athos  saw  his  son  climbing  the  ladder  of  the  tlag-ship,  saw 
him  leaning  against  the  rigging,  and  so  posted  that  he  might 
always  be  in  view  of  his  father.  In  vain  thundered  the 
cannon,  in  vain  rose  from  the  ships  a  loud,  prolonged  cheer 
from  the  fleet  answered  from  the  shore  with  vociferous  accla- 
mations, in  vain  did  the  shouting  try  to  deafen  the  father's  ears, 
in  vain  did  the  smoke  try  to  hide  the  goal  of  all  his  aspira- 
tions ;  he  had  eyes  for  nothing  but  Raoul  until  the  hist 
moment,  until  he  vanished  like  an  imperceptible  atom,  passing 
from  black  to  pale,  from  pale  to  white,  from  white  to  nothing, 
long  after  the  lordly  ships  and  swelling  sails  had  vanished 
from  the  gaze  of  the  spectators. 

About  noon,  when  the  sun  was  tilling  all  space  with  his 
most  dazzling  rays,  and  the  tops  of  the  masts  were  hardl) 
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ripil  above  the  inoamlesrent  sea,  Athos  l)elieM  a  soft,  at-nal 
•   tloatiiiK  ill  the  atinosphcie,  a  mist  that  inelt.'d  away  as 
as  seen:   it  was  tlie  siiwike  of  a  caimoi.  which   De   Keau- 
hiid  ordered  to  be  tired  as  a  hist  sahite  to  France. 
1  hen  Athob  returned  slowly  and  painfully  to  his  inn. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

AMOXO    WOMEN. 

1>Artaonav  was  unable  to   hide   liis  feelings  as  success- 
y  from  his  friends  as  he  would  have  wished.     The  stoical 
li.T,  the  impassive  man-at-arms,  vanciuished  by  fears  and 
,  oi'nens,  was  for  a  time  the  captive  of  human  weakness. 
„.n  he  had   stilled   the  beating  of   '  '.s  heart  and  calmed 
agitation  of  his  nerves,  he  turned  to  his    lackey,  a  taoi- 
.11  ifervitor  always  on  the  watch,  so  as  to  obey  the  (pucker. 
■  Kabaud,"  said  he,  "  you  know  that  I  nuist  travel   thirty 
L  lies  a  day." 
\'ery  well,  captain,"  answered  Rabaud. 
\iid   from   that  moment  ITArtagnan,  who,  like  a  genuinfl 
•Mur,  was  really  a  part  of  his  horse  when  in  the  .sa.hlle, 
i-iiger  bothered  his  head  about  anything,  or  rather  bothered 
,1  Mint  everything.  . 

II..  wondered  why  the  King  was  recalling  hiin  ;  why  the 
!;    1  Mask  had  ilung  a  silver  dish  at  Raoul  s  feet. 

As  to  the  first  question,  he  knew  only  too  well  that,  if  the 
K:  v  recalled  him,  it  was  because  the  King  could  not  help 
himself  ;  he  knew,  too,  that  the  King  must  have  an  irresistible 
in.  'ination  to  hold  a  private  conversation  with  one  whom  the 
]..  -cssionof  a  great  secret  placed  on  a  level  with  the  most 
p\V.ted  personages  in  the  realm.  But  as  to  knowing  ex- 
it.^.v  what  the  King  wanted,  U'Artagnan  was  completely  at 

fa.l't. 

(In  the  other  hand,  the  musketeer  was  no  longer  in  any 
(In  l,t  as  to  the  reason  which  had  impelled  the  unfortunate 
ri,  lippe  to  reveal  his  disposition  and  his  birth.  Philippe, 
lined  forever  under  his  iron  mask;  Philippe,  exiled  to  a 
c..;utry  where  the  men  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  the 
sla  PS  of  the  elements  ;  Philippe,  deprived  even  of  the  society 
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of  D'Artagnan,  who  had  lavished  on  liim  all  kinds  of  resneft 
ful  and  delicate  attentions,  —  i'hilippe  had  notliing  to  look 
f.. -ward  to  in  this  world  but  terrors  and  misfortunes,  and,  de- 
spair beginning  to  gnaw  his  heart,  he  had  resolved  to  spread 
abroad  his  lamentations,  in  hopes  that  his  revelations  might 
nise  up  for  him  an  avenger. 

''"he  manner  in  which  the  musketeer  had  narrowly  escaped 
ki.iing  Ins  two  best  friends,  the  fate  which  had  so  strangely 
made  Athos  a  sharer  in  the  great  secret,  the  farewell  of  Jlaoul, 
the  obscurity  of  that  future  which  threatened  to  end  in  sad- 
ness and  death  —  all  this  filled  him  with  melan  dioly  forebod- 
ings, forebodings  he  could  not  scatter  now,  as  he  could  have 
done  once,  by  breaking  into  a  gallop. 

And  then  D'Artagnau's  thoughts  wandered  to  his  outlawed 
friends,  I'urthos  and  Aramis.  He  saw  them  pursued  and  flee- 
ing, both  utterly  ruined,  both  the  laborious  architects  of  for- 
tunes they  were  now  about  to  lose  ;  and,  since  the  King  always 
called  for  his  man  of  execution  in  his  moments  of  vengeance 
and  rancor,  D'Artagnan  trembled  at  the  thought  of  receiving  a 
commission  that  must  make  his  heart  bleed. 

Sometimes  on  riding  \\\)  a  steei),  when  the  overspent  steed 
was  breathing  hard  from  his  nostrils  and  heaving  his  sides,  the 
captain  could  meditate  more  f'-eely,  and  then  his  mind  turned 
on  that  prodigious  genius,  crafty  and  intriguing,  of  an  Ara- 
mis, a  genius  the  like  of  which  Inid  been  produced  only 
twice  during  the  Fronde  and  the  civil  war.  Soldier,  priest, 
diplomatist,  at  once  ambitious  and  cunning,  Aramis  had 
never  used  the  good  things  of  life  except  as  stepping-stones  to 
the  bad.  Generous  in  spirit,  though  not  high  in  heart,  he  did 
evil  solely  for  the  purpose  of  shining  a  little  more  brilliantly. 
And  now,  at  the  closd  of  his  career,  just  when  he  was  about  to 
reach  his  goal,  he  liad,  like  the  patrician  Fieschi,  taken  one 
false  step,  and  fallen  from  the  plank  into  the  sea  forever. 

Hut  Porthos,  the  kind-hearted  and  innocent  Porthos  !  Por- 
thos  hungry,  Mousqueton  without  his  gold  lace,  and  both, 
perhaps,  in  prison  ;  Pierrefonds  and  Bracieux  razed  to  the 
ground,  dishonored  to  the  very  timber  of  their  forests,  —  every 
thought  of  the  catastroplie  was  a  torture  to  I")"Artagnan  that 
made  him  bound  like  his  horse  when  stung  by  a  gadfly  under 
the  foliage  where  it  had  sought  shelter. 

But  a  man  of  sjiirit  is  never  entirely  prostrated  if  hf 
exposes  his  body  to  every  kind  of  fatigue,  aud  uever  does  the 
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man  who  is  sound  in  body  find  his  life  entirely  lacking  in 
(■■ijoyraent  if  his  mind  be  employed.  When  D'Artagnan,  who 
always  kept  on  galloping  as  well  as  thinking,  alighted  in  Paris, 
h\<  muscles  were  as  supple  and  elastic  as  those  of  the  athlete 
who  has  been  preparing  for  the  gymnasium. 

The  F'..g  had  not  expected  him  so  soon  and  had  just  started 
en  a  Inmting  expedition  in  the  direction  of  Meudon.  Instead 
(it  following  him,  as  he  would  have  done  once,  D'Artagnan 
had  his  boots  pulled  off,  took  a  bath,  and  waited  till  his 
Miijesty  should  return,  tired  and  dusty.  He  spent  the  next 
five  hours  in  looking  about  him  —  finding  out  the  lay  of 
tlic  land,  as  it  were  —  and  in  arming  himself  against  all  evil 
chances. 

He  learned  that  the  King  had  been  very  gloomy  during  the 
last  fortnight;  that  the  qn.een  mother  was  ill  and  dejected; 
tiiat  Monsieur,  the  King's  brother,  seemed  inclined  to  turn 
pidus;  that  Madame  had  the  vapors;  and  that  M.  de  Guiche 
had  gone  to  one  of  his  estates. 

He  learned  that  M.  Colbert  was  radiant,  that  M.  Fouquet 
!■  uiisalted  a  fresh  doctor  every  day,  who  did  not  cure  him, 
however,  and  that  his  disease  was  not  one  of  those  that  are 
enable  by  physicians,  except  they  be  political  physicians. 

The  King,  D'Artagnan  was  told,  was  most  affectionate  to 
Fiiuquet,  and  hardly  ever  let  him  out  '^f  his  sight.  But  the 
su[i<>rinteudent,  stung  to  the  heart,  like  one  of  those  fine  trees 
which  a  worm  has  punctured,  was  pining  away,  in  spite  of  the 
1  lyal  smile,  that  sun  of  courtier  trees. 

D'Artagnan  was  informed  that  La  Valliere  had  become  in- 
dispensable to  the  King,  and  that,  when  he  did  not  take  her 
I  lilt  hunting,  he  was  in  the  ha'oit  of  writing  to  her  frequently 
—  not  verses  now,  but,  what  was  worse,  prose,  and  whole 
pa  ..'PS  of  it,  too. 

And  so  '<  the  _/?>.«(?  klnf/  In  the  ivorlil"  as  he  was  termed  by 
iho  poetic  Pleiad  of  the  time,  might  be  seen  juHiping  from  his 
saildlc  with  "  iaiiiiitalile  ardor,''  and  scribbling  on  the  crown  of 
h.-  hat  pompous  phrases,  wherewith  M.  de  Saint-Aignan,  aide- 
li  lamp  in  perpetuity,  galloped  to  La  Valliere,  at  the  risk  of 
kiling  his  horse. 

While  this  was  taking  place,  the  stags  and  pheasants  gam- 
In. lied  in  security,  being  hunted  so  indolently  that  it  was 
i  ared  the  art  of  venery  was  in  danger  of  degenerating  at  the 
I  u-nch  court. 
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Then  D'Artagiian  thought  uf  tliiit  hopeless  letter  which  poor 
Raoul  had  written  to  a  woman  'vho  spent  her  life  in  hoping, 
and  since  D'Aitagnan  was  fond  of  phi!o.so[>hizing,  he  resolved 
to  turn  the  King's  absence  to  account  by  conversing  for  a  few 
moments  with  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere. 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  her ;  Louise,  during  tlip 
royal  hunt,  was  promenading  with  some  ladies  in  one  of  the 
galleries  of  the  Palais-Iloyal.  and  it  happened  that  the  captain 
of  the  musketeers  had  to  inspect  the  guards  in  that  very 
quarter. 

D'Artagnan  was  pretty  certain  that  if  he  could  manage  to 
get  an  interview  with  Louise  on  the  subject  of  Raoul,  she 
would  say  something  in  reference  to  the  latter  that  might  give 
hiui  an  opportunity  to  write  a  consoling  .etter  to  the  poor 
exile.  Xow,  if  there  were  any  prospect  of  consoling  him  even 
in  tlie  slightest  degree,  it  would  be  the  very  life  of  two  men 
who  were  very  dear  to  our  captain. 

He  set  (nit,  then,  for  the  place  where  he  was  sure  of  finding 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere. 

When  he  saw  her,  she  was  surrounded  by  a  very  large  circle. 
In  her  apparent  solitude,  the  King's  favorite,  — just  as  if  she 
were  a  queen,  and  more  than  if  she  were  a  queen,  perhaps, — 
received  that  homage  of  which  Madame  had  been  so  jtroud 
when  the  King  had  eyes  only  for  her  and  the  eyes  of  the 
courtiers  had  followed  the  eyes  of  the  King. 

D'Artagnan.  though  he  had  never  been  a  gallant,  was  never- 
theless the  recipient  of  many  attentions  and  civilities  on  the 
part  of  the  ladies.  He  was  always  as  courteous  as  he  was 
brave,  and  his  terrible  I'eputation  had  won  him  as  much  admi- 
ration from  women  as  friendship  from  men. 

Consequently,  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  the  maids  of  honor 
plied  him  with  questions.  Where  had  he  been  ?  What  had 
become  of  him  '.'  How  was  it  they  had  not  .seen  him  cari- 
coling  on  his  tiery  steed  to  the  wondering  admiration  of  the 
spectators  in  the  King's  balcony  ? 

He  replied  that  he  had  come  back  from  the  land  of  oranges. 

The  ladies  burst  out  laughing.  Although  it  was  an  age 
when  everybody  travelled,  yet  it  was  an  age  when  a  journey  of 
three  hundred  leagues  was  a  problem  often  solved  by  death. 

"  From  the  land  of  oranges  ?  "  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Ton- 
nay-( 'harente  ;  "  from  Spnin  ?  " 

"  Hum  I"  ansv. i'red  the  musketeer. 
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"  Then,  from  Malta  ?  "  said  Montalais. 

•'  Mfi  foi,  you  're  nearer  it,  mademoiselle.*' 

•■  From  an  island  ?  "  inquired  La  Valliere. 

"Mademoiselle,"  answered  D'Artagnan,  "  I  will  not  put  you 
\o  the  trouble  of  guessing  further.  1  have  come  from  the 
(cimtry  where  M.  de  Beaufort  has  embarked  on  his  way  to 
Al-iers." 

••  Did  you  see  his  army  ?  "  inquired  several  fair  warriors. 

•  As  plainly  as  I  see  you." 

•  And  his  fleet  ?  " 

•  1  saw  everything."' 

•  Were  any  of  our  friends  there  ?  "  inquired  Mademoiselle 
ill'  Tunnay-Charente,  quietly,  but  yet  in  such  a  way  as  to 
attract  attention  to  a  question  that  was  put  with  a  motive. 

••  Yes,"  answered  D'Artagnan,  "  M.  de   la  Guilloti^re,  x\I.  de 
Ml  uchy,  and  M.  de  Bragelonne." 
La  Valliere  turned  pale. 

••  M.  de  Bragelonne  I "    exclaimed  the  perfidious  Athenaia. 
"  \\  hat  I  has  he  gone  to  the  war  — he,  too  ?  " 
Montalais  trod  on  her  foot,  but  without  result. 
Do  you  know  what  I  think?  "  she  continued  mercilessly, 
lessing  D'Artagnan. 

•  Xo,  mademoiselle  ;  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me." 

■  I  think  that  all  the  men  engaged  in  this  war  are  desperate 
yminsT  men  who  have  been  ill-treated  in  love,  and  who  have 
i; 'n,>  to  Africa  in  hopes  of  finding  black  women  kinder  than 
til.    white  ones  they  have  left  behind." 

■^iiine  of  the  women  laughed.  La  Valliere  changed  color, 
M'  iitalais  coughed  loud  enough  to  wake  the  dead. 

■Mademoiselle,"  observed  D'Artagnan,  "you  make  a  mis- 
tuk'  when  you  speak  of  black  women  at  Djiugelli;  they  are 
m<\  black;  it  is  true  they  are  not  white,  either;  they  are 
veilow." 

••Yellow?" 

•  '  >h,  don't  find  fault  with  it.  It  is  the  finest  color  I  have 
ev.  1  seen  when  matched  with  black  eyes  and  coral  lips." 

■  So  much  the  luckier  for  M.  de  Bragelonne!"  returned 
M  i  it-moiselle  de  Tonnay-Charente,  significantly;  "the  poor 
bn    will  be  consoled  for  his  loss  !  " 

A  profound  silence  followed  these  words. 

It  i,'ave  D'Artagnan  time  to  reflect  that  women,  those  gentle 
^1"    s,  are  more  cruel  to  one  another  than  tigers  or  bears. 
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Athenals  was  not  contented  with  making  La  Valli^re  pale, 
she  was  resolved  to  make  her  red  also. 

Without  much  regard  for  propriety,  she  continued  : 

"  Are  you  aware,  Louise,  that  you  have  a  very  big  sin  on 
your  conscience  ?  " 

"  What  sin,  mademoiselle  ? ''  stammered  the  unfortunate 
creature,  looking  round  for  something  to  lean  against,  and  not 
finding  it. 

"  Why,"  answered  Athenais,  "  that  young  man  was  betrothed 
to  you.     He  loved  you.     Vet  you  repulsed  him.'' 

"  That  is  a  right  every  honest  girl  has,"  said  Montalais, 
mincingly.  "  When  you  know  you  will  not  make  a  man 
happy,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  cast  him  off." 

Louise  did  not  know  whether  she  ought  to  be  pleased  or 
angry  with  a  defender  who  defended  her  in  thi.s  way. 

"  Repulse  !  cast  off  !  Oh,  that 's  all  very  fine,"  returned  Athe- 
nais ;  "  but  that  is  not  the  sin  for  which  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Valli^re  has  to  ask  forgiveness.  Her  real  sin  was  to  send  this 
young  man  to  the  war ;  to  a  war  in  which  he  is  likely  to  be 
killed." 

Louise  pressed  her  hand  on  her  ice-cold  temples. 

"  And  if  he  is  killed,"  continued  this  pitiless  persecutor, 
"you  will  have  killed  him ;  that  is  your  sin." 

Louise,  who  was  ready  to  drop,  tottered  over  and  took  the 
arm  of  D'Artagnan,  whose  face  betrayed  unusual  emotion. 

"  You  wish  to  speak  with  me,  AL  d'Artagnan  ?  "  said  she, 
in  tones  that  faltered  from  anger  and  grief.  "  What  is  it 
you  have  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  walked  with  her  along  the  gallery ;  then,  when 
they  were  out  of  earshot : 

"Mademoiselle  de  Tonnay-Charente,"  he  answered,  "has 
just  expressed  everything  I  had  to  say  to  you,  mademoiselle, 
though  in  a  very  harsh  manner.'' 

She  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and,  struck  to  the  heart  by  this 
fresh  arrow,  she  acted  like  the  poor  bird  which,  when  wounded 
to  the  death,  seeks  the  shade  of  a  thicket  to  die.  She  disap- 
peared through  a  door,  just  as  the  King  was  entering  by 
another.  The  fii  ^t  glance  of  the  prince  was  directed  to  the 
vacant  seat  of  his  mistress ;  not  perceiving  La  Valliere,  he 
frowned.     Then  he  saw  D'Artagnan,  who  bowed. 

"  Ah!  monsieur,"  said  he,  "you  have  made  good  speed  and 
I  am  pleased  with  you," 
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It  was  the  superlative  expression  of  the  royal  satisfaction. 
M;uiy  men  were  ready  afterward  to  face  death  gladly  for  the 
(liiuice  of  hearing  such  words  as  these  fioni  the  King. 

riie  maids  of  honor  and  the  courtiers,  who  had  formed  a 
ii-iH'ctful  circle  around  the  monarch  on  his  entrance,  scattered 
wiicii  they  saw  he  wished  to  talk  in  private  with  his  captain 
ol  the  musketeers. 

The  King,  after  once  more  looking  round  for  La  Valliere, 
se  absence  he  could  not  account  for,  led  D'Artaguan  out  of 
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Wlien  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  curious  ears : 

'•  Well,  M.  d'Artagnan,"  said  he,  "  the  prisoueri"' 

"  In  his  prison,  Sire." 

'•  What  did  he  say  on  the  way  ?  " 

"Xothing,  Sire." 

•'  What  did  he  do  ?  " 

•■  Well,  the  fishermen  who  were  taking  me  to  Saint-Margue- 
rite revolted  and  did  their  best  to  kill  me.  The  —  the  prisoner, 
instead  of  escaping,  defended  me." 

Tlie  King  grew  pale. 

•■  Knough,"  said  he. 

DArtagnan  bowed. 

Lo)iis  strode  up  and  down  his  cabinet. 

'•  Vou  were  at  Antibes,"  said  he,  "  when  M.  de  Beaufort 
was  there  ?  " 

"  Xo,  Sire,  I  was  leaving  when  he  arrived." 

••  Ah  !  " 

Silence  again. 

"  Whom  have  you  seen  in  those  quarters  ?  " 

"A  good  many  people,"  answered  D'Artagnan,  coldly. 

The  King  saw  that  D'Artagnan  did  not  care  to  speak. 

"  I  have  summoned  you,  M.  le  Capitaine,"  said  he,  "  to  pre- 
pare lodgings  for  me  at  Nantes." 

"  At  Nantes  ?  "  cried  D'Artagnan. 

"  In  Bretagne." 

'•  I  know,  Sire,  in  Bretagne.  And  so  your  Majesty  is  setting 
out  on  this  long  journey  to  Nantes  '.' "' 

••  The  States  are  to  assemble  there.  I  have  two  demands  to 
iu;ike  of  them,  and  so  I  wish  to  be  present." 

•  Wlien  do  I  start  ?"  inquired  the  captain. 

•  Fo-night  —  to-morrow  —  to-morrow  night,  for  you  require 
5oine  rest." 
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"  I  have  had  it,  Sire." 

"  Good  !  Well,  this  evening  or  to-njorrow,  at  whatever 
hour  suits  you."' 

D'Artagnan  was  about  to  bow  himself  out;  but  .seeing  th;it 
the  King  was  very  much  embarrassed,  he  advanced  two  steps 
and  said  : 

<'  Does  your  Majesty's  court  go  with  you  ?  " 

"Of  course." 

"Then  you  will  need  the  musketeers.  Sire,  I  presume?" 

And  the  keen  eyes  of  the  captain  compelled  the  King  to 
lower  his. 

"  Take  a  brigade,"  rejilied  Louis. 

"  Is  that  all  ?    Has  your  Majesty  no  further  orders  ?  " 

"No  — Ah  !  — yes  — " 

"  I  am  all  attention." 

"  I  have  been  told  that  things  are  managed  in  a  very  irregu- 
lar fashion  in  the  chateau  at  Nantes.  Vou  will,  therefore, 
establish  the  custom  of  i)lacing  musketeers  at  the  doors  of  the 
chief  dignitaries  I  am  taking  with  me." 

"  At  the  doors  of  the  chief  ones  '.' " 

"  Yes." 

"  As,  for  instance,  at  the  door  of  M.  de  Lyonne  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Of  M.  Lctellier  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Of  M.  de  Brienne  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Of  M.  le  Surintendant?" 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  Very  well,  Sire,  I  shall  start  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  a  few  words  more,  M.  d'Artagnan.  Yon  will  meet  M. 
de  Gesvres,  captain  of  the  guards,  at  Nantes.  Let  your  mus- 
keteers be  at  their  posts  before  his  guards  arrive.  Precedence 
belongs  to  the  first-comer." 

"  Yes.  Sire." 

"  And  if  A[.  de  Gesvres  were  to  question  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Sire  I  M.  de  Gesvres  question  me  !  " 

And  the  musketeer  turned  very  cavalierly  on  his  heels  and 
disapi)eared. 

"  To  Nantes  ! "  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  came  downstairs. 
"  Why  had  he  not  the  courage  to  say  at  once,  '  To  Belle- 
Isle  '  ?  " 
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lust  as  he  had  reached  the  grand  door  one  of  M.  de  Brieune's 
fl-  iks  came  running  after  him. 

••  Hxiiise  me,  M.  d'Artagnan  I  "  he  cried. 

■  What  is  tlie  matter,  M.  Ariste?" 

"  .\n  order  whidi  the  King  has  requested  me  to  give  you.'' 

••  ( )n  yuur  department  ?  "  inquired  the  musketeer. 

•  No,  monsieur,  on  M.  Fouquet'.s.'' 

I)  .Vrtagnan  was  surprised.  He  read  the  order,  which  was 
ill  tlic  King's  handwriting,  and  was  for  two  hundred  pistoles. 

■•  Weil,  well,"  he  thought,  after  courteously  thanking  M.  de 
l'.iit'iine"s  clerk,  "  so  he's  going  to  make  Fouquet  pay  the  ex- 
]. USPS  of  the  journey!  Mordiouj- !  there 's  a  touch  of  Louis 
XL  in  that!  Why  did  he  not  make  the  order  payable  at  the 
cHice  of  M.  Colbert?  Colbert  would  has'e  paid  it  with  such 
pliMSure !  " 

D'Artagnan,  faithful  to  his  principle  of  never  letting  an 
(I'ier  at  sight  grow  cold,  stra-ted  at  once  for  M.  Fouquet's  resi- 
iltiice,  so  as  to  pocket  his  two  hundred  pistoles  as  soon  as 
possible. 


CHAPTER   LXII. 
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TriE  superintendent  had  no  doubt  received  tidings  of  the 
ail  roaching  visit  to  Nantes,  for  he  was  giving  a  farewell 
iliiiiior  to  his  friends. 

What  with  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  the  lackeys  bearing 
ii;-!u's,  and  the  bustling  activity  of  all  P'ouquet's  clerks  every- 
V.  1  •  re  from  the  top  to  the  bf^ttom  of  the  house,  it  looked  as  if 
til'  le  was  soon  to  be  a  considerable  commotion  both  in  the 
ki'  liens  and  offices. 

U.  d'Artagnan  appeared  at  the  offices  with  the  order  in  his 
hand.  He  was  told,  however,  that  it  was  too  late,  and  that 
tlif  cashier's  office  was  closed. 

He  replied  simply  : 

'  On  the  King's  service." 

The  clerk,  rendered  somewhat  uneasy  by  the  serious  air  of  the 
caitain,  answered  that  the  reason  he  gave  was  worthy  of  all  re- 
si"  1 1,  but  the  customs  of  the  house  were  worthy  of  some  respect 
;ii^  1,  and  tlierefore  he  must  beg  him  to  call  again  to-morrow. 
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D'Arta^'iian  roqiipsted  to  be  sltown  into  M.  Foncmet's  pros 
eiice.  Till'  clfi-k  ipplied  that  tlif  siiporiiiteiuleiit  did  not  inter 
ft-re  in  sndi  matters,  and  abi-iplly  shut  the  outer  door  n: 
D'Artagnan's  face. 

The  musketeer  had  been  expecting  some  sueh  climax,  and 
lilaced  his  boot  between  the  door  and  the  door-frame,  so  that 
the  lock  could  not  catch,  and  the  clerk  and  he  aj^ain  were  inw 
to  nose.  Thereupon  the  official  lowered  his  tone  and  said, 
with  a  politeness  that  was  entirely  due  to  fear: 

"  If  you  want  to  speak  with  the  superinteiulent,  monsieur, 
you  must  go  to  the  antechambers  ;  these  are  the  offices,  intu 
which  monseigneur  never  comes.'' 

"  I  am  satisfied  if  you  tell  me  where  they  are,"  replied 
D'Artagnan. 

"  At  the  other  side  of  the  court,"  answered  the  clerk,  de- 
lighted to  be  rid  of  him. 

D'Artagnan  crossed  the  court  and  found  liimself  amid  a 
crew  of  lackeys. 

"  Monseigneur  does  not  receive  at  this  hour,"  he  was  told  by 
a  rascal  who  was  carrying  on  his  head  a  silver-gilt  dish  con- 
taining three  pheasants  and  a  dozen  quail. 

"  Tell  him,"  said  the  captain,  bringing  the  lackey  to  a  stand 
by  laying  hold  of  the  brim  of  the  dish,  "that  I  am  M.  d'Ar- 
tagnan,  captain  of  his  Majesty's  musketeers." 

The  lackey  gave  vent  to  a  cry  of  astonishment  and  disap- 
peared. 

D'Artagnan  followed  him  slowly.     lie  reached  one  of  the 
antechambers  in  time  to  find  M.   Pelisson  there,  looking  very 
pale,  having  just  come  from  the  dining-room  to  inquire  what 
was  the  matter. 
D'Artagnan  smiled. 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,  M.  Telisson.  I  have  come  only  to  get 
an  order  cashed." 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Fouquet's  friend,  breathing  more  freelv. 
And  he  took  the  captain's  hand,  and  led  him  into  the  hall, 
where  a  considerable  number  of   ihe  superintendent's  friends 
weie  sitting  around  a  table,  at  the  head  of  which  sat  Fou(]uet, 
proj)ped  up  by  cushions. 

All  tlie  Epicureans  were  present  —  the  same  who  did  the 
honors  at  Vaux.  and  reflected  such  credit  on  the  intellect  and 
wealth  of  their  patron. 

Joyous  and  devoted  friends,  they  had  not  fled  from  their  pro 
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t>(  '"!■  on  tlie  approach  of  tiie  tenii^st,  and, despite  tiireateninf,' 
Ml  ins  and  earth(|uakes,  there  tliey  were,  smiling  and  cheerfnl, 
;i-  I  iilliful  toliini  in  mist'ortiine  as  the}  had  heen  in  prosperity. 

(hi  the  left  of  the  superintendent  was  Madame  de  Helliere; 
(II  liis  right,  .Madame  Fompiet  ;  as  if,  l)raving  the  world's  laws 
and  lifspising  vidgar  conventionalities,  the  two  guardian  angels 
n.  tills  man  had  come  together  to  sui>i)ort  him  with  their  iuter- 
1.11.  '1  arms  at  this  critical  moment. 

Maiiame  de  lU-lliere  was  pale,  trembling,  respectful,  and 
;ii!' iitive  to  Madame  Fou(piet,  who,  her  hand  clasi)ed  in  her 
lii.  land's,  was  gazing  an.xiously  at  the  door  through  which 
I'l  .-^oii  was  al)out  to  conduct  D'Artagnan. 

lilt'  captain  entered  courteously,  preceding  IVli.s.son.  Then, 
wliru  with  his  infallible  glance  he  had  read  the  meaning  of 
til.'  cxjiressiou  on  every  face,  he  was  seized  with  wonder  and 
U'iiiiuation. 

Kising  up  on  his  armchair,  Fouipiet  said: 

••  I'ardon  me,  M.  d'Artagnan,  for  not  going*out  to  receive 
\pm,  as  you  ha^'e  come  in  the  King's  name." 

And  he  dwelt  on  the  closing  words  with  a  melancholy  firm- 
II'- ;  which  chilled  the  hearts  of  his  friends  with  terror. 

■  Monseigneur,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "  I  have  come  in  the 
Kiii-'s  name,  but  only  to  request  you  to  have  an  order  cashed 
Ini  I  wo  hundred  pLstoles."' 

livery  one  felt  relieved  ;  but  Fouquet's  brow  remained  over- 
(■;i-t  still. 

"Ah!"  he  exclaimed  ;  "you  are  going  to  Nantes,  perhaps, 
iin'iisieur  ? '' 

••  I  do  not  know  where  I  am  going,  monseigneur." 

'■  However,"  -said  Madame  Fou(iuct,  who  had  recovered  her 
(iiii:|iosure,  "you  are  not  in  such  a  hurry,  monsieur,  as  to  pre- 
vt  III  you  from  doing  us  the  honor  of  sitting  down  with  us  for 
11  while." 

'■  .Madame,  it  Avould  indeed  be  a  great  honor  for  me,  but  I 
aiii  M)  pressed  for  time  that,  as  you  see,  I  have  been  forced  to 
the  liberty  of  interrupting  you  at  your  dinner  to  obtain 
iieiit  of  this  order." 

••  Which  will  be  made  in  gold,"  said  Fouquet,  making  a  sign 
t"  i  IS  intendant,  who  went  out,  taking  the  order  with  him. 

■  <  111,"  answered  D'Artagnan,  "  I  was  not  uneasy  about  the 
I'ayiiicnt;  the  house  is  a  good  one." 

A  [lainful  smile  flitted  over  Fouquef.s  pallid  features. 
Voulii.  —  29 
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"  Are  you  in  jiaiii  '."'  inquired  Madame  do  Helli.'re. 

"  Is  Vdur  attack  (oniiuf,'  on  '.' "   inijiiired  Madame  Fouquet. 

"  Tlianit  yini  both,  no,"  answered  tlie  .sni>erintendent. 

"  Vdur  attack'.'  "  asked  l)'Aitaf;naii,  in  his  turn.  <'  Are  you 
ill,  inonsei^Mieur?" 

"I  am  troul)led  witli  tertian  fever;  I  caught  it  after  the 
fete  at  Vaux."' 

"  ("aught  cold  at  night  in  the  grottoes  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  the  result  of  excessive  agitation.'' 

"  It  is  the  result  of  your  too  great  eagerness  to  please  the 
King  by  your  reception  of  him,"  observed  La  Fontaine  tran- 
(piilly,  never  suspecting  that  he  was  talking  treason. 

"  No  on"  can  display  too  great  eagerness  when  he  receives 
his  King,"  answered   Fou(]uet,  gently. 

'•Oh,  .M.  de  la  Fontaine  did  not  mean  to  say  the  contrary," 
interrui)ted  D'Artagnan,  frankly  and  courteously.  ''The  fact 
is,  nionseigneur,  that  your  hospitality  at  Vaux  has  never  been 
equalled." 

.Madame  I'ljiujuet  clearly  showed  by  the  expression  of  her 
face  that,  if  Fou(piet  had  behaved  well  to  the  King,  the  King 
was  behaving  anything  but  well  to  the  minister. 

Hut  D'Artagnan  knew  the  terrible  secret.  He  and  Fouquet 
were  the  only  ones  there  who  knew  it,  and  one  of  them  had 
not  the  courage  to  show  his  pity  for  the  other,  and  the  other 
had  not  the  right  to  complain. 

The  captain,  on  receiving  the  two  hundred  pistoles,  was 
about  to  take  his  leave,  when  Fouipiet,  rising,  seized  a  glass 
and  ordered  one  to  be  given  to  D'Artagnan. 

"To  the  King's  health,  monsieur,"  said  he,  "whatever 
happen !  " 

"And  to  yours,  nionseigneur,  whatever  happen!'^  said 
D'Artagnan,  draining  off  the  glass. 

After  tliese  ominous  words  he  bowed  to  the  company,  who 
rose  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so.  Then  they  listened  until  the 
tramping  of  his  boots  and  the  jingling  of  his  spurs  died  away 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  I  believed  for  a  moment  it  was  myself  and  not  my  money 
he  was  after,"'  said  FoiKptet,  attempting  to  laugh. 

"  You  !  "  cried  his  friends.     "  In  God's  name,  why  ?  " 
"  Oh,"  returned  the  superintendent,  "  let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves, my  dear  brethren  in  Epicurus.     I  would  not  compare 
the  humblesl  sinner  on  the  face  oi   the  earth  to  the  God  wiioiu 
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w.  ;i(l(pre;  but  rpmeinher,  he  jjave  one  day  to  his  friends  a 
hj  i,t  which  wi'  iiiinu'  the  I.ast  Supper,  and  which  w;w  simply 
I  t  iiowell  dinner  like  tliat  which  we  are  having'  at  the  present 

!ll"!lltMlt." 

There  was  a  sorrowful  protest  and  denial   from  every  corner 
nl  I  he  table. 

I 'lose  the  door/'  said  Fouquet. 


!  !, 


servants  then  withdrew. 
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■  My  friends,'  continued  Fouquet,  lowering  his  voice,  "what 
.v,i.  i  formerly?  What  am  I  now'.'  Consult  among  your- 
silt's  and  answer.  A  man  like  me  sinks  when  he  cea.ses  to 
What  shall  wo  say,  tlien,  when  he  really  sinks?     I  have 

nii^'er  either  money  or  credit ;   I   have   no   longer  anything 

powerful  enemies  and  powerless  friends." 

Then,"  cried   Telissdn,  rising  abruptly,  '"since  you  are  so 

k  with  us,  we  should  l)e  frank  ahso.     Yes,  you  are  ruined; 

■over,  you  are  running  to  court  your  ruin.     Halt !    And, 

of  all,  how  nnich  money  have  you  left  ?  " 

■  Seven    hundred  thousand    livres,"  answered  the  superin- 

''■lI'i'Mlt. 

•  I'.iiough  for  bread  I "  murmured  Madame  Fouquet. 

■  iJclavs,"  cried  I'elisson,  "  relays,  and  fly.'' 
•■  Where  ?  " 

To  Switzerland,  to  Savoy,  anywhere,  but  fly." 

•  If  he  fly,"  said  Madame  de   Belliere,  "it  will  be  said  that 
lif     ;is  guilty  and  feared  the  consequences." 

•■  \uil  it  will  be  added  that  I  carried  off  twenty  millions 
li'ii,'  with  me,"  continued  Fomjuet. 

•  W'c  will  draw  up  memoirs  to  justify  you,"  said  La 
l"";i'  line;  "fly." 

•  1  will  stay,"  said  the  superintendent,  "and  besides,  is  not 
i'\.-:   thiug  in  my  favor?  " 

•■  Vou  have  Belle-Isle!"  cried  the  Abbe  Fouquet. 
■•  \nd  it  is  natural  for  me  to  go  there  alter  going  to  Nantes,'' 
.111^   , Med  Fouquet.     "  Patience,  then,  patience!" 

■  i''  It.  what  a  tedious  journey  !  "  said  Madame  Fouquet. 

•  I  know  that  well  ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  "'  answered  Fouquet. 
"  111'  King  has  summoned  me  to  meet  the  States.  I  know 
«»i''  'lis  purj)ose  in  doing  so  is  to  ruin  me.  But  to  refuse  to 
;,'"  v  mid  be  to  show  I  am  afraid." 

'•  A'ell,  I  think  I  have  a  plan  that  will  reconcile  evervthin?." 
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Foiiquet  staled  at  liiin  in  surprise. 

"  But  in  your  c  arriage  as  far  as  Orleans,  in  your  galley  as 
far  as  Nantes.  Vou  will  be  in  a  position  to  defend  yoursolf 
if  you  are  attacked,  to  eseaiJC  if  you  are  threatened.  Vou  will 
carry  your  uiouey  with  you,  to  he  [uepared  for  every  emergency; 
a'^d,  while  Hying,  you  have  done  nothing  but  obey  the  King. 
Then,  reaching  the  sea  whenever  you  wish,  you  will  sail  iov 
Helle-Isle,  and  from  Belle-Isle  you  can  dart  for  whatever  point 
you  eh.oose,  like  the  eagle  which  rushes  into  space  when  he 
has  been  dislodged  from  his  eyrie.'' 

Pelisson's  words  were  approved  unanimously. 

"  Yes,  do  it,"  said  Madame  Fouquet  to  her  husband. 

"  Do  it,"  said  Madame  de  Helliere. 

"  Do  it,  do  it !  "  cried  all  the  friends, 

"  I  will,"  answered  Fouquet. 

"  To-night  •.'  " 

"  In  an  hour  ?  " 

"  Immediately." 

"  With  seven  hundred  thousand  livres  you  will  make  a  new 
fortune,"  said  the  Abbe  Fouquet.  "  What  can  prevent  you 
from  fitting  out  privateers  at   Belle-Isle  ".' "' 

"  And,  if  need  be,  we'll  go  and  discover  a  new  world,"  added 
La  Fontaine,  intoxicated  witli  enthusiasm. 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  this  concert  of  joy  ami 
hope. 

"A  courier  from  he  King!"  announced  the  master  of 
ceremonies. 

A  profound  silence  fell  upon  the  company,  as  if  the  message 
brought  by  the  courier  were  but  the  answer  to  all  the  plans  that 
had  sprung  into  existence  a  moment  before.  Every  one 
awaited  the  action  of  the  master,  whose  face  was  streaming 
with  perspiration,  and  who  undo\ibtedly,  at  this  moment,  was 
in  a  state  of  high  fever.  Fouquet  passed  into  his  cabinet  to 
receive  his  Majesty's  message.  The  silence  was  so  intense 
in  every  apartment  and  among  the  servants  that  the  vdice 
of  Fouquet  could  be  heard  answering  : 

'•Very  well,  monsiem." 

But  this  voice  was  trembling  from  fatigue,  faltering  fmm 
emotion.  A  moment  later.  Fou(iuet  sumnuined  Oourville,  who 
C'ossed  tlie  gallery,  while  every  one  waited  anxiously  for  what 
should  ha])peu  next. 

At  last  the  superiuteudeut  ai)peared  among  his  guests,  but 
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,r     Thnf  f ,      ^       '  '^"""■"'•'''^  ^^'"^  ^^-'^h  ^'^^i^l^  5'«  l'a<l  left 
tlx  111.     Ihat  face  was  now  wan,  livid,  deathlike.     Like  a  liv- 

-.'  spectre    he  advanced,  wUh  arn.s  extended,  with  parol  ed 
l.i>^,  a  j^host  returned  to  greet  the  friends  of  oth;r  .lavs 

At  tins  spet^tacle  every  one  arose,  every  one  cried  out,  every 
OIK' ran  up  to  Fouquet.  ""»i.,eveiy 

With  a  look  at  I'e'lisson,  he  leaned  on  his  wife  and  grasped 
tl..'  hand  of  Madame  de  iJelliere.  fc,raspea 

,^^  ••^Well  :  •'  he  muttered,  in  a  voice  that  had  nothing  human 

••  I'-or  God's  sake,  what  has  happened  ?  "  he  was  asked 
.|u,iuet   opened    Ins    right    hand,    which    was    damp   and 

no       Helluftle^^l?''""  "l'*^^^  ■^''''^•^""    pounced  'on   iu 
teiioi.     iie  lead  the  following  lines  in  the  Kings  hand  : 

•■•  l>t:Ait  AND   Well-beloved  M.  Fovqvet : 

^  I  Imwhed  thousand  hn-es,  ivhleh  we  nn>d  io<lau  for  our 
'ly-re.  And  a.  .,«  know  ,our  k.altk  Is  not  >jnod  l7Z„ 
til':;;,  ■"""'  ''"'"""-'  "'"'  ""'-"^  ^--  ^o  have  yiu  in  kiJhZ 


The  present  letter  will  serve  as  a  receipt.'  " 


"'Louis. 


A  terrified  murmur  ran  through  the  hall 

••  \\  ell,  then,"  cried  Pelisson,  "  you  have  the  letter  ?  " 

ics,  1  liave  the  receipt." 
"  What  will  you  do,  then  ?  " 
'•  N'othing,  since  I  have  the  receipt  " 
•■  I'.ut  —  "  ^ 

•■'f   r   have    the   receipt   it   is   because   I   have    paid    the 
;;-.v,'  answered   F„u,,uet,  wi,h  a  simplicity  that  spread  con 

sft'Miation  among:  the  spectators 
•;  ,^'""  have  paid  It  ?  "  cried  Madame  Fouquet,  wringing  her 

ii.iiiN  ;..  then  we  are  ruined  ! '"  '^ 

snn"";:Tl,!!'"'''  *•"  t.l>i«.  ^vords  are  useless,"  interrupted   IVlis- 

'•     .    I  he  money  ,s  gone;  hut  there  is  still  life      To  horse 

"""i>''ii,'nour,  to  hor.se!"'  ao  norse, 

^■■;V|,at!  leave  us?"  exclaimed  the  two  women,  wihl  with 

;;  M,mseigneur  by  saving  yourself  you  save  ns.     To  horse  > " 
'Mt  he  cannot  sit  on  a  horse.     Look  at  him  ! " 
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"  Oh,  but  bethink  you  —  "  s<aid  the  intrepid  l\'lisson. 

"  He  is  ri,<;ht,''  murniured  Fouquet. 

"  Monseif:;ntMir  I  niouscigneur  I  "  shouted  (lourville,  runniii,:,' 
up  the  stairs  four  steps  at  a  time  ;  "  monseigneur  ! "' 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "' 

"  I  escorted,  as  you  are  aware,  the  King's  courier  and  tlie 
money." 

"  Ves." 

"  And  when  I  came  to  the  ralais-Koyal,  I  saw  — "' 

"  Take  breath,  you  are  almost  choking,  my  poor  friend." 

"  What  is  it  you  saw  ? ''  cried  every  one,  impatiently. 

"  The  musketeers  mounting  luu-se,"'  said  (lourville. 

"  There  I  "  exclaimed  all  Fouquet's  friends  ;  "  there  !  is  there 
a  moment  to  be  lost'."' 

Madame    "ouquet  rushed  downstairs  to  call  for  her  horses. 

Madame  de  Belliere  ran  down  after  her,  and,  taking  her  in 
her  arms,  said : 

"  Madame,  for  his  sake  and  his  safety's  sake,  control  your- 
self;  do  not  let  any  one  see  that  you  are  alarmed." 

Pelisson  ran  down  to  have  the  carriages  put  to. 

And  all  the  time  the  tearful  and  scared  friends  of  the  su- 
perintendent were  pouring  into  Gourviile's  hat  gold  and  silver, 
their  last  offering,  the  pious  alms  given  to  misfortune  by  pov- 
erty. 

Dragged  along  by  some  and  carried  by  others,  Fouquet  was 
at  length  shut  up  in  his  carriage.  Gourville  climbed  to  the 
box  and  seized  the  reins ;  Pelisson  was  holding  up  Madame 
Fou(iuet,  who  had  fainted. 

Madame  de  Belliere  showed  more  self-control ;  she  was  well 
paid  for  it  —  she  received  Fouquet's  last  kiss. 

Pelisson  found  an  easy  explanation  for  this  hurried  de- 
]ia>'ture  in  the  fa"t  that  the  orders  of  the  King  had  summoned 
his  ministers  to  Nautes. 
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IX  Colbert's  carriage. 

As  Gourville   ha-l    stated,    the  musketeers    were  mounting 

'MI-  horses  and  followiii<,'  their  captain. 

IfArtagnan,  who  did  not  care  to  be  embarrassed  in  his 
veiiientB,  liad  placed  his  bris,'ade  under  the  orders  of  his 
l:"iitenant,  and  had  liimself  set  out  on  post  horses,  bidding  his 
!:■  11  to  use  all  possible  diligence.  However  swiftly  they 
\..\M  ride,  they  could  not  arrive  before  him.  He  had  leisure 
^^:l.;u  passing  through  the  Rue  C'roix-des-Petits-Champs,  to 
II'  tue  an  incident  that  gave  him  much  food  for  thought.  He 
MuvM.  Colbert  leaving  his  house  and  getting  into  a  carriage 
>•  lie -lied  before  the  door.  In  this  carriage  D'.\rtagn;m  observed 
t::  it  there  were  women's  hoods,  and,  as  he  was  naturally  in- 
M  iisitive,  he  wished  to  learn  the  names  of  the  women  hidden 
Innrath  these  hoods. 

Ill  order  to  get  a  look  at  them,  which  was  not  easy,  for  they 
s'.iiiedtobe  very  consequential  persons  indeed,  he"  urged  his 
iiHise  so  close  to  the  carriage  that  his  jack-boot  struck  violently 
a-:iuist  the  mantlet,  shaking  up  everything,  both  the  carriage 
iin  1  Its  contents.  One  of  the  two  terrilied  dames  uttered  a 
1..  lit  cry,  from  which  D'Artagnan  concluded  she  was  young; 
t.i'- other,  a  round  oath,  in  wliich  he  recognized  the  vigorous 
I'i  itfness  which  a  half  a  century    supplies.     Tiie    hoods   fell 

k :  one  of  the  women  was  Madame  Vanel ;  the  other,  the 
liesse  de  Chevreuse. 

D'.Vrtagnan's  look  was  quicker  chan  that  of  the  ladies.  He 
i;"gnized  them,  and  they  did  net  recognize  him;  and  while 
'  v  were  clasping  affectionately  each  other's  hands  and  lauL'h- 
II.    at  their  fright : 

••  WpII  !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  "  the  old  duchess  is  n't  as  partio- 
'11  iv  in  her  friendship-s  as  she  used  to  be.  Pacing  court  to 
<  -'.liert  3  mistress  !     A  bad  omen  for  poor  M.  Fouquet !  " 

And  he  rode  away.  M.  Colbert  entered  the  carriage,  and 
til.'  iiobi  trio  set  out  at  a  slow  pace  for  the  Bois  de  Vin- 
ffiiues. 

After  a  time  IVfadame  de  Chevreuse  set  down  Madame  Vanel 
^1  .'"  '"i,^^'^.";^'s  house,  and  then,  being  alone  with  Colbert,  she 
coiivcibc.i  v,-itii  liiUi  uuriny  iueir  drive,     indeed,  the  couversa- 
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tional  resoui'fos  of  tliut  doar  duchess  were  inexhaustible,  and 
as  shealwavs  sixikcill  of  tlie  absent  and  well  of  those  present, 
slie  was  vi'iy  amusing,  and  usually  loft  a  good  impression  be- 
hind her. 

Slie  inforniod  Colbert  what  a  great  minister  he  was,  —  a  fact 
of  which  he  had  been  ignorant  before,  —  and  what  a  nonentity 
FoiKiuct  wa-.  sure  to  be  v.'ry  soon.  She  jjromised  that,  when 
he  was  superintendent,  she  woulu  rally  the  old  nobility  around 
him,  and  arked  him  what  degree  of  prominence  it  might  be 
j\idicious  to  allow  to  La  Valliere.  She  praised,  blamed,  and 
bewildered  him.  She  levealed  the  secret  of  so  many  secrets 
that  Colbert  feared  for  a  moment  he  was  ho'ding  a  conference 
with  tlie  devil.  Siie  proved  to  him  that  she  held  the  Colbert 
of  to-day  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand,  just  as  she  had  held  the 
Fouipu't  of  yesterday. 

And  when  he  innocently  inquired  why  she  hated  the  super- 
intendent so  bitterly  she  retorted  : 

"Whv  do  you  hate  him  yourself?" 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  "  in  politics  different  systems  produce 
differences  among  men.  M.  Fouquet's  system  has  appeared  to 
me  to  be  totally  opposed  to  the  King's  interests." 

She  interrupted  him : 

«  Well,  I  do  not  care  to  speak  of  M.  Fouquet  any  further. 
The  journey  of  the  King  to  Nantes  will  dispose  of  him.  M. 
Fouquet  is  for  me  and  for  you,  too,  a  man  of  the  past." 

Colbert  did  not  answer. 

"  When  the  King  returns  from  Nantes,  he  will  begin  search- 
ing round  him  for  a  pretext,"'  continued  the  duchess,  "  and  he 
will  find  that  the  States  did  not  behave  well,  made  too  few 
sacrifices.  The  States  will  answer  that  the  taxes  are  too 
heavy,  and  that  the  sui)erintendent  has  ruined  them.  The 
King  will  lay  the  blame  on  M.  Fouquet,  and  then-—" 

"  And  then  ?  "  said  Colbert. 

"  Oh,  he  will  be  disgraced.     Ts  it  not  your  own  opinion  ?  " 

Colbert  flashed  a  glance  at  the  duchess  which  meant : 

«  If  nothing  happen  to  him  except  being  disgraced,  it  wil! 
not  be  your  fault." 

"  You  must,"  the  duchess  hastened  to  say,  "hold  a  position 
that  marks  you  out  from  other  men,  ]\I.  Colbert.  Do  you  know 
of  any  one  who  can  come  between  you  and  the  King  after  M. 
Fouquefs  fall  ?  " 

"  i  do  uot  understand  }uu,'  ae  auswcrea. 
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"  You  will  understand  me.     What  are  your  ambitions  ?  " 
'■  r  have  none." 

■  Tlien  there  was  no  advantage  in  bringing  about  the  super- 
iiitpndent'.s  downfall,  M.  Colbert.     You  are  talking  nonsej'se." 
"  I  have  had  the  honor  of  saying  to  you,  madanie  —  "' 
"  Yes,  yes,  the  King's  interest ;  supposing,  hcwever,  we  speak 
(if  vours." 
•'•  Mine  consists  in  attending  to  the  affairs  of  his  Majesty." 
••  Answer  honestly.      Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  want  to  ruin 
M.  Fouquet?"' 
••  Madame,  I  do  not  want  to  ruin  anybody." 
"  Tiien  I  cannot  understand  why  you  bought  from  me,  and 
;it  such  an  extravagant  price,  Mazarin's  letters  concerning  M. 
Fmujuet.     And  I  cannot  understand,  either,  why  you  laid  these 
IttttTs  under  the  eyes  of  the  King." 
Colbert,  taken  aback,  stared  at  the  duchess  uneasily. 
••  Madame,"'  said  he,  "  I  understand  still  less  why  you  should 
ivproach  me,  after  having  got  the  money  for  doing  so." 

'•  Even  if  you  cannot  have  what  you  wish,  it  is  natural  to 
wish  to  have  what  you  wish.'' 
••  Perhaps  that  is  the  situation  at  present." 
'•  Eh  ?  you  cannot  —  " 

•'  1  cannot,  1  confess,  control  certain  influences  near  the  King." 
'•  That  take  M.  Fouquet's  part  ?    Name  them.     Hold  on,  I  "11 
\i-\\>  you.'" 
"  Do  so,  madame." 
••  La  Yalliere  ?  " 

■■Oh,  she  has  little  influence  and  no  knowledge  of  affairs. 
Ui'sides,  M.  Fouquet  has  paid  court  to  her." 
'•  So  if  she  defend  him  she  accuses  herself;  eh  ?" 
•'  I  believe  so." 

•■  But  there  is  yet  another  influence,  is  there  not  ?  " 
••  And  a  very  important  one,  too." 
'•  The  ([ueen  mother '.'  " 

■■  Ves,  her  Majesty  favors  M.  Fouquet  to  a  degree  that  is 
vn  V  jirejudicial  lo  her  son's  interests." 
■•  D.)  not  believe  it,"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  smile. 
■Oh,''  answered  Colbert,  incredulously,  "I have  had  such 
^'•■h1  reason  to  know  what  I  say  is  true!" 
■'  Was  true  formerly  ?  '" 

••  V>'s,  and  recently,  at  Yaux."  

'•  I'euple  change  tlieir  minds,  my  dear  11.  Colbert.      What- 
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pvt'i-  tlie  fiucen  mother  may  have  wished  formerly,  she  does  not 
wish  it  now.'' 

"  Why  (k)  you  say  tliat  ?  "  asked  ('olbert,  wondering. 

"  The  reason  is  of  no  importance." 

"(.)n  tlip  contrary,  it  is  of  very  great  importance,  for  if  I 
were  sure  I  shouhl  not  oifcnd  the  queen  mother  all  my  scruples 
would  vanish.'' 

"  Have   you   ever   heard   any    mention    made   of  a  certain 

secret  ? '' 

■     "  A  secret  ?  "' 

"  Call  it  what  you  like.  In  short,  the  queen  mother  hits 
simply  a  horror  of  all  who  have  shared  in  the  discovery  of 
thi;-;  secret,  and  M.  Fompict  is  one  of  them." 

•'Then  1  might  be  sure  of  the  approval  of  the  queen 
mother  ?  "  asked  Colbert. 

"  I  left  the  queen  mother  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  know  from 
her  own  lips  you  will  have  it." 

"  80  be  it,  then,  madanie.'' 

"  Nay,  more ;  perhaps  you  are  acquainted  with  an  intimate 
friend  of  M.  Fouquet,  M.  d'llerblay,  a  bishop,  1  think?" 

"  Bishop  of  Vannes." 

"  Well,  this  ISl.  d'llerblay  also  knows  the  secret,  and  tiie 
queen  mother  is  having  him  pursued  with  the  most  relentless 
furv." 

"Really?" 

'•So  that  even  if  he  were  slain,  she  would  not  be  satisfied 
until  his  head  was  brought  to  her,  and  she  was  certain  it  could 
never  speak  again." 

"  This  is  the  queen  mother's  wish,  then  ?  " 

"  Her  order.'' 

"  Where  do  you  expect  me  to  find  this  M.  d'Herblay, 
madame  ?  " 

'•  Oh,  we  know  where  he  is." 

Colbert  looked  at  tlie  duchess. 

"  Where,  madame  ?  " 

<«  In  Belle-Isle-en-Mer." 

"  M.  Foutjuet's  island  ?  " 

"  M.  Fouquet's  island." 

"  He  shall  be  taken  ! " 

It  was  the  duchess's  turn  to  smile. 
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•'  Why  tlo  you  say  tliat,  madanie  '.'  " 

••  Hecaiise  M.  (rilt'.'.  lay  is  ni»t  one  of  those  persons  who 
aildw  themselves  to  be  taken  without  giving  trouble." 

•■  So  he  is  a  rebel  V  " 

'■Oh,  M.  Colbert,  we  have  spent  most  of  our  life  rebelling, 
a'.nl  von  see  we  have  not  been  tal  en  yet;  on  the  contrary,  we 
1.  iM'been  rather  in  the  habit  of  taking  others." 

I  iilbert  fastened  on  her  one  of  those  grim  and  enigmatical 
L  -ks  of  his,  and  said,  with  a  tirmness  that  did  not  lack  a  cer- 
tiui  grandeur: 

••  The  time  is  past  when  subjects  won  duchies  by  making  war 
i.;i  the  King  of  France.  If  M.  d'Herblay  conspires,  he  will 
(,  .  (Ill  the  scaffold.  Whether  this  give  pleasure  or  pain  to  his 
t:. 'lilies  does  not  concern  us." 

riiis  us,  a  word  so  strange  in  the  mouth  of  such   a  man  as 
licrt,  made  the  duchess  thoughtful.     It  came   like  a  flash 

Mil  her  that  she  herself  might  have  to  reckon  with  him. 

(,'olbert  had  regained  his  ouperiority  in  the  conversation;  he 
-  determined  to  keep  it. 

■  Vuu  have   asked   me,  niadame,"  said  he,   "  to  have   M. 
ilrrblay  arrested." 
••  I  '.'     I  have  aske<l  you  nothing." 
••  I  fancied  you  did.     But  since  I  am  mistaken,  let  it  pass. 

King  has  said  nothing  about  it." 

riio  duchess  bit  her  nails. 
Moreover,"  he  continued,  "  what  a  paltry  capture  would  be 
t!.  it  of  a  mere  bishop!     A  bishop  game  for  a  king!     Oh,  no, 
I  '  tiinot  trouble  my  mind  about  him." 

•(iame  for  a  woman,"  said  she;  "the  cpieen  is  a  woman. 
It  -lie  wants  M.  d'Herblay  arrested,  slie  lias  her  reasons.  Be- 
^  :  s.  is  not  M.  d'Herblay  the  friend  of  the  man  who  is  about 
t..  fall?" 

••  Oh,  that  is  of  no  consequence.  The  man  will  be  spared, 
111:!  .ss  lie  is  the  King's  enemy.     Does  that  vex  you  ?  '' 

■  t  'li,  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

Yes  — you  would  like  to  see  him  in  prison,  in  the  Bastille, 
l-:li;ips?" 

•  I  think  a  secret  better  ke])t  behind  the  walls  of  the  Bastille 
ti  :  I  liehind  those  of  Belle-Isle." 

•  I  will  speak  to  the  King  ;  he  will  clear  up  the  matter." 

■  And  while  the  King  is  doing  so,  ]\I.  d'Herblay  will  escape. 

T-  r  .  '^■•„_'  ••I-  J.-_1. 
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"Esi'ape!   whore  could  Im  est  ape  to? 
will,  if  not  in  fact." 

'•  He  will  always  find  a  rcfugt-,  monsieur.  It  is  plain  1o  he 
seen  you  do  not  kni>w  the  jierson  with  whom  you  are  dealiin,'. 
Von  were  n.-ver  ac(iuaint.'d  with  Aramis,  and  yuu  are  not 
acipiainted  with  M.  d'Herblay.  He  was  one  of  the  four  mus- 
kete.M's  whoimder  tne  Jat.-  King  made  the  ^n-^it  cardinal  hiiii- 
self  trendjle  and  wlio,  durnig  the  regency,  made  Mazarin  spend 
many  an  uncasv  hour."' 

'■  i'.ut  what  can  he  -to,  madame,  except  to  have  a  kingdom  at 
his  back  '.' '' 

"  He  has  one,  monsieur." 

"  >r.  d'Herhlay  has  a  kingdom  ?  "' 

"  I  repeat  it ;  if  he  need  a  kingdom  he  will  have  it,  or  has 
it  already."' 

"  Well,  madame,  since  you  are  so  anxious  that  this  rebel 
may  not  escape,  you  may  take  luy  word  for  it  that  lie  shall 
not.'' 

"lielle-Isle  is  fortified,  M.  Colbert,  fortifn  1  by  him." 

"That  may  bo  so,  but  Bcllc-Isle  is  not  impregnable,  and  if 
the  Hishop  of  Valines  chooses  to  shut  himself  up  in  Kelle-lsle, 
madame,  that  fortress  will  be  besieged  and  captured."' 
_  "  Vou  may  rest  assured,  monsieur,  that  the  zeal  you  display 
in  the  interest  of  the  queen  iiiother  will  be  deeply  appreciated 
by  her  Majesty  and  splendidly  rewarded.  But  what  am  1  to 
tell  her  about  your  plans  in  connection  with  this  man".'" 

"  Tell  her  that,  when  taken,  he  shall  b  •  siiut  up  in  a  fortress 
through  which  her  secret  can  never  escape." 

"  Very  well,  M.  Colbert.  We  can  now  say  that,  from  this 
moment,  we  have  made  a  solid  alliance,  you  and  I,  and  I  am 
always  at  your  service." 

"  Or  rather,  madame,  I  am  always  at  yours.  This  Chevalier 
d'Herblay  is  a  Spanish  spy,  is  he  not '? ""' 

"  Better  than  that." 

"  A  secret  ambassador  ?  " 

"  Higher  still." 

«  Stay  —  Philip  III.  is  pious.     He  is  —  his  confessor  ?  " 

"Higher  still.'" 

"  Mordivu  !  "  cried  Colbert,  forgetting  himself  so  far  as  to 
swear  in  the  presence  of  this  great  lady,  this  old  friend  of  tlie 
queen,  the  Duchosse  de  Cl,evreuse  ;  "in  a  word,  he  must  be  tha 
general  6f  the  Jesuits,  then  ?  " 
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"I  fancy  yuu  have  guebsed  corm'tly  ;it  Iiust,"  aiiswoivd  tlio 
'luchess. 

'•  Ah  !  madame,  this  man  will  nun  us   i.  wo  do  not  make 
haste  and  ruin  him.     Let  us  lose  no  time,  ihen." 
"  Such  was  my  opinion,  monsieur,  but  1  did  not  venture  to 

"iter  It." 

■•  It  is  very  lucky  that  he  attacked  the  throne,  and  not  us  " 

"  lint  lay  this  to  hear!,  M.  C.-Jbert:  M.  d-llcrblav  is  never 
':i>couraged,  and  if  one  enterprise  fail  with  him  jie  will  at 
'lire  begin  anotlier.  If  he  has  mis.sed  the  .opportunity  of 
iH.ikmg  one  King,  who  would  be  his  creature,  he  will,  .sooner 
M  later,  try  to  make  another,  and,  assuredly,  you  will  not  be 
i:ie  prime  minister." 

"  I  reckon  that  a  prison  will  settle  the  affair  in  a  manner 
xitis.actory  to  us  both,  madame." 

The  duchess  smiled. 

_  -If  you  knew  all  the   prisons,"   said  slic,  "out  of   wliich 
viamis  has  broken  !  " 

■•  Oh,"  answered  ("olbert,  «  we'll  take  gootl  care  that  he  does 
liiit  break  out  of  this  one." 

•■  Then  you  did  not  hear  what  I  said  to  you  a  moment  ago  '> 
^nu  do  not  remember  that  Aramis  was  erne  of  the  four  invin- 
';l>ies  dreaded  even  by  Kichelieu?  And  yet  at  that  i.eriod 
luese  four  musketeers  had  not  what  they  have  to-day —exoer- 
I'liee  and  money."  ^ 

Colbert  bit  his  lips. 

"We  will  give  up  the  idea  of  a  prison,  then,"  said  he  in  a 
1.  aver  tone,  "we  will  find  a  dungeon  from  which  escape  is 
impossible,  even  for  an  invincible." 

;•  ( 'apital  my  honest  ally  !  But  it  is  getting  late ;  don't  you 
t!. ink  it  is  time  for  us  to  return  ?  "  -^ 

••  Vcs,  madame.  I  am  the  more  willing  to  return  since  I  have 
X,,',"/. 'P''^^''^''''^^'^"^  *°  "'^^'*^  ^''''  accompanying  tlie  King  to 

"To  Paris  I"  cried  the  duchess  to  the  coachman. 

And  the  carriage  started  in  the  direction  of  the  Fanbour.^ 
■  i.nt-Antoine,  after  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  which  delivered 
7  1  f.^f  *  ^'?"'^  ''^  Fouq.et,  the  last  defender  of  Belle- 
Isle   the  old  Inend  of  Marie  Michon,  tl      new  enemy  of  the 
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D'Artagva.v  was  gone;  KmuiiK't  was  g.nie  also,  and  with  a 
speed  the  affectionate  fears  ut  his  tiieiuls  were  eonstaiillv 
acct'Ierating. 

Tlie  first  nionieiits  of  the  siiii.Miiitciidenfs  journey  —  (,r 
ratiier  flight  — were  troubled  by  the  terror  which  the  sight  ..1 
every  horse  and  every  carriage  seen  in  the  rear  of  thefu<'i. 
tive  produce.!,  it  was  not,  in  fact,  very  likelv  that,  if  Loms 
XI\.  were  deterimne,!  to  seize  on  his  prev,  he  should  let  it 
escape.  The  young  lion  was  already  a  good  hunter,  and  liis 
bloodhounds  were  so  ardent  in  the  chase  that  he  couhl  rely  un 
iheni.  •' 

I'.ut  little  by  little  every  apprehension  vanished.  The  su- 
perintendent's carriage  had  travelled  .so  fast,  and  there  was  soon 
such  a  distance  between  Fourpiet  and  his  persecutors,  tli;it 
none  of  them  could  be  rea.sonably  e.xpccted  to  overtake  him. 
As  to  his  position,  his  friends  had  given  it  the  be.st  possible 
color.  Was  he  not  travelling  to  join  the  King  at  Nantes" 
Did  not  the  very  si)eed  at  which  he  was  going  testify  to  his 
zeal  ? 

He  arrived,  fatigued  but  reassured,  at  Oi'leans,  where,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  the  courier  sent  in  advance,  he  found  a  tine 
eight-oared  galley  ready  for  him.  These  galleys  (y„/,„ns) 
shaped  like  gondolas,  somewhat  wide  and  heavy,  having  a  little 
cabin  in  the  form  of  a  deck  and  a  sort  of  tent  on  the  \>(x>\\ 
were  at  that  time  used  on  the  L(,ire  for  carrying  passeuijeis 
from  Orleans  to  Nantes.  This  j.assage,  a  long  one  at  "the 
present  day,  seemed  then  pleasanter  and  more  comfortable 
than  the  highway  with  its  jio.st-hacks  or  clumsy  carriages. 

Fouquet  entered  the  galley,  which  set  out  at  once.  The 
rowers,  knowing  they  had  the  honor  of  having  on  board  the 
superintendent  of  the  finances,  fell  to  with  a  will.  The  magi(  al 
word,  "finances,"  held  the  promise  in  it  of  a  liberal  gratuity 
which  they  were  determined  to  earn. 

The  galley  flew  over  the  waves  of  the  Loire.  The  weather 
was  magnificent,  and  one  of  those  sunrises  which  give  a  tiiii^'e 
of  purple  to  the  landscape  revealed  the  river  in  all  its  limiml 
serenity.     The  current  and  the  rowers  wafted  I-ouquet  ahmg 
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as  wings  w;ift  t!ie  bird;  he  arriveil  before  Heiiiigoncy  without 
iiii.v  accident  occurring  to  mar  the  voyage. 

Fouqiiet  liopcd  to  be  tlie  first  to  arrive  at  Nantes  ;  in  tliat 
(Mse  lie  cunlil  visit  the  n(jtabU'S,  and  might  gain  the  siijijiort  of 
!'■  principal  nuMubers  of  the  .States;  lie  woidd  make  himself 
iM-sary,  a  thing  easy  enough   in  a  man  of  his  genius,  and 

lid  retard  the  catastrophe,  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  averting 

■iitirely. 

•  .\bireover,"  said  (iourviile,  "  you  will  be  able  to  fathom  the 
;.  M^'us  of  your  enemies,  or,  if  you  will  iu)t,  wp  shall.  We  will 
111.  I"  horses  ready  to  carry  us.  to  the  fastnesses  of  Poitou,  a 
!■  tt  to  gain  the  sea,  and,  once  at  sea,  I'.eii.'-Isle  is  our  inviol- 
i1m'  port.  You  can  see  for  yourself,  too,  that  we  are  neither 
u  ;tilied  nor  followed." 

Scarcely  had  he  hnislied  when  they  descried  the  masts  of  a 
Lr,'e  galley  coming  down  on  them  from  behind  an  elbow  m 
•  •  river. 

I'lie  rowers  in  Fouquet's  boat  raised  a  cry  of  surprise  when 
y  saw  this  galley. 

•  What  is  tlie  matter?''  inquired  Fou<piet. 

•The  matter  is,  monseigneur,"  answered  the  skipper,  "  tliat 
Wi  it  we  see  is  very  queer;  that  boat  is  coming  along  like  a 
1  .:  ricane."' 

<  iourviile   started,  and    mounted  on  deck    to  get  a    better 


i'iiu(piet  did  not  move ;  but  he  said  to  Goiirville,  in  a  tone  of 
I'  blessed  suspicion  : 

•  (io  and  see  what  it  is,  my  d^ar  fellow."' 

i'iie  galley  had  just  passed  the  bend;  it  moved  so  fast  that 
!':■  white  furrow  of  its  wake  could  be  descried,  illuminated  by 
tlic  sunlight. 

■'How  they  fly!"  exclaimed  the  skipijer.  "Those  fel- 
l"'.vs  must  be  paid  well.  I  could  never  have  believed  that 
any  oars  in  the  world  could  match  ours;  but  now  I  see  the 
'"iirrary." 

■  I  should  think  they  would  fly !"  cried  one  of  the  rowers. 
•  ^^'hy,  they  have  twelve  oars,  and  wc  have  only  eight." 

•  Twelve  ?  "'  asked  Gourville  :  "  twelve  ?     Oh,  impossible  !  " 
Never  before  had  a  galley,  even  when  bearing  the    King, 

'"•  !■''  than  eight  oars. 

This  honor  had  been  jtaid  to  the  superintendent  more  for  the 
buke  of  haste  than  out  of  respect. 
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"  Wliiit.  does  tliJit  iiKMii  '.' "  .silid  (Jiiiifville,  viuiily  tryiiiR  tn 
(listiiij,'iii>li  iiridtT  the  tent,  wlurli  iniild  \»>  sctMi  already,  tlic 
travtilcrs  whom  uvcn  tin;  most  iiiciciii^'  cyo  could  not  discoM-r 
as  yet. 

"Aren't  tliey  in  a  hurry:  Tlie  Kiiij,' is  not  among  them, 
thon^jh,"  observed  tin;  skipper. 

Koiniuet  shuddered. 

"  \Vliy  do  you  think  the  Kiii^'  is  not  there?"  inquired 
Ciourville. 


roy 


"  r.e.ause  we  don't  see  a  white  thig  with  the  Heur-de-lis  ;  a 

yal  Kiiiley  would  have  it."' 
^  "  And   because  it  coidd  not  possibly  i)e  the   King,  for  the 
King  was  in  I'aris  yesterday,"  observed  Fou(piet. 

CJourville  answered  with  a  hjok  which  said  plainly  : 

"  So  were  yon  I  " 

I'  And  how  tlo  you  know  they  are  in  a  hurry  '.' '"  he  added,  to 
gain  time. 

"Oh,  monsieur,  they  must  be,"  answered  the  skipper. 
"Those  fellows  set  out  long  alter  us,  and  now  they  have  over- 
taken us,  or  very  nearly.'' 

"Nonsense!"  retorted  Gourville.     "  How  do  you  know  Itiit 
they  are  from  Heaugeney,  or  even  from  Xiort  ?  " 

'•  Von  will  never  see  a  galley  of  that  sort  except  at  Orleans. 
Slie  comes  from  Orleans,  and  she  is  making  all  the  s')eed  she 


can 


M.  Foucpiet  and  Gourville  exchanged  glances. 

The  skipper  noticed  their  uneasinesss.  To  throw  him  off 
the  scent,  Oourville  said  : 

"  ciome  friend  of  ours  has  laid  a  wager  to  catdi  up  with  us. 
We  must  bestir  ourselves  and  win  the  bet." 

The  skipper  had  oiHJned  his  mouth  to  answer  that  it  was  im- 
possible, when  Fouquet  said,  haughtily: 

"  If  it  be  some  one  who  wishes  to  come  up  with  us  let  him 
do  so." 

"Still,  we  might  try,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  skipper, 
timidly.     "Come,  you  fellows,  bend  to  your  oars!'' 

"  No,"  ordered  Fouqnet ;  "  on  the  contrary,  stop  at  once." 

"  Monseigneur,   what   folly  !  "'   whispered  (Jourville,  in  his 


ear. 


"  Stop  at  once  !  "  repeated  Fou(iuet.  The  eight  oars  came 
to  a  stand.  Their  resistance  to  the  water  created  a  retrograde 
motion  in  the  galley,  and  it  stopped. 
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'I'lip  twL'lvfi  1-owers  in  tlio  ofli.T  ^ulU^y  did  ,i„t  at  first  rciiKiik 
fl,:-  inaiKiMivro,  for  tlioy  coiitiniicd  t.)  iiii|i»>l  tlicir  boat  witli 
- ;.  li  vij,'(.r  tiiat  it  ahh  soo.i  only  a  iiiuskct-sliot's  diatancf. 
r  iipK-t  was  ii.'ar-si.i,'lit.".i,  and  (loiirvilie  had  tlie  sun  in  his 
r  .  s.  l)ut  thf  skipper  had  tliat  clearness  of  vision  which  a  con- 
duit stniKK'lo  with  the  clcnipnts  gives,  and  he  saw  the  faces  of 
(!,'■  travellers  in  the  strange  galley  distimtly. 

•  I  s«'e  them  :  ■■  lie  cried;   "  there  are  two." 
■•  I  see  nothin^,"'  said  (Joiirville. 

••  Von  will  after  a  little;  a  few  strokes  more  and  they  will 
i  !•  within  twenty  yards  of  us.'' 

I'.iit  th  skipi)er's  urediction  was  not  realized.  The  othei 
-iliey  imitated  the  movement  of  M.  Fouquet's  boat  ami 
-I  .|iped  also  in  the  middle  of  tlie  stream. 

•  I(lon't  umlerstand  this  at  all,"'  muttered  the  -kij)|)er. 
•■  Nor  1,"  added  Gourville. 

••  Vou  seem  to  perceive  those  men  very  distinctly,"  said 
1-  Kpiet  to  the  skipper,  "  Describe  them  before  we  get  too 
l.u'  away  from  them.'' 

'  1  thought  I  saw  two,"  answered  the  boatman,  "  but  now  I 
M.>  only  one  under  the  tent.'' 

•  What  does  he  look  like  ?  " 

•  He  's  dark,  broad-sliouldered,  and  .short-necked." 

At  that  moment  a  thin  cloud  pa.ssed  over  the  face  of  tlie 

Sllll. 

(iourville,  who  had  liis  eyes  constantly  sliaded  by  liis  hand, 
"uM  now  see  what  he  was  looking  f(.r.  He  suddenly  dashed 
ti-iii  the  deck  into  the  cabin  where  Fouquet  was  waiting  for 

■■•'oUjert!"  said  he,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion. 
"Colbert?"  repeated    Fouquet.     "That  would  be,  indeed, 
stiunge;  but  no,  it  is  impossible.'' 

•  I  recognize  him,  I  tell  you,  and  he,  too,  recognized  me, 
t"i'  he  hurried  at  once  into  the  chamber  on  the  poop.  Per- 
il tj's  the  King  has  sent  him  from  Paris  to  bring  us  back." 

•  In   that  case  he  -.vould  come  to  us,  instead   of  Ivinu-to 
Wliat  is  he  doing  ?  "  J     s,     ■ 

"  Spying  on  us,  no  doubt,  monseigneur." 

•■  I  do  not  like  uncertainty,"  said  Fouquet.     «  Let  us  go  to 

liiiii.'" 

'•  Uh  !  monseigneur,  do  not  do  that.  The  galley  is  full  of 
aruu'd  men." 

Vol.  III.  -ao 
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'•  He  would  arrest  me,  you  think,  Gourville  ?  Why  does  lie 
not  come  here,  tlieii '.'  " 

'•  Monscigiieur,  it  does  not  become  a  person  of  your  rank  to 
run  to  meet  liis  own  ruin." 

"But  how  ran  I  suffer  these  fellows  to  watch  lue  as  if  I 
were  a  malefactor  ?'' 

"  There  is  nothinj:^  to  prove  they  are  watching'  you,  mon- 
seii,Mieur ;  liave  i)atien('e.'" 

"  What  should  1  do.  then  '.'  " 

"  I)ou"t  stop.  Vour  reason  for  going  so  quick  was  prompted 
by  anxiety  to  obey  zealously  tlie  orders  of  the  King.  (Jo 
faster  still.     He  who  lives  will  see." 

"  Vou  're  right,"  cried  Fouquet,  "  since  they  lie-to,  let  us 
uiove  on."' 

The  skipper  gave  tlie  signal,  and  the  rowers  bent  to  their 
oars  with  all  the  energy  to  be  expected  from  men  who 
have  had  a  rest.  Wlieu  they  had  made  about  a  hundred 
strokes,  the  rowers  in  the  other  galley  set  to  work  with  eipial 
vigor. 

This  lasted  the  whole  day  without  the  distance  between  the 
two  boats  increasing  or  diminishing. 

Towards  nightfall  Fomiuet  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
fathom  the  object  of  his  persecutors.  He  ordered  the  rowers 
to  steer  for  shore,  as  if  he  intended  landing.  Colbert's  galley 
imitated  this  man(i?uvre,  and  made  for  the  bank  of  the  river, 
going  in  a  slanting  direction. 

l\v  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  just  at  the  spot  where 
Foucpiet  pretended  to  be  going  to  debark,  a  groom  from  the 
chateau  of  Langeais  was  walking  along  the  flowery  bonier, 
leading  three  horses  by  t  le  halter.  Doubtless  the,  people  in 
the  twelve-oared  boat  believed  that  Fouquet  was  directing  his 
course  towards  horses  ])repared  foi  his  flight,  for  four  or  tive 
men,  armed  with  muskets,  leaped  from  the  galley  to  the  shore 
and  mai'clied  along  the  slope,  as  if  to  cut  off  the  horses  from 
the  would-be  horseman. 

Fouquet,  satisfied  with  having  compelled  the  enemy  to  make 
a  demonstration,  considered  that  he  had  done  enough,  ami 
ordered  the  boat  to  start  again  on  its  course.  Colbert's  sol- 
diers returned  into  theirs,  and  the  race  between  the  two  crews 
went  on  with  renewed  perseverance.  When  Fouquet  saw  all 
this,  he  felt  that  his  danger  had  become  more  iiiuninent  and 
threatening. 
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"Ah!  rjonrville,"  he  whispered  in  a  prophetic  to„f,  «  what 
^.  _lls=.y  at  ouHast  banquet  7     Am  1  g^  to  n,,  n.in  u^tm 

"  Oil  !  monscigueur." 

.  .■   .itiou  aj,  1     M.   Colbert  ai„l   I  were    raeiii-  for  a  i)ri/e  of 
-  w  tness  on  Ihe  Loire.      Do  they  not  represe.'i^/o  r  rel  i"  iv 

■  k  kV";^  ''?>'"^^  "f  ^''i-'^'  ^'''-'ville,  that  one  of  t  e    wo 
1-  iikely  to  be  shipwrecked  at  Nante.s  "  "" 

••  At  least,"   objeeted    Gourville,    '-'nothing   i.s  certain   vet 
.w  Jill  appear  before  the  States,  you  will  show  whaTa   man 

u-o.  I        l"i  ^''rr'^''^  •'^■"1  y<^"'-  S'^'Hu.s  for   affairs  will   bo 
t'-  >uord  and  buckler  that  will  serve  to  defend  you,  ,f  „ot    o 
-:n'H;r.      Ihe  liretons  do  not  know  you.     AVhen  they  do  vo, 
--MS  won.     Uh!  let  M.  Colbert  fake  care!     H    ^'allev 
.';     ^ble  to  s,nk  as  yours.     Both  of  them  are  swift ;    n^  s  vi  te 

!': "-".Se":'"''  '^'^^  "^"^ '''  "^''^^^  - «-  «-^iii-I^ 

Taking  (Jourville's  hand,  Fouquet  rejoined  : 

,„  ;S;  ^'■:  K-  '  "''  ^"•'^"li'  ^^  ^'■•^^^'ly  ^^edded.     Remember  the 

-,    -l  ■     1-  n.t    come,    first   served.'      Well,    Colbert   knows 

1'  than  to  pass  me;  a   prudent  man  is  Colbert." 

n     ;..c.ro^iS;      i^«t-"^=^"^y«.'-aded  for  Xantes,  watch- 

I       'i  ■       ,'^"  *'■''  s"Penntemlent  landed,  Gourville 

luU''td*c'nVrf"*  V''  '"'^•^"^  galley  came  alongside 
'        '..^"!/  ;'^l':':l*^I^I":'^  ^^»t  °f  't  and   .saluted  Fo.utuet 


.narks  of  the  n.ost  p.;;foumr  .;;p;;t:m:.,sr:i.^;;K 

"  Ir^iL!:^"^^^^'^  '''''  '"^^y  '--^'^t  the  whole^^lJ^n^ 


t!,. 

an, 

ti"ii  to  the  fosse. 

1  "ii;li.et  w.^,  entirely  sdf.possMse.l.     He  felt  that  in  these 
I:-      iHlThli"/  «'•«""?:' ,'"=  °-<l  a  duty  to   hi,  Sf 

« .M  »th  .'      '^J'hireerlr    cT'T'  '"■^','"'   '"" 

,  -    ^^.tll    that   arrogant    winking   of   the    eyes   peculiar   to 

••  \Vlnt !  you  here,  M.  Colbert  ?  -  said  he 
teuLl.'t.^"^  "'^  '''^''''  '"  >^"'  "^«^«eigneur,"  replied  the  in- 


^ 
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He  pointed  to  the  famous  twelve-oaipd  boat. 

"  Ves,  luonseigneur.'' 

"  A  boat  with  twelve  rowers  ?  What  inagiiiticeuce,  if.  Col- 
bert  I  For  a  time  I  was  sure  tlie  King  or  <iuee?i  motlier  was 
aboard.  ' 

"  Monseigneur  —  " 

And  Colbert  colored. 

"  Your  journey  will  be  rather  costly  for  those  who  have  to 
]>ay  for  it,  monsieur,''  said  Fouquet.  "  But  the  main  point  is 
that  you  have  arrived.  Still,"  lie  added,  after  a  pause,  "you 
see  that  I  who  had  only  eight  rowers  have  arrived  before 
you." 

And  he  turned  his  back  on  him,  leaving  him  un(  rtaiii 
.vhether  all  the  subterfuges  of  the  second  galley  had  ^^m\ 
the  notice  of  the  first.  At  any  rate  F\)U(iut't  would  noc  g've 
his  enemy  the  satisfaction  of  showing  that  he  was  afraid. 
Colbert,  altiiough  somewhat  humiliated,  did  not  show  that  he 
was  disheartened  either. 

'•  I  ilid  not  go  very  fast,  monseigneur,  because  I  desired  to 
follow  your  examjile  whenever  you  stoj)ped."' 

"And  why  so,  M.  Colbert?"'  asked  Fouquet,  irritated  at 
this  low  insolence.  "  Why,  since  you  had  a  larger  crew  than 
I  had,  did  you  not  join  me  or  pass  me  '.'  '' 

"  Out  of  respect,''  answered  the  intendant,  bowing  to  the 
ground. 

Fouquet  got  into  the  carriage  which  the  city  had  sent  for 
him,  no  one  knew  Avhy,  aiul  drove  to  the  .Maison  de  Nantes, 
esc(n'te(l  by  a  great  crowd  which  had  been  e.xcited  for  several 
days  by  the  prospect  of  the  convocation  of  the  States.  As 
soon  as  he  was  installed,  tiourvillo  set  out  to  have  horses 
stationed  on  the  road  to  Vannes  and  I'oitiers, and  a  boat  ready 
at  Painiboeuf.  He  managed  these  different  operations  with 
s\ich  mystery,  generosity,  and  activity  that  Fouquet,  who  at 
the  time  had  one  of  his  fever  attacks,  would  have  been  un- 
doubtedly saved,  but  for  the  intervention  of  that  arch  dis- 
turl)er  of  human  plans — Chance. 

It  was  rumored  through  the  city  during  the  night  that  the 
King  was  sjiceding  to  Nantes  on  post-horses,  and  tliat  he  would 
arrive  in  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

The  popuhife.  while  waiting  for  the  King,  were  agreeably  im- 
pressed by  the  musketeers,  who  had  come  with  "SI.  d'.\rtagnan, 
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•;,'ir  captain,  and  were  quartered  in  the  cliateau  as  a  guard  of 

M.  d'Artagnan,  who  was  very  polite,  called  on  the  superin- 
•iii'ientat  ten  o'clock  to  pay  him  his  respects'  ;nd,  although 
rh.t  minister  was  in  a  high  fever,  in  great  pain,  and  bathed 
uith  perspiration,  he  insisted  on  receiving  M.  d'Artagnan,  who 
apiut'ciated  the  honor  highly,  as  we  shall  see  from  the  conver- 
-sition  they  had  together. 


CHAPTER   LXV, 
A  friend's  auvick, 

I'nuoTTET  was  in  bed,  like  a  man  who  clings  tc  life  andecon- 
I'M  i/cs  as  far  as  possible  the  slender  thread  of  existence,  the 
•.livi.arable  tenuity  of  which  is  so  quickly  worn  out  by  the 
-liiiiksand  air^ularities  of  the  world. 

W  lien  D'Artagnan  appeared  un  the  threshold,  the  superin- 
M.'-'iit  saluted  him  with  a  friendly  "(food-morning." 

•liood-morning,  nionseigneur,''  replied  the  musketeer. 
■  II'  w  do  you  find  yourself  after  your  journey  ? '' 

••  Tuleiably,  thank  you.'' 

■•  And  how  is  the  fever  ?  " 

•;  i'ad.  I  drink,  as  you  see.  The  first  thing  I  did  on  my 
arm  al  was  to  levy  a  contribution  of  tisane  on  Nantes." 

"  Vou  should  sleep  a  good  deal,  nionseigneur." 

'■  ( 'nrhleu  !  my  dear  Vl.  d'Artagnan,  nothing  would  give  m« 
'. T'Mter  pleasure  —  " 

••  What  prevents  you  ?  " 

•■  First  of  all,  you." 

'•  1  '.'     Ah !  monseigneur  !  " 

••  Ciidoubtedly.  AVhether  in  Xantes  or  in  Paris,  do  you  not 
aluavs  come  in  the  King's  name  ? '' 

••  Tor  (Jod's  sake,  monseigneur,  leave  the  King  alone  !  When- 
i\.  r  I  come  on  the  part  of  the  King  to  do  what  you  hint  at 
I  I'j'.iinse  you  there  will  be  no  beating  about  the  bush.  You 
wi!!  .oe  me  putting  my  hand  to  my  sword,  according  to  the 
re,'iil;itions,  and  you  will  hear  me  say,  in  the  ceremonial  tones 
bcldiigiug  to  the  situation  :  '  Monseigneur,  in  the  Kinsr's  name 
lanvstyoul'" 
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The  vivacious  riascou's  acofiit  was  so  natural  ami  so  viyur- 
ons  that  Fouquet  startr.l  in  spite  of  himself. 

The  presentation  of  the  act  was  almost  as  terrifying  as  the 
ac't  itself. 

"  You  promise,  then,  you  will  be  perfectly  frank  with  me  ?" 
said  the  superintendent. 

"  ( )n  my  honor  !  But  we  have  n't  eome  to  that  yet,  believe  me."' 

"  Why  do  you  think  so,  M.  d'Artagnan  V  I  think  quite  the 
contrary."' 

"  I  have  n't  heard  a  syllable  that  should  lead  me  to  think  so,'" 
replied  D'Artagnan. 

'•  You  have  n't '.' "  exclaimed  Fcjuquet. 

<'  No.  You  are  a  very  (diarmiiig  person  in  sjiite  of  your  fever. 
The  King  cannot  hol|)  liking  you  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart."' 

Fouquet  looked  as  if  he  held  a  different  opinion. 

"  r.ut  M.  Colbert  ?  "  said  he.  "  Does  M.  Colbert  like  me 
also  ?  " 

"I  am  not  talking  of  ]M.  Ci>lbert,"  a'-ed  D'Artagn:in. 

"lie  is  a  rather  peculiar  ])ersonage,  is  ^»..  Cokertl  It  is  very 
possible  he  does  not  like  you  ;  but  nwriHoux!  the  squirrel  can 
always  keep  ch^ar  of  the  snake  with  very  little  trouble."' 

"  Are  you  aw  are  that  you  are  speaking  to  me  as  a  friend, 
and  that  never  in  my  life  have  1  found  a  man  with  such  a 
mind  and  lieart  as  yours  ? '' 

"You  are  })leased  to  say  so,"'  returned  D'Artagnan. 
did  you  wait  till  to-day  to  j»ay  me  this  comjiliment ".' "' 

"  lilind  fools  that  we  are  I  "  nnirmured  Fouquet. 

"You  are  growing  hoarse,"  said  D'Artagnan;  "  drink,  mon- 
seigneur,  drink." 

He  offered  him  a  cup  of  tisane  with  the  most  friendly  cor- 
diality.    F\>u(piet  took  it,  and  thanked  him  with  a  smile. 

"  These  things  happen  to  nobody  but  me,'"  said  the  mus- 
keteer. "  I  have  passed  ten  years  under  your  very  beard,  wlieii 
you  were  rolling  about  lu)gsheads  of  gold.  You  were  making 
four  millions  a  year  and  you  never  noticed  me.  And  now  you 
take  note  of  my  existence,  at  the  very       -meiit  —  " 

"  \\'hen  I  am  about  to  fall.  True,  my  dear  M.  d'Artagnan," 
interrupted  Fouquet. 

"  I  did  not  say  so."' 

"  But  you  thought  it,  which  is  pretty  much  the  same.  Well, 
if  I  fall  —  believe  me,  I  am  speaking  the  truth  —  I  shall  not 
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F'mI!  fool!  stupid  fool!  You  had  a  D'Artagnan  under 
y.  iir  hand  and  you  did  not  make  use  of  him!  You  did  not 
finifh  him  I '  " 

••  You  overwhelm  me !  "  said  the  captain  ;  "  but  I  have  alwava 
h.i'l  a  snicere  liking  for  you."' 

••  Another  man  who  is  nut  of  the  same  mind  as  M.  Colbert," 
iftiiriied  the  superintendent. 

••  Why,  this  Colbert  is  a  very  thorn  in  vour  side  !  he  is  worse 
th  ill  your  fever  !  " 

•  You  may  well  say  so.     Rut  I  '11  let  you  judge  for  yourself." 
And   lie  related  all    the    incidents  of  the  race  of  the  two 

S;iileys  and  the  hypocritical  jiorsecution  of  Colbert. 

'■  Is  that  not  an  evi;lent  proof  that  I  am  ruined  ?" 

1  »'Artagnan  became  gra\e. 

••  You  are  right,"  said  he ;  "  that  has  a  bad  smell,  as  M.  de 
I  i  .ville  used  to  say.'' 

\nd  he  fastened  on  Fouquet  a  look  that  was  significant  as 
\\(:i  as  intelligent. 

•■  1)0  you  not  see,  then,  that  I  am  ir  a  critical  position, 
rai.tain  ^  Is  It  not  plain  that  the  King  has  brought  me 
tn  Nantes  from  Pans,  where  I  have  so  many  friends,  because 
111-  wants  to  isolate  me  and  seize  Belle-Isle  :' '' 

•■  Where  M.  d'Herblay  is,"  added  D'Artagnan. 

I  inHpiet  looked  up. 

'•  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  continued  D'Artagnan  "  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  King  has  never  said  a  word  against  you  " 

••  Keally  ? "  o  j      ■ 

•  It  is  true  the  King  ordered  me  to  ride  to  Nantes,  but  to 
say  ii')tlniig  about  it  to  M.  de  Gesvres."' 

•■  .My  friend." 

-roM.  de  Gesvres,  yes,  monseigneur,"  went  on  the  mus- 
ki  !.rr,  the  language  of  whose  eyes  was  very  diiferent  from  the 
la.,,'uage  of  his  lips.  "  The  King  further  ordered  me  to  take 
a  Migade  of  musketeers,  for  no  reason  that  I  can  see,  since  the 

' ntry  is  perfectly  quiet." 

A  brigade  ?  "  said  Fouquet,  rising  on  his  elbow. 

■  Of  ninety-six  horse,  yes,  monseigneur;  the  number  em- 
|»  .■3.'d  in  arresting  M.  de  Chalais,  M.  de  Cinq-Mars,  and  M.  de 
■M'  itmorency." 

I  'ucpiet  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  mention  ,)t  these  names 
;^l'-h  were  thrown  out  in  pu  api)arently  otf-hand  wav  bv 
II  Vi'tacrnan-  -  ^  j     "j 
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"  Anytliinj,'  else  ?  ''  said  lie. 

•'Oh,  nothing  of  iinportaiiee;  a  few  trivial  t^ommands.  such 
as  '  Guard  the  ciiateau  ;  stPiion  guards  before  every  suite  of 
aj.artnients  ;  and  see  that  none  of  .M.  de  (Jesvi'es'  guards  are  used 
for  this  purpose.'     M.  de  (iesvres  is  your  friend,  I  believe  ■.'" 

"  And  what  orders  ha\e  you  received  in  my  regard  ?  ''  cried 
Fouquet. 

"  None,  monseigneur  ;  I  have  not  heard  even  a  word  about 
you." 

"  M.  d'Artagnan,  my  life  and  honor  are  both  at  stake,  i)er- 
haps  ;  you  would  not  deceive  me  ?"' 

'•  Eh  ?  Why  should  I  '.'  Surely  you  are  in  no  danger  ?  I 
may  remark  that  there  is  also  au  order  relating  to  carriages 
and  boats  —  "' 

"  An  order  ?  " 

"  Ves.  It  cannot  concern  you,  of  course.  A  simple  meas- 
ure of  police." 

"  What  is  it,  captain  ?  what  is  it  ?  " 

"To  prevent  all  horses  and  boats  from  leaving  Nantes  ax- 
ce2)t  on  a  i>ass  signed  by  the  King." 

"Good  (Jod!  why  —  "' 

D'Artagnan  laughed. 

'<  The  order  will  not  be  in  force  before  the  King's  arrival; 
so  you  i)erceive,  monseigneur,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  you.'' 

Fouquet  sank  into  a  gloomy  reverie  ;  D'Artagnan  pretended 
not  to  notice  it. 

"Nothing  but  my  affection  for  you  induces  me  to  C(:  ifide  to 
you  the  orders  I  have  received.  I  wish  to  prove  that  none  of 
them  can  be  directed  against  you." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  answered  Fouquet,  in  an  absent 
way. 

"Let  us  go  over  them  again,"  said  D'Artagnan,  with  a 
glance  full  of  meaning.  "  The  chateau  where  you  are  to  Iodide, 
I  think,  is  to  be  specially  and  rigidly  guarded.  You  are  ac- 
(piainted  with  this  chateau,  are  yon  not  ?  M.  de  Gesvres  is 
to  be  got  rid  of  —  he  has  the  honor  to  be  one  of  your 
friends  ?  The  gates  of  the  river  and  city  are  to  be  closed  to 
every  one  who  has  not  a  pass,  'ihese  orders  are  not  to  be  put 
in  force,  however,  befuro  the  King  airives.  Do  you  know,  M. 
Fouquet,  that  if,  instead  of  addressing  you,  one  of  the  first 
men  in  the  realm,  I  were  speaking  to  a  man  with  an  uneasy 
' o      ■wn,„*.  _  „^i„„ 
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'li'l  chance  for  anyone  wlio  thouglit  the  best  thinp  he  Cdiild  do 
ivniild  be  to  sheer  off !  No  police,  no  guards,  no  orders,  a  free 
lii.,'hway,  and  a  free  water-course  ;  M.  d"Arta<,Muui  oljli^'ed  to 
liiid  his  horses  as  soon  as  they  are  demanded  '.  Certainly,  all 
this  ought  to  reassure  you,  M.  Fou(]uet.  The  King  would 
never  have  left  nie  so  independent  if  he  had  any  evil  intentions 
in  your  regard.  .So,  M.  Fouquet,  you  can  ask  me  for  anvtliiu',' 
\(iu  like.  1  am  entirely  at  vour  service  ;  but  you  will  please 
Milder  nie  a  service  in  turn  ;  you  will  give  my  compliments  to 
A 1  amis  and  Porthos,  in  case  you  start  for  Helle-Isle,  which  you 
ii;ive  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and  that,  too,  just  as  you,  are  in  your 
iiinniing  gown,  without  taking  time  to  change  your  dress  even."' 

With  these  words,  and  with  a  profound  incfinat  ion,  the  mus- 
keteer, who  had  never  taken  his  keen  and  friendly  eyes  off  P\)u- 
ijiiet's  countenance,  passed  out  of  the  room  and  disappeared. 

He  had  not  reached  the  steps  of  the  vestibule,  wlien  the 
superintendent,  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  rang  the  bell 
violently,  and  shouted: 

"  My  horses !  my  galley !  " 

There  was  no  answer. 

The  superintendent  dressed,  taking  any  article  he  found  to 
liis  hand. 

"  (Jourville  !  Gourville  !  "  he  cried,  slipping  a  watch  into  his 
I'l'cket. 

He  rang  the  bell  again,  repeating: 

'•  Gourville  !  Gourville  !  " 

Gourville  entered,  pale,  gasping  for  breath. 

"  Let  us  get  away  at  once  !  "  cried  the  superintendent  as  soon 
as  he  saw  him. 

"  Too  late  !  too  late !  "  replied  poor  Fouquet's  friend. 

"Too  late  !  why  ?  " 

'•  Listen !  " 

V  flourish  of  trumpets  and  a  roll  of  drums  could  be  heard 

111  the  court  in  front  of  the  chateau. 

•  What  is  that,  Gourville  ?  " 

•  The  King  has  arrived,  monseigneur." 

•  The  King  ?  " 

'  The  King,  who  has  passed  through  without  stopping,  killed 
iumiber  of  horses,  and  is  now  here  eight  hours  before  the 

•  e  you  calculated  on." 
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■  We   are    lost ! ''  murmured   Founiiet. 
•lest  friend,  you  spoke  too  late  !  " 
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Tli<M-p  was  no  doubt  about,  it.  Tlio  King  was  in  tliocitv ; 
sill, a  tilt'  cannon  were  thuuileiing  froi'i  tlic  ranipait.s,  and  weif 
bfiiiL,'  answered  by  a  salute  from  the  guns  on  a  vessel  in  tlu' 
river. 

l''ou<|uel  knitted  his  tpnijiles.  summoned  liis  valets,  and  had 
liimselt  dressed  in  eeremonial  costume.  Standing  behind  the 
eurtains  of  his  window,  he  remarked  the  enthusiasm  of  tln' 
crowds  and  the  }ireseiiee  of  a  large  troop,  which  had  followtit 
the  prince,  no  one  could  tell  why. 

The  King  was  e.scorted  to  the  cliateau  with  great  jiomji.  ami 
Fou(luet  saw  him  disiaonnt  under  the  portcullis  and  whisper  to 
D'Artagnan,  who  was  lioidiiig  his  stirrujis. 

When  tlie  King  liad  entered  I)'.\rtagnan  (brected  his  stc|.^ 
towards  the  residence  of  P'ouquet,  but  so  slowly,  so  very  slowh, 
halting  so  often  to  sjieak  to  his  musketeers,  who  were  drawn 
u))  in  line,  tiat  it  looked  as  if  he  were  counting  tlie  minutes  nr 
liis  footsteps  before  lie  gave  his  message.  When  lie  was  in  tlic 
court,  Fouquet  opened  the  window  for  the  purpose  of  speakiiii; 
to  liim. 

"Ah!"  cried  D'Artagnan,  when  he  perceived  him;  "yon 
here  still,  inonseigneur  !  " 

This  little  adverb,  still,  was  enough  of  itself  to  ju'ove  to  the 
superintendent  what  sound  information  and  advit?  had  been 
given  him  during  the  nnisketeer"s  first  visit. 

Fouquet  dimply  heaved  a  sigh. 

"  Alas  !  yes,  monsieur,"  he  answered  ;  "  the  King's  arrival  lias 
interrupted  all  my  j)lans.'' 

"  Ah  !  you  know  of  the  King's  arrival  '.' '' 

"  1  have  seen  it,  monsieur,  and  now  you  have  come  by  liis 
order  to  —  " 

'•  To  inquire  after  your  health,  monseigneur,  and  if  it  ii  -lot 
too  bad,  to  beg  you  to  have  the  kindness  to  come  to  thf 
chateau." 

"  At  once,  M.  d'Artagnan,  at  once.'' 

"  Upon  my  word,"  observed  the  captain,  "  now  that  the  Kini; 
is  liere.  there  is  no  more  walking  for  anybody,  no  more  ficc- 
dom.  The  general  regulations  are  in  authority  over  every  one 
at  ))reseiit,  over  you  as  well  as  me,  over  me  as  well  as  you." 

Fouquet  sighed  for  the  last  time,  entered  a  carriage,  for  he 
was  too  weak  to  ride,  and  drove  to  the  chateau,  attended  hv 
O'Artasrniin.  whose  i»oliteness  w.^h  ^jk  jilarmim?'  tiow  p.?^.  H.  1::'.;] 
before  been  consoling. 
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HOW    KIN'O    LOflS    I'LAVKI)    HIS    LITTLE    PART. 

While  Fonquet  was  desceiiding  from  his  carriage,  for  the 
I  ii|K)se  of  entering  tlie  clifiteau,  a  man  in  the  garl  of  the  eom- 
wM  people  ai)i)roaelieil  him  with  great  respect  ami  hamleil  him 
ii'tter. 

D'Artagnan  tried  to  jii-event  this  man  from  holding  any 
'  iiiipunication  with  Fou(|uet,  and  drove  him  away,  hnt  not 
i  rtore  the  superintendent  had  received  the  letter.  Fou(]iiet 
i  :nke  the  seal  and  read  it.  A  vague  terror,  the  canse  of  whi(di 
I' Artagnan  easily  comprehended,  was  depicted  on  the  prime 
i: mister's  face.  Fon(iuet  placed  the  letter  in  the  portfolio  he 
I  iiried  under  his  arm,  and  coiitin.ied  on  his  way  to  the  King's 
iiMitments. 

D'.Vrtagnan,  who  went  up  behind  him,  looked  throngli  one 
'•\  the  little  windows  on  the  several  landings  of  the  donjon,  a!i(l 
'W  the  man  who  had  brought  the  note  louking  round  thesfjuare 
and  making  signals  to  a  number  of  persons,  who  then  vanished 
iiir(j  the  adjacent  streets,  after  making  similar  sigiuils  to  this 
individual. 

Fouquet  had  to  wait  a  few  moments  on  the  terrace  abutting 
on  the  little  corridor  leading  to  the  royal  cabinet. 

!>■  Artagnan  passed  the  superinte:ident,  whom  he  had  respect- 
f  .:ly  followed  until  now,  and  entered  the  King's  apartment. 

••  "A'ell  ?"  inquired  Louis  XIV.,  who,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
liMii.  threw  a  green  cloth  over  some  papers  on  the  table. 

"  The  order  has  been  executed,  Sire." 

'•  And  Fouquet  ?  " 

•  -M.  le  Suriutendant  has  come  with  me,  Sire,"  replied 
I'  Artagnan. 

••  Let  him  be  shown  in  in  ten  mil  -ites,"  said  Louis,  dismiss- 
III,  D'Artagnan  with  a  gesture. 

i'he  musketeer  passed  out,  l  t  he  had  hardly  reached  the 
?!  I't  where  Fouquet  was  waiting  for  him  when  the  King's  bell 
1''  illed  him. 

Did  he  not  seem  astonished  ?  "  asked  Louis. 

■Who,  Sire?" 

•  Fouquet,"  repeated  th  King,  without  the  "monsieur,"  an 
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"  No,  Sire,''  he  answeied. 

"(iuod." 

And  h)V  the  second  tiiiic  Lituis  dismissed  D'Ai  tagnan. 

Foiuiuet  had  not  (juitted  tlie  teiracc  winTe  Ins  comhictor 
had  lelt  hiui.  He  read  his  letter  over  again.  Tlicse  were  the 
contents : 

"  SoDtr  sinDujf  plot  or  ot/ifr  has  hetn  hatrJicd  (trjainat  i/ov. 
J'ir/iiijis  fh'i/  icill  Hot  cfntare  on  (inytliinij  <tt  tin'  rhutcau. 
Thiij  will  whin  i/on  rt'turn  huinr.  iour  linlijinijs  are  sur- 
roiiinlid  by  imisketerrs.  Da  not  iiiti-r.  A  white  horse  h 
xvuitiny  for  you  behind  the  J'J.ijjlaiutde.'^ 

M.  Fnuquet  had  recognized  the  handv:riting  of  the  devoteil 
(Joiirville.  And,  not  wisliing,  if  any  niisfortiine  befell  him, 
that  this  paper  should  compromise  a  faithful  friend,  he  tore  it 
into  a  nundjer  of  little  bits,  which  were  soon  carried  by  tlio 
wind  across  the  railing  of  the  terrace. 

D'Artagnan  surprised  him  watching  the  last  scraps  Huttering 
through  space. 

"  ^lonsieur,"  said  he,  "the  King  expects  you." 

Fouquet  walked  with  great  deliberation  into  the  littk  )rri- 
dor  in  which  M.  de  Brienne  and  M.  Rose  were  working,  while 
the  Due  de  Saint-Aignaii,  who  was  also  sitting  in  the  corridor, 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  orders  and  was  yawning  impatiently, 
his  sword  between  his  legs. 

Fouquet  thought  it  singular  that  Hrienne,  Rose,  and  Saint- 
Aignan,  ordinarily  so  attentive  and  obsequious,  should  hardly 
put  themselves  out  of  the  way  to  show  him,  the  superinten- 
dent, any  respect  now.  Rut  what  could  be  expected  from 
courtiers  by  a  man  whom  the  King  called  simply  "  Fouquet""'.' 

He  rai.sed  his  head,  and  with  a  determination  to  face  every- 
thing, entered  the  cabinet,  where  a  little  bell,  with  which  we 
are  already  acquainted,  announced  him  to  his  Majesty. 

The  King  nodded,  but  did  not  rise.  He  said,  however,  with 
some  interest : 

"  Ah,  liow  are  you,  M.  Fouquet  ?  " 

"  I  am  in  a  high  fever  at  present,  but  always  at  the  service 
of  the  King,"'  replied  the  .suj)erintendent. 

"  (Jood.  The  States  assemble  to-morrow.  Have  you  a 
speech  prepared  ?  " 

Fouquet  stared  at  the  Iving  in  amazement. 
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f,  iv«>  a  sutlicient  knowiedgti  of  the  matters  in  iuirid  to  be  able 
to  do  so  without  iinicli  troul)le.  I  sliould,  liowevcr,  like;  to  ask 
\nur  Majesty  a  (iiu'slioii.  Will  you  be  grae'iously  pleased  to 
I  .unit  me  to  do  so  ".'  " 

••  \'<)ti  have  my  permission." 

••  Why  did  your  .Majesty  not  do  your  chief  minister  the 
li'iuor  of  givini,'  him  notiee  of  this  in  I'aris '.' "" 

■•  Voii  were  ill  ;   I  did  not  wish  to  fati^nie  yon." 

'•  Never  yet  has  any  kind  <d'  labor  ratiL,'ued  me  —  an  exjilan- 
;iiion,  then,  will  not  fatigue  me;  and  since  the  time  has  come 
I'l  me  to  ask  an  explanation  from  my  Kin.,'  —  '' 

••  Oh  !  M.  Foucjuei  !  an  explanation  as  to  what  ?  " 

"  As  to  the  intentions  of  your  Maje.-;ty  in  my  rej^ard." 

The  King  reddened. 

••  1  have  been  calumniated,"'  continued  Fonquet,  warndy, 
•■  and  1  have  a  right  to  ask  the  King  to  have  an  imjiiiry  made 
into  the  facts." 

"What  you  say,  M.  Fouquet,  is  useless;  I  know  wiiat  I 
l;ii()\v,'' 

•'  Vour  Majesty  can  know  only  what  you  liave  been  told.  I 
li  ive  said  nothing,  while  others  have  spoken   again  and   again 

'•  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  King,  impatient  to  bring 
this  embarrassing  conversation  to  an  end. 

••  I  will  go  straight  to  the  point,  Hire,  and  I  will  accuse  a 
I 'itain  man  of  injuring  me  in   your  Majesty's   good   opinion" 

■'  Xobody  has  been  injuring  jou,  M.  Foucpiet."' 

'•  Vour  answer.  Sire,  ]uovcs  that  I  am  right."' 

'•  M.  Fouquet,  I  do  not  like  to  have  persons  making  accu- 
iiions." 

'■  Even  when  they  themselves  are  accused  !  " 

''  We  have  talked  enough  about  this  affair."' 

"  Your  Majesty  will  not  hear  my  defence  ?  " 

'•  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  accuse  you."' 

Fouquet,  with  a  half  bow,  made  a  step  backward. 

•'  He  has  made  up  his  mind,  evidently,"'  he  thought.  "  He 
f'  ids  there  is  no  retreat  left  or  he  would  not  be  so  obstinate. 
N.4  to  see  the  danger  at  the  present  moment  would  Im;  to  be 
i'lnd;  not  to  avoid  it  would  be  to  be  stupid."' 

Then  he  remarked  aloud  : 

'*  Did  your  Majesty  send  for  mo  because  you  have  some  task 
t'  assign  me  ?  " 
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'•  N't),  iiioiisiciir,  but  to  give  you  a  pioio  of  advicf." 

"  1  .iwait  it  n'siM'ctt'ully,  Siic." 

"Take  a  rest,  M.  FoiKiuct  ;  ilo  not  waste  your  .stn'iiptli. 
Tlio  st'sMOM  of  tlic  Slates  will  lie  short,  auil  when  my 
seciftaiit's  have  closi'd  it,  I  do  \\u\  care  to  have  business  talki(l 
of  for  the  next  fortiii},'ht  afttuwanl." 

"  '1  ill"  Kiiii,'  lias  nothiiif,'  to  say  to  nie  on  the  .siil)jt'ct  of  tiiii 
assciiihly  of  tlie  States  7  *' 

"  No,  M.   r()U(|Uet.'' 

"  NotliiiiL,'  to  me,  the  supeiiiiteiKlciit  of  the  thiaiues  ?  " 

"Take  a  rest,  I  entreat  you;  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  to 
you." 

Fouquct  bit  his  lips  and  luuii,'  his  head.  He  was  evidently 
brood i n L,' ovp      'Uiie  painful  thouj,dit. 

J[is  iineasi     'ss  coniiuuiiicated  itself  to  the  Kini,'. 

"  .\re  you  annoyed  because  I  have  asked  you  to  take  a  rest, 
M.  I'"()U(iuet  ".'  "  said  he. 

"  Ves,  Sire  ;  I  am  not  aeeiistomed  to  rejiose." 

"  Hut  you  are  sick  and  laust  take  care  of  yourself." 

•'  i>id  your  Majesty  speak  of  a  sjieech  '  I  waa  to  deliver 
to-iiii>rrow '.' " 

The  Kit:;.,'  did  not  answer.  This  unexpected  question  em- 
liarrassed  him. 

Foiupict  felt  the  full  foree  of  this  hesitation.  He  fancied 
he  eould  read  in  the  ;';,(,  tbe  yowng  prince  that  if  he  ex- 
hibited any  distrust,  the  danger  that  was  threatening  him  woulil 
rush  down  upon  him  at  once. 

"  If  I  show  fear,"  he  thought,  "  I  am  lost."' 
The  King,  on  the  other  hand,  was  rendered  uneasy  by  the 
susjucion  that  Fou(]\iet  distrusted  him. 

''  Has  he  got  wind  of  anything  '.' "  he  wondered. 
"  U  his  tirst  words  be  harsh,"  pondered   Fompiet,  "  if  he  is 
irritated  or  feigns  irritation  for  an  object,  how  shall  I  extri- 
cate myself  '.'     \\'ell  !  better  to  try,  at  least,  to  render  the  fall 
as  easy  as  possible,     (iourville  was  right." 

"  Sire,"  said  he  suddenly,  "since  your  Majesty,  in  your  great 
kiudn.'ss,  is  so  watchful  (iver  my  health  as  to  release  me  from 
all  labor,  will  you  dispense  me  from  attendance  at  to-morrow's 
council  ?  I  could  thus  sjiend  the  day  in  bed,  and  perhaps 
your  Majesty  would  be  good  enough  to  send  me  your  iihysician, 
who  might  find  a  remedy  for  this  wretched  fever.'' 

'•  iOiU  ii  i|rn-,-<i   i.-,  gi  allied,  3l.    I'ou(juei.      Vou  siiaii   have  a 
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••  I'liaiik  you,  Sii-f,''  answered  Fou(iuet,  inclining. 

I  lit'u,  taking,'  :i  iNcisive  .stej): 

•Sli.ill    I   nut  hiiv.>  the  plt-aHurp,"' said  hf,  "of  conducting' 

II-  Majesty  to  luy  Imuse  at  Hellc-Isle?  " 

111'  looked   Louis  full  in  the  face,  to  judge  of  the  effect  of 

-  |pi-o|)osal. 

Louis  reddened  ;i  second  time. 

•  .\re  you  aware,"'  answered  the  Kinp,  making,'  an  effort  to 
lie.  "  that  you  have  just  said  :  '  My  house  at  JJello-Isle  '  V  " 

•  \'es,  Sire." 

•■  And  do  you  not  remember,"  continued   Louis,  in  the  same 
iNl'ul  tone,  "that  you  have  Kiven  me  IJelle-Isle  '' '' 
••  \'es,  Sire.     Hut  you  have  not  yet  taken  [wssession  of  it." 
•■  1  am  resolved  to  do  so."' 

•  \es,  it  was  your  Majesty's  resolution  as  well  as  mine  that 
'  1  shoidd  do  .so,  and  I  cannot  express  to  your  Maje.sty  my 
1  ide  and  pleasure  in  seeing'  that  your  Majesty's  entire  military 

lisehold  has  accompanied  you  for  the  purpo.se  of  assisting 
1  to  take  possession  of  Helle-lsle." 

i'lie  King  stammered  that  he  had  not  brought  his  nuis- 
teers  with  liini  for  this  purpose  alone. 

•  <  >li,  I  am  aware  of  that,"  said  Fouquet,  earnestly  ;  "  your 
ijesfv  knows  too  well  tiint  if  you  came  to  Helle-lsle  by  your- 
I.  with  only  .i  cane  i;i  your  ..^.id,  at  a  word  from  you  all  its 
lifications  would  fall  to  the  ground." 

•  I'rsfr/  "  cried  the  King,  "  I  am  not  at  all  desirous  that  all 
"se  fine  fortiHcations  which  it  took  so  much  money  to  build 

■uldfall.^  No,  no!  let  them  stand  against  the  Dutch  and 
,'lish.  Vou  will,  perhaps,  never  guess,  M.  Fomiuet,  what  I 
.  particularly  anxious  to  see  at  l?elle-lsle;  I  wish  to  see  the 
iiitiful  peasant  girls  who  dance  so  gracefully  and  are  so 
.>hing  in  their  scarlet  petticoats.  I  have  heard  those  fair 
sals  of  yours  highly  spoken  of,  M.  Fouquet.  You  must 
"V  them  to  me." 
■  U  iienever  your  Majesty  plea.ses." 

•  Have  you  any  means  of  transport  ?  We'll  go  to-morrow, 
ou  like.'" 

it  was  a  thrust,  but  not  a  skilful  one.     The  superintendent 
'  lod  it  b^'  imsu'eritif* : 
Xo,  Sire.     I  was  in  ignorance  of  your  Majesty's  ini  -itioas. 
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I   wn.s   ij,Mior;int,  especially,  of  your  hurry  to   visit    Belle-Isle, 
and  so  I  (lid  not  luakc  any  jyreparations." 
"  Y'ou  have  a  boat,  ho\vev<M'  ?  "' 

"I  have  live;  but  they  are  all  either  at  Le  Port  or  Taim- 
bfpuf,  and  it  would  require  twenty-i'our  hdurs,  at  the  vcrv 
least,  to  get  tlieni  to<,'ether,  or  bring  them  here.  Shall  I  (k's- 
patch  a  courier  fur  tluMu'.'" 

"  Wait  a  whilf .  First  get  well  of  your  fever.  Better  wait 
till  to-morrow. "' 

"True.  Who  knows  but  that  to-morrow  we  may  have  otluT 
ideas  ?"  answered  Fouquet,  who  was  very  i)ale  and  knew  n>iw 
what  he  had  to  ex])ect. 

The  King  started,  and  stretched  his  hand  to  the  bell,  but 
Fouijuet  prevented  him  from  touching  it. 

'•Sire,"  said  he,  "  I  am  trembling  with  fever  and  cold.  If 
I  remain  a  moment  longer,  I  am  likely  to  faint.  Will  your 
Majesty  permit  me  to  withdraw  and  hide  mvself  under'  the 
bedclothes'."" 

"  Ves,  I  i)erceive  you  are  shiveru.g.  It  is  a  i)ainful  siglit. 
Go,  M.  Fou<]uet,  go.     I  will  send  to  infjuire  after  you."' 

"  Your  Majesty  overwhelms  me.  le.xpect  to  be  much  bettrr 
in  an  hour."' 

"  I  wish  to  have  some  one  accompany  yuu  to  your  lodgings,"' 
said  the  King. 

"Just  as  you  please.  Sire.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  take 
dome  persou"s  arm."' 

"  M.  d'Artagnan  I ""  cried  the  King,  touching  the  bell. 
"  Oh  !   Sire,"'  interrupted  I'ouquet,  with  a  laugh  that  chilled 
the  heart  of  the  prince,  "are  you  giving  me  a  cai)tain  of  mus- 
keteers as  an  escort'.'     It  is  a  very  equivocal  honor.  Sire  !     A 
sim})le  footman  will  do  for  me,  if  you  ])lease,  Sire."' 

"  And  why,  M.  Fouquet  ?  M.  cVArtagnan  has  often  escorted 
me,  and  certainly  to  my  perfect  satisfaction."' 

"  liut  when  he  did  so,  Sire,   he   was  simply  obeying  ynu, 
while  —  ■" 
"  Well  •'  " 

"  If  I  must  return  to  my  lodgings,  escorted  by  the  chief  cf 
your  musketeers,  every  one  will  say  that  you  "have  had  me 
arrested."' 

"  Arrested  '.' "'  repeated  the  King,  paler  than  Fouquet  him- 
self, "  arrested  '.'  .ah  I  " 

"  Eh  !  why  should  not  every  one  say  so,  Sire  ?  "'  continued 
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Fmiquct,   still   laughing;    "  aiirl    I  would  lay  a  wager  there 
\\"\\V\  be  found  people  nialiciuus  enough  to  laugh  at  it!" 

riiis  sally  disconcerted  the  monarch.  Foucjuct  had  been 
r! -vcr  enough  or  lucky  enough  to  make  Louis  XIV.  recoil  be- 
!  :v  the  mere  counterfeit  iiresentmcnt  of  the  deed  he  was 
ii.i  (litating.  When  D'Artagnan  maile  his  appearance  he  was 
I  i.lcred  to  select   one   of    his   musketeers   to   accompany  M. 

l''il,i[Uct. 

■  It  is  not  necessary,'"  said  the  superintendent.  "  I  prefer 
(niirville,  who  is  waiting  for  me  below.  I'.ut  this  will  not 
hinder  me  from  enjoying  the  companionship  of  M.  d'Artagnan. 
1  am  very  glad  he  is  going  to  see  I>elle-Isle,  as  he  is  so  thor- 

I  i^'hly  acquainted  with  fortifications." 

D'Artagnan,  who  could  make  nothing  of  the  scene,  bowed. 
l'>  iiquct  also  saluted  and  withdrew,  affecting  all  the  slowness 

I I  a  man  who  finds  walking  painful. 
Once  outside  tlie  chateau: 

•■  Saved  I "'  he  cried.  "  Ah  !  yes,  faithless  king,  thou  shalt 
••'   l>clle-Isle,  but  only  when  I  am  no  longer  there!" 

Ai'  I  he  disappeared. 

D'Artagnan  had  remained  with  the  King. 

"(,'aptain,"  said  Louis,  "j-ou  will  follow  M.  Fouquet,  keep 
111,'  a  hundred  paces  behind  him." 

•■  Vcs,  Sire." 

'•  He  is  returning  home.     You  will  go  there."  , 

"  Ves,  Sire." 

"  You  will  arrest  him  in  my  name,  and  shut  him  up  in  a 


•'  In  a  carriage  ?     Very  well." 

'•  .\nd  you  will  see  to  it  that  on  the  route  he  does  not  con- 
V.  ise  with  any  one,  or  throw  notes  to  any  person  he  may 
rhmce  to  meet." 

■  ()h,  that  is  by  no  means  easy.  Sire." 

•  Ves,  it  is." 

•  Excuse  me.  Sire.  I  cannot  stifle  M.  Fouquet,  and  if  he 
in-ists  on  being  allowed  to  breathe  I  cannot  hinder  him  from 
'1  '.ug  St  by  closing  the  windows  and  blinds.  He  will  be  able 
t  '  sliout  through  the  portieres  and  throw  as  many  notes  as  he 
iiMS  through  them  also." 

••  All  that  has  been  anticipat  d,  M.  d'Artagnan.  A  carriage 
^vth  an  iron  trellis  will  get  rid  of  the  two  difficulties  you 
II.-  :ition." 

Vol.  IU.-  a 
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"  A  carriage  with  an  iron  trellis !  "  cried  D'Artagnan.  "  But 
a  trellis  can't  be  made  in  half  an  hour,  and  your  Majesty 
desires  me  to  go  to  M.  Fouquet's  at  once. 

'>  For  which  reason  the  carriage  in  question  is  already  pre- 
pared." 

"Oh,  that's  ditTcreiit,"'  answered  the  captain.  "If  the  car- 
riage is  all  ready,  very  good;  all  we  ha\e  to  do  is  to  make 
it  go."' 

'•  The  horses  ar?  put  to.'' 

"  And  the  coachman  and  outriders  are  waiting  in  the  lower 
court  of  the  chateau.'' 

D'Artagnau  bowed. 

"  Then  all  I  have  to  ask  your  ilajesty  is  to  name  the  place 
to  which  1  am  to  conduct  M.  Fouquet." 

'•  First  to  the  chateau  of  Augers.'' 

"  Very  well." 

"  Then  —  we  '11  see." 

"  Yes,  8ire." 

"  M.  d'Artagnai.,  a  last  word.  You  have  noticed  that  I  do 
not  employ  my  guards  in  making  this  arrest,  and  therefore  M. 
de  Gesvies  is  sure  to  be  furious.'' 

"  Vour  Majesty  dues  not  employ  your  guards,"  retorieil 
D'Anagnan,  s(miewhat  humiliated,  "  because  you  distrust  M. 
de  (Jesvres;  that  is  the  root  of  the  matter  I '' 

"  Which  means,  monsieur,  that  I  have  perfect  confidence  in 
you." 

"  Oh,  I  am  well  aware  of  that,  Sire,  and  there  is  no  use  in 
making  so  much  noise  about  it.'' 

"I  mention  it  as  a  preliminary  to  saying,  monsieur,  that  if 
"M.  Fouquet  should,  by  any  chance,  by  any  chance  whatever, 
effect  his  escape  —  we  have  seen  such  things  happen  — " 

"  Very  often,  Sire,  in  the  case  of  others,  never  in  mine." 

"  Why  not  in  yours  ?  "' 

"  Because,  Sire,  there  was  a  moment  when  I  wished  to  save 
M.  Fou(]uet.'' 

The  King  started. 

"  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so  at  the  time,"  continued  Hie 
captain,  "  since  your  >rajestyhad  not  communicated  your  inteii- 
tiou  to  me.  I  surmised  it,  however,  and  I  look  an  interest  in 
M.  Fouquet.  Then  I  was  free,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
give  proof  of  my  interest  in  this  man." 
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rpon    my  word,  monsieur,  I   have   some  reason  to  have 
ihts  as  to  ynur  perfect  loyalty  in  the  performance  of  your 
iiics!" 

••Oh,  no  I  If  I  had  saved  him  then,  it  would  have  been  uu 
uucent  act  on  my  part.  Nay,  more,  it  would  have  been  ;i 
'  litorious  act,  for  M.  Fouquet  is  not  a  wicked  num.  ]iut  he 
uld  not  have  it;  his  destinj'  has  forced  him  along;  he  has 
t  the  hour  of  freedom  escape  him.  So  much  the  worse 
ir  him !      Now  I  have  orders ;  I  will  obey  these  orders,  and 

1  may  consider  M.  Fou(piet  as  already  arrested,  you  may 
iisider  him  as  already  in  the  chateau  of  Angers."' 
"  Oh,  you  have  not  got  him  yet,  captain  ! '' 
"That's  my  business;  every  one  to  his  trade.  Sire.     Only 
;loct  once  more.      Do  you  seriously  give  me  the  order  to 
iTi'st  M.  Fouquet,  Sire  ?  "' 
•■  Ves,  a  thousand  times  yes  !  " 
•'  Then  write  it.  Sire."' 

■  Here  is  the  order."' 

I  ''.Vrtagnan  read  it,  saluted  the  King,  and  passed  out.  Look- 
,^  from  the  terrace,  he  perceived  Gourville,  who  had  quite  a 
.iius  air,  and   was  going  in   the  direction  of  M.  Fouquet's 
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•This   is   rather  surprising,"  said  the  captain  to  himself. 
It'ie  we  have  (Jourville  looking  quite  gay  an(i  running  through 

streets  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
i'|uet  is  in  the  greatest  peril,  and  when  it  is  equally  certain 
t  it  was  Gourville  who  warned  Fouquet  by  means  of  the 
■fr,  that  letter  which  was  torn  up  into  i  thousand  scraj)s 
the  terrace  and  given  to  the  winds  by  M.  le  Surintendant. 
•  <lourville  is  rubbing  his  hands.  He  must  have  done  some- 
iirr  clever,  then.     Where  is  Gourville  coming  from  ?     Gour- 

I'  is  coming  from  the   Rue  aux  Herbes.     Where  does  the 

aux  Herbes  lead  to  V  "' 
n'.Vrtagnan  followed,  over  the  roofs  of    the  houses  com- 
nded  by  the  chateau,  the  lines  traced  by  the  streets  as  he 

ild  have  followed  the  lines  on  a  topographical  <"hart.      But 
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instead  of  Hat,  dull  pappr.  the  living  chart  bt^foro  him  stood 
(lilt  in  V)old  ndicf  with  the  sluulow -.  cries,  and  inovcineuts  of 
Tnon  and  tliiii.^s. 

Beyond  th,^  city  walls  the  <^\-o-aX  verdant  i>l;iiiis  stretched  as 
far  as  the  Loire,  and  seemed  to  be  running  lowaids  the  purple 
horizon,  which  was  cut  by  the  azure  uf  tlie  waters  and  the  dark 
green  of  the  marshes. 

dust  outside  the  city  gates  two  white  roads  bo;'an  to  diverge, 
like  the  widesiiread  lingers  of  some  gigantic  hand. 

D'Artagnan,  whose  eyes,  as  he  crossed  the  terrace,  had  em- 
bvaced  the  whole  jianorama,  v>-as  conducted  by  the  line  of  the 
Kue  aux  Herbes  along  one  of  these  roads,  running  from  the 
gate  of  Nantes. 

He  was  about  to  descend  from  the  terrace,  take  his  trellisod 
carriage,  and  drive  to  Fomiuet's  lodgings.  Hut  just  at  the 
moment  when  he  h;ul  his  foot  on  the  first  step  of  the  staircase, 
his  at^-:-..aon  was  drawn  to  a  moving  point  that  was  i)assii!g 
with  great  swiftness  over  this  highway. 

'•'What  can  it  be?""  he  womlcred.'  '-A  galloping  horse,  a 
runaway  horse,  very  likely  ;  how  it  does  .scanqier  along!" 

The  moving  point  turned  aside,  and  entered  a  held  of 
lucerne. 

"  Ah  !  a  whita  horse,'"  continued  the  captain,  who  had  just 
perceived  the  color  standing  out  brightly  against  a  dark  back- 
ground. "  Some  boy  whose  horse  is  thirsty  taking  a  shortcut 
to  the  watering-place."' 

These  reflections,  rapid  as  lightning,  simultaneous  with  vis- 
ual perce])tion,  had  already  passed  away  from  D'.Vrtagnan's 
mind  when  he  began  descending  the  staircase  a  second  time. 

Some  scraps  of  paper  were  lying  on  the  steps,  and  came  out 
distinctly  on  the  black  stones. 

"  Eh  !  "  muttered  the  captain,  "  fragments  of  the  letter  torn 
by  M.  Fo\uiuet :  Poor  ftdlow  I  he  gave  his  secret  to  the  winds; 
the  winds  would  have  nothing  to  <lo  with  it,  and  brought  it  to 
the  King.  Decidedly,  my  poor  Fouquet,  you  are  too  unlucky  I 
the  game  is  not  fair;  fortune  is  against  you.  The  star  of 
Louis  XIV.  obscures  yo\irs  ,  the  snake  has  either  more  strength 
or  nuire  cleverness  than  the  squirrel."' 

D'Artagnan,  without  stopping,  picked  up  one  of  the  pieces. 
"Gourvill  "s  little  hand!"'  he  exclaimed,  inspecting  it;  "I 
was  not  mistaken." 

\...l     1...     .......1     tl,.^     „r,,...i      .<    /.„,.c/." 
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Aha!"  heoripd. 

lit'  t'xaiiiiued  another;  there  was  no  writing  on  it. 

On  a  third  he  road  tlie  word  "  whlti." 

"  V'hit>'  /lors,',"  he  repeated,  after  the  manner  of  a  child 
-in.llin- 

••Zoniids!"'  niuruuired  this  man  of  the  suspicious  mind; 
••  t  wliite  liorse  I "' 

And  like  that  grain  of  powder  which,  being  set  on  fire, 
ri'.lies  every  other  grain  in  the  magazine,  this  Vlea  of  D'Ar- 
I'^iian  pounced  upon  all  liis  (jther  ideas  and  suspicions.  He 
I  .iii'd  round  and  went  swiftly  bark  to  the  terrace.  The  white 
ii-ise  was  gallopin-  in  the  direction  of  the  Loire,  at  the  ex- 
I!  niity  of  which,  blending  with  tlie  vapors  of  the  waters,  a 
litile  sail  appeared,  dancing  about  like  an  atom. 

••  Oho  !"' cried  the  musketeer,  "  tlu-re  is  oidy  one  man  who 
A -lid  gallop  so  fast  over  i.loughed  lands.  Only  a  Fouquet,  a 
r:;i mcier,  would  gallop  in  this  fashion  in  full  daylight,  and  on 
it  A-liite  horse.  Oidy  the  lord  of  Helle-Isle  would  escape  to  the 
»■  u'oa^st  when  there  arc  so  many  thick  forests  on  land  ;  and 
tli.ie  is  only  one  D'Artagnan  in  the  world  to  catch  M.  Fon- 
'1  ;•  f,  who  has  a  start  of  half  an  hour,  and  who,  if  not  pre- 
■>■  iicd,   will  be  in  his  boat  in  another  hour."' 

Wliereupnn  the  musketeer  ordered  tlie  trellised  carriage  to 
li'  laken  at  once  outside  the  city  and  hidden  in  a  little  grove 
1!'  :!■  tlie  walls.  He  selected  his  best  steed,  jumped  on  his 
i  .■  k,  and  galloped  through  the  Rue  aux  Herbes,  taking,  not 
ill'  road  by  which  Foiupiet  liad  gone,  but  the  bank  of  the 
I.  ;rc  itself,  certain  that  he  should  thus  make  a  gain  of  ten 
1::  imtes,  and  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  lines,  coine  up  with 
til'  fugitive,  who  would  never  suspect  that  he  was  being  pur- 
s';' 1  from  that  direction. 

What  with  the  fleetness  of  the  pursuit  and  the  iinpatieuv^e 
I't  the  pursuer,  who  grew  as  excited  as  if  he  were  engaged  in 
wai  or  the  chase,  our  D'Artagnan,  lately  so  kind  and  gentle 
towards  Foucpiet,  had  become  ferocious  and  almost  sanguinary. 

I  'T  a  long  time  hegalloped  on  without  catching  sight  of 
white  horse  ;  his  fury  took  on  the  complexion  of  madness; 
)egan  to  have  doubts  of  himself;  he  imagined  that  Fouquet 
plunged  into  some  subterranean  road,  or  had  changed  his 
ic  horse  for  one  of  those  famous  black  chargers,  s.vift  as 
wind,  which  D'Arti^gnan  had  once  admired  and  envied  a* 
'"^ai:it-Mand<^  lor  their  buoyancy  and  vigor. 
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At  such  inoiiionts,  what  witli  the  wind  stinging  his  eyrs 
and  making  the  tears  start,  the  sa.hUe  burning  hot,  the  galle.l 
and  Weeding  iioi'se  beUowing  with  pain  and  throwing  up  show- 
ers of  tine  sand  and  pebbles  beliiiid  him,  and  what  with  seem- 
nothing  on  the  water  or  under  tlie  trees  when  he  stood  up  iii 
his  stin-ups,  irAitagnan  was  like  one  possessed,  lie  looked 
up  in  the  air  to  see  if  Fou(iuet  might  not  be  in  that  direction  ; 
he  was  reallv  losing  his  mind.  In  his  ravenous  hunger  for  Ins 
prev  he  dreamed  of  aerial  pathways,  a  discovery  of  the  fol- 
lowing century;  he  recalled  l)«dalus  and  the  vast  wings  tluit 
had  enabled  him  to  escape  from  the  prisons  of  Crete. 

A  hoar.se  sigti  broke  from  his  Hi.s.  Devoured  by  the  fear 
of  ridicule,  he  repeated  again  and  again  : 

"  I  :  I !  to  be  duped  by  a  (Jourville  !  I  —  it  will  be  said  I 
am  growing  old  ;  it  will  be  said  I  g<jt  a  million  for  letting 
Fouipiet  escape  1  ''  ,      i,        • 

And  he  plunged  the  rowels  still  deei)er  into  the  horses 
flanks.  He  had  galloped  nearly  a  leairne  in  two  minute^. 
Suddenlv,  at  the  end  of  an  open  pasture-tield,  behind  a  hed-''. 
he  perceived  a  white  form  which  appeared  for  a  moment,  tlna 
disappeared,  and  at  last  remained  distinctly  visible  upon  a  ris- 
ing ground. 

D'Artagnan  was  ready  to  leap  with  joy.  He  regained  all 
liis  usual  composure  on  the  spot.  He  brushed  away  the 
sweat  that  was  rolling  down  his  forehead,  relaxed  the  tensi-.u 
of  his  knees,  thus  alU)wing  his  horse  to  breathe  more  freely, 
and,  pulling  back  the  reins,  moderated  the  speed  of  the  vigor- 
ous animal,  his  partner  in  this  man-hunt.  He  had  now  time 
to  examine  the  road  and  hir,  position  in  relation  to  Fouquet. 

The  superintendent  had  winded  his  white  horse  by  galiopm- 
over  these  ploughed  lands,  and,  feeling  the  need  of  a  firnur 
footing,  was  taking  the  shortest  way  to  the  road.  All  l)"Ai- 
ta-nan  had  to  do  in  order  to  cut  him  off  from  the  highway 
was  to  ride  along  the  foot  of  a  cliff  which  would  conceal  inni 
from  his  enemy.  Then  the  real  chase  would  begin  ;  then 
would  come  the  critical  moment  of  the  struggle. 

D'Artagnan  gave  his  black  horse  good  breathing  time.  He 
noticed  that  the  gallop  of  the  superintendent  changed  to  a 
trot,  which  proved  that  he,  too,  was  giving  his  steed  breathuii;- 
time.  But  both  pursuer  and  pursued  were  in  too  great  a  huiiy 
to  continue  at  this  pace.  The  white  horse  went  off  like  a  shot 
the  moment  his  feet  touched  firmer  ground. 
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D' Vrta-nan  droppe.l  his  hand,  an.l  his  black  charger  broke 
•„  a  gallop.     Both  followed  the  same  direction;  the  echoes 

the  lioof-beats  of  their  coursers  were  coufoiuided  lu  one  and 
..  same  sound,  and  Fouquet  had  not  yet  perceived  D  Artagnau. 

j'.u';  when    D'Artagnan    passed    beyond    the    clift,  a   single 

',0  struck  the  ear;  it  was  that  of  the  musketeer  s  steed  roU- 

,4  along  like  thunder.     Foiupiet   turned;    a    hundreu  yanls 

.  iiind  him,  ho  perceived  his  enemy  bending  over  his  .lorse  s 

,  ,k.     Doubt  was  impossible;  the  gleaming  baldrick  and  red 

lie,  proclaimed  the  musketeer.     Fonipiet  slackened  the  reins 

1  put  twenty  yards  more  between  himself  and  his  pursuer. 

D'Artagnan  grew  uneasy. 

•Ah!"'  he  said  to  himself,  "  that  is  not  an  ordinary  horse 
:  it  Fouquet  is  riding  ;  let  me  think." 

\ud  he  scrutinized  intently,  with  those  infallible  eyes  of 

,  the  shape  and  capabilities  of  the  courser.  Round,  full 
I  u-ters,  a  thin,  long  tail,  large  hocks,  thin  legs,  as  dry  as  bars 
•  steel,  hoofs  as  hard  as  marble.     He  dug  the  spurs  into  his 

Ml  beast,  but  the  distance  between  himself  and  his  antagonist 
1.  iKiined  the  same.  He  listened  eagerly  ;  not  a  breathing  of 
!l  •■  horse  reached  him,  and  yet  the  animal  seemed  to  cut  the 
,  .  On  the  other  hand,  his  own  horse  was  blowing  like  a 
li  ,.ksmith"s  bellows. 

•  I  must  come  up  with  him,  though  I  kill  my  horse,"  thought 
\\  musketeer;  and  he  began  to  saw  the  poor  beast's  mouth, 
■A    lie  at  the  same  time  burying  the  pitiless  spurs  in  his  tiauks. 

The  machlened  horse  gained  fifty  yards,  and  came  withm 
1.   t.il-shot  of  Fouquet. 

•  ( 'ouragc  !  "  whispered  the  musketeer  to  himself,  "  courage, 
-;  white  horse  is  growing  weak  ;  and,  if  the  horse  do  not  fall 
i;     rider  is  sure  to  fall  in  the  ■■!    :.'" 

I'.ut  horse  and  rider  remained  both  upright,  and  were  gradu- 
.\.     1,'aining  the  advantage. 

■  What  a  horse  !  and  what  a  rider ! '"  growled  tlie  captain. 
••  i    lit,  I  say  !  halt,  mordloux  !  in  the  King's  name  ! " 

Ml  answer  from  Fouquet. 
Do  you  hear  me  ?  ''  howled  D'Artagnan. 

lis  horse  made  a  false  step. 
PardU'u  !  ''  was  the  laconic  reply. 

\!id  Fouquet  galloped  more  madly  than  ever. 

'  '"Artagnan  was  losing  his  senses"^;  the  boiling  blood  surged 
to  lis  eyes  and  temples. 
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"  Stop,  ill  the  King's  name  !  "  he  sliouted,  "  stop,  or  I  '11  bring 
foil  (hnvii  with  my  pistol.'' 

'•  Do  so,"  FoiKpiet  answered  back,  never  rela\ii\g  liis  speeil. 

J)"Artagnan  seized  a  pistol  and  cocked  it,  h  'jnng  that  tlie 
noise  of  the  sprnig  would  bring  him  to  a  stand. 

'•  Vou  have  pistols  also,"'  said  he  ;  ''  defend  yourself."' 

i'"ou(piet  had,  in  fact,  heard  the  noise;  he  turned  round,  ami 
looking  l)"Artagnan  full  in  the  face,  opened  liis  tunic  and  barcil 
liis  breast;  but  he  did  not  touch  the  holsters. 

There  were  about  twenty  paces  between  them. 

"  Mon/li)it.r .' "  cried  1)"  Artagnan,  "  I  cannot  assassinate  yon  ;  if 
you  will  not  tire  oti  me,  surrender  I    After  all,  what  is  a  prison  '.' '' 

"  l)eath,  rather,"'  replied  FoiKpu't;  "the  sulYering  would  he 
less."' 

Druidc  with  despair,  IVArtagnan  Hung  away  his  pistol. 

"  I  will  take  you  alive,'"  said  he. 

And,  by  a  marvellous  feat,  of  which  no  one  but  this  incom- 
parable cavalier  was  capable,  he  drove  his  steed  within  ten 
paces  of  the  white  horse.  His  hand  wa.s  already  stretched 
out  to  seize  his   ]irey. 

'■  Kill  me  1  "  said  Fou(|net,  '•  it  will  be  more  humane."' 

"  No,  alive,  alive  !"'  murmured  the  captain. 

His  horse  stumbled  again,  and  again  Fouquet  had  the  ad- 
vantage. An  unheard  of  spectacle  was  the  race  between  these 
two  horses,  kept  alive  by  the  determination  of  their  riders. 
To  the  headlong  gallop  had  succeeded  a  rapid  trot,  then  this 
trot  changed  to  almost  a  walking  pace.  I'.at  although  these 
two  men  of  iron  were  exhausted,  the  chase  seemed  to  them 
as  warm  as  ever. 

l)"Artagnan,  driven  to  extremity,  seized  his  second  pistol 
and  aimed  at  the  white  horse. 

"  At  your  horse,  nut  at  you,"'  he  shouted. 

And  he  fired.  The  animal,  hit  on  the  hind  quarter,  made  a 
furious  boiuid,  ar.d  reared. 

i)"Artagnan's  horse  fell  dead. 

"  I  am  dishonored,"'  muttered  the  musketeer,  "I  ar.i  a  wretch. 
F'or  mercy's  sake,  M.  Fouquet,  throw  me  one  of  your  pistols 
and  let  me  blow  my  brains  out  I  "" 

But  F'ouquet  rode  on. 

"  Do  so,  in  the  name  of  all  you  hold  dear,"  cried  D"Ar- 
tagnan.  "  "Want  you  refuse  to  do  now.  1  will  do  within  an  hdiw. 
But  if  I  die  here,  on  this  highway,  1  die  respected.  Do  me 
^ •;  i"-'  '■■■ 
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l"ii;i(lUPf  ((iiitiiiuod  liis  ('(imsf'  willmiit  ;iii>\Mriii^'. 
I)'.\rtat;ri;iii  stiirted  on  Ins  tt'ct  alter  lii  .  oiu'iii}  .  Oiip  aftrr 
another,  lie  Htui;,'  away  Ins  liat,  Ins  tiiim  ,  —  they  eiiihariassfd 
Jiiiii,  —  the  scahl)ar(l  (it  Insswunl  --it  luul  i,'c.t  lictwocn  Ins  lej^.s. 
Tlii'ii  his  sword  bocaint'  too  licasy;  he  flung  that  awav,  too. 
Till'  white  horse  began  to  rattle  ni  its  throat,  ami  I  >'Artagiiaii 
WIS  gaining,  l-'roiu  a  trot  the  exhausted  aniniai  luissfd  to  a 
a  staggering  walk;  liis  head  was  (luivering ;  the  foam  from 
his  mouth  was  tinged  with  blood. 

With  a  des[itM'ate  etlort  l)'.\rtagiian  Itajied  at  ToiKjuet, 
sei/ed  his  leg,  and  gasped  out  : 

"  I  arrest  you  in  the  King's  name.  I'dow  my  brains  out  ; 
ill  ;niy  case,  we  have  both  done  our  duty.  ' 

l'ou([uet  Hung  into  the  river  the  two  jiInioIs  which  I>'Ar. 
taguaii  might  have  sei/.cil,  and,  jinupitig  to  the  giound: 

••  I  am  your  prisoner,  monsieur,"  said  he.  '•  'I'ake  my  arm, 
you  are  ready  to  faint.'' 

••  Thank  yo'i,"  nnu'iuured  I>'Artagnan,  who,  in  fact,  felt  as 
if  the  ground  were  giving  way  under  him  and  the  sky  rushing 
liiiwii  on  his  head. 

He  rolled  upon  the  sand,  bicatliless,  ]iaralyzed. 
l^oiujuet  descended  the  slope,  tilled  his  hat  with  water, 
bathed  tlie  musketeer's  temples,  and  forced  a  few  drops  of 
water  between  his  lijjs.  ])".\rtagnan  rose  and  looked  around 
lii'ii  with  a  stupefied  gaze.  lie  saw  Foiuiuet  knetding.  his 
ui  !  hat  in  his  hand,  smiling  on  him  with  ineffable  gentleness. 
••  .\iul  you  have  not  fled  I  "  he  cried.  "  Oh.  monsieur,  as  far 
as  lieart,  soul,  and  loyalty  go,  the  real  King  is  not  Louis  of  tlie 
L'livre,  or  I'liilippe  of  Sainte  Marguerite,  but  you,  the  out- 
la>veil,  tlie  condemned  ! '' 

■  t  whom  a  single  fault  has  ruined  to-day,  M.  d'Artagnan." 

•  In  (lod's  name,  what  fault'.'"' 

••  That  of  not  having  made  you  my  friend.  But  how  are  we 
to  ,'et  back  to  Xantes  ?     We  are  very  far  away  from  it." 

•  Vou  are  right,'"  answered  D'Artagnan,  dejec'tedly. 

•■  The  white  horse  may  ecmie  to,  jierhaps  ;  he  was  such  a 
j^l'aiidid  animal!  Mount  him,  M.  d'.Vrtagnan.  I  will  walk 
until  vou  are  somewhat  better." 

••  I'oor  beast  !  ami  wounded,  tool  "'  sighed  the  musketeer. 

'•  •  111,  he  will  manage  it,  I  know  him.  Uut  we  can  do  better 
tli  ill  that,  we  can  both  mount  him." 

•■  Well     lf>1-  lis  ti'V  it-  "  rpnlied  tlie  ennf;nn. 
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Itiit  as  Minn  as  flioy  wcif  on  liis  liaik  In'  stiifjppretl.  h'- 
nivt'ifd,  walkfil  lui-  a  i'l'w  iiiiiiutt's,  stai,'>,'t'ieil  aj^'ain,  aiul  t.l! 
down  lifsidc  tlic  black  Imrsi',  just  as  lie  caiiic  iiji  witli  liiiii. 

••  We  iiiust  j^i)  on  loot,  it  is  i'ato's  lipcrt'c  Koilmiati'ly  tin' 
roail   is  t'xct'llt'iil,"  said    I''ou<iiit't,  ;,'iviii<,'   |)'.\rtaj,'iiaii  liisaini. 

"  M'ln/iiiii.r  .' "  crit'd  tin'  iiiiiskt'tc(>r,  witli  ha,i,'i,'aid  ew>, 
drawn  teat iiics.  and  a  licart  swollen  almost  to  biirstint,',  '•  wliit 
a  sliaint'l'nl  day  I  '" 

Slowly  they  made  their  way  to  the  spot  where  tlie  cani:r,'t' 
and  escort  were  waiting  for  them  behind  tlie  wood,  twcl.i' 
miles  distant. 

Wiieii  Konqnet  saw  the  sinister  machine,  he  said  to  D'Ai- 
ta^Mian,  who  had  Ids  eyes  east  down,  as  if  ashamed  of  Ins 
sovereign  : 

"  An  idea  of  that  sort  never  took  root  in  the  soul  of  an  h 'U- 
orable  man,  certainly  not  in  yours,  Cajitaiii  D'Artagn.iu. 
What  are  those  gratings  lor  ?  " 

"To  prevent  you  from  throwing  notes  out." 

"  Mow  ingenious  I  " 

"  Hut  you  can  speak  if  you  cannot  write,"  answered  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

'•  Speak  to  yon  '.'  " 

"  Ves  —  if  you  like." 

Fouqiiet  mused  a  moment ;  then,  looking  the  captain  full  iii 
the  face  : 

"  Just  a  word.     Will  yf>u  bear  it  in  mind  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  And  will  you  convey  it  to  the  person  1  wish  ?  " 

«  I  will." 

"  Saint-Mande  I  ''  whispered  Fouquet. 

"  Good.      For  whom  '.'  " 

"  For  Madame  de  Helliere  or  IVlisson." 

"  It  shall  be  done." 

The  carriage  passed  through  Nantes,  and  took  the  route  to 
Angers. 


/•///:  surii:i:i:i.  r.ii.i.s,  the  ssaki:  ilies.    I'Jl 


(  HAl'TKli   LXVIII. 


IS    WIIICII    TIIK    SiillUKKL    K.VI.I.s    AVI)    TIIK    SNAKK    FLIE8. 

Ir  Wits  two  in  tlio  afteriiooii.  Tho  Kinj;  wont  froqurntly 
i  ..III  liis  calmift  to  the  tcriatt',  iiiiil  soiut'tuiu's  optMu-d  tlic  duor 
.     tilt'  corridor  to  set-  \vli;it  liis  sccrctiirics  wen;  doiii'^'. 

M.  <'oll)t'rt,  wlio  s;it  in  the  same  jilact-  w  licre  M.  de  Saint- 
\i 'iiaii  liad  sat  so  loin,'  in  the  i.'orning,  was  talking  in  a  low 

ne  with  M.  lie  ISrii'nne. 

I'll!'  Kinj;  abniiitly  openod  the  door. 

■•  Whit  are  you  speaiiin^  about?"  he  iniiuired. 

•  We  were  speaking  ot  the  tirst  session  of  the  States,"  said 
\1    de  I'.rieniie,  rising. 

••  Very  well,"  rejoined  the  King. 
And  he  went  in  again. 

Five  nunutes  later,  a  tap  on  the  bell  sninnioned  Hose,  whose 
h.iiir  it  was. 
••  Have  yon  finislied  your  eopies  '.'  "  asked  the  King. 
■•  Noc  yet,  Sire." 

••  See  if  M.  d'Artagnan  has  retnrned."' 
••  Not  yet.  Sire." 

•  Strange  !"  muttered  the  King.     "  Call  M.  Colbert." 
Colbert  entered.     He  had  been  waiting  ever  since  morning 

t^.r  this. 

••  -M.  Colbert,"  said  Lonis,  sharply,  "  I  must  really  know 
uhat  has  become  of  M.  d'.Vrtagnan." 

( 'olbert  answered  with  his  usual  composure  : 

••  Where  would  your  Majesty  ha%-e  me  search  fur  him  ?  " 

"  What,  monsieur  I  Don't  you  know  where  I  sent  him?" 
ivplied  the  King,  sourly. 

■■  Vour  Majesty  did  not  tell  me." 

•■  Monsieur,  there  arc  things  that  ought  to  be  guessed  at, 
especially  by  you." 

•'  I  ndght  liave  formed  a  conjeeture,  Sire;  but  I  could  not 
t  ike  the  lil)erty  of  going  further  than  a  conjeeture." 

Almost  before  Colbert  had  finished  speaking,  a  voice  rougher 
tliaii  the  King's  interrupted  the  conversation  between  the  mou- 
arch  and  the  clerk. 

"  l)'.\rtagnan  I"  cried  tlie  King,  joyfully. 

D'Artagnan,  pale  and  furiously  angry,  said  to  the  King: 
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"  Sire,  was  it  your  Majesty  that  gave  certain  orders  to  my 
musketeers  '.'  " 

'•  What  orders  ?  "  asked  the  King. 

•■  Hehiting  to  M.  Fouquefs  house.'" 

"  I  iiave  given  none,'"  returned  the  King. 

"  .Vli  !  all!'"  exehainied  D'Artagnan,  biting  his  mustache; 
"  I  was  not  nustaken ;  it  was  tiiis  gentleman." 

And  he  pointed  to  Colbert. 

"  What  orders  are  you  speaking  about?"'  said  the  King. 

"Orders  to  turn  an  entire  house  upside  down,  to  beat  M. 
r(juquet"s  othcials  and  servants,  force  drawers,  and  sack  a 
peaceful  tlwelling.  Jlordi-  ix  .'  an  order  fit  for  a  savage  to 
give  I  " 

"  Monsieur!"'  —  returned  ('oli)ert,  turning  very  pale. 

"Monsieur,"'  interrupted  ])".\rtagnan,  "  the  King  alone — 
do  you  understand  '.' —  has  the  right  to  give  orders  to  my  mus- 
keteers. As  for  you,  I  forbid  you  to  do  so,  and  1  say  so  in  bis 
Majesty's  presence;  gentlemen  who  wear  swords  differ  from 
jialtry  fellows  wearing  pens  behind  their  ears." 

"  l)".\rtagnan  !   D'Artagnan  I  ""  murmured  the  King. 

"  It  is  humiliating,'"  continued  the  musketeer;  '*  my  soldiers 
are  dishonored.  I  do  not  comuiand  rioters,  no,  nor  clerks  of 
the  intendant"s  ottice,  either,  tiion/lmix .'  "' 

"  But  wliat  is  all  this  about  ? '"  asked  the  King,  authorita- 
tively. 

"  About  this.  Sire.  M.  ('olbert,  who  was  unalde  to  guess 
what  your  Majesty's  orders  were,  and,  consequently,  was  una- 
ware I  was  about  to  arrest  M.  Fouquet;  M.  Colbert,  who  had 
an  iron  cage  made  for  his  jiatron  of  yesterday,  has  sent  M.  de 
Roncherat  to  M.  Fou(pu't's  residence,  and  under  the  pro- 
text  thiit  it  was  neces.sary  to  get  at  the  superintendent"s 
papers,  all  his  furniture  has  been  carried  off.  My  nnisketeers 
surrounded  the  house  in  the  mf)rniug ;  such  were  my  orders. 
AVhy  has  any  one  dared  to  send  them  inside  ?  Why  were  they 
forced  to  be  preser.t  at  the  pillaging  of  it  and  to  become,  in 
some  sort,  accomplices  in  the  act  ?  Mordlonr .'  we  are  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Kiiig,  and  not  the  servants  of  M.  Colbert !" 

"  M.  d".\rtaguan."'  said  the  King,  "  take  care  ;  such  observa- 
tions should  not  be  maile  in  my  presence,  particularly  when 
they  are  made  in  such  a  tone."" 

''  I  luive  acted  in  the  Kiug"s  interest,"'  stammered  Colbert; 
**  it  is  hard  to  be  treated  in  this  manner  by  one  of  your  M  ij- 
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fsty's  officers,  and  tluit  too,  wlicu  the  respect  I  owe  my  sover- 
eiL,'ii  jji-events  iiie  from  rctulialiiij,'," 

"  The  resj)ect  you  owe  your  sovereign  ! "'  cried  D'Artagnan, 
wliose  eyes  Hauied  ;  "  the  respect  you  owe  your  sovereign  con- 
-ists  in  making  liis  authority  respected  and  his  person  beloved. 
I'.very  agent  of  unlimited  power  is  the  representative  of  that 
[.'iwer,  and  when  the  people  curse  tlie  hand  that  smites  them, 
It  is  the  hand  of  royalty  that  has  to  hear  the  brunt  of  their  re- 
ihiivhes.  Must  a  soldier,  hardened  by  forty  years  of  wounds 
iiid  bloodshed,  teach  you  this  lesson,  monsieur  '/  Must  mercy 
i  f  on  my  siile  and  fenx-ity  on  yours".'  You  have  had  inno- 
' fut  men  arrested,  bound,  imprisoned  I  *' 

"  M.  Foui|uet"s  accomplices,  iierhaps,"  said  Colbert. 

"  Who  has  told  you  that  M.  Fou'piet  has  accomplices,  or  even 
rliut  he  is  guilty  ?  The  King  alime  km)ws  it,  and  his  justice  is 
lint  blind.  When  he  says:  '  Vrrest,  imj  .ison  such  and  such 
I  I'ople,'  he  is  obeyed.  Talk  not  to  me,  then,  of  the  respect 
\ou  have  for  the  King,  and  be  careful  of  your  words,  lest, 
iifrchance,  they  may  conceal  a  threat,  for  tiit  King  will  not 
[iniuit  thi^se  who  serve  him  well  to  be  threatened  by  those 
u  ho  serve  him  ill,  and  in  case —  which  (}od  forbid  1  —  I  had  a 
master  so  ungrateful,  I  wcmld  still  know  how  to  make  myself 
ri'-;pected." 

ITaving  spoken  in  this  fashion,  D'Artagnan  drew  himself  up 
1  loudly  with  Hashing  eye,  quivering  lip,  and  hand  on  sword- 
liilt,  affecting  to  be  much  more  angry  than  he  really  was. 

("olbert,  humiliated  and  en; aged,  bent  his  head  to  the  King, 
;is  if  asking  permission  to  withdraw. 

The  King,  wavering  between  pride  and  curiosity,  did  not 
Vnow  what  part  to  take.  D'Artagnan  saw  his  hesitation.  To 
>:ay  longer  would  be  a  mistake  ;  he  wanted  to  obtain  a  triumph 
<  ver  Colbert  and  the  only  way  to  do  so  was  to  drive  the  King 
1  ito  a  corner  from  which  there  was  no  escape  except  by 
I  lioosing  one  of  the  two  antagonists. 

D'Artagnan,  then,  like  Colbert,  bowed  ;  but  the  King,  who 
V.  as  anxious  to  hear,  above  all,  an  exact  and  detailed  account  of 
t  iio  arrest  of  his  sui)erintendent  of  finances,  —  that  man  who  had 
tor  a  moment  made  him  tremble,  —  saw  that  the  musketeer's 
''l-hrm'>r  was  likely  to  put  off  for  at  least  a  (piarter  of  an  hour 
'■'■i'  story  he  was  burniug  to  hear;  he  therefore  dismissed 
I  ilbert,  who  had  nothing  new  to  tell  him,  from  his  mmd, 
i:id  addressed  his  captain. 
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"  Well,  monsieur,"  said  he,  "  give  an  account  of  your  mis- 
sion; you  can  rest  afterward.'' 

D'Artagnan,  whose  foot  was  on  the  threshold,  halted  at  these 
words,  retraced  his  steps,  and  Colbert  was  constrained  to 
retire.  The  intendanfs  face  took  on  a  purple  tinge ;  his  daik, 
malignant  eyes  shone  with  a  sombre  lire  under  the  bushy  e\t'- 
brows;  he  bowed  to  the  King,  half  drew  himself  up  as  lie 
passed  D'Artagnan,  and  retired  with  death  in  his  heart. 

Now  that  D'Artagnan  was  alone  with  the  King,  he  sobered 
down  immediately,  and,  composing  his  countenance,  said  : 

"  Sire,  you  are  a  young  King.  It  is  by  the  dawn  that  men 
judge  whether  the  day  is  to  be  fine  or  overcast.  Wiiat 
auguries,  Sire,  are  the  {)eople,  placed  by  God  under  your  law, 
likely  to  draw  from  the  beginning  of  your  reign,  if  the  intcr- 
m  liaries  between  them  and  you  are  luinisters  of  anger  and 
violence '.'  But,  to  come  back  to  myself,  Sire,  and  abandon  a 
discussion  you  may  think  idle  and  perhaps  unbecoming,  I 
have  arrested  iF.  Fomjuet.'' 

"  Yon  took  your  time  about  it,"  said  the  King,  sourly. 

D'Artagnan  looked  at  the  King. 

"  I  see  that  I  have  expressed  myself  badly,''  said  he.  ••  I 
have  just  informed  your  Majesty  that  I  arrested  M.  Fou- 
quet !  " 

"  Yes  ;  well  ?  " 

"  I  should  liave  told  your  iVfajesty  that  M.  Fouqnet  arrested 
me  ;  it  would  have  been  far  more  accurate.  I  rectify  my  state- 
ment, therefore  :  I  have  been  arrested  by  M.  Fouquet.'' 

It  was  Louis  XlV.'s  turn  to  be  surprised,  and  surjjrised  liis 
!^^ajesty  was.  D'Artagnan,  with  his  extraordinary  keenness  of 
vision,  appreciated  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  Lis 
master.  lie  did  not  give  him  time  to  put  questions.  He 
related,  with  that  ])oetry  and  picturescpieness  which,  perhaj'S, 
he  alone  possessed  at  that  period,  the  escape  of  Fouquet, 
the  pursuit,  the  furious  race,  and,  lastly,  the  inimitable  gen- 
erosity of  the  superintendent,  who  could  have  got  away  h;ilf 
a  score  of  times,  and  could  have  slain  his  pursuer  twenty  tinn's 
over,  but  who  had  preferred  a  prison  —  and  worse  still,  perhaps, 
—  to  the  humiliation  of  the  man  bent  on  robbing  him  of  his 
liberty. 

Tlie  King  grew  more  and  more  agitated  as  the  musketeer 
went  on,  hanging  on  the  speaker's  every  word  and  knocking 
his  finger  nails  against  one  another. 
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"  The  p  ain  conclusion,  at  least  in  :ny  eyes,  is,  Sire,  that  a 
I:  in  capable  of  behaving  in  this  fashion  is  an  honest  man  and 
(  umot  be  the  enemy  of  his  King.  Such  is  inv  opinion,  and  I 
ivi.eat  It  to  your  Majesty.  I  am  aware,  Sire,  that  vour  answer 
u  il  be  :  <  Reasons  of  state,'  and  I  bow  before  it.  It  is  worthy 
.!  all  respect.  Well,  I  received  my  orders  ;  they  have  been 
•  xrcuted,  much  against  my  will,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  have  been 
(    i'cuted.     I  have  no  more  to  say."' 

••  Where  is  M.  Fouquet  now  ?  "  asked  Louis,  after  a  moment's 
^.  'Mice. 

■•  M.  Fouquet,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  ••'  is  in  the  iron  ca-e 
1  ivpared  for  him  by  M.  Colbert,  and  is  now  going  on  the  road 
t"  Angers  as  fast  as  four  stout  horses  can  carry  him." 

••  \Vliy  did  you  leave  him  on  the  way  ? "' 

••  Because  your  Majesty  did  not  order  me  to  go  to  Angers 
1  lie  best  proof  of  that  is  the  fact  that  your  Majesty  was  look- 
i:.-  for  me  a  while  ago  — and  I  had  another  reason,  besides  " 

'•  What  is  it  ?  " 

"If  I  had  gone,  poor  M.  Fouquet  would  never  have  at- 
t-  nipted  to  escape." 

••What   do  you   mean?"   cried   the   King,  completely  be- 

\wl(lered.  f         j 

••  Your  Majesty  must  understand,  surely   you   understand 
^.i.>.  — that  my  warmest  wish  is  to  hear  that  M.  Fouquet  is  at 
iMi'rty.    I  have  assigned  him  the  most  stupid  corporal  I  could 

ul  among  my  musketeers,  in  order  to  give  him  a  chance  of 

■aping." 

•'  Are  you  mad,  M.  d'Artagnan  ?  "  cried  the  King,  folding 
^  arms  across  his  breast.  "  Is  it  possible  that  any  one  can 
.  e  expression  to  such  monstrous  thoughts,  even  if  he  have 
'  misfortune  to  conceive  them  '.' '' 

•  Ah,  Sire,  you  can  hardly  expect  me  to  be  M.  Fouq net's 
■my,  after  what  he  has  done  for  me  and  for  you  ^  No  if 
.1  are  determined  to  keep  him  under  bolts  and  bars,  never 
id  me  to  guard  him.     However  close  the  wires  of  the  cage 

•  l)ird  would  manage  to  Hy  through  them  in  the  end  "  ' 
■I  am  astonished,"  said  ""the  King,  darkly,  ''that   you  did 

•  immediatoly  follow  the  fortunes  of  him  whom  M  Fouquet 
lied  to  seat  on  my  throne.  You  could  then  have  all  you 
■itcd;  affection  and  gratitude.  In  my  service,  monsieur 
1  can  (mly  hiid  a  master."  ' 

*         "  ■■■'  "■-■"  o'-""^  i'-"'  V'JU  to  cne  Uasliiie,  Sire, 


^; 
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there  was  another  luan  who  woukl,"  replied  D'Aitagnan,  witli 
marked  emphasis  ;  "  and  yon  are  w  ell  aware,  Sire,  that  that 
man  wonld  have  been  myself." 

The  King  pansed.  These  words,  words  at  once  so  frank  and 
trne,  of  his  captain  of  musketeers,  could  not  be  t^'ainsaid.  As 
he  listened,  the  King  recalled  the  l)"Artagnan  of  other  days, 
the  IVArtagnan  who  hid  behind  the  cuitains  of  his  bed  in  the 
ralais-Koyal  when  the  Parisians,  nnder  the  leadership  of 
Cardinal  de  Ketz,  had  come  to  make  certain  of  the  i)resence  nf 
the  King;  the  D'Artagnan  whom  he  had  saluted  from  the 
door  of  Ids  carriage  on  his  way  to  Notre-Danie  after  his  en- 
trance into  Taris ;  the  soldier  who  had  left  his  service  at 
lilois ;  the  lieutenant  he  had  summoned  to  his  side  when  tlie 
death  of  Mazarin  restored  him  Lis  power;  the  man  he  had 
ever  found  loyal,  ccjurageons,  and  devoted. 

Louis  advanced  to  the  door,  and  called  Colbert. 

Colbert  had  not  left  the  corridor,  where  the  secretaries  were 
working.     Colbert  ajjpeared. 

"  Colbert,  you  have  ordered  M.  Fonquet's  house  to  be 
searched."' 

"  Yes,  Sire." 

"  With  what  result  ?  '" 

"  M.  de  Roncherat,  s^nt  thither  with  yonr  ^Vlajesty's  mus- 
keteers, has  plai'cd  certain  papers  in  my  hands." 

'<  I  will  look  them  over.     Give  me  your  hand." 

"  My  hand.  Sire  ?  '" 

"Yes,  to  place  it  in  that  of  ^I.  d'Artaghan.  In  fact,  M. 
d'Artagnan,"  he  added,  turning  with  a  smile  to  the  soldier, 
who,  on  seeing  the  clerk,  had  resumed  his  haughty  attitude, 
"you  have  really  no  ac<iuaintance  with  the  man  before  you. 
Make  his  accpiaintance.'" 

And  he  pointed  to  Colbert. 

"  He  may  be  but  an  indifferent  servant  in  a  subaltern  posi- 
tion, but  he  will  be  a  great  man  when  I  raise  him  to  the  first 
rank." 

"  Sire  I  "  stammered  Colbert,  made  giddy  by  fear  as  well 
as  by  pleasure. 

"  I  understand  now,"  mnrmnred  D'.Vrtagnan  in  the  K'lig's 
ear,  "  he  was  jealous." 

"  P^xactly,  and  jealousy  tied  his  wings." 

"  He  will  be  a  winged  serpent  henceforth,"  growled  the 
musketeer,  not  ycL   reconciled  Lo  his   iuLe  a'' \cisaiy. 
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Hut  when  Colbert  ai)proached,  his  pliysiognomy  prescMited 
;iu  aspect  so  ditleient  from  that  wiiic  h'  it  usuafly  wore  he 
I->ked  so  kind  and  gentle  and  affable,  his  eves  shone  with  such 
IP  .Me  intelligence,  that  D'Artagnan  was  shaken,  almost  changed, 
111  Ins  convictions. 
( "olbeit  pressed  his  hand. 

"What  the  King  has  just  said  to  you,  monsieur,  is  a  proof 
"\  his  Majesty  s  profound  knowledge  of  men.  My  unrelent- 
i!i-  opposition  to  abuses  before  to-day  is  a  proof  of  my  ambi- 
t;-u  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  reign  for  mv  King  and 
ur>;at  prosperity  for  my  country.  I  have  many  ideas,  M.  d'Ar- 
ii-nan;  you  will  see  them  bear  fruit  in  the  sun  of  public 
l-.u'c;  and,  though  I  may  not  have  the  assurance  nor  the 
liapiuness  that  I  shall  win  the  friendshij)  of  honest  men,  1  am 
at  least  certain  that  I  shall  win  their  esteem.  To  win  their 
ailiiiiration,  iiionsierr,  I  would  give  my  life." 

Such  a  cliange,  such  sudden  distinction  of  bearing,  and  the 
M, flit  approbation  of  the  King  as  well,  gave  the  musketeer 
tnud  tor  thought.  He  bowed  very  courteously  to  Colbert,  who 
!H  vtT  took  his  eyes  off  him. 

Seeing  them  reconciled,  the  King  dismissed  them.  They 
ji  issed  out  together. 

As  soon  PS  they  had  crossed  the  threshold,  the  new  minister 
^''ipped  the  captain,  and  said: 

"Is  it  possible,  monsieur,  that  eyes  like  yours  have  not 
t-u!i(l  out  the  sort  of  man  I  am,  at  the  first  glanco  ?  " 

■  M.  Colbert,"  rejoined  the  musketeer,  '«  when  the  sun  is  in 
.V' ur  eyes,  you  cannot  see  a  fire,  however  strongly  it  blazes 
A.  you  well  Know,  the  man  who  is  in  power  diffuses  a  dazzling 
l'::-htness  all  around  him  ;  and,  by  the  way,  now  that  you  are 
tliat  man,  why  continue  to  persecute  him  who  has  fallen,  and 
idAcn  from  such  a  height  ?  " 

"  I,  monsieur  ?  Oh,  monsieur,  I  have  not  the  slightest  de- 
sih-  to  persecute  him.  I  simply  wanted  to  have  the  manage- 
ini  lit  of  the  finances,  because  I  am  ambitious,  and  above  all 
t»  ■  ause  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  my  own  ability  ;  be- 
ra  se  I  like  to  have  the  King's  gold  under  mv  eye,  and  f  know 
I  >Mall  have  it  there;  because,  though  I  lived  for  the  next 
11  !ty  years,  not  a  single  coin  of  it  would  stick  to  my  palm  ; 
I"  :uise  with  that  gold  1  will  erect  granaries,  public  buildings 
laiies,  and  will  dig  harbors  ;  because  I  will  create  a  navv,  equip 

ni'i'ts  that  shall  lior  tlio  .>r.,,w.  ..e    i.-' ^     w  _    .        ,'       ^    .* 
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regions  ;  because  I  will  endow  libraries  and  academies ;  be- 
cause, in  a  word,  I  will  make  France  the  tirst  country  in  tlif 
world,  and  the  richest.  These  are  the  reasons  for  my  antipathy 
to  M.  Fouquet,  who  hindered  me  from  doing  what  I  knew  1 
could  do.  And  when  I  am  great  and  strong,  when  France  is 
great  and  strong,  I  shall  be  tlie  first  to  cry  :  <  Mercy  ! '  " 

"  Did  you  say,  '  Mercy '  ?  Then  go  and  ask  the  King  to  lil)- 
erate  him.     It  is  for  your  sake  the  King  crushes  him." 

Colbert  again  raised  his  head. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  you  are  well  aware  that  such  is  nut 
the  case,  and  that  the  King  has  personal  motives  for  disliking,' 
M.  Fouquet.     It  is  not  for  me  to  teach  you  that." 

"  But  the  King  will  grow  tired  at  last  of  persecuting  him ; 
he  will  forget."' 

"  The  King  never  forgets,  M.  d'Artagnan.  Hold !  Tlie 
King  is  calling,  he  is  about  to  give  an  order;  do  you  think  I 
have  influenced  him  ?     Listen." 

The  King  was,  indeed,  calling  his  secretaries. 

"  M.  d'Artagnan  ?  "  said  he. 

<*  Here  I  am,  Sire."' 

"  Send  twenty  of  your  musketeers  to  M.  de  Saint-Aignan's ; 
they  will  guard  M.  Fouquet." 

D'Artagnan  and  Colbert  exchanged  glances. 

"  And,"  continued  the  King,  "  they  will  conduct  the  prisoner 
from  Angers  to  the  Bastille  in  Paris."' 

"  You  were  right,"  said  the  captain  to  the  minister. 

"  Saint-Aignan,"'  the  King  went  on,  "  should  any  one  attempt 
to  speak  privately  to  M.  Fouquet  on  the  road,  you  will  have 
him  shot." 

"  But  what  about  myself,  Sire  ? '' 

"  You  will  speak  with  him  only  in  presence  of  the  mus- 
keteers." 

The  duke  inclined,  and  passed  out  to  see  to  the  execution  of 
the  order. 

D'Artagnan  was  also  going  to  retire.     The  King  stopped  him. 

"  Monsieur,''  said  he,  "  you  will  at  once  go  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  island  and  fief  of  Belle-Isle-eu-Mer." 

"  Yes,  Sire  ;  unaided  ?  " 

"  Take  all  the  troops  you  need,  to  avoid  a  check  in  case  the 
fortress  hold  out." 

A  murmur  of  flattering  incredulity  spread  among  the 
courLii  ra. 
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••  Such  things  liave  been  seen,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Yes,  in  my  childhood,"  remarked  the  King,  "and  I  do  not 
\Msh  to  see  them  again.  Vou  understand,  monsieur  ?  Do 
nut  return  except  with  the  keys  of  the  place." 

( 'olbert  appro;iched  D'Artagnan. 

■•  If  you  accomplish  your  mission  successfully,"  said  he,  "  it 
'vill  be  the  first  step  to  a  marshal's  baton." 

••  Why  do  you  say :  '  If  you  accomplish  your  mission  suc- 
irssfuUy  '  ?" 

"  Because  you  will  find  it  difficult." 

"  In  what  respect  ?  " 

••  You  have  friends  in  Helle-Isle,  M.  d'Artagnan,  and  it  is 
iMt  an  easy  thing  for  men  like  you  to  stride  to  greatness  over 
till'  dead  body  of  a  friend." 

D'Artagnan  bent  his  head,  while  Colbert  returned  to  the 
King's  side. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  D'Artagnan  received  a  written 
nnler  to  blow  up  the  fortifications  of  Belle-Isle,  in  case  of 
1  distance,  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  the 
nihabitants  and  -efugees,  and  an  injunction  not  to  allow  a  sin- 
u'n'  one  to  escape. 

■'  Colbert  was  right,"  thought  D'Artagnan,  '<  my  marshal's 
1.  iton  would  cost  the  life  of  ray  two  friends.  But  people  forget 
tiiat  my  friends  are  not  more  stupid  than  the  birds,  and  will 
II' 't  wait  until  the  fowler's  hand  is  laid  upon  them  before 
>preading  their  wings.  I  will  show  them  that  hand  so  plainly 
flat  they  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  see  it.  Poor  Porthos"! 
i  -or  Aramis  !  No,  my  advancement  shall  not  cost  your  wines 
H  single  feather ! "  ^  b 

After  coming  to  this  conclusion,  D'Artagnan  assembled  the 
I  val  army,  embarked  with  it  at  Paimboeuf,  and  set  sail  with- 
^'iit  losing  a  moment. 
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BKI.I.K    ISI.K     KN-MER. 

At  tbp  pnd  of  the  molo,  wliich  tlio  raging  sea  dashes  against, 
at  evening  tide,  two  men,  arm  in  arm,  were  conversing  in  an 
animated  and  unreserved  tone.  No  other  liuman  being  eould 
hear  their  words,  borne  away  as  they  were,  one  by  one,  by  the 
gusts  of  wind,  with  the  white  foam  swei)t  t'nmi  tlie  erests  of 
the  waves.  The  sun  had  just  set  in  tlie  vast  sheet  of  the  red- 
dened ocean,  like  some  gigantic,  crucible. 

Occasionally,  one  of  the  two  men  turned  round  toward 
the  east,  and  cast  an  anxious,  in(iuiring  glance  over  the 
.sea.  The  second  man  (juestioned  the  face  of  his  companion 
instead,  and  was  apiiarently  seeking  information  from  the  ex- 
pression of  his  features.  Then  after  a  silence,  during  whicli 
both  were  busy  with  dismal  thoughts,  they  resumed  their  walk. 

Every  one  has  already  recognized  these  two  men ;  they  arc 
our  two  outhiws,  Aramis  and  I'orthos.  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
15elle-Isle,  after  the  ruin  of  their  hopes,  after  the  failure  of 
M.  d'Herblay's  mighty  scheme. 

"  i'ou  may  say  what  you  like,  my  dear  Aramis,"  repeated 
Porthos,  as  he  vigorously  inhaled  the  salt  air  with  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  inflating  his  powerfid  chest;  "you  may 
say  what  you  like,  Aramis,  the  disaiijiearance  of  all  the  fishing 
boats  that  left  us  during  the  last  two  days  is  not  natural. 
There  has  been  no  storm  at  sea.  The  weather  has  been  con- 
stantly calm,  not  the  slightest  disturbance.  >roreover,  if  there 
had  been  a  storm,  all  our  boats  could  not  have  been  sunk. 
It  is  all  very  strange;  the  disappearance  of  these  boats  fills 
me  with  amazement,  I  can  tell  you.'" 

'•True,"  murmured  Aramis,  ''you  are  right,  my  dear  I'or- 
thos.    There  is  really  something  strange  in  all  this."' 

"  And,  besides,"  added  Torthos,  whose  ideas  seemed  widened 
by  tlie  assent  of  the  bishop  of  Vannes,  "  you  must  have  re- 
inarked  tliat  if  these  craft  had  perished  some  wreckage  must 
have  floated  to  shore.*" 

'•  I  have  remarked  that  as  well  as  you." 

"  But  have  you  remarked  also  that  the  only  two  boats  that 
were  icti,  in  the  isiauu,  aiiu  wniCii  i  ociit  iii  bcaicn  ui  i;;- 
others  —  " 
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Araniis  interriiptod   liis  cotnpaiiion  by  a  ery  and  by  such  an 

ai'iiipt   niovenieut    that   I'ortlius   came   to  a    standstill    as    if 

I  toiiiitled. 
•■  What  is  it  you  tell  me,  Porthos  ?     You  have  actually  sent 

;rA  ;iy  the  two  boats  —  "' 

••  To  search  for  the  others.     Of  course,"  answered  I'orthos, 

-luply. 
••  I'nhappy  man  I     What   havo   you  done?     Then   we    are 

1  ■>!  I  ■"  exclaimed  tlie  bishop. 
■■  Lost  !     \\'hat  do  you  mean  ?  '"  asked  I'orthos,  quite  scared. 

•■  Lost  how,  Aramis  ?     Why  is  it  we  are  lost  ?" 
Arainis  bit  his  lip. 

■•  <  >h,  it  is  nothing.     Excuse  me,  but  1  was  about  to  say  —  " 
••  What?" 
••  Tiiat  if  we  took  a  notion  to  make  a  little  trip  by  sea  we 

i"ui(l  not." 
"  L'pon  my  word  !  So  that  is  wliat  troubles  you  !  A  fine 
■tjou  of  pleasure  you  have,  nui  foif  So  far  as  I  ain  con- 
rued,  I  do  not  regret  it.  What  I  should  regret  is,  certainly 
t  the  amusements  we  are  likely  to  find  in  Helle-Isle ;  what  I 
,'ret,  Aramis,  is  Bracieux  and  Le  Vallon,  and  I*ierrefonds 

iihI  my  beautiful  France.     Here  we  are  not  in  France,  my  dear 

Mi'ud;  we  are — I  do  not  know  where  we  are.     Oh  I  I  must 
I  il  you,  in  all  sincerity,  my  dear  friend,  and  your  affection 

iviU  excuse  my  freedom,  that   I  am  not  happy  in  Belle-Isle; 

I",  iu  good  truth,  I  am  not  happy  here!"' 
Aramis  heaved  a  faint  sigh. 

•  My  dear  friend,"  he  answered,  "  that  is  the  very  thing  that 
ers  your  sending  the  two  boats  away  in  search  of  the  ones 

It  disappeared    two  days  ago  so  unpleasant.     If   you    had 

•  sent  them  on  this  voyage  of  discovery,  we  could  have  set 
I  n\ii-selves." 

•  Set  out !     But  our  orders,  Aramis  ?  " 
■  What  orders  ?  '' 

•  I'lirlilru  I  the  orders  you  were  always  repeating  to  me  on 
•ly  occasion.  You  know  tiiem  well :  the  orders  to  defend. 
ili'-Isle  against  the  usurper." 

Frue,"  murmured  Aramis. 

You  see,  then,  my  dear  friend,  we  cannot  set  out,  and  that 

--I'uding  the  boats  in  search  of  the  other  ones  could  not  do 

uiy  harm."' 

Aramis  was  silent,  and  his  eyes,  luminous  as  a  sea-gull's, 
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wandered  loriR  over  the  sea,  eagerly  and  inquiringly,  trying  to 
pierce  through  the  horizon. 

"  Hut  for  all  that,"  continued  Porthos,  who  clung  to  his 
idea  the  more  tiruily  since  it  had  received  the  bishop's  approval, 
"  for  all  *  hat,  you  have  not  given  me  any  explanation  as  t  > 
what  is  likely  to  have  happened  to  these  unfortunate  boats. 
Cries  and  lamentations  assail  me  wherever  I  pass.  The  chil- 
dren weep  when  they  see  the  despair  of  their  mothers,  as  if  it 
were  my  duty  to  restore  them  their  absent  fathers  and  hus- 
bands. What  do  yon  think,  my  dear  friend,  and  what  answer 
ought  I  to  give  them  ?  " 

"  Let  us  think  of  everything,  my  dear  fellow,  and  answer 
nothing." 

The  reply  did  not  satisfy  Porthos.  He  turned  away,  grum- 
bling disconsolately. 

Aramis  stopped  the  valiant  soldier. 

•  Do  you  imagine,  my  dear  friend,''  said  he,  in  a  melancholy 
tone,  taking  the  giant's  hands  affectionately  in  his  own,  "  do 
you  imagine  that,  in  the  glorious  days  of  our  youth,  when  we 
were  all  strong  and  brave,  the  whole  four  of  us,  —  do  you 
imagine,  Porthos,  that  if  we  had  determined  on  returning 
to  France,  this  sheet  of  salt  water  would  have  hindered 
us?" 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Porthos,  "  six  leagues  ?" 
"  If  you  had  seen  me  climbing  on  top  of  a  plank,  would  you 
have  stayed  on  land,  Porthos  ?  " 

"  No,  by  God,  no,  Aramis  !  But  what  sort  of  a  plank  could 
sustain  us  to-day,  my  dear  friend,  me  especially  ! "  And  the 
Seigneur  de  Bracieux  cast  a  smiling  glance  over  his  co- 
lossal rotundity.  "  But,  seriously,  are  you  not  rather  tired 
of  Belle-Isle  ?  Would  you  not  prefer  the  comforts  of  your 
residence,  your  episcopal  palace  at  Vannes?  Come,  now, 
confess." 

"  No,"  answered  Aramis,  but  without  venturing  to  look  at 
Porthos. 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  remain,"  rejoined  his  friend,  with  a  sigh 
which,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  repress  it,  escaped  loudly  from 
his  breast.  "Yes,  let  us  remain.  Still,"  he  added,  "if  one 
had  made  up  his  mind,  was  firmly  determined  to  return  to 
France,  and  had  no  boats  —  " 

"  Have  you  noticed  another  thing,  my  friend  ?  Have  you 
uoticed  that,  ever  since  our  boats  have  disappeared,  ever  since 
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our  fishermen  have  not  returned,  not  even  a  skiff  has  come  to 
tilt'  island?" 

••  Ves,  yon  are  right,  undoubtedly.  I  liave  remarked  that 
tnii,  and  it  was  very  natural  tor  me  to  do  so,  because,  before 
these  two  unlucky  days,  boats  and  sloops  used  to  arrive  in 
dd/ens." 

"We  must  find  out  the  reason,"  exdaimoil  Arainis,  sud- 
■  liiily  and  eagerly,  "  even  if  I  have  to  build  ;<  :;vft    -  " 

"  Hut  we  have  canoes,  my  dear  friend.  What  if  1  were  to 
u't't  into  one  — " 

•'  (jet  into  a  canoe  !  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Porthos  '.' 
(!ft  into  a  canoe  to  capsize  it  ?  No,  riding  on  the  waves  is  not 
txiictly  our  trade.     We  must  wait,  we  must  wait  I" 

And  Araniis  strode  along,  giving  signs  of  the  most  convul- 
.live  emotion. 

I'orthos,  who  was  getting  tired  of  keeping  in  the  track  of  his 
friend's  feverish  movements ;  Porthos,  who  because  of  his  se- 
renity and  good  faith  was  incajiable  of  comprehending  a  sort 
of  agitation  that  was  manifested  by  freciuent  jerks  and  starts  ; 
I'orthos  stopped  him. 

"  Let  us  sit  down  on  this  rock,"  said  lie ;  "  there,  beside  me. 
And  now,  Aramis,  I  conjure  you  for  tlie  last  time,  explain  so 
t!i;it  I  can  understand,  explain  to  me  what  we  are  doing 
here." 

"  Porthos  —  "  said  Aramis,  taken  aback. 

"  I  know  that  the  false  king  has  been  trying  to  dethrone  the 
tine  king.  That  is  plain,  I  can  understand  that  easily 
ciioiigh." 

'■  Ves,"  assented  Aramis. 

"  1  know  the  false  king  schemed  to  sell  Belle-Isle  to  the 
Kii.;lish.     That,  too,  is  plain." 

•■  Ves." 

"  I  know  that  we,  being  captains  and  engineers,  have  thrown 
fmvselves  into  Belle-Isle,  taken  the  direction  of  the  works  and 
tho  command  of  the  ten  companies  levied,  paid,  and  controlled 
Iv  M.  Fouquet,  or  rather  by  his  son-in-law.  That  also  I  under- 
stand." 

Aramis  rose  impatiently.  lie  looked  like  a  lion  troubled  by 
a  L^nat. 

Porthos  held  him  back  by  the  arm. 

■■  Hut  what  T  (lo  not  undftrstand,  what,  in  spite  of  all  my 
efforts  and  all  my  reflections,  I  cannot  understand,  and  what  I 
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slijill  iit'vpi-  1)6  al)lf  to  understand,  is  tliat,  iii'tcad  of  sendiiij,' 
us  IroDiis  and  rcinfori-onii-nts  of  nicn,  iniinitions,  ami  provisions, 
we  are  left  witliout  boats,  lelt  without  lifl|),  left  without  any 
one  c.niinj,'  near  us;  that,  so  far  from  havinj:  any  correspomi- 
enre  with  outsi(UMS,  eitlu-r  by  sij,'nals,  or  written  or  verbal 
cnmnuinieations,  we  are  cut  off  from  relations  with  every  one. 
(^ome.  now,  Aramis.  .answer  nie,  or  rather,  before  answering, 
will  you  allow  ine  to  tell  you  what  I  liave  been  thinking' 
about  •.'  Would  you  like  to  know  the  idea,  the  fancy,  that 
has  come  into  my  head  ?  " 

The  bishop  looked  up. 
^^  "  Well,  Aramis,"  continued  I'orthos,  "I  have  been  thinkin<j. 
Tlie  idea,  the  fancy  that  has  come  into  my  head,  is  that  some- 
th.:-:-  has  happened  in  France.  I  dreamed  all  last  ni^jht, 
dreamed  of  dead  tish,  broken  c^i^H,  rooms  badly  furnished, 
poorly  kept.  Evil  dreams,  my  dear  D'JIerblay  !  dreams  that 
are  forerunners  of  ill  luck  ! "' 

«'  I'orthos,  wliat  is  that  over  yonder  ?  "  interrupted  .\ramis, 
suddenly  rising'  and  pointing  to  a  black  spot  on  the  purple 
line  of  the  ocean. 

"A  boat !  •'  cried  Porthos,  "  yes,  a  boat,  beyond  any  doubt. 
—  Ah  !  we  're  going  to  liave  news  at  last !  " 

"  Two !  "  exclaimed  the  bishop,  discovering  another  spar, 
"  two  !  three  !  four  !  " 

"Five!"  said  I'oi'hos,  in  his  turn.  "  Great  heavens  !  it  is 
a  fleet !     Thank  God  '.  thank  (Jod  !  " 

"Our  boats  returning,  j^robably,"  rejoined  Aramis,  very 
uneasy,  notwithstanding  the  confidence  he  affected. 

•'  They  are  very  large  for  fishermen's  boats,"  observed  Por- 
thos;  "and  then,  do  voti  not  notice,  my  dear  friend,  that  they 
are  coming  from  the  l>(.iie  ?  "' 

"  Yes,  they  are  coming  from  the  Loire." 

"And  — hold  on!— every  one  has  seen  them  as  well  as 
myself.  Look,  the  women  and  children  are  hurrviue  to  the 
jetties."  •'     ^ 

An  old  fisherman  passed  them. 

"  Are  these  our  boats  ?  "  inquired  Aramis. 

The  old  man  gazed  intently  at  the  horizon. 

"  Xo,  monseigneiir,"  he  answered ;  "  they  are  transports 
belonging  to  the  royal  service." 

.^1  J^el™f/»g  to  the  royal  service  !  "  repeated  Aramis,  with  a 
3>art.     ■■  iXLj'.v  tiu  you  kuow  ".' 
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"  Bv  the  flag." 

••  li'iit,"  said  Vorthns,  "  the  boats  arfi  hardly  visible ;  then 
how  tlie  devil,  inv  k'"<>d  fellow,  can  you  distingtiish  the  flag  ?  " 

"  I  see  a  Hag,"  replied  the  old  man.  "  Neither  our  own 
boats  nor  the  trading  slooj.s  carry  one.  The  pinnaces  yonder, 
monsieur,  are  generally  employed  in  transporting  troops." 

".Mil"  muttered  .\ramis. 

"  ll\irrah!"  shoiitcd  Torthos;  "they  are  bringing  us  rein- 
forcements.    Do  you  not  think  so,  Araniis  ?  " 

'•  I'robably." 

"  Unless  thev  are  bringing  the  English." 

'•  l?y  the  Loire  7  Tliat  woidd,  indeed,  be  unfortunate,  Por- 
tlios  ;   it  would  show  they  had  passed  through  Paris." 

"  Vou  are  right.  They  must  be  conveying  us  reinforce- 
ments or  provisions." 

.Vramis  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  did  not  answer. 
Tlien,  suddenly  : 

'•  Porthos,"  said  he,  "have  the  alarm  sounded." 

"  The  alarm  !     What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  let  the  cannoniers  mount  to  their  batteries,  the 
-nnners  to  their  guns ;  pay  particular  attention  to  the  coast 
liatteries." 

I'orthos  stared  at  him,  stared  as  if  he  were  anxious  to  find 
out  whether  his  friend  had  lost  his  senses. 

"  I  will  go  and  have  these  orders  executed  myself,"'  continued 
Aramis,  in  his  gentlest  tones,  "  if  you  do  not  care  to  do  so,  my 
dear  friend." 

"  But  I  will  go  this  very  instant,"  cried  Porthos,  starting  to 
liave  these  orders  executed,  (jccasionally  looking  back,  however, 
to  see  if  the  Bishop  of  Vannes  had  not  made  a  mistake,  and 
it.  on  returning  to  more  rational  ideas,  he  would  not  recall 
liiir.. 

The  alarm  Aras  sounded  :  there  was  a  blare  of  trumpets,  a  roll 
<jf  drums,  and  the  great  bell  in  the  watch  tower  clanged  furi- 
<jasly. 

The  dikes  and  moles  were  at  once  filled  with  soldiers  and 
<  iirious  spectators  ;  lighted  matches  burned  in  the  hands  of 
tlie  gunners,  stationed  behind  the  bulky  fcannon  lying  on  the 
carriages.  When  every  (me  was  at  his  i)Ost  and  all  the 
needed  preparations  had  been  made,  Porthos  whispered  timidly 

m  the  bishop's  ear: 

......  . «       .  _      1    .  ^ 
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••  ^r.v  dear  f»'ll(nv,"  nnitte.  ;(t  M  (rilcrblay,  m  response  to 
his  liciitoiKiiifs  question,  -you  will  uiulerstaiKl  only  too  soon." 

'•  Tlie  H.'ot  yonder,  the  leet  lieading  for  th^  eape  in  tlie 
liarhor  of  l?elle-Isle,  is  a  royal  fleet,  is  it  not?  Am  I  not 
right  ?  " 

'•  Ves :  hut,  as  there  are  two  kings  in  Franee,  the  question 
is  to  which  of  them  does  it  behjng,  eh  '.'  '" 

"  Ah  :  you  have  opened  my  eyes,'"  returned  the  giant,  en- 
tirely fouvinced  by  this  unanswerable  suggestion. 

And  I'orthos,  whose  frieiul's  reply  had  opened  his  eyes,  or 
ratlier,  thickened  the  bandage  that  covered  them,  went  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  the  batteries,  determined  to  keep  a  keen 
watch  over  his  men  and  encourage  every  one  to  do  his 
duty. 

Aramis,  however,  with  eyes  still  riveted  on  the  hori/on,  saw 
that  the  ships  we/e  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  I!v  climbing 
to  the  tojts  of  the  crags  and  cliffs,  the  sohliers  and  the  islamf- 
ers  were  enabled  to  distinguish  the  nuists,  then  the  lower  sails, 
and,  lastly,  the  hulls  of  the  transport.s,  all  bearing  the  royal 
nag  of  France  at  the  ma.sthead. 

At  nightfall,  one  of  these  pinnaces  that  had  created  such  a 
sensation  among  the  inhabitants  of  Uelle-Isle,  anchored  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  fortifications.  In  spite  of  the  darkness  it 
was  observed  that  there  was  some  exc'itement  on  board  this 
vessel,  from  which  a  boat  was  let  down  ;  it  was  manned  by 
three  rowers,  who  bent  to  their  oars,  rowed  in  the  direction  of 
the  harbor,  and  touched  land  jast  under  the  fort. 

The  commander  of  this  yawl  jumi)ed  on  the  mole.  He  held 
a  letter  in  his  hand,  waved  it  in 'the  lir,  and  apparently  wanted 
to  communicate  with  some  one.  He  was  quickly  recognized 
by  several  of  the  soldiers  as  one  of  the  pilots  belongi°ng  to 
the  island.  Indeed,  he  was  the  skipi)er  of  one  of  tlie^twu 
binits  which  Aramis  had  wished  to  keep  in  the  harbor  anci 
which  Porthos,  on  account  of  his  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  fishermen  wlio  had  disa])peared  two  days  bei'ore,  had  sent 
;•'  search  of  the  missing  craft.  He  asked  "to  be  conducted  to 
M.  d'Herblay.  At  a  sign  from  a  sergeant,  two  soldiers  stood 
each  on   one  side  of  him,  and  escorted  him. 

Aramis  was  on  the  quay.  The  envoy  jnesented  himself 
b<  lore  the  bishop.  It  was  almost  entirelv  dark,  in  spite  of 
the  torches  borne  by  the  soldiers  who  followed  Aramis  at  a 
certain  distance  when  he  was  niaki-      his  rounds. 
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'  Where  have  you 


"  Eh  !  is  that  yon,  Jonathas  ?  "   said  he. 
roiue  from  ?  " 

'■  I  havecoine  from  those  who  took  uie  prisoner,  luonseif'neur  *' 
"  Wno  took  you  ? "  r  ,  o         ■ 

"  Voii    know,   monseigneur,  we   started    to  search   for   our 
c'liiirailes '/  " 

'•  Ves.     What  happened  ?  " 

'•  Well,  monseigneur,  ve  had  hardly  gone  a  league  when  we 
wfie  captured  by  a  chassr-itntrei'  belonging  to  the  King  '' 

"  To  wliich  King  ?  "  asked  Porthos. 

donathas  stared  in  aniaznnent. 

"(Jo  on,"  continued  the  bishop. 

"  \yell.  monseigneur,  we  were,  as  I  have  said,  captured,  and 
put  alongside  those  who  were  taken  yesterday  morning."' 

'■  P.ut  What  can  have  caused  this  mania  of  theirs  for  takin" 
y.iu/  ■  interrupted  Porthos.  " 

"  To  hinder  us  from  telling  you  we  were  taken,  monsieur," 
was  the  answer  of  Jonathas. 

"orthos  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
And  you  weie  released  to-day  ?  '"  he  inquired. 

"  iiecause  ^^^^j  wanted  us   to  tell  you   they  had  taken  us, 
iimnsieur.  ' 

••  More  confusing  than  ever,"  thought  honest  Porthos. 

.Meanwhile,  Aramis  had  been  reflecting. 

"  So  a  royal  fleet  is  blockading  the  coast,  then  ?  "  said  he. 

"  ^  es,  monseigneur." 

'•  Who  commands  it  ?  " 

''  The  captain  of  the  King's  musketeers." 

'•  l'"Artagnan?" 

'■  D'Artagnan  !  "  cried  Porthos. 

'•I  think  >.iat  is  his  name." 

"  And  it  was  he  who  gave  you  the  letter  ?  " 

"  Ves,  monseigneur." 

'•  Have  the  torches  brought  nearer,"  said  Aramis. 

'•  It  is  his  hand,"  said  Porthos. 

Aramis  read  the  following  lines  rapid) , 

"  Order  of  thv  KUuj  to  take  lifUe.J.sle  ; 
"  "rdrr  to  f.iit  the  ijurrison  to  the  sword,  if  it  resist  ; 
"  Order  to  make  all  the  men  in  the  garrison  prisoners  ; 
"  ^i'jned,   r/ARTAOSAK,  who    arrested,  on    th"    day  'before 
l,'.<trrdai/,  M.  y<',j,   /net,  to  send  him  to  fh^   f!„if;//^" 
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Aramis  turned  pale  ami  crumpled  the  paper  in  Ins  hand. 

"  What  is  it  all  about  ?  '  ii'-piired  Porthos. 

"It   is   not   a   matter  of   any    consequence,   my   fnend  — 
Jonathas  I " 

«  Monseigneur  ?  " 

"  Did  you  speak  with  M.  d'Artagnan  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  That  for  the  sake  of  fuller  information,  he  would  ha^-e  a 
conversation  with  you,  monseigneur." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  On  board  his  vtssel." 

"  On  board  hi.;  vessel  ?  "  repeated  Porthos. 

"  He  asked  me  to  take  both  of  you  in  my  boat  and  bring 
you  to  him." 

"  Let  us  start,"  said  Torthos.     "  What  a  dear  fellow  D  Ar- 

tagnan  is ! " 

Aramis  stopped  him. 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  "  said  he.     "  How  do  we  know  that  this  is 
not  a  snare  for  us  ?  " 

"  A  snare  of  the  other  king  ?  "  quoth  Porthos,  mysteriously. 

"  A  snare,  in  any  case.     That  is  enough   for  us,  my  friend." 

"  Possibly.     Still,  when  D'Artagnan  sends  for  us  —  " 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is  D'Artagnan  V  " 

"Ah!     But  his  handwriting — " 

''May  have  been  imitated.     This  is  evidently  an  imitation." 

"  You  are  always  right  ;  although  wo  know  nothing  in  the 
meantime." 

Aramis  kept  silent. 

<'  It  is  true,  however,"   said   worthy   Porthos,  "  that  we  do 
not  need  to  know  anything." 

"  Uut  what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  inquired  Jonathas. 

"  You  will  return  to  the  caj)tain." 

"  Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  And   say  that  we  request  him   to   come   himself  to  the 
island." 

"  I  understand."  remarked  Porthos. 

''  Yes.  monseigneur,"  ai>s\veied  Jonathas.    "  But  suppose  the 
cai>taln  refuses  to  come  to  Helle-Isle  —  ?  " 

"  Should  he  refuse,  we  have  (•annon,  and  know  how  to  use 
them." 
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"  If  it  is  D'Artagnan,  Porthos,  he  will  come.  You  may  go 
lu/W,  Jonathas." 

"  Mn  foi  !  I  no  longer  comprehend  anything,"  murmured 
I'orthos. 

'•  I  am  about  to  make  you  comprehend  everything,  my  dear 
tiicnd.  for  the  time  for  doing  so  has  come.  Sit  down  on  this 
i,'un-('arriage,  open  your  ears,  and  listen  attentively." 

•'  I  am  all  attention.  I'dnlieu !  don't  have  any  doubts 
;il)out  that!" 

••  Can  I  go  now,  monseigneur  ?  "  asked  Jonathas. 

"Yes,  and  return  with  an  answer.  Let  the  boat  pass  — 
VDU  men  there  !  " 

The  boat  started  on  its  way  back  to  the  ship. 

Aramis  took  the  hand  of  I'orthos  and  began  to  enter  on  his 
explanation. 


CHAPTER   LXX. 


THE    EXPLANATION    OF    ARAMIS. 


"  What  I  have  to  say,  Porthos,  my  friend,  will  probably 
surprise  you,  but  it  will  also  open  your  eyes." 

•  I  like  to  be  surpri.sed,"  answered  Porthos,  benignantly ;  "  do 
lint  spare  me,  then,  I  entreat  you.  I  am  not  easily  moved;  be 
iini  afraid,  but  speak  on." 

"  It  is  hard,  hard  for  me,  Porthos,  to  do  so,  for  I  have,  in 
Kood  truth,  —  I  warn  you  for  the  second  time,  —  very  etrange, 
vi'ry  extraordinary  things  to  tell  you." 

••  Oh,  you  are  such  a  tine  talker,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  could 
ll^ten  to  you  for  entire  days.  S|ieuk,  then,  my  dear  friend. 
Hut  stay,  I  have  got  hold  of  an  idea  :  to  lighten  your  task  and 
iiiiike  it  easier  for  you  to  tell  me  these  strange  things,  I  am 
u'i'iug  to  question  yoi#" 

••  Nothing  could  please  me  better." 

"  Why  are  we  on  the  point  of  fighting,  Aramis  ?" 

••If  you  put  such  questions  as  that,  if  that  is  your  way  of 
li.'hti'ning  my  task,  if  you  think  by  such  questions  to  aid  nie 
iii  making  my  confession,  you  are  (juite  mistaken,  Porthos. 
S;  ly,  my  friend  ;  with  a  man  so  good,  generous,  and  devoted 
:i^  you  are,  it  is  due  both  to  him  and  to  myself  to  begin  the 
(  'iit'i'ssion  ln'.ivelv,      T  liave  deceived  von.  mv  excellent  friend." 
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"  Deceived  me  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  unfortunately,  yes!  " 

'<  Dill  you  do  so  for  niv  good,  Aramis  ?  " 

"  1  tlu)u-,'ht  so,  l'orllu."s  ;   I  th()uj,'ht  so  sincerely,  my  friend." 

'■  In  tluil  case,'"  rejoined  the  lionest  Seigneur  de  Bracieux, 
"vou  have  rendered  nie  a  service,  for  whicli  I  thank  you.  If 
you  had  not  deceived  uie  I  should,  very  likely,  have  deceived 
myself.      i5ut  tell  me  in  what  respect  you  have  (leceived  me  ?  " 

^"  I  served  the  usurper,  against  whom  Louis  XIV.  is  at  this 
moment  directing  all  his  efforts." 

"  The  usurper,"  said  I'orthos,  scratching  his  forehead,  "  is  — 
I  dont  well  understand."' 

"  Is  one  of  the  two  kings  who  are  contending  for  the  crown 

of  France."' 

"  Very   well  !     So  you  served  the   one    who   is    not   Louis 

XIV.  ?  '' 

"  You  have  hit  the  truth  at  the  first  guess.  ' 

"  And  the  conseipience  is  that  —  " 

'•  We  are  rebels,  my  poor  friend." 

'■  DialAe!  dlaO/cf"  cried  I'orthos,  in  atone  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

"  Oil,  do  not  be  alarmed,  I'orthos.  we  "11  find  a  means  ot  es- 
caping, depend  on  it.'' 

'•  That  is  not  what  troubles  me ;  what  disturbs  me  is  that 
word  "  rrhi^/s  :  "  it  is  an  ugly  word." 

"  Ah  !  it  can't  be  helped  !  " 

'<  So.  then,  the  duchy  that  was  promised  me  —  " 

<'  Was  to  be  given  by  the  usurper."' 

<«  it  is  not  the  .same\hing,"  retorted  Porthos,  majestically. 

"  >lv  friend,  if  it  had  depended  on  me,  you  should  have  be- 
come a  prince." 

i'orthos  began  biting  his  nails  dejectedly. 

"  It  was  .vrong  of  you  to  deceive  me  in  that,"  he  continued. 
"  I  counted  on  the  promised  duchy, —  counted  seriously  on 
it. —  knowing  that  you  were  a  man  of  your  word,  my  dear 
Aramis." 

"  My  poor  I'orthos !     Forgive  me,  I  beseech  you  ! " 
"  So,"   i'orthos  went  on.  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
entreaty  of  the   I>ishop  of  Valines,  ""so  then,  I  have  a  grave 
quarrel  with  King  Louis  XIV. '.  "' 

"  I  will  arrange  all  that,  my  good  friend,  I  will  arrange  it. 
I  will  lake  aii  tlie  uiame  on  my  u  vu  shouiaero. 
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"  Ararnis  !  —  " 

"  No,  no,  Porthos,  I  must  conjure  you  to  leave  the  matter  in 
my  hands.  No  false  generosity  !  no  unseasonable  self-sacri- 
lice  I  Vou  know  nothin<j  of  mj-  schemes,  and  you  have  had  no 
schemes  yourself.  With  me  it  is  ditferent.  I  am  the  sole 
aiirhor  of  the  plot.  Hut  I  had  need  of  my  inseparable  com- 
panion. I  summoned  you  to  my  aid,  and  you  came,  remem- 
i)crinf;  oui  old  device  :  '  All  for  one,  one  for  all.'  My  crime, 
ilear  I'orthos,  is  that  I  have  been  selfish.'' 

"I  like  that  word,"  answered  I'orthos  ;  "and,  since  yo\i 
liave  been  acting  solely  for  yourself,  I  cannot  be  angry  with 
you.     It  was  so  natural  in  you  to  do  so !  " 

And,  after  these  sublime  words,  Porthos  cordially  squeezed 
his  friend's  liand. 

Aramis,  in  presence  of  such  gieatness  of  soul,  discovered 
iiow  small  he  himself  was.  It  was  the  second  time  he  saw 
liimself  forced  to  bow  before  that  superiority  of  heart  which  is 
tar  grander  than  splendor  of  intellect. 

He  responded  to  the  generous  caress  of  his  friend  by  a  silent 
and  energetic  j)ressure. 

*'  Now,"  said  Porthos,  "  that  we  have  come  to  a  perfect  ex- 
phiuation  ;  now  that  I  have  a  perfect  comprehension  of  our 
[losition  in  connection  with  King  Louis,  I  think  the  time  has 
arrived  for  you  to  make  me  comprehend  also  the  political  in- 
trii,nie  of  which  we  are  the  victims ;  for  I  see  clearly  that  there 
must  be  some  political  intrigue  or  other  under  all  this." 

••  My  dear  Porthos,  D'Artaguan  will  soon  be  here  and  will 
L,'ive  you  the  fullest  details  about  the  affair.  l>ut  excuse  me. 
I  am  heart-broken  with  sorrow  and  racked  with  pain,  at  a  time 
wlien  I  need  all  my  presence  of  mind,  all  my  powers  of  reflec- 
tion, to  find  a  means  of  escape  from  the  predicament  in  which 
we  have  so  imprudently  involved  ourselves.  Louis  XIV.  has 
now  but  a  single  enemy.  I  am  that  enemy,  and  I  alone.  I 
iiuule  you  my  prisoner,  you  followed  me,  I  liberate  you  to- 
liay,  and  you  fly  back  to  your  prince.  You  see,  Porthos,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  to  hinder  you  from  doing  so." 

'■  You  think  so  ?  "  inquired  Porthos. 

"  1  am  quite  sure  of  it.'' 

"  Then  why,"  said  Portiios,  with  his  admirable  good  sense, 
'■  wliy,  if  our  position  be  so  favorable,  why,  my  excellent  friend, 
iiave  we  been  providing  ourselves  with  cannon,  muskets,  and 
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would  be  to  say  to  (,'aptain  d'Artajjnan  :  '  Dear  friend,  we  have 
made  a  mistake;  we  wish  to  rectify  it.  I'lease  open  tiie  door 
and  let  ns  pass.     Good  day  I' "' 

"  Ah  I  if  it  only  could  be  ! "'  answered  Aramis,  with  a  shake 
of  the  head. 

"  Why  should  n't  it  be,  my  dear  friend  ?  Do  you  not  ap- 
prove of  my  plan  '.' '" 

"  I  see  an  obstacle." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "' 

"Suppose  I)"Artagnan  came  with  such  orders  that  we  should 
be  obliged  to  defend  ourselves  ?  "' 

"  Nonsense  I  delcud  ourselves  against  D'Artagnan  ?  Against 
our  good  D'Artagnan  V     ^Vliat  folly !  " 

Aramis  shook  his  head  again. 

"  Porthos,"'  said  he,  "  when  I  had  the  matches  lit,  the  can- 
nons pointed,  the  signal  of  alarm  sounded ;  when  I  had  every 
one  summoned  to  his  post  on  the  ramparts,  those  stout  ram- 
parts which  you  have  so  admirably  fortified,  I  had  a  purpose. 
Wait  before  you  judge,  or  rather,  do  not  wait  —  " 

"  Wait  to  do   .vhat  V  " 

"  If  1  knew,  my  friend,  I  would  tell  you." 

"  But  there  is  a  simpler  course  open  than  that  of  defending 
ourselves.     We  can  take  a  boat  and  then  to  France,  where  —  " 

"  Dear  Porthos,"  answered  Aramis,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
"  let  us  not  reason  like  children ;  let  us  be  men  both  in  delib- 
eration and  execution  —  stay,  some  one  is  hailing  us  from  the 
harbor;  a  boat  must  have  arrived.  Attention,  Porthos  !  be  ou 
your  guard  !  " 

"  It's  D'Artagnan,  I'm  sure,"  replied  Porthos  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  making  for  the  ])arapet. 

"  Yes,  it  is  "  answered  the  captain  of  the  musketeers,  spring- 
ing lightly  to  one  of  the  steps  of  the  mole,  mounting  rapidly 
up  to  the  esplanade  where  his  two  friends  were  waiting  for 
him. 

But  as  he  was  ascending,  Porthos  and  Aramis  descried  an 
officer  following  D'Artagnan  and  treading  in  every  one  of  his 
footsteps. 

Tlie  captain  stopi)ed  half-way  in  his  course.  His  companion 
imitated  him. 

"  Order  your  people  to  retire,"  cried  the  captain  to  Aramis 
and  Porthos ;  "  order  them  to  retire  beyond  reach  of  our 
voices." 
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Tlie  order,  which  was  given  by  Portiios,  was  executed  iiu- 
iiifdiiitely. 

Thereupon  D'Artagnan  turned  to  the  man  following  him. 

•■  Monsieur,"  said  the  musketeer,  '*  we  are  no  longer  on  the 
Kind's  Heet,  where  you  addressed  me  so  arrogantly  hately." 

••  Monsieur,"  answered  the  orticer,  "I  did  not  address  you 
ainii^antly  ;  I  obeyed,  simply  and  rigorously,  my  orders.  I 
li;ive  been  ordered  to  follow  you,  and  I  do  so.  I  have  been 
(iKh'it'd  not  to  allow  any  communication  between  you  and  any 
(jiie  else  without  becoming  cognizant  of  such  communication, 
and  so  I  am  compelled  to  be  present  at  it." 

D'Artagnan  trembled  with  rage.  Porthos  and  Aramis,  who 
lieiird  the  dialogue,  tiembled  also,  but  it  was  with  anxiety  and 
tear.  D'Artagnan,  ail  the  time  chewing  his  mustaehe  with 
that  tierce  energy  which  was  the  external  sign  (jf  a  fury 
that  was  sure  to  end  in  a  terrible  outburst,  approached  the 
(itiicer. 

"  .Monsieur,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  scarcely  above  a  whisper, 
lull  which  gathered  intensity  from  the  fact  that,  while  it 
aifected  a  profound  calmness,  it  was  big  with  storms,  "  mon- 
>ieur,  v.'hen  I  sent  a  skitf  here,  you  insisted  on  knowing  what 
I  had  written  to  the  defenders  of  Belle-Isle.  Vou  showeil  me 
au  order,  and  that  very  moment  1  showed  you  what  1  had 
written.  When  the  skiiiper  of  the  boat  sent  by  me  returned 
I  lid  1  heard  from  him  the  reply  of  yonder  two  gentlemen,  yon 
too  heard  the  rejMjrt  of  my  mes.senger.  In  all  this  you  acted 
in  ei'inpliance  with  your  orders,  and  all  was  executed  with  due 
liropriety  and  punctuality  ;  is  not  that  the  case  ?" 

•'  Ves,  monsieur,"'  stammered  the  officer;  "yes,  no  doubt, 
niiiiisieur  —  but  —  " 

"liut  —  M.  Colbert,  who  gave  you  these  instructions,  is  no 
Uiiger  'u  question,  nor  is  any  one  else  in  the  world  whose  com- 
mands you  obey :  the  person  in  question  is  a  man  who  crosses 
'lie  path  of  M.  d'Artaguan,  who  happens  to  be  alone  with  M. 
iiArtagnan  on  the  steps  of  a  stairs  bathed  by  thirty  feet  of 
salt  water.  A  dangerous  position  for  that  man,  monsieur !  I 
warn  you  it  is  a  dangerous  position  ! " 

■•  liut,  monsieur,"  answered  the  officer,  diffidently,  almost 
tiinormisly,  "  if  I  am  in  your  way,  it  is  because  I  am  on  duty, 
;;ikI  —  " 

"  .Monsieur,  you  have  had  the  misfortune,  either  you  or  those 
who  sent  you,  to  insult  me.     I  cannot  exact  satisfaction  from 
Vol.  111.-33 
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thi)se  who  are  behind  you  ;  they  are  either  unknown  to  me  or 
tliey  are  too  far  away.  I'Ht  you  are  within  my  reach,  and  1 
swear  by  (jod  that  if  you  take  another  ste[)  when  I  raise  my 
foot  to  mount  to  where  these  j^entlenien  are  standing  —  I  swear 
by  my  nann^  tliat  I  will  t-leave  your  liead  with  one  stroke  of 
my  sword,  and  hurl  you  into  the  water.  Uh  I  I  care  very 
little  about  what  comes  of  it.  1  have  never  been  angry  but 
s?::  times  in  my  life,  monsieur,  and  every  one  of  the  Hve  times 
before  this  1  killed  my  man." 

The  officer  did  not  move;  he  turned  pale  at  the  terrible 
thr(!at,  and  answered  with  frank  simplicity: 

"  Monsieur,  you  are  doing  wrong  in  preventing  me  from 
obeying  my  orders." 

I'orthos  and  Aramis,  almost  dumb  with  terror  on  the  para- 
pet, at  length  shouted : 

'•  Dear  D'Artagnan,  take  care  !  " 

D'Artagnan  silenced  them  with  a  gesture,  raised  his  foot 
with  appalling  composure,  and  jilaced  it  on  another  step,  then 
looked  round  to  see  if  he  were  followed  by  the  officer. 

The  officer  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  followed. 

I'orthos  and  Aranns.  who  knew  their  D'Artagnan,  uttered  a 
cry,  and  hurried  forward  to  arn^st  the  blow,  the  echo  of  which 
they  fancied  they  already  heard. 

Hut  D'Artagnan  passed  his  sword  into  his  left  hand. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  that  betrayed  strong  emoticju. 
"you  are  a  brave  man.  You  will,  therefore,  understand  better 
what  1  am  about  to  say  to  you  than  what  I  said  just 
now." 

"  Speak,  M.  d'Artagnan,  sneak,"'  answered  the  courageous 
officer. 

"  The  gentlemen  we  have  come  to  see,  and  against  whom 
your  orders  are  pointinl,  are  my  friends." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,  monsieur." 

"  You  can  i  uierstand,  then,  whether  T  should  act  toward 
them  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  your  instructions."' 

"  Yes,  monsieur."' 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  tal'  with  them  without  wit- 
nesses ? "' 

•'  M.  d'Artagnan,  if  I  yield  io  j'our  request,  if  I  do  what 
you  ask  me  to  do,  I  am  breaking  my  word  ;  but  to  relise  to 
do  so  would  be  to  disi)lease  y(Ui.  I  ])refer  the  first  alternative. 
Talk  with  your  friend i,  and  do  not   desi)ise  me,  monsieur,  for 
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iloiiiR,  out  of  my  afffctioii  for  you  whom    I   psteein  and  honor, 

do  not  dt'sjiiHe  me  for  doiii;,'  for  your  sake  alone,  and  for  no 
iitlicr  motive,  a  discreditable  aet."" 

I)'Artagn<an  vvjis  deeply  moved;  he  passed  liis  arm  (piifkly 
rduiid  the  young  mans  neck,  and  then  went  up  to  his 
triends. 

The  officer  wrapped  liis  cloak  about  him,  and  sat  down  on 
till'  steps,  which  were  covered  with  damp  seaweed. 

•'And  now."  said  IVArtagnan  to  his  friends,  "  this  is  the 
siriiati"n  ;  judge  for  yourselves." 

Tin.  all  three  endiraced,  were  clasped  in  one  another's 
aims,  as  if  they  were  still  in  the  glorious  days  of  their 
vuuth. 

••  Wuat  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  rigor'.'  "  asked  Porthos. 

••  \  on  must  have  some  suspicion  of  the  cause,  my  dear 
IruMid."  replied  D'Artagnan. 

••Very  little,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  captain;  for,  undoubt- 
I'lly,  I  have  done  nothing, —  nor  has  Aramis,  either,"  the 
unrtliy  man  hastened  to  add. 

D'Artagnan  cast  a  reprjachful  look  at  the  prelate;  it  pierced 
even  that  hardened  heart. 

••  Dear  Porthos! "'  cried  the  P)ishop  of  Vannes. 

'•  Vou  see  what  has  been  done,"  said  D'Artagnan:  "every 
I  MIC  going  to  or  coming  from  Pelle-Isle  is  intercepted.  Your 
iMi.its  have  all  been  seized.  If  you  had  tried  to  escape,  you 
imist  have  fallen  in  with  some  of  the  cruisers  that  jdow 
tlif  sea  in  every  direction  and  are  all  on  the  lookout  for 
vnii.  The  King  is  determined  to  have  vou  and  will  take 
y"\\." 

.Vnd  D'Artagnan,  in  liis  desperation,  plucked  out  some  of  the 
liiiirs  from  his  gi-ay  mustache. 

A 1  amis  grew  gloomy,  and  I'orthos  indignant. 

•This  was  my  idea,"  continued  D'Artagnan:  "To  have 
V'  I  iinth  come  on  board  my  vessel,  to  have  you  near  me,  and 
'ii'ii  to  set  you  at  liberty.  Hut  new  how  do  I  know  but  that, 
tti'T  my  return  to  my  ship,  I  may  not  meet  a  sujierior  there, 
";  ly  not  find  secret  orders  depriving  me  of  my  command  and 
■,'ivii,fr  it  to  some  one  else,  who  will  dispose  of  me  and  of  you, 
;tii  1  IK)  possible  security  for  any  of  us  ?  " 

•  1  must  stay  in  Belle-Isle,"  said  Aramis,  resolutely, "  and 
y -i  may  take  my  word  that  I  shall  not  surrender  if  I  can 
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Porthos  ilid  not  speak.  D'Artagnaii  noticed  liis  friend's 
silence. 

'<  I  have  to  make  anotlier  trial  of  the  brave  officer  who  has 
aocotnjtanied  nic  and  wlio.sr  coiirai^eous  obstinacy  ha.s  doli^htcil 
me.  It  proved  that  he  is  a  true  i^ciitlcmuii.  and  such  a  man, 
though  our  enemy,  is  worth  a  thousand  fawning  cowards.  \Vc 
must  try  to  learn  from  him  the  full  limit  of  his  duties,  and 
what  his  orders  enable  him  to  allow  or  forbid." 

"  Do  so,"'  said  Aramis. 

D'Artagnan  went  to  tlie  parapet,  leaned  over  the  steps  of  the 
mole,  and  called  the  officer,  who  mounted  at  once. 

"Monsieur,"  said  D'Artagnan.  after  intendianging  with  him 
the  most  cordial  courtesies,  s\uh  courtesies  as  are  natural  be- 
tween gentlemen  who  know  and  appreciate  each  other,  "mon- 
sieur," said  he,  "  should  I  take  these  gentlemen  with  me,  what 
woidd  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  offer  any  oi)i)ositi(m,  monsieur  ;  but,  as  I  hivve 
direct  and  formal  orders  to  guard  them,  I  will  do  so." 

"Ah  !  "  muttered  D'Artagnan. 

"  It  is  .all  over ! "  said  Arami.s,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

Porthos  did  not  stir. 

'■Take  Porthos  with  you,"  said  the  bishop.  "He  will  be 
able  to  prove  to  the  King,  with  my  assistance  and  yours,  M. 
d'Artagnan,  that  his  connection  with  this  affair  hardly  deserves 
notice." 

"  Hum  !  "  murmured  D'Artagnan.  "  Will  you  follow  me, 
Porthos  ?     The  King  is  merciful." 

"  I  require  time  for  reflection,"  answered  I'orthos,  nobly. 

"  Then  you  will  remain  here  '."' 

"  Until  further  orders,"  cried  Aramis,  excitedly. 

"  Until  we  get  hold  of  an  idea,"  rejoined  D'Artagnan,  "and 
that  will  not  take  long,  for  I  have  one  already." 

"  Then  let  us  say  good-bye,"  exclaimed  Aramis  ;  "  but,  really, 
my  dear  Porthos,  you  ought  to  go  with  him." 

"  No ! "  answered  the  engineer,  gruffiy  and  shortly. 

"  As  you  please,"  returned  Aramis,  somewhat  hurt  in  his 
nervous  susceptibility  by  the  morose  tone  of  his  comrade. 
"Still,  I  feel  more  confident,  now  that  D'.Artagnan  has  prom- 
ised us  an  idea.  I  think  1  can  give  a  pretty  good  guess  what 
that  idea  is." 

"  Well,  let  us  hear  what  it  is,"  said  the  musketeer,  holding 
ills  ear  close  to  ihe  bishops  luoutli. 
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Aramis  whispered  a  few  hurried  words,  to  which  D'Artagnan 

answered : 

••  Vnn  have  it  I  " 

'•<'t'rtain  to  supcood  !  "  cried  D'Horblay,  triumphantly. 

"  lie  sure  to  look  out  for  yourscUcs  during  the  sensation 
which  the  carrying  out  of  it  will  create." 

"  <  )h  !  liave  no  fear! "' 

"  .Vnd  now,  monsieur,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  the  othcer,  "  a 
thdiisand   thanks!      Yon  have  made  three   friends  for  life  or 

d.Mtil." 

"  Ves,"  answered  Aramis. 
i'nrtlios  said  nothing,  hut  nodded  his  assent. 
l>'Artagnan,  after  embracing  his  two  old  friends,  left  Belle- 
Mc.  attended  i)y  the  inseparable  companion  tliat  .M.  Colbert 
li;nl  assigned   him. 

Thus,  apart  from  the  singular  explanation  with  which  honest 
I'nrthos  had  been  so  well  satisfied,  there  was  no  apparent 
I  li.mge  in  the  lot  of  any  one. 
••  Still,"  said  Aramis,  "there  is  D'Artagnan's  idea!" 
l>'Artagnaii  did  not  return  on  board  without  hammering  at 
the  idea  lie  had  lately  discovered.  Now.  we  know  that  when 
l'*Aitagiian  did  any  hammering  he  was  likely  to  make  a  breach 
thiit  would  .admit  the  daylight.  As  for  the  officer,  he  was  per- 
I'Ttly  silent,  and  resi)ectfiiily  left  the  musketeer  to  his  medita- 
tions. So  when  our  captain's  foot  was  once  again  on  the 
dirk  of  his  ship,  anchored,  as  we  have  said,  within  cannon-shot 
of  the  fort,  he  had  already  combined  all  his  inetho<ls,  offen- 
sive and  defensive. 

He  at  once  assembled  his  council.  This  council  w.as  coni- 
]io-,cd  of  the  officers  serving  under  his  orders.  All  told,  they 
eight:  a  chief  of  the  maritime  forces;  a  major  who  had 
fof  the  artillery ;  an  engineer;  the  officer  whose  acipiaint- 
we  have  just  inade  ;  and  four  lieuteiuants.  Having  as- 
hli'd  them  in  his  cabin  on  the  jioop,  D'Artagnan  rose, 
I'd  his  hat,  and  beg.an  in  the  following  terms : 
•••ientlemen,  I  have  reconnoitred  Helle-Isle-en-.Mer,  and  have 
found  a  strong  and  csolute  garrison  there.  Furthermore,  I 
Iia\c  discovered  tliat  the  preparations  m.ade  for  defending  it 
<aii  .;ive  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  I  have,  therefore,  decided 
to  M  11(1  for  the  two  principal  officers  of  the  garrison  so  that  we 
ii'iy  talk  with  them.  As  soon  as  we  li.ave  them  p.wav  fr^iir- 
tlitir  troops  or  their  cannon,  we  can  easily  get  the  upper  hand 
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of  them,  espoci.illy  if  wp  rIvp  thom  Rood  rrasons  for  surrender 
iii^'.     Aro  you  i>t'  my  oiiiiiiiui,  f^cntlcuuMi  ?  " 
Tilt'  major  of  iirtillciy  rose. 

••Monsieur,"  said  lio,  rt-spoct fully  but  firmly,  "yon  hiive 
just  stated  that  thf  pri'i'aiations  ma.U'  for  defending  Ht-llo-Islo 
will  K'ive  us  a  ^'ood  deal  of  trouble.  Am  I  to  understand,  then, 
that  von  are  aware  the  island  is  determined  to  rebel?  " 

D'Arta^Mian  wiis  visibly  annoyed  by  this  (juestn)!!  ;  but  he 
was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  be  cast  down  by  sueh  a  little  oh- 
stacle.      l[e  continued  : 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  your  remark  is  perfectly  proper.   But 
yon  are  not  ignorant  that"l5elle-Isle  is  a  fief  of  M.  Konqnet,  or 
that  our  ancient  kings  granted  to  the  seigneur.s  of  15elle-Isle 
the  privilege  of  taking  up  arms." 
Tlie  major  was  about  to  rise. 

"  Oh,  do  not  interrupt  me,''  D'Artagnan  went  on.  "  You  were 
about  to  tell  me  that  the  right  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
English  did  not  give  them  the  right  of  taking  up  arms  against 
then-  sovereign.  Hut  it  is  not  M.  Fou(pu't,  I  presume,  who  is 
liolding  Helle-Isle  at  the  present  moment,  for  I  arrested  M. 
Foiupiet  the  dav  before  yesterday.  Now  the  inhabitants  and 
defenders  of  Uelle-Isle  know  nothing  of  this  arrest,  and  it 
would  be  useless  for  vou  to  try  to  convince  them  of  it.  It  is 
such  an  extraordinary,  unexpected,  and  incredible  event  that 
they  would  not  believe  you.  A  Hreton  serves  his  master  and 
iiot'his  masters.  He  serves  his  master  until  he  sees  him  lynig 
(lead  before  him.  The  Bretons,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  not  seen 
the  dead  body  of  M.  Fouquet.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  they  should  hold  out  against  any  one  who  is  not  M.  Fou- 
quet or  "cannot  show  his  signature." 
The  major  bowed  in  sign  of  assent. 

"  You  perceive,  now,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  why  I  propose  to 
summon  the  two  chief  officers  of  the  garrison  on  board  my 
vessel.  They  will  see  us,  will  see  the  forces  of  which  we  can 
dispose ;  they  will,  consequently,  discover  the  fate  that  awaits 
them  in  case  of  rebellion.  We  shall  pledge  our  honor  that  M. 
Fouquet  is  a  prisoner,  and  that  any  resistance  on  their  part 
can  onlv  do  him  harm.  NVe  sliall  tell  them  that  when  the  first 
gun  is  fired,  no  mercy  can  be  expected  from  the  King.  Then, 
at  least  I  hope  so,  all  resistance  will  cease.  They  will  surren- 
j.cr  -.i-fh.'-.iih  sfv'.kir.c  .^  blow,  and  we  shall  Rain  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  a  fortress  which  it  might  cost  us  a  good  deal  to  conquer." 
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The  officer  who  had  foHowed  D'Artagiian  to  Belle-Isle  was 
^'1  ttiiiK'  'i|>  to  speak,  hut  I)'Ait;vgiiaii  stiip{)ed  him. 

••  Ves,  I  know  what  you  are  goiiij;  to  say,  niousi'^nr ;  I  know 
I  it  an  order  of  the  Kinjj  interdicts  all  secret     >  i   nmnication 

:tli  the  defenders  ui  Helle-Islc,  and  that  is  thv^  very  reason 
uliV  I  wish  to  conununicate  with  them  only  in  presence  of  my 
rill : re  slatT." 

And  D'Artagnan  nodded  ;o  his  officers  in  a  manner  that  was 
iiitrnded  to  enhance  his  cond  scension. 

Tiie  offictMs  interchanged  glances.  They  wanted  to  find  out, 
I  ma  the  expression  of  one  another's  eyes,  what  each  was 
I  inking;  evidently  they  were  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of 
It  Artagnan,  who  was  delighted  to  perceive  that  they  would 
I  Misent  to  his  sending  a  boat  for  Aramis  and  I'orthos.  But 
it  at  this  very  moment  the  King's  officer  drew  a  letter  from 
ills  breast,  and  handed  it  to  D'Artagnan.  It  bore  ou  the  cover 
ilic  number  1. 

•'  What,  another  ?  "  muttered  the  captain,  in  surprise. 

"  Read,  monsieur,"  said  the  officer,  with  a  courtesy  which 
UM    blended  with  sadness. 

1  (Artagnan,  full  of  mistrust,  unfolded  the  paper  and  read 
ilii'se  lines: 


•■  M.  iV Artagnan  is  forbidden  to  assemble  any  council  what- 
■  i-,'i\  or  to  hold  any  deliberations,  before  Belle-Isle  is  surren- 
ih  i-i'il,  and  the  prisoners  condemned  to  be  shot. 

"  Signed,  Louis." 

D'Artagnan  repressed  the  shiver  of  impatience  that  ran 
tiiiongh  his  whole  body. 

•  Very  well,  monsieur,"  he  said,  with  a  courteous  smile ; 
■'  tlie  King's  orders  shall  be  obeyed." 
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CHAPTER   LXXI. 

THE  SEQUEL  OF  THK  KINo's  IDEAS  AND  OF  d'aRTAONAN's 

idi:a3. 

The  blow  was  direct,  crushing,  mortal.  Although  furious 
!ii,  being  balked  by  the  idea  of  tlie  King,  D'Artagnan  did  not, 
however,  despair,  and  concentrating  his  mind  on  the  idea  he 
liad  brought  with  him  from  Belle>-Isle,  he  developed  out  of  it 
another  method  of  saving  his  friends. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  abruptly,  "since  the  King  has  de- 
volved upon  another  person  than  me  the  e..ecution  of  his 
.secret  orders,  I  no  longer  enjdy  his  confidence,  and  I  should 
be,  in  good  truth,  unworthy  of  a  command  I  was  rash  enough 
to  hold  in  the  face  of  such  insulting  suspicions.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, depart  at  once  and  hand  in  my  resignation  to  the  King. 
I  give  that  resignation  now  in  your  presence,  at  the  same 
time  enjoining  you  to  fall  back  on  the  coast  of  France  so 
that  the  forces  vvhioli  his  Majesty  confided  to  me  may  not  be 
jiut  in  any  peril.  You  will,  therefore,  return  to  your  posts, 
aiul  order  your  men  to  do  the  same.  In  about  ra  hour  it 
will  be  ebb-tide.  To  yuur  posts,  gentlemen.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose," said  he,  on  seeing  that  every  one  obeyed  except  the 
officer  charged  to  w.itch  him,  "  that  your  orders  contain  any 
objection  this  time  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  felt  almost  triumphant  as  he  uttered  these 
words.  This  plan  would  be  the  salvation  of  his  friends.  With 
the  blockade  raised,  they  could  end)ark  immediately  and  sail  for 
Spain  or  England  unmolested.  While  they  were  escaping, 
D'Artagnan  would  go  to  the  King,  wovild  base  his  justification 
of  his  return  on  the  indignation  aroused  in  him  by  the  suspi- 
cions which  Colbert  had  excited  to  his  prejudice.  Then  he 
would  be  sent  back  with  full  powers,  and  would  capture  Belle- 
Isle ,  that  is  to  say,  would  seize  the  cage  after  the  bi;'l  had 
flown.  But  this  scheme  was  brought  to  nought  by  a  second 
order  which  the  officer  handed  to  hira.     It  read  thus : 

"  Should  M.  iVArtacnan  show  anif  intention  of  resigning, 
he  is  ■no  longer  to  he  regarded  n.<  commander  of  the  expedition, 
and  all  oXfieers  placed  under  him  are  hound  to  refuse  to  oheij 
him.     Furthermore,  the   said  Sienr  d'Artagnan,  having    lost 
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hh  rank  as  lieodof  the  arm,,  .sent  ar/alnst  B,  lie-Isle,  w  ordered 
i„  ^tnrt  for  France  immediately,  in  rompany  with  the  ojfirer 
,r ho  hands  him  thi-.  message,  and  who  is  to  consider  the  said 
Sirar  d'Artagnan  as  his  prisoner,  for  whom  he  w  responsible. 

Brave  and  nonchalant  as  was  D'Artagnan's  disposition,  he 
turned  pale.  Everything  had  been  calculated  with  a  reach  of 
th,.u.'lit  that,  for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years,  recalled  the 
,„•(. found  clear-sightedness  and  the  inflexible  logic  of  the  great 
'.i.linal.  He  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  weighing  every- 
thing and  hardly  breathing.  ,  ,„  ,  1 
.'  If  I  were  to  thrust  this  order  into  my  pocket,  he  musea, 
••  who  could  know,  or  who  could  prevent  me.  Before  the  King 
ivreived  any  information  of  the  matter,  I  might  save  the  two 
,MM.r  fellows  over  yonder.  Be  bold,  D'Artagnan  ;  .  )ur  head 
's  not  one  of  those  that  fall  beneath  the  executioners  axe 
l«'cause  of  disobedience.     I  will  disobey!"                ,  ,.       , 

r,ut  at  the  very  moment  ho  had  come  to  thiy  resolution  he 
siw  the  officers  around  him  reading  copies  of  che  order  which 
l.;i.l  just  been  distributed  among  them  by  Colbert  s  infernal 
;,-ent.  The  possibility  of  disobedience  us  well  as  everything 
else  had  been  foreseen.  . 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  officer,  coming  up  to^  him,  1  await 
your  good  pleasure;  are  you  ready  to  start?" 

•'  1  am,"  replied  the  captain,  grinding  his  teeth. 

The  officer  immediately  ordered  a  boat  to  be  lowered  for  th3 
reception  of  D'Artagnan.  At  this  sight  the  musketeer  was 
almost  frantic  with  rage. 

'•  But,"  he  stammered,  "  who  is  to  have  the  direction  of  the 

ships  and  fonses  ? "'  ,        c 

"  After  you  are  gone,  monsieur,"  answered  the  commander  ot 

the  ships  "  the  whole  fleet  is  to  be  entrusted  to  me  by  the  king. 
"In  that  case,   monsieur."  interrupted  Colbert's   man,  ad- 

.iressing  the  new  leader,  "the  last  order  given  me  is  tor  you. 

Let  me  see  your  powers,  however." 
-Here    they   are,"    said   the   sailor,   exhibiting  the  royal 

>i<^nature.  ,.    ,    ,       -c        u      i 

■'  Well,  here  are  your  instructions,"  replied  the  othecr,  hand- 

•iij  him  a  letter.  .  .         , 

Then  turning  to  D'Artj.gnan  he  said,  in  a  voice  that 
1  ntrayed  the  deep  emotion  excited  in  him  by  the  spectacle  of 
■he  despair  into  which  that  iron-hearted  man  had  sunk  : 
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"  Monsieur,  will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  come  along  with 
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"  Yes,  immediately,"'  articulated  D'Aitagnan,  feebly,  van- 
quished, utterly  ^rushed  by  implacable  necessity. 

And  he  made  his  way  languidly  into  the  skiff,  which,  witli 
both  wind  and  tide  in  its  favor,  steered  for  the  coast  of  France. 
The  King's  guards  had  embarked  with  him. 

Ilowevet;  the  musketeer  was  in  hopes  that  he  should  reach 
Nantes  early  enough  to  plead  with  the  King  for  his  friends, 
and  that  he  might  have  elocjuence  enough  to  do  so  succsss- 
fuUy. 

The  bark  flew  along  the  waters  like  a  swallow.  At  length 
D"Artagnan  saw  the  land  of  France  standing  out  distinctly 
in  its  blackness  against  the  white  clouds  of  the  night. 

"Ah !  monsieur,''  he  whispered  to  the  officer,  to  whom  he 
had  not  spoken  for  the  last  hour,  "  what  would  I  not  give  to 
learn  the  nature  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  new  com- 
mander !    They  were  peaceful,  I  hope  ?  and  —  " 

He  did  not  finish.  The  echo  of  a  distant  cannon-shot 
rum!  led  along  the  surface  of  the  waves,  then  another,  then 
two  or  three  with  louder  reverberations. 

"  They  have  opened  tire  on  Belle-Isie/'  answered  the 
officer. 

The  skiff  had  just  touched  French  soil. 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 


THE    ANCESTORS    OF    PORTHOS. 


After  D'Artagnan  had  left  Aramis  and  Porthos,  the  two 
friends  returned  to  the  principal  fort,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
converse  with  more  freedom. 

Forthos,  who  was  still  downcast,  was  a  source  of  worry  t(> 
Aramis,  who  had  never  felt  his  own  intellect  clearer. 

"  My  dear  Porthos,"  he  broke  in,  "  I  am  going  to  explain  to 
you  D'Artagnau's  idea." 

"  ^Yhat  idea,  Aramis  ?  " 

"  An  idea  to  which  we  shall  owe  our  liberty  before  twelve 
hours."' 
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••  Really !  you  don't  say  so : "  exclaimed  Porthos,  com- 
..l.'tely  taken  aba'^U.    "What  is  it?"' 

"  Von  must  have  noticed,  after  seenig  the  scene  between 
Imii  and  the  office.,  that  he  was  very  much  put  out  by  certain 
mdors  that  concerned  us  ?  " 

■•  Ves,  I  noticed  that." 

•'  Well,  D'Artagnan  will  give  in  his  resignation  to  the  King. 
Tlien,  during  the  confusion  created  by  his  absence,  we  can  stand 
,  ut  to  sea,  or  rather,  you  can,  Porthos,  if  it  be  impossible  for 
1.1  ith  of  us  to  escap    ' 

Porthos  raised  '  ■  •  head  and  answered  : 

•'  We  "11  escape  together  or  stay  here  together,  Aramis." 

••  Yours  is  a  generous  heart,"'  said  Aramis ;  "  but  your 
-luoniy  anxiety  afflicts  me." 

•'  I  am  not  anxious,"  replied  Porthos. 

•Then  you  are  vexed  with  me?" 

"  I  am  not  vexed  with  you." 

"  Then  why  do  you   ook  so  dismal,  Porthos  ?  " 

•'  1  may  as  well  tell  you  :  I  am  making  my  will." 

And  honest  Porthos,  while  speak»n<j,  jrazed  mov.rnfully  at  his 

1 1  lend. 

••  Your  will !  "  cried  the  bishop.  "  Oh,  nonsense  !  Do  you 
i.M  1  that  you  are  going  to  die  ?  "' 

I  feel  that  I  am  tired.     It  is  the  first  time  I  liave  felt  so, 


(!  there  is  a  certain  custom  in  our  family." 


What  is  it,  my  friend  ?  " 

"  .^y  grandfather  was  twice  as  strong  as  I  am." 

»  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Aramis.  "Why,  your  grandfather  must 
li,.ve  been  Samson,  then  ?  " 

•  No,  his  Ch;i.stian  name  was  Antoine.  Well,  one  day,  when 
lie  was  my  age,  just  as  he  was  about  starting  out  hunting,  he 
t  it  liis  legs  growing  weak,  a  man  who  had  never  been  ill  in 
his  life."  "^  ,     „ 

"  And  what  did  that  lead  to,  my  fnend  ? 

"  To  nothing  ;)leasant,  as  you  '11  see.  For  when  he  was  m 
tlic  forest  and  still  complaining  of  the  feebleness  of  his  legs,  he 
i.ipt  a  boar.  The  boar  faced  him  ;  he  tired  off  his  arquebuse, 
missed,  and  the  beast  r'pped  him  up.     He  died  immediately 

iilterward."  j  t>  _xu     » 

■'  But  that  is  no  re.con  why  you  should  be  alarmed,  Porthos. 
"  Oh,  you  '11  sf    :   '   7  father  was  at  one  time  quite  as  strong 

us  I  am.     He  w  \^       .stoiu  hearted  soldier  of  Henri  III.  and 


t 
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Henri  IV.  lie  was  not  named  Antoine,  though,  but  Oaspard, 
like  M.  de  Coligny.  He  was  always  on  horsehaek  and  had 
never  known  weariness.  One  evening  his  legs  failed  him,  after 
ri.sing  from  table." 

"He  had  made  a  liberal  use  of  the  wine  at  supper;  it  is 
easv  to  see  why  he  staggered.'" 

"'  Hah !  and  he  a  friend  of  M.  de  Bassompierre  ?  What 
nonsense  !  He  was  astonished  at  feeling  so  tired,  and  said  to 
my  mother,  who  was  bantering  liim  :  '  I  am  really  afraid  1  am 
about  to  encounter  a  boar,  like  the  defunct  M.  du  Vallon,  my 
father  did." 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  Aramis. 

"  Well,  my  father  determined  to  brave  his  weakness  and  go 
down  into  the  garden  instead  of  going  to  bed.  He  lost  his 
Tooting  at  the  fii'st  step  ;  the  stairs  were  steep ;  he  fell  against 
an  iron  projection  in  a  corner  of  the  staircase,  and  his  skull 
was  split  open;  h«  died  on  the  very  spot." 

Aramis  raised  his  eyes  to  his  friend's  face. 

"  These  two  circumstances  are,  indeed,  extraordinary,"  said 
he,  "  but  we  must  not  infer  that  they  are  to  be  followed  by  a 
third.  A  man  such  as  you  are,  my  dear  Porthos,  should  not 
be  superstitious.  Besides,  what  reason  have  you  for  saying 
your  legs  bend  under  you?  "Why,  I  have  never  seen  you  look- 
ing so  erect  and  stately !  You  could  carry  a  house  on  your 
shoulders." 

"  Uh,  at  present  I  feel  hale  and  hearty,  but  not  long  ago  I 
stumbled  and  grew  wenk,  a  phenomenon,  as  you  would  call  it, 
which  recurred  four  times.  I  do  not  say  that  tliis  frightens 
me,  but  it  vexes  me ;  life  is  so  pleasant.  I  have  money,  fine 
estates,  horses  that  I  love,  friends  that  1  love,  too :  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  Athos,  Raoul,  and  you." 

The  incomoarable  Porthos  did  not  even  attempt  to  hide  from 
Aramis  the  rank  he  held  in  his  friendship. 

Aramis  pressed  his  liand. 

"  We  have  many  years  before  us,"  said  he,  "  many  years  to 
preserve  for  the  world  a  few  samples  of  rare  men.  Trust  me, 
dear  friend.  There  is  no  answer  from  D'Artagnan,  it  is  a 
good  sign.  He  must  have  given  orders  lor  drawing  his  ships 
together  and  freeing  those  waters  from  them.  I  have  also 
given  orders  to  have  a  boat  brought  on  rollers  down  to  the 
outlet  of  the  great  underground  passage  at  Locmaria,  the  place, 
you  know,  where  we  so  often  have  lain  in  wait  for  foxes." 
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"  Yes,  and  which  is  connected  with  a  little  creek  by  a  chan- 
nel we  discovered  the  day  that  splendid  fox  e.sc.'ii)ed  us."' 

••  Exactly.  In  case  of  misfortune  we  '11  conceal  a  boat  in  that 
underground  passaj^e  ;  in  fact,  it  should  be  there  already.  We  '11 
\v;iit  for  a  favorable  moment  during  the  night,  and  then  —  to  sea." 

••  A  capital  idea ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  it  ?  " 

••The  use  of  it  is  tliat  no  one  knows  of  this  grotto,  or  rather, 
this  outlet,  except  two  or  Miree  hunters  living  on  the  island; 
1111(1  that,  if  the  island  is  occupied,  the  scouts,  not  perceiving 
iiiiy  craft  around  the  coast,  will  never  suspect  that  any  one  can 
escape,  and  will  stop  watching." 

•'  I  understand." 

•'  How  are  the  legs  now  ?  " 

'•  In  excellent  condition  at  present." 

"  Vou  see,  then,  that  everything  conspires  to  give  us  rest  and 
liu|)e.  D'Artagnan  is  sure  to  leave  the  sea  free  to  us  and  give 
us  an  assu?'ed  i)rospfct  of  liberty.  No  more  royal  fleets  or 
lit'scents  to  be  feared.  Vice  Dlen  !  we  have  any  number  of 
-[ileudid  adventures  still  before  us,  Porthos ;  and,  if  I  reach 
>p;un,  I  swear  to  you,"  added  the  bishop,  with  terrible  energy, 
•■  your  ducal  patent  is  not  so  uncertain  as  people  may  think.'" 

"  Let  us  hope  so,"'  returned  Porthos,  somewhat  cheered  by 
his  companion's  warmth. 

Suddenly  a  cry  w?s  heard : 

•'  To  arms  ! " 

Tlie  cry,  repeated  by  hundreds  of  voices,  was  borne  in'  >  '^^e 
r'lamber  where  the  two  friends  were  sitting,  bringing  surpnse 
tn  one  of  them,  anxiety  to  the  other. 

Aramis  o^iened  the  window.  He  saw  a  great  crowd  with 
torches.  \N  omen  were  flying,  and  armed  men  were  rushing  to 
tlii'ir  posts. 

"  The  fleet !  the  fleet ! "  cried  a  soldier,  as  soon  as  he  re(-- 
(i_'iiizcd  Aramis. 

■•  The  fleet  ?  "  asked  the  bishop. 

••  Within  half  a  cannon-shot,"  continueu  the  soldier. 

••  To  arms! "'  cried  Aramis. 

'•  To  arms  ' "  re[)eated  I'orthos,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
.Vnd  both  ran  to  the  mole  so  as  to  be  sheltered  behind  the 
latteries. 

Sloops,  laden  with  soldiers,  were  seen  approaching.  They 
were  taking  three  different  directions,  evidently  intending  to 
luud  at  three  different  points  at  the  same  time. 
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"  What  ought  to  be  done  ?  "  askeci  an  officer  on  guard. 

''  Stop  tlieni ;  if  they  continue  to  come  on,  fire!  "  answered 
Aramis. 

Five  Uiinutos  later  the  cannonade  began. 

These  were  the  shots  heard  by  D'Artagnan  when  he  touched 
the  soil  of  France. 

Hut  the  sloops  were  too  close  to  the  mole  for  the  cannon  to 
hit  tlu-ni.  The  soldiers  lauded,  and  then  a  tieice  hand  to  hand 
conflict  ensued. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  I'ortlios".' "'  inquired  Aramis 
of  his  friend. 

"  Oh,  a  mere  nothing  —  my  legs  —  it  is  '•eally  incomprehen- 
sible.    But  tliey  will  be  all  right  when  we  charge." 

And  thereupon  Porthos  and  Aramis  charged  with  much 
vigor,  and  nispired  their  men  with  such  valor,  that  the  royal- 
ists recMubarked  in  confusion,  taking  nothing  with  them  except 
their  wounded. 

"  Hut,  I'orthos,  we  must  liave  a  prisoner,"  cried  Aramis, 
"quick!" 

Forthos,  bending  over  the  steps  of  the  mole,  seized  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck  one  of  the  officers  of  the  royal  army,  just  as 
he  w.  8  waiting  to  follow  his  men  into  a  gunboat.  The  giant's 
arm  raised  aloft  this  prey,  whicn  served  him  as  a  buckler,  for 
not  a  single  shot  was  fired  at  him. 

"  Here  is  your  prisoner,"  said  Forthos  to  Aramis. 

"  Good !  "  cried  the  latter,  laughing.  "  Now  will  you  cal- 
umniate your  legs! " 

"  But  I  did  not  catch  him  with  my  legs,"  answered  Forthos, 
dejectedly,  "  it  was  with  my  arm." 


CHAPTER    LXXIII. 


THE    30N    OF    BI.SCARRAT. 

The  Bretons  of  the  island  were  quite  proud  of  their  vic- 
tory. Aramis,  however,  had  no  words  of  encouragement  fur 
them. 

"  What  is  going  to  happen  "  r-^'-.d  he,  when  e^  erybody  had 
returned,  -'is  that  the  anger  of  the  King  will  .evive  after  he 
hears  of  our  resistance,  and  these  honest  folk  will  be  decimated 
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(-!  Iihiwn  to  atoms  as  soon  as  tlie  island  is  captured;  and  cap- 
t  ut'd  it  is  sure  to  be." 
••  So  that,"  rejoined    Portlios,  "  all  we   have  done   is  use- 

Ir-S." 

■•  No,  not  useless,  for  the  time,  at  least,"  replied  the  bishop. 
■  We  have  a  piisoner,  and  he  must  tell  us  what  our  enemies 
all'  preparing  for  us." 

••  Ves,  we  must  question  the  prisoner,"  said  I'orthos,  "  and 
ur  can  easily  jnake  him  speak.  We  are  going  to  supper,  let 
iiN  invite  him;  he'll  talk  when  he  drinks.'' 

Whii-h  was  done.  The  otticer,  a  little  uneasy  at  first,  felt 
ivissured  when  he  .saw  the  jiersons  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
Not  being  afraid  of  compromising  himself,  he  enten'd  into  the 
lull  i)articulars  of  D'Artagnan's  resignation  and  departure, 
lie  explained  how,  after  this  departure,  the  new  leader  of  the 
rxiit'dition  had  ordered  a  sudden  attack  on  Belle-Isle.  But 
tliiie  his  explanations  rested. 

Tlie  look  excl'.anged  by  Aramis  and  Porthos  was  sufficient 
t.  tiiiiony  to  their  despair.  It  was  useless  thinking  of  bank- 
1:14  on  the  ingenious  imagination  of  D'Artagnan  now;  conse- 
Mi'iitly  there  was  no  resource  in  case  of  defeat. 

vramis,  continuing  his  interrogatories,  asked  what  was 
lil;i'ly  to  happen  to  the  leaders  in  Belle-Isle. 

••  The  orders  are,"  replied  the  pri.soner.  "  to  give  them  no 
ijuuter  in  battle  and  to  hang  them  if  they  survive." 

Aramis  and  Porthos  again  exchanged  glances.  The  blood 
siiiL,'ed  to  the  faces  o.  both. 

•  I  am  rather  a  light  weight  for  the  gibbet,''  answered  Ara- 
iii>  ;  "  people  like  me  are  not  hanged.'' 

•  And  I  am  rather  too  heavy  for  it ;  people  like  me  break 
til'   rope,"  said  Porthos. 

•  I  am  sure,"  returned  the  prisoner,  courteously,  "  we  shall 
1"   able  to  procure  for  you  the  kind  of  death  you  are  partial 
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■■  A  thousand   thanks,"  replied   Aramis,   with  the    utmost 
loiisness. 

I'orthos  bowed.  "  Allow  me  to  drain  this  bumper  to  your 
tltL,'   said  he,  drinking. 

riiey  touched  on  different  subjects,  and  the  conversation 
'  -  prolonged.  The  officer,  who  was  clever  and  vivacious, 
I'lually  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  wit  of  Aramis  and 
<'  good-natured  cordiality  of  Porthos. 
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"  Pardon  ine,"  said  the  officer,  *'  if  I  ask  yod  a  (inestion  ;  bul 
those  who  have  reached  their  sixth  bottle  may  bo  excused  tui 
for^jettiug  themselves  a  little.'' 

"  Ask  what  you  like,"  answered  I'orthos. 

"  Speak,""  assented  Aramis. 

"  Were  you  not,  gentlemen,  among  the  musketeers  of  the 
late  King  ?"' 

"  Ves,  monsieur,  and  among  the  best  of  them,  too,  if  I  miy 
be  allowed  to  say  so,"  repiiecl  I'orthos. 

"  Vou  speak  truly  ;  I  would  even  say  the  best  soldiers  in  tla 
whole  world,  were  I  not  afraid  of  oti'ending  the  memory  of  mj 
father." 

"  Of  your  father  ?  "  cried  Aramis. 

<'  Do  yim  know  my  name  ?  " 

"  Mti  fitlf  no,  monsieur  ;  but  you  must  teli  me  it,  and  —  " 

"  I  an)  called  Georges  de  Bisoarrat." 

"  Oh  ! ''  cried  Porthos,  "  Biscarrat !  Don't  you  remember  thai 
name,  Aramis  ".'' '' 

"  Biscarrat !  Biscarrat !  "'  (nused  the  bishop.  '  It  seems  tc 
me  that  — "" 

"  Try  to  recall  it,  monsieur,"  said  the  officer. 

"Fardird.'  it  won't  take  nie  long,"  exclaimed  Porthos, 
"  Biscarrat,  —  known  also  as  Cardinal  —  he  was  one  of  the 
four  who  interrupted  us,  sword  in  hand,  on  the  day  we  made 
D'Artagnan"s  acquaintance." 

"  Exactly,  gentlemen.'' 

"  The  only  one  of  them,"  continued  Porthos,  "  whom  we  did 
not  wound." 

"  And  consequently  he  must  nave  been  anything  but  an 
indifferent  swordsman,"'  said  the  prisoner. 

"  True  !  quite  true  ! "'  cried  both  the  friends  in  unison.  "  Ma 
foi  '  M.  de  Biscairat,  we  are  delighted  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  so  worthy  a  gentleman.*' 

Bi'-oarrat  shook  the  hands  extended  to  him  by  the  two  ex- 
musketeers. 

Aramis  eyed  Porthos  with  a  look  that  meant :  "  That  man 
will  aid  us ! "  He  said,  immediately  afterward  :  "  You  will 
acknowledge,  monsieur,  that  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  a 
person  to  have  always  been  a  man  of  honor." 

"  So  my  father  always  said,  numsieur." 

"  And  you  will  also  acknowledge  that  you  must  find  it 
rather  saddening  to  meet  persons  destined  to  be  shot  or  hanged, 
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nii'l  then  disrover  that  these  persons  are  ohl  acquaintances,  — 
indeed,  old  hereditary  aciiuaintances." 

-Oh,  you  are  not  reserved  for  sucli  a  dreadful  fate,  my 
friends,"  replied  the  young  man,  warmly. 

"  Pshaw  I  you  said  so  yourself.'' 

"  When  I  said  so  I  did  not  know  you.  Now  that  I  do  know 
y.n,  I  say  that  you  can  avoid  that  terrible  destiny  if  you  wish." 

"What!  if  we  wish '.'  '  cried  Aiamis,  whose  eyes  gleamed 
With  the  light  of  intelligence  as  he  looked  alternately  at  his 
imsoner  and  at  Portho.s. 

'•  Provided,"  said  Porthos,  as  he  looked  at  them  also  with 
ihMe  intrepidity,  "  that  we  are  not  asked  to  do  anything  base." 

••  Vou  will  not  be  asked  to  do  anything  at  all,"  replied  the 
(ithcer  of  the  royal  army.  "  What  do  you  want  to  be  asked  to 
111?  If  you  are  found  you  will  be  killed;  tliat  is  already 
sfttled.     Try,  then,  not  to  be  found  I  " 

••  I  do  not  think  I  am  mistaken  in  saying,"  rejoined  Porthos, 
with  dignity,  "  that  those  who  wish  to  tind  us  must  come  here 
t.i  seek  us." 

■'  Vou  are  perfectly  right,  my  worthy  friend,"  returned 
Aramis,  with  his  questioning  eyes  riveted  on  the  face  of  liis- 
rairat,  who  sat  silent  and  re-served.  '•  Vou  would  tell  us  some- 
thing, M.  de  Piscarrat,  show  us  some  opening,  but  you  dare 
ii"t  ;  is  not  that  the  case  ?  " 

■  Ah!  my  friends,  if  I  did  so,  I  should  betray  my  orders. 
I',  it  hold  !  I  liear  a  voice  that  liberates  mine  by  reducing  it  to 
suKjcction." 

•  ( 'annon  !  "  cried  Porthos. 

•  <  'annon  and  musketry  ! ''  exclaimed  the  bishop. 

I'rom  the  distance,  far  away  among  the  rocks,  came  a  dull, 
ninibling  sound,  the  noise  of  battle,  and  of  a  battle  that  was 
S"(in  over. 

••  What  is  thaf.^  "  inquired  Porthos. 

•  Ah  !  jxtrdicu  !  "  cried  Aramis,  "  it  is  as  I  suspected." 
'•  What  did  you  suspect  '^  "  asked  the  officer. 

'•  The  attack  you  made  was  only  a  feint,  was  it  not,  mon- 
sit'ir  ?  And  while  you  allowed  your  companies  to  be  repulsed, 
yiiu  were  making  an  attack  on  another  point  in  the  island." 

'•  Oh,  on  several  other  points,  monsieur." 

'•  Then  we  are  ruined,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Vannes,  calmly. 

"  Ruined !  that  is  possible,"  observed  the  Seigneur  de 
Pit  rrefonds,  '•  but  we  are  neither  taken  aor  hanged." 
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And  witli  these  words  lie  rose  from  table,  apiiroiiched  tlin 
wall,  aiul  coolly  took  down  hin  Mword  and  pistols,  winch  he 
inspected  with  all  the  care  of  the  veteran  who  is  ever  ready 
for  battle  and  fetds  that  his  life,  in  a  K'"''iit  nicasure,  depciidH 
on  the  excellence  ami  ^'ood  condition  of  his  weapons. 

At  the  roar  of  the  cannon  and  the  tidings  of  a  surprise  which 
niijjht  deliver  the  island  intti  the  liands  of  the  royal  troops, 
tiie  crowd  hurried  in  dismay  into  the  fort.  It  came  to  de- 
mand hel[)  and  ail  vice  from   its  leaders. 

Aram  is,  pale  and  downcast,  stood  between  two  torches  at 
the  window  which  opened  on  the  great  court,  now  thronged 
with  soldiers  awaiting  his  orders,  and  with  terrified  islanders 
imploring  his  aid. 

"  My  friends,"  said  M.  d'llerblay,  in  a  grave  and  sonorous 
voice,  "  M.  Fonqiiet,  your  protector,  your  friend,  your  father, 
has  been  arrested  by  the  King's  order  and  thrown  into  t!ic 
r.astille." 

A  prolonged  and  menacing  cry  of  rage  mounted  uj)  to  the 
window  at  which  the  bishop  was  stationed,  and  enfolded  liim 
like  some  vibrating  fluid. 

•'  Let  us  avenge  M.  Fouqnet  I  "  cried  those  of  the  crowd  who 
were  most  excited.     "  Death  to  the  royalists  !  " 

"  No,  my  friends,''  replied  Aramis,  .solemnly,  "  no,  no  resis- 
tance. The  King  is  the  master  of  his  kingilom.  The  Kiiii; 
is  the  mandatory  of  God.  God  and  the  King  have  stricken 
M.  Kouquet.  Humble  yourselves  l)efore  the  hand  of  (Joil. 
Love  God  and  the  King,  who  have  stricken  AL  Fouquet.  J5ut 
do  not  avenge  your  seigneur,  do  not  try  to  avenge  him.  You 
would  sacrifice  yourselves  in  vain,  you  would  sacrifice  your 
wives  and  children,  your  property  and  your  liberty.  Down 
with  your  arms,  my  friends  !  down  with  your  arms !  Tlio 
King  commands  you  to  lay  down  your  arms;  obey  him  aiul 
retire  peacefully  to  your  dwellings.  1  ask,  I  beseech,  and,  if 
need  be,  I  command  you  to   do  so,  in   Xf.   Fouquet's  name." 

The  crowd,  packed  beneatli  the  window,  gave  vent  to  a  long 
groan  of  anger  and  fright. 

"  The  soldiers  of  King  Louis  XIV.  have  entered  Belle-Isle," 
continued  Aramis.  "  A  .struggle  between  them  and  you  would 
no  longer  be  a  battle,  it  would  be  a  massacre.  Go,  go,  and  fur- 
get  ;  this  time  I  command  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ! " 

The  mutineers  withdrew,  slowly  indeed,  but  silently  and  sub- 
missively. 
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"  Why,  what  is  tJiis  y<>M  have  done,  my  friend '.' "  asked 
I'ortlios. 

'Monsieur,"  said  Hiscarrat.  "you  ;ir.'  savnij,'  all  these  peo- 
I'll',  liut  yon  are  not  savinj;  yourself  ;ind  your  frien,]." 

"  M.  (le  J{is.;irrat,"'  answered  the  inehite,  m  a  tone  of  sin(,'n- 
Uv  elevation    and  courtesy,  "  be  good  enou,i,'h   to  resume  nos- 
I'ssioii  of  your  liherty.'' 

"  I  am  anxious  to  do  so,  monsieur,  hut 

"  Hut  you  may  render  me  ii  service;  f,,r  hy  informing  the 
iMn;,'s  lieutenant  of  the  snhmi.ssion  of  the  islanders,  you  mav 
ilso  obtain  some  indulKciice  for  ns,  esp.Mi;,llv  if  y.m  bring  to 
!  IS  noti.'c  the  methods  by  which  that  suhmiss'ion  was  realized  '' 

••Indulgence:"  cried  I'orthos,  with  Haminy  eyes;  "  indul- 
,'fiice  :     \V  hat  does  that  word  mean  '.'  " 

Araniis  roughly  hit  his  friend's  elln.w ;  it  had  been  a  habit  of  his 
'  hIo  so  in  the  glorious  days  of  their  youth  whenever  he  wished 
;  •  warn  I'oithos  against  the  commission  of  some  blunder. 
I'oithos  umlerstoo<l,  and  l)ecame  at  once  as  silent  as  tlie  "lave 

"Then  I   shall  leave  you,  gentlemen,"   said   Hiscarrat?  also 
.'Uiewhat  surprised   at  hearing  the  word  "  indulgence  •' from 
'  .c  hps  of  the  haughty  musketeer  whose  heroic  exploits  had 
iiiMised  his  eiithusiasni. 

••Ves,  leave  us,  M.  de  ISiscairat,"  replie.l  A ramis,  bowing, 
•  and  take  with  you  the  expression  of  our  deepest  gratitude." 

••  lint,  gentlemen,  in  the  meantime,  what  is  going  to  become 
-1  you,  whom  1  feel  it  an  honor  to  l)e  able  to  call  my  friends, 
Miire  you  liave  in  your  great  kindness  permitted  me  to  do  so'"' 
■  tinned  the  ofHcer,  deeply  affected  on  bidding  adieu  to  the  two 
III'  11  w;lio  had  once  been  the  adversaries  of  his  father. 

•  We  '11  remain  here." 

••  IJut,  mon  Dlcii  !  the  order  is  formal  ! '' 

••  I  am  the  Bishop  of  Valines,  M.  de  Bisearrat,  and  in  these 
'1  ivs  It  13  as  unu.siial  to  shoot  bishops  as  to  hang  gentlemen  " 

•■  Yes,  monsieui' ;  yes,  monseigneur,"  returned  Hiscarrat, 
••  v'u  have  that  chance  left  you  still.  U'ell,  I  must  take  my 
"  <ve,  I  will  repair  to  the  comman.ler  of  the  expedition  the 
Kings  lieutenant.     Adieu,  gentlemen,  n'  rather,  au  rmnr  "' 

u  hereupon  the  good  officer  jumped  on  a  horse  given  hiin  by 

'luis,  and  galloped  in  the  direction  of  the  firing  which  they 

.  just  heard,  and  which  by  bringing  such  a  crowd  of  people 
lii  '  the  fort  had  interrupted  the  conversatiou  of  the  two 
til  lids  with  their  prisoner. 
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Araniis  looked  after  him  for  a  time  and  now  that  he  was 
alone  with  Porthos  : 

"  Well,  do  you  understand  ?  "  said  he. 

»  Ma  foi  !  no  !  " 

"  Did  you  not  feel  that  the  presence  of  Biscarrat  was  an 

annoyance  ?  " 

<'  No ;  he  is  quite  a  nice  young  fellow." 

"  Yes,  but  what  about  the  grotto  of  Locmaria  ?  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  let  everybody  know  about 

it  ?  " 

"  Ah !  you  are  right,  you  are  always  right ;  I  understand 

now.'' 

"  I  'm  glad  you  do,"  replied  Aramis,  joyfully.  "  Forward, 
friend  Porthos !  Our  boat  is  waiting  for  us,  and  the  Kiag  has 
not  caught  us  yet." 


CHAPTER   LXXIV. 


THE   GKOTTO    OF    LOCMARIA. 


Tii-u  cavern  of  Locmaria  was  so  far  away  from  the  mole 
that  to  reach  it  the  two  friends  were  obliged  to  husband  their 
strength.  Moreover,  it  was  growing  very  dark ;  the  clock  in 
the  fort  was  striking  twelve.  Porthos  and  Aramis  were 
loaded  with  arms  and  money.  They  walked  across  the  moor 
between  the  mole  and  the  Cave,  listening  to  every  sound,  on 
their  guard  against  every  ambush. 

Now  and  then  fugitives  passed  by  the  road  on  their  left, 
—  which  they  were  careful  to  avoid,  —  who  had  evidently 
Hed  from  the  interior  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  royal 
troops. 

Aramis  and  Porthos,  concealed  behind  some  boulder  or 
other,  listened  intently  to  the.  words  that  escaped  the  lips  of 
these  poor  people,  trembling  as  they  jogged  along  their  path- 
way, carrying  with  them  their  most  precious  possessions. 
The  two  friends  hoped  these  peasants  might  let  something 
drop  in  the  course  of  their  lamentations  which  would  subserve 
their  own  interests. 

At  length,  after  a  rapid  march,  frequently  interrupted,  how- 
ever, by  prudeut  halts,  they  reached  the  deep  grottoes  into  which 
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the  provident  care  of  the  Bishop  of  Vannes  had  caused  a  boat 
tu  be  rolled  on  cylinders —  an  excellent  boat,  too,  quite  capable 
ot  keeping  the  sea  in  such  fine  weather. 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Porthos,  after  breathing  obstreper- 
ously, "  we  have  arrived,  apparently.  But  I  think  I  heard 
you  speak  of  tliree  men,  three  servants  of  yours  that  were  to 
;ii  company  us.     I  do  not  see  them.     Where  are  they  ?  " 

"  How  could  you  see  them,  my  dear  I'orthos  ?  "  replied  Ara- 
mis.  "  They  are  certainly  waiting  for  us  in  the  cavern,  and  I 
liiive  no  doubt  are  taking  some  repose  after  their  rough  and 
(iitficult  task." 

A  ram  is  stopped  Porthos,  who  was  about  to  enter  the  cavern. 

"  Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  pass  in  before  you  ?  "  said 
lie  to  the  giant.  "  I  know  the  signal  that  must  be  given  to 
our  men  ;  if  they  should  not  hear  it  they  would,  very  likely, 
tire,  or  fling  their  knives  at  you  in  the  darkness.'' 

■'  Do  so,  by  all  means,  my  dear  Aramis ;  your  wisdom  and 
prudence  cannot  be  equalled.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  that  tired 
sensation  I  spoke  to  you  about  has  got  hold  of  me  again." 

Aramis  left  Porthos  sitting  at  the  entrance  to  the  grotto, 
ami,  bending  his  head,  penetrated  into  the  interior,  imitating 
tlii^  hoot  of  an  owl  as  he  did  so. 

A  little  plaintive  cooing,  a  sound  almost  indistinct,  an- 
swered back  from  the  depths  of  the  cave. 

Aramis  felt  his  way  along  very  cautiously,  but  was  soon 
ludught  to  a  halt  by  the  same  cry  he  had  first  heard,  and  this 
cry  was  now  within  ten  yards  of  him. 

"  Are  you  there,  Yves  ?  "  inquired  the  bishop. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur.    Goennec  is  here  also,  as  well  as  his  son." 

"  Good.     Is  everything  ready  ?  " 

•'  Yes,  monseigneur." 

•'  Go  to  the  entrance  of  the  grotto,  my  good  Yves,  with  your 
two  friends;  there  you  will  find  the  Seigneur  de  Pierrefonds, 
who  is  resting,  as  our  long  journey  has  tatigued  him.  If  he 
i>  unable  to  walk  take  him  up  and  bring  him  here." 

riie  three  Bretons  obeyed.  But  the  bishop's  injunction  to 
lii^  three  servants  was  not  needed.  Porthos  had  soon  felt  as 
strong  as  ever,  and  was  now,  in  fact,  making  the  descent.  His 
heavy  footsteps  were  already  resounding  through  the  cavities 
formed  and  supported  by  the  pillars  of  silex  and  granite. 

A:s  .soon  as  the  Seigneur  de  Pierrefonds  had  come  up  with  the 
bi-;liop,  the  Bretons  lit  the  lantern  they  had  brought  with  them, 
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and  Porthos  assured  his  friend  that  he  felt  quite  as  strong  as 

usual. 

"  Then  let  us  go  to  the  canoe  and  find  o)it  what  it  contains." 

"  Do  not  bring  the  light  too  close  to  it,  nionseigneur,"  said 

Yves,  "  for   in  obe(lien"e  to   your  directions  I   placed  in  the 

coffer  you  know  of,  under  the  bench  of  the  poop,  the  barrel  of 

powder  and  the  musket  charges  you  sent  from  the  fort." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  Araiais. 

And  taking  the  lantern  in  his  hand  he  made  a  minute  in- 
spection of  all  the  parts  of  the  boat,  with  the  precautions 
of  a  man  who  knows  there  is  danger,  but  does  not  fear  it. 

The  canoe  was  long  and  light,  drew  little  water,  had  a  slender 
keel,  was  in  short  one  of  the  kind  of  boats  tliat  Bella-Isle  has 
always  been  famous  for  '  lilding  —  somewhat  high  on  the  sides, 
solid'  on  the  water,  easily  handleil,  and  furnished  with  planks 
which  in  unseasonable  weather  form  a  sort  of  deck  often 
-washed  by  the  waves,  but  always  affording  shelter  to  the 
oarsmen. 

In  two  tightly  shut  coffers  resting  under  the  poop  and  prow 
Aramis  found  bread,  biscuit,  dried  fruit,  a  flitch  of  bacon,  and 
a  good  supply  of  water  iti  leather  bottles,  rations  sufficient  for 
persons  who"inteiuled  to  hug  the  coast,  and  could  always  re- 
victual  when  it  was  necessary.  The  weapons  —  eight  muskets 
and  as  many  pistols  —  were  in  good  condition  and  all  loaded. 
There  were  additional  oars  in  case  of  accident,  and  the  boat 
was  furnished  also  with  the  little  sail  known  as  the  triii'pietfe, 
which  adds  to  the  swiftness  of  the  craft  when  the  boatmen  are 
rowing,  is  so  useful  whenever  there  is  a  breeze,  and  is  so  light 
that  it  is  no  burden  to  the  bark  that  carries  it. 

Aramis  sorupidously  examined  everything  and  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  inspection. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Porthos,'"  said  he,  "  we  must  consider 
carefully  whether  we  ought  to  try  to  get  the  boat  out  througn 
the  other  end  of  the  grotto,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted, 
by  following  the  downward  sloiie  of  the  cavern  in  darkness, 
or  whether  we  ought  to  make  it  slide  upon  rollers  in  the  open  air 
over  the  heath  ;  in  that  case  we  may  have  to  remove  the  brush- 
wood on  the  path  to  the  cliff,  which  is  not  twenty  feet  high, 
and  which  has  three  or  four  fathoms  of  water  at  its  base  — 
as  well  as  a  solid  bottom  —  when  the  tide  is  in." 

"  Of  course  it  shall  be  as  yon  wish,  monseigneur,"  answered 
the  boatman  respectfully;  "but  I  don't  think  we'll  be  able  to 
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manage  the  passage  of  the  boat  down  tlie  slope  in  the  darkness 
IS  successfally  as  we  coukl  on  a  path  in  the  open  air.  I  am 
well  acquainte.1  with  the  cliff,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  surface 
1.  as  level  as  that  of  a  grass  plot  in  a  garden.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  inside  of  the  grotto  is  very  rough,  not  to  speak  of 
\\»'  likelihood  of  our  finding  at  the  end  of  it  a  narrow  pas- 
sive leading  to  the  sea,  through  which  we  might  not  succeed 
ill  getting  the  boat." 

••  I  have  made  my  calculations,'"  answered  the  bishop,  "and 
1  am  quite  certain  it  can  go  through." 

'■  Very  well,  I  wish  it  may,  monseigneur ;  but,"  persisted 
the  boatman,  "you  are  well  aware,  monseigneur,  that  before 
'.ve  reach  the  end  of  this  narrow  passage  we  must  raise  an 
enormous  rock, —  the  one  the  fox  always  escapes  under,— 
which  shuts  it  up  like  a  door." 
'•  Oh,  that 's  nothing,"  said  Torthos,  "  we  "11  raise  it. ' 
"  I  know  you  have  the  strength  of  half  a  score  of  men, 
monseigneur,"  answered  Yves,  "  but  all  this  is  likely  to  give 
a  t,'ood  deal  of  trouble  to  monseigneur." 

T'  I  believe  the  boatman  is  right,"  said  Aramis.  "  Let  us 
tiv  what  we  can  do  in  the  open  air." 

■"  A  still  stronger  reason  for  doing  so,  monseigneur,"  con- 
tinued the  fisherman,  "  is  the  fact  that  weea.mot  embark  before 
daylight,  on  account  of  all  the  work  that  has  yet  to  be  done, 
and  as  soon  as  daylight  appears,  we  must  have  a  first-rate 
watchman  stationed  somewhere  above  the  grotto  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  mauffiuvres  of  the  transports  and  cruisers  which  are 
uu  the  lookout  for  us;  this  is  absolutely  necessary." 

•'  Yes,  Y'ves,  your  reasoning  is  unanswerable ;  so  let  us  pass 
bvthecdiff." 

The  three  stout  Bretons  set  about  putting  the  rollers  under 
ili(>  boat  for  the  purpose  of  starting  it,  when  the  distant  bark- 
;ii-  of  dogs  was  heard,  evidently  coming  from  the  interior  of  the 
Kland.  Aramis,  followed  by  Porthos,  rushed  out  of  the  cavern. 
The  dawn  was  tingeing  with  its  purple  and  pearly  hues  the 
liillows  and  the  plains.  In  the  faint  light  the  stunted  pines 
rnuld  be  discerned  waving  their  foliage  above  the  rocks,  and 
\',w  flocks  of  crows  were  skimming  with  their  black  wings 
nver  the  scanty  fields  of  buckwheat.  In  another  quarter  of 
an  hour  it  would  be  full  daylight ;  the  birds,  already  awakened 
Iruni  their  slumbers,  were  joyously  heralding  its  approach  in 
their  melodious  songs. 
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The  harkiiij,'  wliidi  hiul  iinvstcil  tin;  tliree  tislicriiiPn  in  their 
eft'orts  ti)  move  tlie  bout,  and  hail  liuniiil  Arauiis  and  Toithos 
outside  the  cave,  was  now  heard  in  one  lengthening  echc'  ironi 
a  deep  gorge  about  tliree  miles  distant. 

'•  It  is  a  pack  of  hounds,"  said  I'orthos  ;  "  the  dogs  are  upon 
a  scent."' 

"  What  does  it  mean  '.'  \\'ho  can  be  hunting  at  such  a 
time?"  murmured  Aramis. 

"And  in  this  direction  particularly,  for  every  one  in  the 
neighborhood  must  be  dieading  the  arrival  of  the  royalists," 
continued  i'orthos. 

'•The  baying  is  nearer  to  us.  Yes,  you  are  right,  I'orthos, 
the  dogs  are  on  the  s'cnt.  lUit,"  cried  Aramis,  suddenly, 
'•come  here,  Yves;  this  way,  Vves!" 

Yves  came  running  up  to  them,  after  droj)ping  the  cylinder 
he  was  ph.cing  under  the  boat  when  the  summons  of  the  bishop 
had  interrupted  him  in  his  task. 

"  Yves,  how  is  it  that  people  are  hunting  on  such  a  day  as 
this  '.'  "  asked  I'orthos. 

"  Oh,  monseigneur,  I  can  make  nothing  of  it,"  replied  the 
Breton.  "The  Seigneur  de  Locniaria  would  be  the  last  person 
to  hunt  at  such  a  moment.  He  would,  indeed  ;  and  besides  the 
dogs  —  " 

"  Might  have  escaped  from  the  kennel." 

"  No,"  said  Goennec,  "  these  are  not  the  Seigneur  de  Loc- 
m aria's  dogs."' 

"  It  would  be  prudent  for  us  to  return  to  the  grotto,"  cmm- 
selled  Aramis;  "evidently  v/e  shall  >.oon  know  what  we  have 
to  expect,  for  the  barking  and  shouting  are  nearer."' 

They  entered  the  cavern ;  but  before  they  'lad  gone  a  hun- 
dred steps  in  the  darkness,  a  sound  Wkc.  the  hoarse  sigh  of  some 
creature  in  distress  echoed  through  the  vaults;  and  gasping 
and  terrified,  a  fox  darted  like  a  Hash  of  lightning  jiast  the 
fugitives,  leaped  over  the  boat  and  vanished,  leaving  beiiind  a 
pungent  odor  which  floated  for  a  few  seconds  under  the  low 
roof  of  the  grotto. 

"  The  fox  !  "  cried  the  l')retons,  with  the  joyous  surprise  felt 
l)y  hunters  on  such  an  occasion. 

"  We  must  be  under  a  curse!"  cried  the  bishop ;  "our  re- 
treat is  discovered.'" 

"  Discovered  by  a  fox !  What  harm  can  that  do  us  ? "' 
asked  I'orthos. 
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"  Ah  !  my  friontl.  ilo  you  not  know  that  aft«^r  the  fox  CDiut' 
ihe  (loL,'S  and  that  after  the  dogs  come  tlie  men?'' 

IVrtho.s  hiini,'  liis  lii-ad. 

As  if  to  contirm  the  bishoi/s  words,  the  yelpinj;  jiack  eanie 
alonj;  with  fiighlful  speed  on  tlie  trail  of  the  animal.  Half  a 
iluzen  beagles  started  at  that  very  moment  across  the  moor, 
a  roar  (jf  voices  behind  them  that  resendjled  the  trinnii)hant 
blare  of  trumpets. 

"  There  are  the  dogs,  plain  enough,"'  said  Aramis,  who  was 
watching  behind  a  chink  between  two  rocks.  "  Who  are  the 
liuuters  ".' "' 

"  If  it  be  the  Seigneur  de  Locmaria,"  rej)lied  the  boatman, 
"he  will  not  enter  the  grotto  himself,  but  let  the  dogs  rum- 
mage it,  for  he  knows  what  they  can  do  ;  and  since  he  is  certain 
that  the  fox  must  come  out  at  the  other  end,  he  '11  take  up  his 
[lost  there." 

"  It  is  not  the  Seigneur  de  Locmaria  who  is  hunting,''  said 
till'  bishop,  who  had  turned  ])ale  in  spite  of  himself. 

'•  Who  is  it,  then  ?  "  asked  I'orthos. 

'•  Look." 

I'orthos  placed  his  eye  at  the  crevice,  and  saw  a  dozen 
horsemen  on  the  top  of  a  hillock;  they  were  urging  their 
horses  on  the  track  of  the  dogs,  and  hallooing  as  loud  as  they 
lould. 

••  The  guards ! "  he  exclaimed. 

'•  Yes,  my  friend,  the  King's  guards." 

'•  Do  you  say  the  King's  guards,  monseigneur  ?  "  cried  the 
iiretons,  turning  pale  also. 

'•  And  Liscarrat  at  their  head,  mounted  on  my  gray  horse,'' 
( ontinued  Aramis. 

At  that  very  instant  the  dogs  swept  into  the  grotto  like  an 
avalanche,  and  the  depths  of  the  cavern  were  filled  with  their 
ili'a felling  howls. 

"Ah!  dhihle ! ''''  muttered  Aramis,  recovering  his  ordinary 
roiiiposure  in  presence  of  a  danger  that  was  certain  and  inevi- 
tihle,  "I  know  well  that  we  are  lost;  still,  we  have  a  single 
I  hance.  If  the  guards,  who  are  sure  to  follow  their  dogs, 
happen  to  discover  there  is  an  issue  to  the  grotto,  there  is  no 
liirther  hope  for  as  soon  as  they  are  inside  they  will  perceive 
thi'  biiat  and  ourselves  also.  The  dogs,  therefore,  must  never 
;.;t't  out ;  their  masters  must  never  get  in." 

"  Xothing  could  be  clearer,"  assented  Porthos. 
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"  Vnii  understand  the  situation,'"  added  the  bislioj),  with  the 
lapid  precision  of  a  horn  leader;  '•  tliere  are  six  do^s  ;  they 
will  he  slopijed  hy  the  big  slone  under  wliich  the  fox  sliinjed; 
tiie  opening  is  too  narrow  to  i)erniit  them  to  go  through  it; 
there  they  must  be  killed." 

The  Bretons  sprang  forward,  knives  in  hand. 

A  few  minutes  later  tliere  was  a  lamentable  concert  of  dying 
groans  and  howls  ;  then  all  was  still. 

"  Well  done,"'  said  Aramis,  coldly.  "  Xow  for  their  mas- 
ters !  " 

«•  What  are  we  to  do  ?  "'  asked  Torthos. 

"  Wait  till  they  enter,  then  conceal  ourselves  and  slay  tliein." 

"  Slay  theni  ?  "  rejieated  Torthos. 

"  There  are  at  least  sixteen  of  them  now,"'  said  Aramis. 

"  And  well  armed,"  added  Porthos,  smiling,  for  this  thought 
consoled  him  somewhat. 

"  The  affair  will  be  over  in  ten  minutes,"'  said  Aramis.  "  To 
work  : "' 

And  with  a  resolute  air  he  took  up  a  musket  and  placed  his 
hunting-knife  between  his  teeth. 

"  Yves,  tJoennec,  and  his  son,"'  he  went  on,  "  will  pass  ns 
the  muskets.  You.  rorthos,  will  fire  at  close  range.  We  are 
certain  to  bring  down  eight  before  the  others  have  any  sus- 
jiicion.  Then  the  five  of  us  must  despatch  the  last  eight  with 
our  knives." 

"  And  what  about  poor  Biscarrat  ?  "  asked  Porthos. 

Aramis  reflected  for  a  moment. 

"  Biscarrat  first  of  all,"  he  answered  coldly.     "  He  knows  us." 


CHAPTER    LXXV. 


TilK    (iKOTTO. 

Dksi'itk  the  divining  power  which  was  the  most  remark- 
able phase  ot  D'Herblav'a  ch;ir;u'ter,  the  upshot  of  the  ad- 
venture, l)eing  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  events  in  which 
chance  phiys  a  [nut,  was  difi'ercut  from  what  he  had  anti<i- 
pated. 

Biscarrat,  better  mounted  than  his  companions,  was  the  tii-t 
to  arrive  at  the  entrance  to  the  grotto  ;  he  saw  clearly  that 
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both  fox  and  hounds  inist  have  hfen  on^'ulfed  in  it.  But, 
-,trifken  by  tluit  sui)erstitiouH  terror  with  which  every  gloomy 
,  ivern  naturally  attVctf.  the  human  mind,  he  halted  outhide, 
■uiil  waited  until  his  eo'iipanions  should  loiiie  up  with  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "'  asked  the  youuf,'  men,  all  out  of 
liivath,  and  at  a  loss  to  acmuut  for  his  inaftion. 

"  Why,  we  eannot  hear  the  dogs.  Both  they  and  the  fox 
imist  be"^  buried  in  the  cave." 

'•  They  have  kept  too  close  to  the  scent,"'  said  a  guardsman, 
>•  to  have  suddenly  lost  trace  of  it.  Besides,  if  they  had  we  'd 
hear  them  yelping  from  some  <piarter  or  other.  \es,  Biscarrat 
is  right;  they  are  in  that  grotto.''  .     .      ,        , 

"  15ut  in  that  case,"  said  another,  "  liow  is  it  they  do  not 
give  tongue  ?  " 

"  It 's  queer,"  added  a  third.  ^ 

"  Well,"  asked  a  fourth,  '■  why  do  we  not  enter  the  grotto  . 
There  's  no  law  against  it,  I  fancy." 

••  No,"'   replied    Biscarrat ;  '•  but  it  's  as  black  as  hell,  and  a 
Ifllow  might  easily  break  his  neck." 
'•  Witness  the  dogs,"  said  a  guardsman  ;  "  it  looks  as  it  they 

had  broken  theirs."  .,,.., 

••  What  the  devil  has  become  of  them  ?      asked  the  young 

men  in  chorus.  .      ,        ,  i 

Vnd   each   of   the    masters   called   his  dog  by  name,  and 

whistled  tlie  note  it  knew  ;  but  there  was  no  response  to  either 

111!  or  whistle.  ,^ 

"  Mavbe  the  grotto  is  enchanted.     Let  us  sec 

And 'jumping  off  his  horse,  he  advanced  a  step   inside  the 

'  '<  Wait,  wait,  I  '11  go  with  you,''  cried  one  of  the  guards- 
men, just  as  Biscarrat  was  about  to  disappear  in  the  darkness. 

'^  No,''  answered  Biscarrat,  "  something  extraordinary  must 
li;ive  happened.  We  mustn't  risk  ourselves  all  at  once.  If 
v,)u  don't  hear  from  me  in  ten  minutes,  come  in,  and  come  m 
;ill  together.'' 

••  Just  as  you  like,"  replied  the  young  men,  who,  tor  that 
matter,  did  not  see  that  the  enterprise  of  Biscarrat  was  at- 
hiided  with  any  great  danger  ;  "  we  '11  wait  for  you." 

And  without  dismounting,  they  formed  a  circle   round  the 

U'l'ottO.  1.      1       J      1 

Uiscarrat  entered  alone,  and  felt  his  way  through  the  dark- 
iicss  until  he  struck  against  the  musket  of  Porthos. 
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'I'he  resistance  liis  chest  cicouiitered  astoriislipil  liiiii.  He 
Strctclied  out  his  luuid,  and  seized  the  icy  haricl. 

At  the  same  instant  Vves  raised  a  i<niic  dvcr  ilit^  youiiL: 
711  an  ;  it  was  aixjut  to  fall  iiixm  him  will',  all  the  sti<MiL;th  of  u 
I'.i-eton's  arm,  wlien  the  iron  wrist,  of  I'orthos  stojijied  it  on  its 
way. 

Then,  like  tlie  sullen  rumbliiii,'  of  tliunder,  these  words 
S(juuded   throu^'h  the  darkness: 

"  1  will  not  have  liim  killed. " 

So  Biscarrat  found  himself  between  a  man  who  protected 
him  and  a  man  who  threatentil  liim  ;  his  jjosition  was  almost 
as  terrible  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

lirave  as  the  youiij,'  man  was,  he  could  not  keep  back  a  cry, 
which  was  stifled  by  a  handkerchief  Aram  is  pressed  against 
his  month. 

"  M.  de  Pd.scarrat,"  said  the  latter,  in  a  low  voice,  '-we  do 
not  wish  to  do  you  any  liarm,  and  you  must  be  aware  of  that, 
if  vou  liave  recognized  us  ;  but  at  tlie  first  word,  the  tirst  sigh, 
the  tirst  breath,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  kill  you  as  we  have 
killed  your  dogs.'' 

"  i'es,  I  recognize  you,'"  whispereil  the  young  man.  "  Hut 
why  are  you  here?  "What  are  you  doing'.'  L'uhappy  men  I 
1  believed  you  to  be  still  in  the  fort."' 

"  And  you  weie  to  have  olitained  terms  for  us,  monsieur,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken  '.'" 

"  I  did  everything  I  could,  gentlemen  ;  but  —  " 

«'  l^ut  ?  " 

"  The  orders  are  jiositive." 

«  To  put  us  to  death  ?  "' 

Bisoarrat  did  not  answer.  IIow  was  he  to  speak  of  the  cord 
to  gentlemen  like  these  ? 

Aramis  understood  his  silence, 

"M.  de  r.isearrat,"  said  he,  "you  would  have  been  already 
dead  had  we  not  respected  ycmr  youth  and  our  former  inti- 
macy with  your  father.  We  permit  you  to  withdraw  on  con- 
dition that  you  swear  you  will  not  mention  what  you  have  seen 
to  your  companions." 

"  Not  only  do  1  swear  that  I  will  not  speak  of  it,  but  I 
swear  also  to  do  all  I  possibly  can  to  hinder  my  comrades 
from  setting  a  foot  inside  this  grotto."' 

»'Biscarrat!  Bisearrat!"  shouted  a  number  of  voices,  their 
cries  roaring  through  the  cavern  like  a  whirlwind. 
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<<  Answer,"  said  Arainis. 

"  Hero  1  ami  "  Hiscairat  shouted  back. 

"  (mi,  \vt'  ri'ly  on  your  loyalty,"  said  Araniis. 

Ami  he  released  the  youiij,'  man,  who  Imriied  in  the  direetioii 
nf  tlie  li^ht. 

••  IJiscarratl  Iliscarrat  I  '"  cried  the  voices  nearest  to  liim. 
^^.,,j.j^  And  the  sliadows  of   several  Ininian   forms  were  projetlfd 

into  the  interior  of  the  cavern. 

i'.iscarrat  sprang,'  towards  his  friends  to  stop  tliem,  and  came 
up   with    those  of    tiiem   who    had    just    ventured    inside    tin! 

'^Totto. 

Aramis  and  I'orth(ts  were  listening,'  with  the  strained  atten- 
ticiu  of  men  wliose  life  depends  on  a  breath  of  air. 

iUscarrat    had   now  f,'ot    to    tlie    entrance,  followed    by  his 
triciuls. 

''  Oh  !  oh  ! ''  cried  one  of  them  on  comin<,'  into  the  light,  "  how 
p;do  }du  are! " 

•■  I'ale  !  ■■  cried  another;  "  why,  lie  is  livid  I  " 

"I?"  impiired  the  youn-,'  man,  trying  to  regain  hia  self- 
jiossession. 

"  Hut  in  Heaven's  name  what  has  happened  to  you  ?"  asked 
ivcry  one. 

"  My  poor  friend  I  why.  you  have  n't  a  drop  of  blood  in  your 
vi'ius  :  "  said  one  of  his  comrades,  laughing. 

••(ientlemeu,  this  is  serious."'  another  added;  <' he  is  going 
to  faint.     Have  none  of  you  smelling  .salts  '.' " 
And  there  was  a  roar  of  laughtei-. 

All  these  questions  and  witticisms  crossed  one  another 
;iround  Biscrirrat,  like  bullets  tired  in  a  skirmish.  But  his 
.(iiiiposure  had    returned    while   his   friends    were  badgering 

liim. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  fancy  T  saw  '.'  "  he  aske.l.  "  I  was 
iiwfully'heated  when  I  entered  the  grotto,  and  then  got  a  chill 
tnmi  the  cold.     That 's  all  there  's  to  it." 

•■  lUit  have  you  seen  the  dogs  or  heard  them  ?  Have  you 
;iiiv  news  about  them  ?  " 

'•  They  nuist  have  gone  another  way,  I  imagine,"  said  Bis- 
■  Mrrat. 

••  (lentlemen,"'  said  one  of  the  young  fellows,  "the  singu- 
Kuity  of  what  has  just  occurred,  the  pallor  ami  silence  of  our 
tricnd,  betray  the  existence  of  a  mystery  which  Biscarrat  will 
yi,  or,  perhaps,  cannot  reveal.     Of  cue  thing  we  may  be  sure  : 
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Hiscarnit  lias  seen  sonu'tliiii!,'  in  yinidcr  ^I'otto.  Well,  I  i 
cMuioiis  to  sf..  it  too,  tlioii^li  it  were  the  devil.  To  the  LTot 
geiitieineii  :   to  the  grotto!" 

"  To  the  j,'n.tto!"  repeated  every  voice. 

And  tiie  e(  iio  of  these  word.s:  "To  the  grotto'  to  t 
grotto  :  "  came,  big  with  iiieiiar,',  to  the  ears  of  Arainis  a 
I'ortiios. 

Hiscarrat  threw  himself  before  his  comrades. 

"(ieiiflcmeii  !"    he  crie<i,  "gentlemen,   for    (Jod's  sake 
not  enter  .'   ' 

"  Hilt  what  is  there  so  ajJi)alling  iu  that  cavern  ?  "  intiuir 
several  of  his  fellow-otHcers. 

"  Come,  now,  let  us  know,  iJiscarrat." 

"There's  no  doubt  of  it!  He  saw  the  devil!  "said  t 
I)ers(m  who  had  already  advanced  the  .same  hypothesis. 

"  Then,  if  he  has,"  cried  another,  "  he  must  n't  be  so  selfia 
and  keep  us  irom  .seeing  him  also." 

"  (Jentlemen,  gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  !  "  persist( 
Jiiscarrat. 

"  Stand  aside,  let  us  i)ass." 

"  (.Jentlemen,  do  not  enter,  I  be.seech  you  !  " 

;•  Why,  how  is  it  that  you  have  entered,  then  ?  " 

Thereupon  an  officer,  much  older  than  the  others,  who  ht 
until  now  remained  behind  them  and  sai.l  nothing,  advanced 

"  (ientlemen,"  said  he,  with  a  calmness  that  offered  a  co 
trast  to  the  excitement  of  his  companions.  "  there  is  yond( 
some  one  or  something  which  is  not  the  devil,  but  which,  at  a 
eveiit.s,  has  been  powerful  enough  to  silence  our  dogs.  W 
must  learn  what  the  some  one  or  something  is." 

Hiscarrat  made  a  last  effort  to  stop  hi"s  friends ;  but  th: 
effort  was  u.seless.  In  vain  did  he  fling  himself  before  tli 
most  headstrong ;  in  vain  did  he  cling  to  the  rocks  and  try  t 
bar  their  j^assage,  the  young  men  rushed  into  the  cavern  i 
the  wake  of  the  officer  who  had  been  the  last  to  speak  bii 
was  the  first  to  spring  towards  the  unknown  danger,  sword  i 
hand. 

Biscarrat,  repulsed  by  liis  friends  and  unable  to  follow  then 
unless  he  were  content  to  be  regarded  as  a  traitor  and  pei 
.luier  by  Aramis  and  I'orthos,  leaned,  his  ears  strained  \v 
hands  still  sup{)licating.  against  the  lagged  side  of  a  rock, 
spot  he  deemed  likely  to  be  exposed  to"  the  fire  of  the  mus 
keteers. 
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As  for  the  gnardsmon,  tiiey  petietrated  farther  an.l  farther 
I  heir  shouts  gr.nving  fainter  as  they  plunged  into  the  en.oter 
recesses  of  the  cavern. 

Su.ldenly  there  was  a  discharge  of  musketry,  exploding 
ijiider  the  vaults  like  the  sullen,  rumbling  sound  of  a  thun- 
derclap Two  or  three  balls  were  flattened  on  the  rock  against 
"inch  Hiscarrat  was  leaning.  At  the  same  time  groans  an.l 
inuls  and  curses  mse  ni-.,:.  t-,,.  air,  and  the  little  ban.!  <.f  gen- 
tlemen lell  back,  some  pale,  some  bleeding,  all  enveloped  in 
.1  <'l.md  of  smoke  which  the  air  outside  seemed  to  be  drawin-' 
;t\vay  Iroin  the  depths  of  ths  cave.  " 

"iJiscarrat!  liiscarrat!"  cried  the  fleeing  soldiers,  "you 
knew  there  was  an  ambuscade  in  the  cavern,  and  you  did  not 
warn  us.  '  '' 

■•  I'.iscarrat !  you  are  the  cau.se  of  the  death  of  four  of  us  • 
wiie  to  you,  Btscarrat ! "'  ' 

•'Von  are  the  cause  of  my  death,  for  I  am  dying,"  said  one 
-t  the  young  men,  gathering  np  his  blood  in  his  hand  and 
Hinging  It  in  Biscarrat's  face;  '•  my  blood  be  on  your  head  '" 

And  Jie  relied  in  agony  at  his  comrade's  feet. 

"  At  least  tell  us  who  is  yonder  ? "  cried  several  furious 

Voices. 

Hiscarrat  was  silent. 

"Tell  ns  or  die!  "  shrieked  the  wounded  man,  rising  on  his 
knee  and  lifting  against  his  companion  a  hand  that  held  a 
Kscless  sword. 

Hiscarrat  came  close  to  him  and  bared  his  breast  for  the 
stroke ;  but  the  wounded  man  fell  back,  heaving  his  last  sigh. 
never  to  rise  again. 

Hiscarrat,  with  hair  on  end  and  haggard  eyes,  rushed  like 
"lie  possessed  to  the  entrance  crying: 

"  Vou  are  right,  death  to  him  wlufhas  let  his  comrades  be 
assassinatetl !     I  am  a  base  wretch  ! "' 

And  throwing  away  his  sword,  for  he  was  resolved  to  die 
without  defending  him.self,  he  rushed  headlong  into  the 
'uern  The  rest  of  the  young  men  sprang  after  him.  There 
were  eleven  of  them;  they  too  plunged  into  the  gulf. 

Hut  they  did  not  go  farther  than  had  gone  the  first  •  a  ^ec- 
"'"i  ilischarge  stretched  five  of  them  on  rhe  cold  sand,  and  as 
■'  was  impos.sible  to  see  from  wlience  this  murderous  thunder 
pinceedod.  the  others  recoiled  with  a  feeling  of  consternation 
that  call  be  hi't-tei-  iiur^-.-itJi^:!  f1-.         ' 
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Bisoarrat  did  net  fly  :  he  remained  seated  on  a  ledge,  still 
safe  and  sound,  and  waited. 

There  were;  l)\il  six  gentlemen  lei't. 

"  Heriously,"  said  one  oi  the  survivor -i,  "  do  you  believe  il 
is  the  devil '/  " 

"  Ma  fiti .'  something  far  worse,'*  was  the  answer, 

*'  Let  us  ask  liisearrat  ;  he  knows." 

•'  Wliere  are  yon,  liisearrat'.' "' 

The  young  men  looked  round,  and  siiw  that^  I'isearrat  had 
made  no  response  to  the  "all. 

"  He  is  ileadi  "  eried  t  vo  or  tiiree  voices. 

"  Xo,"'  answered  anotlier,  "  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes 
sitting  eoolly  on  a  rock.  lie  is  in  the  cavern,  and  waitim. 
for  us." 

"Ifeis  acipiainted,  I  fancy,  with  those  wlio  are  in  tlu 
grotlo.'' 

''  Why,  how  could  that  l.e  ?" 

"  He  was  taken  jirisoner  by  tlie  rebels."' 

"  Well,  we  must  cail  him,  and  learn  from  him  witli  whoiu 
we  have  to  deal." 

And  every  one  shouted  :  "  liisearrat !  lUscarrat ! "' 

Tiiere  was  no  answer. 

"  Xo  matter,''  said  the  officer  who  had  exhibited  such  conv 
posure  during  the  whole  att'air,  "  we  can  do  without  his  assist- 
ance now.     Look,  reenforcements  are  arriving.'' 

He  was  right.  A  company  of  the  guards,  outstripped  bv 
its  officers  in  the  ardor  of  their  chase,  and  consisting  ot 
about  s  venty-five  or  eiglity  men,  was  advancing,  led  by 
their  captain  and  first  lieutenant.  The  five  t)fficers  ran  t(j 
meet  their  men,  and,  in  languagt;  the  ehxpience  of  which  mav 
be  easily  conceived,  related  their  adventure  and  asked  their 
hel]). 

The  captain  interrnpted  them. 

"  Where  are  your  comrades  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Dead  ! '' 

"  Hut  there  were  sixteen  of  yon.'' 

"  Ten  are  dead,  liisearrat  is  in  the  cavern,  ami  there  are 
five  of  us  here.'' 

"  Then  T")iscarrat  is  a  prisoner  '.' "' 

"  X'o,  for  lie  is  yonder  ;  look.'' 

In  fact,  Biscarrat  at  this  moment  made  his  appearance  at 
the  entrance  ot  the  grotto. 
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"  lie  is  beckoning  us  to  advance,"'  said  the  officers.     "  For- 

w.ird  I " 

••  Forward  '.  "  repeated  tlie  soldiers. 

And  tliey  marched  to  meet  l^iscarrat. 

'•  Monsieur,"  said  the  captain,  atldressing  him,  "  I  have  been 
iissured  that  yon  know  the  men  who  are  making  sucii  a  des- 
perate resistance  in  that  (•av(;rn.  I  summon  yon,  in  tlie  King's 
name,  to  declare  what  you  know." 

••  Captain,"  answered  Hisearrat,  "  a  summons  is  no  longer 
needed.  I  havo  been  released  from  my  pledge,  and  1  come  in 
the  name  of  these  men.'" 

"  To  tell  me  they  surrender  '.'  "' 

■•  To  tell  you  they  will  defend  themselves  to  the  death,  if 
vou  do  not  grant  them  terms."' 

■'  How  many  of  them  are  there  ?  "' 

"  Two."' 

"Two!  and  they  wish  to  impose  conditions  ?" 

-Two  who  have  already  killed  ten." 

"  What  kind  of  peo])le  are  they,  then  ?  giants  ?  " 

"  P.etter  than  tiiat.  J  )o  you  reniember  the  story  of  the  Bastion 
S:iint-(iervais,  captain  ?  " 

•'  Yes,  where  four  of  the  King's  musketeers  held  out  against 
.1  whole  army  ?  "' 

'•Well,  these  men  were  two  of  the  same  musketeers." 

"  Their  names  ?  " 

"  At  that  time  they  were  known  as  ]'orthos  and  .\ramis.  To- 
'l;iy  they  are  called  .^[.  d"llerl)Iay  and  M.  du  \'allon." 

••  IJut  what  interest  have  they' in  all  this?  " 

"  It  was  they  who  held  Belle-Isle  for  M.  Foucjuet." 

A  murmur  ran  through  the  soldiers  on  hearing  the  words, 
"  I'oitlios  and  Araniis." 

••  The  mu.skcteers  !  the  musketeers  ! "  they  repeated. 

And  the  idea  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  a  struggle  with 
two  of  the  oldest  glories  of  the  army  sent  a  shiver,"half  of 
enthusiasm,  half  of  terror,  thnmgh  the  veins  of  these  valiant 
vMiths.  And,  indeed,  this  was  natural,  for  the  names  of 
I'"Artagnan  and  Athos,  Porthos  and  Aramis,  were  venerated 
liy  every  one  who  wore  a  sword,  just  as  in  antiquity  had  been 
venerated  the  names  of  Theseus  and  Hercules,  Castor  and 
I'lilhix. 

Two  men  !  "  cried  the  officer,  "  and  they  have  killed  tea 

Impossible,  .M.  de  liiscarrat!" 
Vol.  hi.  —  36 
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"  I  fors^ot,  captain,  to  tell  you,''  answered  Biscarrat,  "that 
they  may  have  two  or  three  men  with  them,  just  as  the  defend- 
ers of  the  liastion  Saint-Gervais  had  three  or  four  lackeys 
with  them ;  but,  captain,  I  have  seen  these  men,  have  been 
their  prisoner,  1  know  them,  and  you  may  trust  whot  I  say. 
They  are,  I  assure  you,  capable  of  destroying  an  entire  divi- 
sion, and  that  without  any  assistance.'' 

•'  We  "11  soon  see  if  that  be  the  case,  and  in  a  moment,  too. 
Attei  ,ion,  gentlemen." 

At  this  command  no  one  moved,  and  all  prepared  to  obey. 

Biscarrat  alone  risked  a  last  attempt. 

".Monsieur,"  said  he,  in  an  undertone,  "take  my  advice,  let 
us  pass  on  our  way.  Those  two  men,  those  two  lions,  you  are 
about  to  attack,  will  defend  themselves  to  the  death.  They 
liave  already  slain  ten  of  our  men ;  they  will  slay  double  the 
number,  and  at  last  kill  themselves  rather  than  surrender. 
What  shall  we  gain  by  fighting  them  ?  " 

"  This  much  we  shall  gain,  monsieur  :  the  consciousness  of 
not  having  ordered  eighty  of  the  King's  guards  to  retreat  be- 
fore two  rebels.  Were  I  to  listen  to  your  advice,  monsieur,  [ 
should  be  a  dishonored  man,  and  by  dishonoring  myself  I 
should  dishonor  the  army.     Forward,  soldiers  !  " 

And  he  led  the  way  to  the  opening  of  the  grotto. 

There  he  halted. 

The  object  of  the  halt  was  to  give  Biscarrat  and  his  five 
comrades  time  to  describe  the  interior.  When  he  believed  he 
had  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  recesses  of  the  cavern,  he 
divided  his  company  into  three  bodies,  which  were  to  enter 
after  one  another,  and  fire  continuously  in  every  direction. 
Doubtless  the  attack  would  cost  them  the  loss  of  five  more 
men,  perhaps  of  ten ;  but  assuredly  the  rebels  must  be  ulti- 
mately caj)tured,  since  there  was  no  outlet,  and,  whatever 
happened,  two  men  could  not  kill  eighty. 

"  ( 'aptain,"  said  Biscarrat,  "  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  march  at 
the  head  of  the  first  platoon.'' 

"  As  you  wish.  You  can  have  that  honor ;  it  is  a  present 
which  I  make  to  you." 

"  Thanks,"  replied  the  young  officer,  with  the  firmness  to  be 
expected  from  a  man  of  his  race. 

"Take  your  sword  with  you." 

"1  shall  go  as  I  am,"  answered  Biscarrat.  "I  go  to  'e 
killed,  not  to  kill." 
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And  taking  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  first  platoon,  bare- 
iieaded,  and  with  folded  arms  : 
"  Forward,  gentlemen  ! "'  said  he. 


CHAPTER    LXXVI. 


A    HOMERIC    EPIC. 

We  must  now  pass  into  the  other  camp  and  describe  the  com- 
batants and  the  field  of  battle. 

When  Aramis  and  Porthos  had  gone  to  the  grotto  of 
L(jcinaria,  they  expected  to  find  their  boat  and  their  three 
Hreton  helpmates  ready  for  departure.  They  had  every  hope 
that  the   little  craft  could  be  got  through   the  outlet  of  the 

I  avern,  and  that  their  labors  and  their  flight  could  be  hidden 
t lom  every  one.  But  the  arrival  of  the  fox  and  the  dogs  had 
forced  them  to  keep  under  cover. 

The  grotto  stretched  for  about  two  hundred  yards  to  a  little 
slope  that  ran  down  to  a  creek.  In  times  of  yore,  when  BoUe- 
Isle  was  still  called  Calonesos,  it  was  used  as  a  temple  of  the 
|i;igan  divinities,  and  many  a  human  sacrifice  had  its  recesses 
witnessed. 

The  first  funnel-shaped  shaft  was  entered  by  an  easy  descent, 
;il)()ve  which  piles  of  rock  formed  a  low  arcade.  The  interior, 
which  had  a  very  uneven  floor,  and  was  rendered  dangerous 
by  the  jagged  rocks  projecting  from  the  roof  at  unequal  dis- 
tances, was  subdivided  into  several  compartments,  connected 
with  one  another  by  means  of  rough,  broken  steps,  fixed  on  the 
ii<<ht  and  left  in  enormous  natural  pillars.  In  the  third  com- 
)iartinent  the  roof  was  so  low,  the  passage  so  narrow,  that  the 
liiat  could  hardly  be  even  squeezed  between  the  walls.  Never- 
tilt-less,  when  men  are  desperate,  wood  softens,  and  stone 
Decomes  obedient  to  the  breath  of  human  will. 

So  thought  Aramis  when  after  the  fight  was  over  he  de- 
ruled  upon  flight,  although  to  ily  was  assuredly  a  dangerous 
undertaking,  since  all  his  assailants  were  not  dead,  and  since 
t'ven  if  they  did  succeed  in  getting  their  bark  out  to  sea,  they 
>liinild  have  to  escape  in  full  daylight  under  the  gaze  of  their 
'■'Miquered  foemen,  who  on  seeing  their  small  number  would 

I I  rtaiuly  feel  strongly  tempted  to  pursue  the  conquerors. 
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When  the  two  diseharges  had  killed  ten  men  Aramis,  ar 
customed  to  the  windings  of  the  eaverii,  started  to  ins{)ect'thi 
forpses,  and  .•ountod  them  one  l)y  one ;  then  he  ordered  tin 
canoe  to  be  rolled  up  to  the  huge  stone  that  closed  the  outle 
to  heetloiii.  I'ortlios  collected  all  liis  strength,  took  tlie  boa: 
m  his  arms,  and  lifted  it  up  wliile  the  IJretons  puslietl  aloii< 
the  rollers  rai.idly.  They  were  now  in  the  third  compart 
n>ent;  they  were  in  front  of  the  stone  that  blocked  theii 
egress. 

I'orthos  sei/,ed  this  gigantic  stone  at  its  base,  and  drove  hi- 
robust  slKJulder  against  it  with  a  momentum  that  made  it  crack 
A  cloud  of  dust  fell  from  the  roof  with  the  ashes  of  ten  thou- 
sand generations  of  sea-birds,  whose  nests  clung  like  cement 
to  the  rock.  At  the  third  shock  the  stone  trembled;  its 
oscillations  continued  f(n-  about  a  minute.  Porthos,  proppiu" 
himself  a-aiust  the  next  rock,  used  his  foot  as  a  crowbar 
and  pushed  the  block  out  of  the  calcareous  masses  whicli 
served  it  as  cramps  and  hinges.  The  stone  fell,  and  daylight 
appeared,  rushing  into  the  cavern  through  the  open  door;s^ay 
111  all  Its  radiant  splendor,  and  the  blue'sea  was  revealed  to 
the  eyes  of  the  delighted  Hretons.  To  shove  the  boat  over 
this  barricade  was  their  next  task  ;  there  were  onlv  forty  yards 
now  between  it  and  the  ocean. 

But  it  was  at  this  very  moment  that  the  company  of  soldiers 
arrived,  was  drawn  up  by  the  captain,  and  made  readv  either 
for  an  escalade  or  an  assault. 

Aramis  had  his  eye  everywhere,  so  as  to  be  able  to  cooper- 
ate witli  his  friends  m  any  quarter  where  his  help  was  needed. 
Ho  beheld  the  reenforcement,  counted  the  number  of  the 
soldiers,  was  convinced  at  a  glance  of  the  hopeless  peril  in 
which  a  fresh  struggle  would  involve  them.  Escape  by  sea 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  cavern  was  invaded?  imjms- 
sible  !  Ill  fact,  the  liglit  which  now  illuminated  the  two  last 
compartiuents  would  betray  to  the  soldiers  the  boat  rolliiv 
towards  the  sea.  as  well  as  the  two  rebels  within  reach  of 
their  muskets,  and  a  single  one  of  their  vollevs  would  riddle 
the  bark,  if  it  did  not  kill  the  five  navigators.  Moreover 
suppose  tlie  bark  did  get  to  sea  '..  ith  the  men  who  manned  her 
would  nottliP  alarm  be  given  ?  "Would  not  a  warning  be  seiii 
to  the  royal  Heet  ?  Would  not  the  frail  craft,  tracked  on  the 
ocean  and  spied  from  tlie  shore,  succumb  before  the  close 
of  day  ? 
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Araniis  dug  his  hands  furiously  into  his  grizzled  locks ;  he 

nivuked   the   aid  ot    Heaven;    he  invoked  the   aid    of    Hell' 

'alnng     orthos   wiio  was  doing  more  work  by  his  .single  self 

than  rollers  and  boatmen  together  : 

••My  friend,"  he  whispered,  "  our  enemies  have  iust  been 
ii'fuiorced.  ■^ 

„,p,;VV'  "  ^^^"'•"e'l  Porthos,  tranquilly,  "  what  ought  we  to  do, 

"To  begin  the  fight  anew,"  answered   Aramis,   -is  ratiie 

li;izard(,)us. 

••  Ves,-'  said  Porthos,  "for  it  would  be  strange  if  thev  did 

"ilH.r'IinT     .  "'^V ^"!l/f  tainly,  if  one  of  us   be   killed,  the 
"tlirr  will  try  to  get  killed  also." 

I'orthos  uttered  the.se  words  with  that  heroic  simplicity  of 
Ins  which  grew  greater  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
"angei.  Ihey  had  the  effect  on  Aramis  that  the  spur  has  on 
:i  gallant  charger.  ^ 

••  We  shall  neither  of  us  be  killed,  if  you  do  what  I  am  about 
to  tell  you,  friend  Porthos." 
'•  WaW,  tell  me." 

'•  These  people  are  coming  down  into  the  grotto  " 

'•  Ves.  ' 

'•  A\'e  can  kill  fifteen  of  them,  but  not  more." 

••  How  many  of  them  are  there  ?  " 

'•  They  have  received  a  reenforcement  of  seventy-five  men  " 

'•Seventy-five    and    five  —  eighty  -  ah  !  "    muttered    Por- 

'•  If  they  fire  all  at  once,  they  will  riddle  us  with  bullet.-  " 

'•  I  iidoubtedly." 

'•  Not  to  mention,"  added  Aramis,  "  that  tiie  detonations  may 
make  the  vault  cave  in  in  ])laces." 

••  I  should  not  wonder,"  said  Porthos,  "  for  just  now  a  piece 
1 1  rock  tell  on  my  shoulder  and  tore  it  a  little  " 

••  It  did  :  •' 

"  Oh  !  that 's  nothing." 

'•  We  inust  decide  at  once.  Our  Bretons  will  go  on  roUintr 
'li"  boat  down  to  the  sea." 

"  Very  well." 

^   I' We  two  will  keep  the  powder,  the  balls,  and  the  muskets 
••  But  we  two  can  only  fire  two  shots  at  a  time.    Your  plan  is 

:i  nail  oup.     «ni<l  PnT-f1.r>o    o;«,v,i.-  ^ 
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"  Find  nip  a  better." 

"  I  have  iouud  it !  "  exclaimed  the  Riant,  suddenly.  "  I  will 
he  in  wait  b-iiind  the  pillar  with  this  iron  bar,  and,  without 
l).'iii<,'  seen  or  beinj,'  liable  to  be  attacked,  I  can,  when  a  crowd 
of  them  enters,  dro])  my  bar  on  their  skulls  thirty  times  ii, 
a  single  minute!  Eh!  what  do  you  say  to  my  plan;'  does  it 
please  you  ?  "' 

'•  Kxcellent,  my  dear  friend,  i)erftct !    I  approve  of  it  hi'i'hly. 
lint  they  will  be  dismayed,  and  the  half  of  them  may  remain  out- 
side until   they  force  us  to  die  of  sheer  starvation.     For  that 
reason,  my  dear  friend,  we  must  destroy  the  entire  company 
Jf  a  single  man  survive,  we  are  lost." 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear  friend ;  but  how  can  we  persuade 
them  to  enter  '.'  "' 

"  \\y  not  moving,  Porthos."' 

'^  Well,  let  us  not  move  —  but  when  they  are  all  to- 
gether —  " 

"  In  that  case,  leave  the  matter  in  my  hands  ; 
idea."  ' 

"  If  that  is  so  and  your  idea  is  a  good  one but 

ideas  are  always  good,  and  I  need  not  be  uneasy." 

"To  your  hiding  place,  Porthos,  and  count  liow  many 
enter. '  •' 

"  Hut  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Don't  mind  me.     I  have  my  work  cut  out  for  rae." 

"  I  think  I  hear  voices." 

"  It  is  they  !  To  your  post !  Keep  within  reach  of  my  voice 
and  hand.  '  "^ 

Porthos  took  his  station  in  the  second  compartment,  which 
was  lu  absolute  darkness. 

Aramis  stole  into  the  third.  The  giant  held  an  iron  bar 
weighing  fifty  pounds  in  his  hand.  He  liandled  this  lever, 
which  had  been  employed  in  rolling  the  boat,  with  marvellous 
ease. 

.1  ^''T'i^^  *^^^  *™®  ^^'^  Bretons  were  pushing  the  canoe  toward 
the  cuff. 

Aramis  was  occupied  with  some  very  mysterious  operation 
in  the  lighted  compartment.  An  order  given  in  a  loud  voice 
reached  their  ears.  It  was  the  last  order  of  the  officer  in 
command.  Thereupon  twenty-five  men  leaped  from  the  upper 
rocks  in  the  first  compartment  of  the  grotto,  and,  having  taken 
their  ground,  opened  tire. 
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Tlie  echoes  growled,  the  hissing  of  the  balls  cut  the  air,  and 
..  i)hick  smoke  filled  the  vaults. 

"  To  the  left :  to  the  left  \  "  slunitod  Biscarrat,  who,  on  his 
!  1st  visit  to  the  cave,  had  observed  the  passage  to  the  second 
■  lamber,  and  who,  animr.ted  by  the  sniei!  of  powder,  was 
^  tcrmined  to  lead  his  soldiers  in  that  direction. 

The  platoon  a- cordmgly  hurried  to  the  left;  the  passage 
.  I  iidually  grew  narrower.  JJiscarrat,  with  his  hands  extended, 
i.iiirched  in  trout,  a  man  who  had  devoted  liimself  to  death. 

••Come  on  !"'  he  shouted,  "come  on  !     1  see  light." 

"  Strike,  I'orthos  !  "  cried  the  sepulchral  voice  of  Araniis 

Porthos  heaved  a  sigh,  but  he  obeyed. 

Tlie  bar  of  iron  fell  straight  on  the  head  of  Bi.scarrat, 
V  lu)  was  dead  before  he  could  utter  a  crv.  Then  the  terrible 
!•  ver  rose  and  fell  ten  times  in  ten  seconds  and  made  ten 
I  Tpses. 

Tlie  soldiers  could  see  nothing;  they  heard  groans  and 
M-hs;  they  stumbled  over  dead  bodies  and  over  one  another; 
1'  It,  so  far,  they  had  no  conception  of  the  cause  of  all  this' 
I  he  implacable  bar  annihilated  the  first  platoon,  and  there 
u as  not  a  sound  to  warn  the  second,  which  was  calmly  niarch- 
1  i-,'  in  its  footsteps. 

But  this  second  platoon  was  commanded  by  the  captain  in 
1"  rson.  He  had  pulled  up  one  of  tlie  slender  pines  growing 
'■11  tlip  chff,  and,  after  twisting  its  resinous  branches  together, 
1:  ul  converted  it  into  a  torch.  When  he  reached  the  conipait- 
! Kilt  in  which  Porthos,  like  the  exterminating  angel,  had 
'I'stroyed  all  who  approached  him,  the  first  rank  recoiled 
n  consternation.  Xo  volley  of  musketry  had  answered  theirs. 
.  'd  yet  their  progress  was  arrested  by'piles  of  corpses;  tliev 
vie  literally  walking  in  blood. 

I'orthos  was  still  behind  his  jnllar. 

The  captain,  on  beholding  this  awful  carnage  through  the 
•■'■  '■dium  of  the  trembling  light  shed  on  it  by  the  blazing  pine, 
I  •treated  to  the  pillar  behind  which  Porthos  was  standing. 
I  i"Mi  a  gigantic  hand  issued  from  the  shade,  and  fastened 
;  the  captain's  throat.  A  stifled  rattb  escaped  from  hi«lips  ; 
1  beat  the  air  with  his  outstretched  aims;  the  torch  fell  from 
;  -  hand  and  was  extinguished  in  blood. 

liefore  a  second  had  elapsed,  the  captain's  body  fe'l  beside 
I"  extinguished  torch,  adding  one  more  corpse  to  the  pile  of 
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A  tills  was  acmiiii.lished  as  mystpii.,us!v  us  if  it  wore  th^ 
rosu  t  of  n.ag...  On  luM.in;,'  tl.e  captain's  death-rattle,  th, 
•soldiers  who  ac.-o,ii,,;i,ned  Jiim  had  turned  ronn.l,  had  seen  hi' 
ex,,'n,  ed  arms  Ins  eyes  starting  from  their  orbits.  Then  thi 
torch  leil,  and  they  were  phiu-ed  in  .larkness 

a.u"^slioT,ld^  ''''"'  *"'''"'''^'<^'  '"'^^''•'>n'''al  feeling,  the  lieuten 

"  Fire  I" 

Immediately  a  volley  of  musketry  rattled,  thundered,  howled 
thro.i  -h  the  cavern,  brin-ing  down  masses  of  rock  from  thf 
vaults.  l.H  .avern,  lit  up  for  a  moment  by  this  dischai-e 
returned  the  next  instant  to  a  .larkness  that  was  render^'ed 
thicker  by  the  smoke. 

Then  ensued  a  deathlike  silence  broken  at  length  by  the 
tootsteps  of  the  third  platoon,  now  entering  the  grotto. 
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CHAPTER    LXXVII. 

A  titan's   BEATH. 

At  that  moment  when  Porthos,  better  accustomed  to  the 
darkness  than  all  these  men  who  had  come  out  of  the  light  was 
looking  around  to  see  whether  Aramis  would  make  him' anv 
signal,  he  felt  a  gentle  touch  on  his  arm,  and  a  voice  as  fai.u 
as  a  breath  murmured  in  his  ear  • 

"Come." 

"Oh!  "exclaimed  Porthos. 

"  Hush  !  "  replied  Aramis,  in  a  whisper. 

And  amid  the  noise  made  by  the  advance  of  the  third 
platoon,  amid  the  imprecations  of  the  guards  who  still  live.l 
and  the  groans  of  those  in  the  last  agony,  Aramis  and  Porthos 
slipped  unperceived  along  the  granite  walls  of  the  cavern 

Aramis  guided  Porthos  into  the  compartment  next  the  one 
at  the  end  and  pointed  to  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  in  a  corner 
weighing  between  sixty  and  eighty  pounds,  to  which  he  had 
just  tied  a  match. 

•■  .Mv  friend,'  said  he,  "you  will  taie  this  barrel  when  t 
yoTallle  to'do  tot""""  ""'  "  """'"'''  ""  ""'■""''■     But  are 
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"  UVIl,  I  should  think  so  :  '•  ro,.lu>,l  I'.,rfl,os.  An.l  he  raise.l 
•h"  httle  cask  with  n.,o  <,f  his  hainls.  ••  Li^-lu  the  n.atrh."  h.. 
, Milled. 

"Wait  till  they  'ir  all  .lose  toKPther."  sai,l  Arai.us.  "and 
then,  my  ./ni)iter.  launeh  your  thund.MJM.It  auiouK  theni  " 

'•  Light  It,"  repeated  I'orthos. 

"I  will  join  our   Hrelons  and  help  them   to  geMhe  l,nat  to 
-fa.     I   will  wait  for  you  on   the  slmie.     Tiirow   it    resolutely 
.ni<l  then  hurry  up  to  us." 

'•  Light  it,"  said  Torthos  for  the  last  tune. 

'•Vou  understand  everything  I  am  .saying'.'"  asked  Aramis 

"  Oh,  don  t  I,  indeed  '.  "  with  a  loud  laugh  whieh  he  did  not 
.ven  try  to  restrain.  '•  When  a  thing  is  made  j.lain  to  me  I 
.liways    understand   it;    give    me    the  tinder  and    awav  with 

Aramis  gave  th.'  I.uriiing  touchwood  to  I'orthos,  who,  as  his 
li;imi  was  engaged,  otTere.l  him  his  arm.  Aramis  shook  the 
Miuot  Porthos  with  1.0th  his  hands,  and  then  made  for  the 
Hiillet  wliere  the  three  fishermen  were  waiting  for  liim. 

When  I'orthos  was  alone  he  bravely  applicifthe  tinder  to  the 
match.  The  tin.ler  -  but  a  tiny  spark  yet  capable  of  causing 
such  a  coiiH.., 'ration —.shone  in  the  dark  like  a  fireHy  then 
touched  the  match,  and  the  light  it  created  was  soon' blown 
into  a  strong  Hame   by  the  vigorous  breathing  of  I'rothos. 

The  smoke  had  been  thinned  somewhat,  and  for  a  few  sec- 
'■uds  objects  could  be  <listinguished  by  the  match's  j^uire. 

A  brief  yet  niagnit=cent  spectacle  was  that  of  this  giant  pale 
l.lceding,  his  tace  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  match  glini- 
ineriiig  in  the  darkness. 

The  soldiers  saw  him,  saw  the  barrel  he  held  in  his  hand 
viu-  the  co.ning  catastrophe.  Then  these  men,  dazed  with 
leiror  at  sight  ot  ,vhat  had  been  done,  at  the  thought  of  what 
uas  about  to  be  done,  uttered  one  universal  howl  of  a-'ony 
Soine  turned  back  to  fly,  but  the  advance  of  the  durd 
platoon  barred  the  way  ;  others  took  aim  mechanically,  and 
hied  their  unloaded  mu,skcts;  others  fell  on  their  knees  in 
]'i"iyer. 

'rhree  or  four  officers  called  out  to  Porthos  promising  him 
liLS  iberty  if  he  spared  tlieir  lives.  The  lieutenant  of  the 
third  platoon  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  but  in  front  of  them 
were  their  trembling  coinrades,  serving  Porthos  as  a  livins 
laiupart. 
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\\>  liavc  iili<M(ly  siiiil  fli.-it  tlu'  H;iiii»*  pioiliiifd  by  tl.i*  breath- 
ing; of  I'oitlids  (111  tin-  tiiiicliwood  ami  :ii;itcli  histt'd  but  a  lew 
secfdids  ;  liut  dutiiit,'  llieso  secmids  tliis  is  wliitt  it  illiiiiiiuated  : 
ii  K'i'i"*'  l<"iiiiiii>,'  11)1  ^till  ;iuuc  coloss.il  out  of  tlit'  ibirkucss  ;  \i 
pilf  of  boilit's,  bliH'diug,  biittt'i'fd,  cruslie<l,  tht;  mass  now  aud 
tlicii  lifti'd  by  the  stru^,'glt'8  of  a  poor  wietidi  cxpinng  in  his 
af,'oiiy,  like  souit;  sha|it'lt'.ss  muustt'r  dyiiiK'  i"  the  nij,'lit,  whose 
sides  are  distended  by  the  stress  of  his  hist  resjiiration.  Hvery 
breath  with  which  I'ortlios  fanned  tlie  niatrli  niiinted  tliis  lieap 
of  coriises  with  asuljihuruiis  liue,  crossed  with  broad  streaks  of 
purple.  Beyond  tlie  groups  of  sohliers  who  lia<l  met  their 
fate  wliere  the  chance  of  death  or  the  surprise  of  a  bhnv 
liad  stretclicd  them,  were  some  isohited  corpses,  their  gajdnj; 
wounds  seeniing  U)  utter  a  menace.  Above  the  bhuxl-soaked 
floor  rose,  hcivy  and  scintiUant.  the  sfpiat  pilhirs  of  the  cavern, 
tlie  luminous  jiarts  of  which  stoo<l  outstrongly  from  the  warmly- 
toned  shades. 

And  all  this  was  seen  by  the  tremulou.s  glimmer  of  a  match 
connected  with  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  seen,  as  it  were,  by  a 
tondi  tliat  cast  its  rays  over  the  dead  of  the  past  and  the  dead 
of  the  future. 

The  spectacle  then  lasted  but  a  few  minutes.  During  this 
short  space  of  time  an  officer  of  the  third  ])latoon  got  together 
''iglit  guardsmen  armed  with  muskets  and  ordered  them  to  tire 
on   Porthos  through  an  opening. 

But  those  who  received  the  order  were  .so  nervous  and  fired 
so  wildly  that  three  of  their  own  men  fell,  and  the  five  other 
balls  went  hissing  to  splinter  the  vault,  plough  the  ground,  or 
kiKKk  off  pieces  from  the  sides  of  the  cavern. 

A  burst  of  laughter  responded  to  this  thunderous  volley. 
Then  the  arm  of  the  giant  swung  round,  and  a  line  of  flame 
passed,  like  a  falling  .star,  through  the  air.  The  barrel,  hurled 
a  distance  of  thirty  feet,  cleared  the  barricade  of  corpses,  and 
fell  among  a  group  of  soldiers  who,  with  a  shriek,  threw  them- 
selves flat  on  the  ground. 

The  oflicer  had  followed  the  slender  trail  of  light  through 
the  air.  lie  leaped  forward  to  tear  the  match  from  the  barrel 
before  it  could  reach  the  contents. 

T'seless  sacrifice  I  The  air  bad  fanned  the  flame  attached 
to  the  conductor.  The  nuitidi,  which,  if  left  tv)  itself,  miglit 
have  burned  for  five  minutes,  wa.s  consumed  in  thirty  seconds, 

and   the  iiifprn;))   mrpiit  of    dptftnict  imi   pviiloilpd 
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I'liiioiis    wliirlwiiids,    hissiiij^s   of    sul|iliur   and    nitre,    tli»' 

I ihisiiii^,'  il  vastiition  of  allc'un.siiiiiin>;  tiit>,  the  ii|)|)allinf^  tliuii- 

>ic  IS  ot   an  explosion,  were  ail  present  in  tliat  cavern,  now  as 

.'iTilileas  a  <'avern  in  hell.      liin-ks  split  like  planks  oi  ileal 

1  •iiralli  tlie  axe.      A  jet  of  fire  anil  s-noke  and  fra^jnients  of 

lone  sponted  np  from  the  centre  of  the  j^rotto,  wideiiinj,'  as  it 

ix-ended.      Tlie  iiii<;e  walls  of   silex  tottered   and  fell  upon  the 

ind,  .  ;id  the  sand   itself,  now  hurled   ujiward  from   its  hard 

'••il,  was   turned   into   an   instrument  oi  torture,  riddlinjj  the 

i.ico  with  its  myriads  of  cuttinj^  atoms. 

Cries,  lio'vls,  curses,  life  itself,  were  all  extinguished  in  one 
nimense  crash  ;  the  first  three  compartments  became  a  guif  into 
u  hicli  sank,  accord inji  to  its  weight,  the  wreckage,  vegetable, 
iiiUieral,  or  human.  Then  the  lighter  sand  and  ashes  fell  in 
■  nil,  spreading  out  like  a  grayish  pall,  and  smoking  over  the 
iismal  graves. 

.\nd  now  search  in  that  burning  sepulchre;  search   in  that 

iiliterranean  volcano;  search  for  the  guards  of  the   King  in 

ilicir  bine  and  silverdaced  uniforms.     Search  for  the  officers 

!  idliant  in  gold;  search  for  the  weajion"  tliat  were  to  defend 

iifin;  search  for  the  stouts  that  killed  them  ;  search  for  the 

iiiiind  that  sustained  them. 

One  solitary  man  has  turned  all  this  into  a  chaos  more  con- 
ti^cd,  shapeless,  and  terrible  than  tliat  which  existed  before 
"Hid  had  determined  to  create  the  world. 

Of  tlie  three  first  compartments  nothing  was  left,  nothing 
".  liich  even  God  could  liave  recognized  as  his  handiwork. 

.\fter  launching  the  barrel  of  gunpowder  into  the  midst  of 
i  IS  enemies,  I'orthos,  in  obedience  to  the  directions  of  Aramis, 
hid  fled,  and  had  reached  the  last  compartment,  into  which 
:1V,  liglit,  and  sunshine  penetrated  through  the  opening. 

Therefore  he  had  no  sooner  turned  the  corner  that  separated 

It'  third  compartment  from  the  fourth  than  he  saw  the  boat 

tiicing  on  the  waves  within  a  hundred  paces  of  him.     There 

ere  his  friends;  there  was  liberty;  there  was  life  after 
Ictory. 

dust  six  of  his  long  strides  and  he  would  be  outside  the 

lult;  two  or  three  vigorous  spurts  beyond  the  vault,  and  he 

iiiild  be  at  tlic  boat. 

Suddenly  he  felt  his  knees  bending  under  him  ;  they  seemed 
'.'iwerless,  and  his  legs,  too,  felt  paralyzed. 
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lias  got  hold  of  me  again  ;  why,  I  can't  walk  I  What  does  it 
mean  ? "' 

Araniij  perceived  him  through  the  opening,  and  was  won- 
dering wli}'  he  delayed. 

"  ( 'onie  on,  Torthos  I ''  he  cried  ;  "  come  on  !  '' 

"  Oh  ! "  rei)lied  I'orthos,  straining  his  whole  body  in  a  use- 
less elTort,  "  I  am  not  able." 

And  he  fell  upon  his  knees;  but  with  his  mighty  hands  he 
clung  to  a  rock  and  raised  himself  up  again. 

•'Quick!  quick!"  shouted  Araniis,  bending  towards  the 
shore,  as  if  he  would  draw  I'orthos  into  his  arms. 

"In  a  moment,"  stammered  Porthos,  gathering  all  his 
strength  for  another  step. 

"In  (Jod's  name,  Porthos,  come  away  at  once!  The  barrel 
will  explode  in  a  second  '  " 

"  (Jome  away,  monseigneur  !  "  cried  the  Bretons  to  Porthos. 

Hut  there  was  no  longer  lime ;  there  was  a  deafening  roar, 
the  gro\uid  yawiunl,  the  smoke  that  sprang  up  through  the 
broacl  Hssures  liid  tlie  sky,  the  sea  hurried  away  from  the 
shore,  as  if  chased  by  the  l)reath  of  tlame  spouting  from 
the  grotto  as  from  the  jaws  of  some  gigantic  chimera;  the  tide 
carried  the  bark  a  distance  of  some  forty  yards  from  the  beach, 
and  all  the  rocks  were  shattered  to  their  base,  rent  asiuuler  as 
easily  as  blocks  are  under  the  hamuzer.  A  portion  of  the  vaidt 
was  carried  up  to  the  heavens,  drawn  thither  as  it  were  by 
invisible  cables.  Tlie  green  and  rose-colored  flames  of  the 
sulphur,  and  the  black  lava  of  the  argillaceous  liquefactions 
wrestled  together  and  fought  for  a  moment  under  the  majestic 
dome  of  smoke,  fhen  long  ridges  of  rock,  which  the  violence 
of  the  explosion  had  not  been  able  to  uproot  from  their  prime- 
val pedestals,  were  seen  to  oscillate  for  one  instant,  lean  over, 
and  fall  in  succession;  they  seemed  to  bow  to  one  another 
slowly  like  gi'ave  old  men,  before  stretching  themselves  for- 
ever in  their  dusty  tombs. 

This  appalling  enqition  apjjarently  restored  to  Porthos  the 
strength  he  had  lost.  He  stood  on  his  feet,  a  giant  among 
these  giants.  But  just  as  he  was  making  his  way  between 
the  double  row  of  granite  i)hantoms,  the  latter,  no  longer 
buttressed  by  their  corresponding  sujqiorts,  came  down  crash- 
ing around  this  Titan,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  been  hurled 
down  from  Heaven  among  tiie  rocks  he  had  just  launched 
ajjaiusl  it. 
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Poi-thos  felt  the  trembling  of  tlie  soil  beneath  his  feet, 
sliiiken  as  it  was  by  this  prtjtrat'ted  convulsion.  He  spread  out 
liis  vast  hands  to  the  right  and  left  to  repel  the  sinking  rocks. 
,V  gigantic  block  on  each  side  of  him  was  kept  back  by  these 
extended  jiahus ;  but  he  bent  his  head,  and  another  mass  of 
granite  fell  between  his  shoulders. 

For  a  moment  the  arms  of  I'orthos  had  given  way.  Then 
this  Hercules  collected  all  his  strength,  and  the  two  walls  of 
the  prison  in  which  he  was  buried  were  slowly  driven  b;ick  and 
u'ave  him  room.  For  an  instant  he  stood  in  tiiis  frame  of 
^'lanite  like  the  ancient  angel  of  chaos.  But  in  repelling  the 
lateral  rocks,  he  had  removed  his  i)oint  of  support  from  the 
monolith  lying  on  liis  shoulders,  and  pressing  him  down  now 
with  all  its  weight,  it  forced  the  giant  to  his  knees.  The  lat- 
eral rocks,  driven  back  for  a  time,  again  approached  and  added 
their  tons  to  a  weight  that  of  itself  would  have  sufficed  to 
rrush  half  a  score  of  men. 

The  giant  fell  without  raising  a  cry  for  help ;  he  fell  while 
answering  Aramis  with  words  of  encouragement  and  cheer; 
tur,  thanks  to  those  powerful  buttresses,  his  hands,  he  might 
ii(il)e,  like  another  Enceladus,  to  shake  off  this  triple  load. 
i'.ut  Aramis  soon  perceived  that  the  block  was  sinking,  per- 
rfived  that  the  hands  and  arms,  braced  for  a  last  effort,  were 
,'iving  way,  perceived  that  the  squared  shoulders,  now  wounded 
,'iid  torn, 'were  disabled,  and  that  the  rock  was  slowly  sinking 
ilown. 

"  Porthos  !  Portlios  !  "  cried  Aramis,  tearing  his  hair,  "  Por- 
tlios,  where  are  you  ?     Speak  !" 

''Here!  here':"'  murmured  Porthos,  in  a  dying  voice; 
"patience!  patience!'' 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words  than  tne  momentum 

.f   the    fall   increased    the  weight;    the   enornums  rock  fell, 

•vtMghed    down  by  tlie  two   lateral   rocks,  which  fell  on  top 

•f  il,,  and    Porthos  was   buried    in    a    sepulchre    of    broken 

-tones. 

On  hearing  the  dying  voice  of  his  friend,  Aramis  had  leaped 

iA\  shore.     Two  of    the  Bretons  followed  him, —  one  staying 

behind   to  watch  the  boat,— each  with  a  lever  in  his  hand. 

The  last  groans  of  tlie  valiant  athlete  guided  them  to  the  part 

t  the  ruin  where  he  lay. 

Aramis,  now  as  animated  and  vigorous  as  a  youth  of  twentv, 
-[irang  towards  the  triple  mass,  and,  with  those  hands  of  his 
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that  were  is  dainty  as  a  woman's,  raised,  by  a  miracle  of 
energy,  a  ocrner  of  the  immense  granite  tomb.  Then  through 
tlie  sepulchral  darkness  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  friend's 
eyes,  which  were  shining,  the  lifting  of  the  mass  above  him 
having  enabled  him  to  breatlie  for  a  moment.  Immediately 
the  two  Bretons  hurried  up,  grasped  tightly  their  iron  levers, 
and  united  their  triple  strength,  not  only  to  raise  that  mass, 
but  to  keep  it  raised.  All  their  efforts  were  vain.  The  three 
men  had  to  give  way  slowly,  with  cries  of  grief,  and  the  rough 
voice  of  Torthos,  who  perceived  they  were  exhausting  them- 
selves in  a  useless  struggle,  murmured,  in  a  tone  of  banter, 
the  last  words  that  came  to  his  lips  with  his  If^t  breath  : 

"  Too  heavy  for  you  I '' 

Then  the  eye  darkened  and  closed,  the  face  t  e\v  white,  the 
hands  livid,  and  the  Titan  fell  back,  heavir.  Iiis  last  sigh. 
With  him  sank  the  rock,  which  even  in  his  agony  he  had 
upheld  until  now ! 

The  three  men  dropped  their  levers,  which  rolled  over  the 
sepulchral  stones. 

Tale  and  breathless,  his  brow  bathed  with  perspiration, 
Aramis  listened  for  a  sound,  with  an  agony  that  was  heart- 
breaking. 

Notliing  I  The  giant  was  sleeping  his  eternal  sleep  in  the 
tomb  which  God  had  made  to  his  measure. 


CHAPTER   LXXVITI. 
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Ar.\mis,  shivering  and  trembling  like  a  timorous  child, 
arose  silent  and  sliuddering  from  that  stone.  A  Christian 
does  not  walk  upon  graves.  But  though  he  was  able  to  keep 
on  his  feet,  he  cotdd  not  walk.  It  looked  as  if  something  ot 
the  dead  Porthos  had  just  died  in  him. 

His  Bretons  surrounded  him  ;  Aramis  yielded  to  their  affec- 
tionate importunities,  and  the  three  sailors,  taking  him  up  in 
their  arms,  bore  liim  to  the  canoe.  Then,  laying  him  on  a 
bench  near  tlie  rudder,  they  bent  to  their  oars,  preferring  to 
row  rather  than  hoist  a  sail,  which  might  betray  them. 
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( )nly  a  single  mound  now  rose  above  the  flattened  shore  and 
! I  veiled  surface  of  the  Locmaria  to  attract  tlie  eye,  and  from 
that  mound  Aramis  could  not  withdraw  his  gaze,  and,  away 
(It  in  the  offing,  in  proportion  as  h  icceded  from  land,  that 
menacing  and  proud  rock  seemed  to  him  to  draw  itself  up  as 
litely  Porthos  did,  and  to  lift  to  heaven  a  form  as  smiling  and 
invincible  as  that  of  his  honest  and  valiant  friend,  the  strong- 
e  r  of  the  four,  and  yet  the  first  to  die. 

Singular  destiny  of  these  men  of  bronze  !  the  most  guileless 
('!  luiman  beings  allied  to  the  craftiest ;  bodily  strength  swayed 
hv  subtlety  of  mind!  And  at  the  critical  moment,  when  vigor 
alone  could  save  both  mind  and  body,  a  stone,  a  rock,  a  vile 
material  object,  triumphed  over  strength,  and,  shattering  the 

I  "ly,  drove  out  the  mind. 

Honest  Porthos  !  born  to  help  others,  always  ready  to  sacri- 
ti  I!  himself  for  the  safety  of  the  weak,  as  if  it  was  for  that 
]i  11  pose  only  that  God  had  endowed  him  with  such  strength. 
S  iiple-minded  Porthos,  who  regarded  his  death  as  a  mere 
tuitiiment  of  his  pact  with  Aramis,  a  pact,  however,  originating 
with  Aramis  alone,  and  which  Porthos  knew  only  in  the  terri- 
lih'  issue  of  the  fellowship  into  which  he  had  so  loyally  entered. 

Noble  Porthos  !  of  what  avail  to  you  your  castles  overflow- 

II  L,'  with  sumptuous  furniture,  your  forests  overflowing  with 
ii.une,  your  lakes  overflowing  with  fish,  your  cellars  overflow- 
ing with  wealth  ?  Of  what  avail  your  lackeys  in  their  gorgeous 
liveries,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  all,  Mousqueton,  so  proud 
ct  the  power  which  you  had  delegated  to  him  ? 

Oh.  noble  Porthos!  anxious  collector  of  treasures,  why  did 
Villi  labor  so  hard  to  sweeten  and  gild  your  life,  and  then  come 
til  a  deserted  shore  and  lay  your  shattered  limbs  under  a  cold 
^tiine,  amid  the  shrieking  sea-fowl  ?  And,  finally,  0  noble 
liirthos,  was  it  worth  while  to  amass  so  ranch  gold,  and  yet 
It  have  even  a  distich  written  by  some  wretched  poet  engraved 
"!i  your  tombstone  ? 

Valiant  Porthos  !  doubtless  he  sleeps  there  still,  lost,  for- 
u  tteii,  beneath  a  rock  which  the  shepherds  of  the  heath  take 
!'     the  gigantic  roof  of  a  dolmen. 

\nd  such  a  wealth  of  chilly  furze  and  mosses  caressed  by 
':  '  ialt  sea  breezes  and  sprightly  lichens  has  covered  that 
-.  ulf'hre  and  pinioned  it  to  the  ground  that  never  will  passer- 
1'  imagine  such  a  block  of  granite  to  have  been  once  raised 
1  ■■  the  shoulder  of  a  mortal. 
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Aramis,  still  pale,  shivering,'  and  heart-broken,  stared  at  the 
shore,  until,  with  the  last  ray  of  daylight,  it  faded  on  the 
horizon.  Not  a  word  escaped  his  lii)s,  not  a  sigh  arose  from  the 
depths  of  his  breast.  The  superstitio\is  lU-etons  stared  at 
him  in  silence.  This  stillness  was  not  human,  it  was  statue- 
like. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  the  first  gray  shades  dimmed  the 
brightness  of  the  sky,  the  boat  hoisted  its  little  sail,  which, 
swelling  out  to  meet  the  kisses  of  the  breeze,  and  scudding' 
away  rajiidly  from  the  coast,  headed  bravely  for  Spain,  forcing 
its  way  through  that  terrible  Gulf  of  Gascony,  so  prolifio  of 
tempests. 

However,  half  an  hour  after  the  running  up  of  the  sail,  the 
sailors  took  a  rest,  and,  reclining  on  their  benches  showed  to 
one  another  a  white  point,  .seemingly  as  motionless  on  the 
horizon  as  is,  to  all  appearance.  •^.  sea-gull,  rocked  by  the  in- 
sensible respiration  of  the  b  .  But  that  which  to  or- 
dinary eyes  would  have  seemc  .  .•  ^'onless,  to  the  trained  eyes 
of  the  sailors  was  moving  rapidly,  and  that  whicli  seemed  sta- 
tionary on  the  waves  was  really  skimming  them. 

For  some  time,  witnessing  the  profound  lethargy  in  which 
tlieir  master  was  sunk,  they  did  not  venture  to  rouse  him,  and 
were  satisfied  with  an  interchange  of  conjectures  in  a  low, 
anxious  voice.  Aramis,  always  so  vigilant  and  active,  Aramis, 
whose  eye,  like  the  lynx's,  was  ever  on  the  watch,  and  saw 
better  by  night  than  by  day,  Aramis  had  in  fact  fallen  intu 
a  state  of  torjiid  and  apathetic  despair. 

An  hour  passed  thus,  during  which  daylight  gradually  dis- 
appeared, but  durinj,  which  the  vessel  in  sight  gained  so  swifU\ 
on  the  boat  that  Goennec,  one  of  the  fishermen,  ventured  to 
say  aloud ; 

'•  Monseigneur,  we  are  pursued  ! " 

Aramis  did  not  answer  ;  the  ship  was  still  gaining.  Then 
Yves,  of  his  own  accord,  bade  the  two  sailors  lower  the  sail  so 
that  a  point  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  waters  might  not 
serve  as  a  guide  to  their  pur&.wug  enemy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vessel  in  sight  ran  up  two  more  small 
sails  at  the  extremities  of  the  masts  and  in  this  way  acceler- 
ated its  S}jeed. 

Unluckily  it  was  the  season  of  the  finest  and  longest  days  in 
the  year,  and  the  mooTi  in  all  her  radiance  followed  fast  on 
this  most  inauspicious  day.     The  vessel  that  pursued  them  had, 
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thtn'efore,  not  only  half  an  hour  of  twilight,  but  a  whole  night 
lit  comparative  brightness. 

•'  Monseigneur  !  monseigneur !  \vi'  are  lost!  "  said  the  skij)- 
[>vv.     "  Look,  they  see  us,  although  we  have  reefed  the  sail." 

"That's  not  strange,"  muttered  one  of  the  sailors;  "it's 
vud  that  with  the  devil's  aid  the  people  in  cities  have  made 
things  by  means  of  which  they  can  see  as  well  at  a  great  dis- 
tance as  they  can  close  at  hand,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day."' 

Aramis  took  a  telescope  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  ad- 
j  Ntcd  it  silently,  and  handed  it  to  the  boatman  : 

"  Look  ! "  said  he. 

The  boatman  hesitated. 

•'  Do  not  be  afraid,"  continued  the  bishop ;  "  there  is  no  sin 
ill  doing  so;  and  if  there  be  I  take  the  sin  on  niv  own  shoul- 
,lrrs  " 

The  fisherman  carried  the  glass  to  his  eye  and  uttered  an 
cxrlamation  of  amazement.  He  believed  that  the  ship,  at  a 
runion-shot's  distance  from  him  a  moment  ago,  had  suddenly 
;iii(l  miraculously  cleared  that  d  stance  at  a  single  bound,  hut 
on  removing  the  glass  from  his  eyes  he  perceived  that  the 
\i  ssel  was  almost  in  the  same  position  as  before. 

"  So,"  he  muttered,  "they  can  see  us  just  in  the  way  we  see 

tlliMU." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Aramis,  "  they  can  ; "  and  he  sank  back  into 
la>  previous  listlessness. 

■•  See  us  ! "  exclaimed  Yves.     "  Oh,  that 's  impossible ! " 

"  Look,  skipper,"  said  the  boatman. 

And  he  passed  him  the  telescope. 

••  Monseigneur."  inquired  Yves,  "you  are  sure  the  devil  has 
111  thing  to  do  wiiii  all  this  ?" 

Aiamis  answered  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

Ilie  skipper  then  looked  through  the  glass  also. 

■  Oh,  monseigneur,  it's  a  miracle  !  "  said  he.  "  There  they 
air,  and  I  seem  almost  to  be  touching  them.  Twenty-five  at 
ilir  very  least  I  And  the  captain  on  the  prow!  He  has  a 
^'lass  exactly  like  this  and  is  gazing  at  us.  Ah  !  he  turns 
1"  lid  and  gives  an  order;  they  are  rolling  a  gun  forward; 
tli>  y  are  loading  it—  they  have  aimed  at  us  !  Alercy  on  us  ! 
th -v  arc  going  to  fire  !  "' 

\iid  he  removed  the  telescope  from  his  eyes;  then  the 
oli  "I'ts  he  had  b-en  looking  at  appeared  in  their  true  relati(jn 
iih  ;he  horizon.     The  vessel  was  still  about  a  leaixue  distant  : 
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hut  the  inauueuvre  which  Yves  liatl  witnessed  was  not  tlie  less 
real  on  that  aecount.  A  slight  cloud  of  smoke  could  be  dis- 
cerned under  tlit  sails  bluer  than  the  sails  themselves,  and 
expanding  like  an  opening  tlower.  Then,  at  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  little  canoe,  a  ball  wus  seen  cutting  through  the  crests  of  a 
couple  of  waved,  digging  a  white  fuirow  in  the  sea,  and  vanish- 
ing at  the  end  of  it  as  inoffensive,  so  far,  as  the  stone  with 
which  a  chil  I  makes  ducks  and  drakes  in  a  pond.  But  it  was 
both  a  menace  and  a  warning. 

•'  What  should  we  (!■> '.'  "  asked  Yves. 

"  They  will  sink  us,"  said  Goeunec  ;  "  give  us  absolution, 
inonseigneur."' 

And  the  boatmen  fell  on  their  knees  before  the  bishop. 

"  You  are  forgetting  that  they  see  you,"  said  D"Herblay. 

"True,"  answered  the  sailors,  asliained  of  their  weakness. 
"  CJive  your  orders,  mouseigneiir;   we  are  ready  to  die  for  you."' 

<'  We  must  stay  where  we  are." 

"  What  I  stay  here,  inonseigneur  ?  '' 

"  Yes.  Did  you  nut  say  a  while  ago  that  if  we  attempt  to 
fly  they  will  sink  us?" 

'  "  But  perhaps,"  urged  the  skipper,  "  as  it  is  near  nightfall, 
we  may  escape  them." 

"  Oh,"  answered  Aramis,  "  they  are  sure  to  have  Greek  fire, 
and  can  light  up  our  path  as  well  as  their  own." 

And  as  if  to  give  an  answer  to  the  suggestion  of  Aramis,  a 
second  cloud  of  smoke  slowly  mounted  the  sky,  and  from  its 
bosom  spurted  a  fiery  arrow  which  described  >i  parabola  resem- 
bling a  rainbow,  and  then  fell  into  the  sea,  where  it  continued 
to  burn,  illuminating  a  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  in 
diameter. 

The  Bretons  stared  at  one  another  in  dismay. 

"  You  must  now  see  clearly,"  said  Aramis,  "  that  it  is  better 
to  wait  for  them  to  come  up." 

The  boatmen  At  once  dropped  their  oars,  and  the  little  craft 
stood  still,  swinging  backward  and  forward  on  the  crest  of  the 
Avaves. 

Night  fell,  but  the  ship  was  still  advancing. 

Indeed,  it  looked  as  if  it  had  gained  additional  speed  in  the 
darkness.  From  time  to  time,  like  some  red-necked  vultiire 
raising  its  head  above  its  nest,  the  terrible  Greek  fire  darted 
from  its  sides  and  flung  into  the  ocean  its  flame,  as  white  as 
incandescent  snow. 
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At  length  the  vessel  came  within  nuisket-range  of  the  canoe. 
A:l  of  the  sailors  were  on  deck,  fully  armed ;  the  gunners  were 
at  their  guns,  and  the  matches  were  burning.  A  spectator 
would  have  imagined  that  the  crew  expected  to  board  a  frigate 
;i!i(l  fight  a  superior  force;  it  seemed  absurd  that  this  military 
I- i length  should  have  been  put  forth  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
t  iiing  a  canoe  manned  by  four  men. 

"  Surrender ! "  cried  the  captain  through  his  speaking- 
ti  impet. 

The  fishermen  looked  at  Aramis. 

Aramis  made  a  sign  to  them  with  his  head. 

Vves  immediately  waved  a  white  rag  tied  to  a  gaff. 

It  was  his  way  of  striking  his  flag. 

The  vessel  came  on  like  a  race-horse. 

It  launched  another  rocket  of  Greek  fire,  which  fell  within 
t  vcnty  paces  of  the  little  boat  and  made  it  more  conspicuous 
t..  in  the  strongest  sunlight  would  have  done. 

••  At  the  first  sign  of  resistance,  fire  ! "  cried  the  captain. 

The  soldiers  on  board  levelled  their  muskets. 

'•  Are  n't  we  telling  you  we  surrender  ?  "  shouted  Yves. 

•'Alive  !  Alive,  captain  !  "  cried  some  of  the  soldiers,  who 
had  become  excited  ;  "  we  ought  to  take  them  alive." 

'•  Yes,  alive,"  answered  the  captain. 

And  turning  to  the  Bretons  he  said : 

■•The  life  of  every  one  is  safe,  my  friends,  except  the 
(  licvalier  d'Herblay's." 

Aramis  gave  a  slight  start  that  was  hardly  perceptible. 

For  an  instant  his  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  depths  of  the 
iH  ran,  the  surface  of  which  was  still  illuminated  by  the  la.st 
tf  i^hes  of  the  Greek  fire,  —  flashes  that  ran  up  the  sides  of  the 
wives,  sparkled  on  their  crests  like  plumes,  and  rendered 
('\rn  more  sombre,  mysterious,  and  terrible  the  abysses  they 
t'vered. 

'■  You  have  heard,  monseigneur  ?"  asked  the  boatmen. 

■•  Yes." 

•  What  are  your  orders?  " 

'■  Accept." 

'•  But  what  about  yourself,  monseigneur  ?  " 

Aramis  leaned  over  the  boat  and  played  with  the  tips  of  his 
white  and  slender  fingers  on  the  greenish  water  of  the  sea, 
gaing  at  it  as  he  might  have  gazed  at  the  face  of  a  friend. 
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"  We  a(X'ept,"  cried  the  huatmeii ;  •'  but,  what  security  slial 
we  liave  7 "' 

'•  The  word  of  a  gentleman.  I  swear  hy  iny  rank  and  h\ 
my  name  tliat  the  lives  of  all  pxeei>t  M.  d'Fleiblay  shall  h> 
spareii.  ]  am  li.'utenant  uf  his  Majesty's  fri^'ute  -La  I'onione, 
and  my  name  is  Louis  Constant  de  I'resigny.'' 

Suddenly  Aramis,  whose  body  was  already  half  out  of  th. 
boat,  drew  himself  up  U)  his  full  height,  and  his  eyes  flashing,' 
his  lips  smiling,  said  to  the  sailors: 

"  Throw  down  tiie  ladder,  gentlemen,"  in  the  tone  of  a  per 
son  who  alone  had  the  right  to  command  them. 

He  was  obeyed. 

Then  Aramis  seized  tiie  rope-ladder,  and  was  the  first  ti 
iiioiuit  on  deck.  The  crew,  who  had  exi)eeted  to  witness  ar 
expression  of  terror  on  his  coimleiuuice.  were  anuized  to  set 
him  walk  up  to  their  commander  with  a  firm  step,  look  at  him 
eurnestly,  and  make  with  his  hand  a  mysterious,  iueomprehen 
.sible  sign,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  ottieer  turned  pale,  trem 
bled,  and  bowed  his  head. 

Witliout  a  word,  .\ramis  raised  his  hand  up  to  the  eyes  of 
tiie  commander,  aiul  showed  liim  the  stone  of  a  ring  he  wore 
on  the  ring-finger  of  the  left  hand.  In  doing  so,  he  had  draped 
himself  in  a  cold,  silent,  haughty  nuijesty,  and  looked  like  an 
emperor  giving  his  hand  to  be  ki.-sed.  The  commander,  wIki 
had  raised  his  head  for  a  moment,  inclined  a  .second  time  with 
an  air  of  the  most  profound  resj.eet.  Then,  pointing  to  his 
cabin  on  the  poop,  he  stepped  aside  to  allow  Aramis  to  pass 
before  him.  The  three  Bretons  who  had  climbed  the  ladder 
after  their  bishoj),  stared  at  one  another  in  utter  stupefaction. 
The  entire  crew  looked  on  in  silence. 

Five  minutes  later  tiie  commander  summoned  Mie  second  lieu- 
tenant, and  ordered  him  to  alter  the  ves.sel's  cour.se  and  steer 
for  Corunna.  While  the  order  was  being  executed,  Aramis 
appeared  again  on  deck,  and  took  a  seat  near  the  f>iisf;n;/in/i'. 

It  was  now  the  depth  of  night,  and  the  moon  had  not  yet 
apjieared  :  yet  Aramis  kept  his  eyes  (jbstinately  fixed  on  the 
direction  in  ■.hicli  lay  Belle-Isle.  Yves  then  approtu-hed  the 
captain,  who  had  returned  to  his  post  at  the  stern,  and  in  tone.s 
that  were  very  low  and  humble  he  asked  : 

"  What  course  are  we  following,  captain  ?  " 

'•  We  follow  whatever  course  monseigneur  pleases,''  was  the 
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\raniis  passed  the  night  leaning  against  the  fmsflri'j'i'jp. 

Vves  on  approaching  him  the  next  morning  noticed  that  it 
III  ist  have  been  a  very  damp  night,  for  tlie  wood  upon  whirli 
rlp'  bishop's  head  rested  was  soaked  with  dew.  Who  knows  I 
jtihaps  this  dew  consisted  of  the  first  tears  that  had  ever 
t.ilien  from  the  eyes  of  Araniis  ! 

Worthy  Porthos  !  could  you  wish  a  finer  epitaph  than  that? 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

M.    DE    OESVRKS'    ROUNDS. 

IVArtaonax  was  not  accustomed  to  meet  sudi  resistance  as 
hi'  had  just  encountered.  He  returned  to  Nantes  profoundly 
exasperated.  Any  sort  of  exasperation  vented  itself,  in  the 
r,i-c  of  this  man,  in  an  impetuous  attack,  which,  until  now, 
t.  '.V  people,  whether  they  were  kings  or  giants,  found  it  pos- 
^I'nle  to  resist. 

i>'Artagnan,  fairly  trembling  with  rage,  went  straight  to  the 
rlifiteau,  and  demanded  an  audience  with  the  King.  I*-,  was 
;il"Mit  seven  in  the  morning,  and  since  Louis  had  come  to 
N  uites  he  had  been  an  early  riser.  But  when  D'Artagnan 
M'  H'hed  the  little  corridor  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  he 
III  f  M.  de  Gesvres,  who  courteously  stopped  him,  and  re- 
il'ifsted  him  not  to  speak  too  loud,  lest  he  should  disturb  the 
King's  repose. 

••  The  King  is  asleep,  is  he  ?  "  said  P'.Vrtagnan.  "  Well,  I  '11 
U'!  him  sleep.     When  do  you  think  he  '11  rise  ?  " 

■  <  )h,  in  two  hours  or  so.     He  was  up  all  night.'' 

I*'Artagnan  put  on  his  liat,  saluted  M.  de  Gesvres,  and  went 
to  iiis  lodgings.  He  retu  ned  at  half-past  nine.  He  was  told 
t!:  it  the  King  was  at  breakfast. 

•  rhat  suits  me  <  actly,"  said  he.  "  I  will  speak  to  the 
Iviig  while  he  is  eating." 

M.  de  Gesvres  called  D'Artagnan's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
tl  '   King  did  not  receive  any  one  during  his  repasts. 

•  P>ut,"'  replied  D'Artagnan,  eyeing  Brienne  askance,  "  you 
aiv  not,  perhaps,  aware,  M.  le  Secretaire,  that  I  have  my  en- 
trt'is  at  all  hours." 

i'uicuiic  yciiti^   took  liie  Oapttiiii  a  ha.nu,  sayiFig  ; 
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"Not  at  Xantos,  iry  "Jear  M.  (l'Arfaj,Miaii.  Tlie  King  i 
this  journey  lias  chaiigetl  all  the  aiTaii>,'ements  of  hi.s  hou> 
hol.l." 

D'Artatjiian,  somewhat  mollified,  iiniuired  at  what  hour  tl 
Kiuf,'  was  likely  to  tiiiish  his  bieak*'a>t. 

"  No  one  knows,"  returned  Urienne. 

"  No  one  knows  '.'  What  does  that  mean  '.'  No  one  kno\< 
how  long  the  King  spends  at  liis  meals  ?  He  generally  speui 
an  hour;  hut  as,  i)erhaps,  the  air  of  the  F.oire  sharpens  his  a 
petite,  we'll  say  an  hour  antl  a  half;  that,  1  fancy,  is  luii 
enough  ;   I  will  wait  here,  then."' 

'•Oh  !  my  dear  M.  d"Arta,'nan,  tlie  orders  are  not  to  alio 
any  one  to  stay  in  the  corridor.  I  am  on  guard  for  that  ver 
purpose." 

J>".\rtagnan  felt  tliat  his  braii\  was  a  second  time  on  fii 
with  anger.  He  passed  out  very  hurriedly,  afraid  of  renderiu 
matters  still  worse  by  a  display  of  temper. 

When  he  was  outside  he  began  to  refiect. 

"  The  King,'"  he  thought,  "does  not  wish  to  receive  me - 
that  is  i)lain  enough.  The  young  man  is  'gry  ;  he  is  afrai 
to  listen  to  what  I  might  say  to  him.  Ah  !  )u't  in  the  meat 
time,  Belle-Isle  is  besieged,  and  my  two  friends,  perhap: 
taken  or  killed.  Poor  Porthos  !  As  for  Master  .\ramis,  he  i 
full  of  resource.?,  and  I  am  not  unea.sy  on  his  account.  iJn 
no,  no,  Porthos  has  not  yet  lost  his  strength,  nor  is  Aramis 
dotard.  The  .stout  arms  of  the  one  and  the  fertile  imaginatiu 
of  the  other  are  likely  to  cut  out  some  work  for  his  Majesty' 
soldiers.  What  if  these  two  heroes  were  to  create  anothe 
little  liastion  Saint-Gervais  for  his  most  Christian  Majesty' 
edification  ?  I  do  not  despair  of  it.  They  have  cannon,  an- 
they  have  a  garrison. 

"  However,"'  D'Artagnan  continued,  with  a  shake  of  th 
head,  "  1  fancy  they  would  act  more  wisely  to  stop  fightinj; 
So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  am  not  inclined  to  pu 
up  with  arrogance  or  treachery  on  tlie  part  of  the  King ;  bu 
it  is  my  duty  to  endure  every  kind  of  rebuff  and  insult  to 
the  sake  of  my  friends.  What  if  I  were  to  see  Colbert 
He  is  a  man  1  must  make  afraid  of  me.  I  Avill  go  and  se 
Colbert." 

And  D'Artagnan  started  bravely  to  do  so. 

He  was   informed   that   M.  Colbert  was  working  with  thi 
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"(Jood!"  cried  DWrtagnan.  "I  am  hack  in  thf  days 
wiifii  I  used  to  tramp  from  M.  de  Treville's  aiiartnients  to 
I  he  cardinal's,  from  the  cardinal's  to  the  queen's,  an<l  from 
the  (lut'en's  to  Louis  XIII. 's.  It  is  a  wise  saying  that  when 
A.-  ^'low  old  we  become  children  again.  Well,  now  for  the 
( lifiteau." 

.lust  as  he  was  entering,  M.  de  Lyoniie  was  cdiiiingout.  He 
:,ive  both  ins  hands  to  D'Artagnan,  and  iiii'oiincd  him  it  was 
t'li'  King's  intention  to  work  during  the  whole  evfiiing,  and 
.iiiring  the  night  even,  and  that  orders  were  given  to  allow  no- 
liinly  to  enter. 

•■Not  even  the  captain  who  receives  such  orders?"  cried 
!>  Artagnan.     "That  is  going  a  little  too  far'  '' 

•'  Not  even  him,"  answeretl  M.  de  Lyoniie. 

•'  Since  that  is  the  ca.se,''  said  D'Artagnan.  stung  to  the 
ipiick  ;  "  since  the  captain  of  musketeers,  who  has  always  en- 
tered the  King's  b-d-chamber  even,  may  not  now  enter  liis 
(lining-room  or  his  cabinet,  either  the  King  is  dead  or  his  cap- 
tain is  in  disfavor  with  him.  In  either  case  he  no  longer  needs 
liiin.  Be  so  kind,  then,  M.  de  Lyonne.  for  you  are  not  in  dis- 
tavor  with  him,  to  return  and  tell  the  King  plainly  that  I 
have  sent  him  my  resignation.'' 

•*  D'Artagnan,  take  care  ! ''  cried  De  Lyoune. 

'•  Do  it  for  old  friendship's  sake."' 

.\nd  he  pushed  him  gently  towards  the  cabinet. 

"  Well,  I  will  go,  then,"  said  M.  de  Lyonne. 

D'Artagnan  waited,  pacing  up  and  down  the  corridor. 

Lyonne  returned. 

"Well,  what  says  the  King?  '"  inquired  D'Artagnan. 

''  The  King  said  :  '  Very  well,'  "  replicil  De  Lyonne. 

'■  fie  said,  '  Very  well,' "  exclaimed  D'Artagnan,  excitedly. 
••  That  means  he  accepts,  does  n't  it  ?  Capital  !  I  am  free  ! 
1  am  a  citizen,  M.  de  Ly(3nne;  good-bye  till  we  meet  again  ! 
I'arewell,  chateau  and  corridor  and  antechamber !  A  citizen, 
who  can  now  breathe  freely,  salutes  you!'' 

And  without  further  delay,  he  ran  down  from  the  terrace  to 
the  staircase  where  he  had  found  (Jourville's  letter.  Five 
iiiinutes  later  he  was  in  the  hostelry,  where,  following  the  cus- 
tuia  of  all  the  great  officers  having  lodgings  in  tfie  chateau,  he 
liad  hired  what  was  termed  a  "  city  apartment." 

But  instead  of  laying  aside  his  sword  and  cloak,  lie  took  up 
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HfahlfH  of  tliP  (hriti'.iii  for  liis  horsps,  and  gave  orders  to  ha\ 
tliPiii  sent  to  Viniiies  dtuiii^;  tlu)  iii(,'lit. 

l::v.>rythmK'  tuni.Ml  out  iavonibly.  At  ciKht  ho  had  his  fo< 
111  tlu'  .-,turiii.,  when  M.  do  Gesvres  appeared  at  the  limd  , 
twelve  of  liis  gnards  in  front  of  the  hostel rv. 

D'Aitaj^Nian  was  a  man  who  saw  evei\  tiling  at  a  -lance;  ? 
he  coidd  not  fail  to  see  these  thirteen  men  and  then-  thirtee 
horses;  hut  he  pretended  not  to  notice  anything  and  quietl 
got  on  horsehack.     Cesvres  rode  tip  to  him." 

"  M.  d'Artagnan,"  said  he,  in  a  loud  voice. 

"Kh!  — M.  do  (iesvre.s,  is  if.'  (iood  evening,  M.  de  Gei 
vres. 

"  It  looks  as  if  yon  were  getting  on  horsehack  7  " 

'•  l'>ut  I  am  on  iKU'schack.  as  you  can  see  for  yourself" 

"It's  lucky  1  met  you."         ' 

"  You  were  seeking  me  ?  " 

"Moil  D'ltu  !  yes." 

"  Sent  by  the  King  for  me,  I  'd  waner  ?  " 

"  Ves." 

"Just  as,  two  or  three  days  ago,  I  was  sent  for  M 
rouquet  ? 

"Oh  !'• 

"Come,  now,  you  're  n(,t  going  to  play  off  yc.ur  airs  of  deli 
cacy  on  me,  are  you  V  Labor  lost.  Why  do  you  not  tell  lu. 
at  once  yor  ,ia        iine  re  •n  .  est  me  '.'  " 

"  Arrest  yon  ?     (Jratuous  Heavens,  no  I  " 

"  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  coming  to  visit  me  with  a 
dozen  troopers  at  your  back  ?  " 

"  I  am  making  my  rounds." 

"Xot  bad.  that!  And  you  are  picking  me  up  on  youi 
rounds  ?  ^  j 

"  No,  1  am  not  picking  you  up.     Hut  I  have  met  you.  and  I 
lequest  you  to  come  with  me." 
"  Where  ?  "' 
"To  the  King.'' 

"  Good  !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  jeeringly.  "  So  the  King  is  no 
longer  too  busy  to  see  me  ?  '' 

"  For  pity's  sake  !  "  whispered  ^f.  de  (Jesvres,  '•  .h,  not  coin- 
proniise  yourself;  the.se  men  hear  you  !  " 

D'Artagnan  answered  with  a  laugh: 

"March  !  People  wlio  are  arrested  are  placed  between  the 
SIX  last  and  uie  aix  fir.st  Lru.inls."' 
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"  T^ut  as  I  .un  not  arresting  you,"  said  M.  de  (Jesvres,  "you 
^vill    ;iiirch  behind  me,  if  yo,i  have  no  objection." 

'•Well,  duke,  you  are  treating  me  politely,  and  you  are 
liu'lit  lu  doing  ho;  for  had  1  ever  chanced  to  have  been  mak- 
ing my  rounds  near  your  ctv  apartment,  I  would  have 
.i.alt  courteously  with  you,  I  give  you  my  word  of  hoiK.r. 
And   now,  another  favor.     What  does    the    King    want  with 

"«)h!  the  King  is  furious!" 

"  Indee<l  !  Well,  if  the  King  has  taken  tlie  trouble  to  get 
tiinous,  I  hope  lie -11  take  the  trouble  to  get  calm  again.  That  'a 
all  there  's  to  it.      His  fury  won't  kill  me,  I  assure  you." 

••\o;  but—"  •' 

"  It  may  send  me  to  keep  company  withj)oor  M.  Kouquet  ? 
Mon/ioiij-/  a  true  gentleman  is  .M.  Kou(pict,  and  so  we'll  live 
tn^^cther  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  very  pleasantly,  too;  take 
my  word  for  it." 

"  \N'oll,  here  we  are,"  said  the  duke.  "  For  (Jod's  sake,  keep 
your  temper  with  the  King,  captain." 

"  Ah!  how  very  kind  you  are  to  me,  duke,"  returned  D'Ar- 
tagnaii,  fixing  his  eyes  on  M.  de  (Jesvres.  "And  yet  I  was 
told  that  you  had  an  ambition  to  unite  my  musketeers  to  your 
j,'aards ;  certainly  you  would  now  have  a  splendid  opportunity 
tor  doing  so  !  " 

"  (lod  forbi<l  I  should  seize  it ! " 
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"  For  several  reasons,  but  especially  for  this :  if  I  succeeded 
yiui,  after  arresting  you  —  " 

"  Ah  !  you  admit  you  are  arresting  lue  ?  " 

"  No,  no !  " 

"  Well,  we  '11  say  after  meeting  me.  If,  you  were  saying, 
you  succeeded  me,  after  meeting  me  ?  " 

"  Ybur  musketeers,  at  their  first  firing-exercise,  would 
happen,  by  pure  mistake,  to  send  their  bullets  in  mv  direc- 
tion." •' 

"  Well,  I  don't  quite  disagree  with  you.  The  rascals  are 
c.'itainly  attached  to  me." 

De  Gesvres  conducted  D'Artagnan  to  the  cabinet  in  which 
Lie  King  was  waiting  for  his  captain,  and  then  took  his  place 
behind  his  colleague  in  the  antechamber. 

The  King  could  be  heard  very  distinc'  He  wa.s  speaking 

;;i  a  ioua  voice  Lo  Colbert,  in  that  very  .  ..oinet  m  whfch  Col'- 
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belt  heard  the  Kinj,'   sp^akiiij 
some  (lays  before. 

Tlie  j,'iuit(l^  reiiiaiiu'd  before  the  iiiiiici|tal  gate  as  a  niouiite.l 
I'irket,  aiul  it  was  i^raihially  bruited  through  the  eity  that  the 
captain  of  the  luusketeeis  had  been  arrested  bv  order  of  tlie 
King. 

Theii  iniglit  be  seen  the  same  bustle  and  excitement  among 
these  men  that  used  to  be  so  common  in  tlie  times  of  M.  de  Tre- 
ville  and  Louis  Xlll.  :  groups  were  formed  here  and  there, 
staircases  were  crowded,  vague  murmurs  mounted  from  the 
court-yards  and  rolled  upward  to  tlie  higher  stories,  sounding 
like  the  hoar.se  moaning  of  the  tidal  waves. 

M.  de  (iesvres  showed  that  he  was  luieasy.  He  looked  at 
his  guards.  The  musketeers  had  mixed  among  them  and 
were  a.'cing  question.-..  J!ut  the  guards  now  liegan  to  !).■ 
anxious  also,  and  stood  apart  from  them. 

D'.Vrtagnan  was  really  less  disturbed  than  the  captain  of 
the  guards.  .Vs  soon  as  he  had  entered  he  sat  on  a  window- 
sill,  seeing  everything  v.'Ui  those  eagle  eyes  of  liis,  but  not 
discomposed  in  the  h^ist.  He  witnesseil  the  progress  of  tli 
excitement  created  by  his  arrest,  and  foresaw  that  there  would 
be  an  explosion.  We  know  that  DWrtagnan's  previsions  were 
pretty  certain  to  be  realized. 

"It  would  be  odd,'' he  thought,  -if  to-night  mv  pretorians 
elected  me  King  of  France.     How  I  should  laugh  !  " 

Hut  at  its  height  the  excitement  suddenly  ceased.  (luards 
and  musketeers,  officers  and  soldiers,  murmurs  and  lamenta- 
tions, all  dis])ersed,  vanished,  died  awav.  There  were  neither 
storms,  nor  threats,  nor  sedition  any  longer,  A  word  had 
stilled  the  Avaves,  Hy  order  of  tli"  King,  Hrienne  had  cried 
out :_  "Silence,  gentlennui.  you  disturb  his^Majesty  !  " 

D'Artagnan  sighed. 

'•  It  "s  all  over."  said  he ;  "  the  musketeers  of  to-day  are  not 
those  of  Louis  Xlil.     lt"s  all  over." 

••  3L  d"Artagnan,  to  the  King's  apartment ! ''  cried  an  usher. 
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CHAPTER    LXXX. 


KING    LOUIS    XIV. 


Thk  King  was  seated  with  his  back  turned  to  the  entrance- 
lidoiuf  the  cabinet.  In  front  of  liini  was  a  mirror,  a  5,'lance  at 
whic-h  sutticed,  while  he  was  turning  over  his  papers,  to  show 
tiiiu  wiio  entered.  He  did  not  move  when  D'Artagnan  came 
111.  but  simply  spread  over  his  letters  and  plans  the  green 
silk  cloth  which  served  to  hide  his  secrets  from  the  in- 
i|iiisitive. 

D'Artagnan  saw  through  his  game  ami  renuiincl  a  good  way 
l-hind  him,  Sd  that,  in  a  minute  or  so,  the  King,  who  heard 
II  ithing,  and  saw  nothing  e.Kcept  from  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
■A,is  forced  to  ask  : 

•■  Is  not  M.  d'Artagnan  here  '.' '" 

■•  I  am  here,"  answered  the  musketeer,  advancing. 

"  Well,  monsieur,*"  said  Louis,  with  his  clear  eyes  ui)on  him, 
•■  what  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?  '' 

•■  I,  Sire  '.' "  rei)lied  the  musketeer,  wlio  was  watching  for  the 
tii>t  thrust  of  his  adversary  that  he  might  answer  it  with  a 
u. .( 1(1  parry  ;  "  I '.'  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  your  Majesty  except 
I  hat  you  have  had  nie  arrested,  and  here  I  am." 

The  King  was  about  to  reply  that  he  did  not  have  him  ar- 
rested, but  such  a  reply  would  look  too  much  like  an  excuse, 
liiul  he  was  silent. 

D'Artagnan  held  his  lips  obstinately  closed. 

••  Monsieur,"  resumed  the  King,  "  what  did  I  order  you  to  do 
;i!  ISelle-Isle?     Tell  me,  if  you  please." 

\Vhile  uttering  these  words  the  King  looked  fixedly  at  his 
(';i]itain. 

Here  D'Artagnan  was  only  too  lucky;  the  King  was  play- 
hil;  into  his  hand  so  beautifully  I 

••  I  believe,''  he  answered,  "  that  your  ^Majesty  has  done  me 
liio  honor  to  inquire  what  I  was  to  do  at  Belle-Isle  "  " 

•■  'I'es,  monsieur." 

•  Well,  Sire,  I  really  do  not  know  ;  you  should  not  put  such 
a  H,\it'stion  to  me,  b.t  to  the  numberless  officers  of  all  sorts  to 
'.'  iiiim  you  gave  nu.uberless  orders  of  all  sorts,  while  to  me.  the 
Ir  iler  of  the  expedition,  no  precise  orders  were  given  at  all." 

The  King  winced  ;  his  answer  showed  it. 
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"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "I  give  orders  only  to  tliose  I  aeeiu 
faithful."' 

"  And  therefore.  Sire,"  retorted  D'Artagnan,  "  my  surprise 
was  threat  to  find  that  a  captain  in  my  position,  ranking  as  a 
marshal  of  France,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  hve  or  six 
lieuteiuints  or  majors,  good  material  for  spies,  no  doubt,  but 
not  at  all  good  for  the  leaders  of  warlike  expeditious.  It  was 
on  this  subject  1  was  coming  to  ask  an  explanation  from  your 
Majesty,  when  the  door  was  shut  in  my  face;  it  was  this  last 
outrage,  inflicted  upon  an  honest  man,  that  induced  me  to 
abandon  your  Majesty's  service." 

"  Monsieur,"  rejoined  the  King,  "you  still  believe  that  you 
live  in  times  when  kings  were  in  the  same  position  you  com- 
plain of  having  been  in,  under  the  orders  and  at  the  disposal 
of  their  inferiors.  You  seem  to  forget  that  a  king  is  account- 
able for  his  acts  to  tio  one  but  (iod." 

"I  forget  nothing,  .ii''e,"  answered  the  musketeer,  who 
winced  in  his  turn  at  this  rebuke.  "  Besides,  I  do  not  see  liow 
a  gentleman  can  otfend  his  King  by  asking  him  in  what  respect 
he  has  served  him  badly." 

"  You  have  badly  served  me,  monsieur,  by  taking  the  part 
of  my  enemies  against  me." 

"  What  enemies,  Sire  ?  " 

"  Those  I  sent  you  to  tight  against." 

"  Two  men  !  enemies  of  your  Majesty's  army  !  It  is  incredi- 
ble. Sire  " 

"  It  is  not  for  you  to  judge  of  my  decisions." 

"  But  it  is  for  me  to  judge  of  my  friendships,  Sire." 

"  He  who  serves  his  friends  does  not  serve  his  master." 

"  That  is  my  opinion  also.  Sire,  and  so  I  have  respectfully 
offered  my  resignation  to  your  Majesty." 

"  And  1  have  accepted  it,  monsieur.  But  before  we  separate, 
I  wish  to  prove  to  you  that  I  know  how  to  keep  my  word." 

"  Your  Majesty  has  done  more  than  keep  yo\ir  word  ;  for 
you  have  luid  me  arrested,"  said  D'Artagnan,  in  his  tone  of 
cold  raillery,  "and  you  never  promised  me  that." 

The  King  disdained  to  notice  the  sarcasm,  and  observed,  in 
his  most  serious  manner  : 

"  You  see,  monsieur,  to  what  your  disobedience  has  forced 
me." 

"  My  disobedience  ?  "  exclaimed  D'.\rtagnan,red  with  anger. 

"  It  is  the  mildest  term  1  have  been  able  to  find,"  continued 
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the  Kiiif^.  "My  resolution  was  to  liave  certain  rebels  arrested 
iiiul  punished.  Was  I  bound  to  inquire  whether  these  rebels 
were  your  friends  or  not  ?  " 

"  But  I  was  bound  to  inquire,"  retorted  D'Artagnan.  "  It 
was  cruel  in  your  Majesty  to  send  me  to  capture  my  friends, 
in  order  that  you  might  hang  them  on  your  gibbets."' 

"  It  was  an  ordeal  to  which  I  was  justified  in  submitting 
tlidse  pretended  servants  who  eat  my  bread  and  ought  to  defend 
my  ])erson.     The  ordeal  has  succeeded  badly,  M.  d'Artagnan." 

"  For  one  bad  servant  that  your  Majesty  loses,"  said  the 
musketeer,  bitterly,  "  there  were  ten  on  that  very  day  who 
went  through  your  ordeal  successfully.  Listen  to  me,  Sire  ;  1 
,iiu  not  used  to  that  sort  of  service.  My  sword  is  a  rebellions 
one  when  it  has  to  do  wrong.  It  would  have  been  wrong  in 
mc  to  hound,  even  to  death,  two  men  whose  lives  M.  Fouquet, 
your  Majesty's  preserver,  had  asked  of  you.  Moreover,  tliese 
two  men  were  my  friends.  They  did  not  attack  your  Majesty  ; 
tliey  succumbed  under  the  pressure  of  a  blind  anger.  Besides, 
why  not  let  them  escape?  What  crime  had  they  committed  ? 
1  admit  that  you  have  a  right  to  dispute  with 'me  as  to  my 
;  iglit  to  judge  of  their  conduct.  But  why  suspect  one  before 
the  fact?  Why  surround  me  with  spies?  Why  dishonor  me 
1h  fore  the  army  ?  Why  humiliate  me  by  compelling  m  o 
witness  an  attack  on  two  men  by  three  thousand  men,  —  me  in 
whom  you  have,  until  now,  placed  entire  confidence,  me  who. 
ihning  the  thirty  years  I  have  been  attached  to  your  person, 
have  given  a  thousand  proofs  of  my  devotion." 

"  You  seem  to  forget  what  these  two  men  have  done  to  me,'' 
s;iid  the  King,  in  a  hollow  voice,  "and  that,  had  it  depended 
on  them,  I  was  lost."' 

"  Sire,  it  looks  as  if  you  had  forgotten  that  I  was  there ! " 

"  Enough,  M.  d'Artagnan,  enough  of  tliese  dominating  inter- 
•■--ts  that  interpose  between  the  sun  and  my  affairs.  I  am  found- 
ii!,'  a  state  in  which  there  shail  be  only  one  master.  I  once 
ii!:ide  you  a  promise.  The  moment  has  come  for  the  fulfilment 
"1  that  promise.  You  wish  to  be  free,  to  be  able,  according  as 
\'iir  tastes  and  friendships  prompt  you,  to  thwart  my  plans 
;inci  save  my  enemies?  I  must  either  nun  you  or  abandon  you. 
s.'ik  a  more  complaisant  master.  I  know  full  well  that  another 
k'li!^'  would  treat  you  differently;  he  would  allow  you  to  rule 
!i  lu  ;  though,  some  day  or  other,  he  might  send  you  to  keepcom- 
I'lny  with  M.  Fouquet.     But  I  have  a  good  memory,  and  with 
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iiip  services  are  titU's  to  '^natitudr,  even  to  impunity.  This  is 
all  llie  'esHun  you  will  r»'c«'ivt',  .M.  (r.Vrtagnan,  as  a  punishment 
tor  your  insubordination,  and,  as  I  have  not  imitated  mv 
jiredecessors  in  their  favoritism,  I  will  not  imitate  them  in  tht-ii 
resentments.  And  there  are  other  reasons  tor  my  mildness  in 
your  regard.  In  the  first  i)laoe,  you  are  a  man  of  the  soundest 
common  sense  as  well  as  a  man  of  great  valor,  and  you  will  be 
a  good  servant  to  the  sovereign  who  masters  you.  In  the 
second,  you  will  no  longer  have  any  motive  for  your  insubordi. 
nation.  Vour  friends  have  been  destroyed  by  me.  The  props 
upon  whieh  your  fantastic  spirit  leaned,  1  have  thrown  down 
At  this  very  moment  my  soldiers  have  taken  or  slain  the 
rebels  of  Belle-Isle.'* 
-  D'Artagnan  turned  pale. 

"  Taken  or  slain  ?  '"  he  cried.  "  Oh  !  Sire,  if  yon  were  think- 
ing of  what  you  have  just  said,  if  you  were  sure  of  telling  me 
the  truth,  I  should  forget  all  that  was  just,  all  that  was  mag' 
nanimous  in  your  words,  and  call  you  a  savage  king  and  ii 
lif'artless  man.  But  I  pardon  you  these  words,"  he  added, 
smiling  proudly,  "  I  pardon  them  from  the  young  prince  who 
does  not  know  and  cannot  understand  such  men  as  M. 
d'llerblay,  M.  du  Vallon,  and  me.  Taken  or  slain  '.'  Ah  !  Sire, 
tell  me,  if  the  news  be  true,  how  much  treasure  and  how  many 
men  has  this  cost  you.  Then  we  may  reckon  if  the  game  was 
worth  the  stakes."' 

While  lie  was  still  speaking,  the  King  approached  him  wrath- 
fully,  and  said  : 

"  M.  d'Artaguan,  are  you  aware  that  such  questions  are 
treasonable?  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  mo  who  is  King  of 
France  ?     Do  you  happen  to  know  of  another  one  ?  " 

"  Sire,''  answered  the  musketeer,  coldly,  "  I  remember  a 
morning  when  at  Vaux  yon  put  that  very  (piestion  to  many 
j.ersons  who  were  unable  to  answer  it,  but  I  answered.  If  I 
recognized  the  King  on  that  day,  when  to  do  so  was  not  ea.sy, 
I  think  it  is  useless  to  put  the  same  question  to  me  now,  when 
your  Majesty  is  alone  with  me." 

At  these  words  Louis  cast  down  his  eyes.  It  seemed  to  him 
as  if  the  shade  of  the  hapless  Philippe  had  passed  between 
D'Artagnan  and  him,  evoking  the  memory  of  that  terrible  ad- 
venture. 

Just  at  this  very  moment  an  officer  entered  and  handed  a 
despatch  to  the  King,  who  changed  color  on  reading  it. 
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D'Artagnan  remarki-d  his  ijal'mr.  Aftrr  rending  it  a  second 
lime,  the  King  remained  motionless  and  silent.  Then,  sud- 
{(■nly  coming  to  a  resolution  : 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  '-you  will  learn  the  tidings  I  have  just 

'.eieived  later  on.    Better  you  should  learn  them  now,  and  from 

lie  lips  of  your  King.    There  has  been  a  combat  at  Uelle-isle." 

'•  Ah  1  ■'  said  D'Artagnan,  calmly,  although  his  heart  was 
iieating  as  if  it  would  burst  through  hi^  l)'-east.   '•  Well,  Sire  '/ " 

"  Well,  monsieur,  I  have  lost  a  hundreil  and  six  men.'' 

A  Hash  of  joy  ami  [)ride  leaped  from  D'Artagnan's  eyes. 

"  And  the  rebels'.'  "  he  asked. 

"  Have  tied,'"  answered  the  King. 

D'Artagnan  uttered  a  cry  of  triumph. 

"  Hut,"  added  the  King,  "  I  have  a  Heet  at  Belle-Isle,  and  I 
am  certain  no  boat  can  escajie."' 

•'  So  that,''  said  the  musketeer,  becoming  downcast  again, 
■  if  these  two  gentlemen  are  taken  —  " 

"  They  will  be  hanged,"  answered  the  King,  tranipiilly. 

'•  And  they  are  aware  of  that '.'  "  said  D'Artagnan,  repressing 
a  shudder. 

"Yes,  for  you  must  have  told  thein,  and,  in  any  case,  the 
whole  country  about  them  knows  it." 

"  Then,  Sire,  thev  will  never  be  taken  alive  ;  I  can  answer 
liir  that." 

'•  Ah  I  ■'  said  the  King,  carelessly,  picking  up  the  letter. 
"  They  will  be  dead  all  the  same,  and  my  sole  object  in  having 
them  taken  would  be  to  have  them  hanged." 

D'Artagnan  brushed  away  the  perspiration  that  was  flowing 
down  his  forehead. 

•'  I  have  told  you,"  continued  Louis,  "that  I  would,  some 
i!:iy,  be  to  you  an  affectionate,  generous,  ami  constant  master. 
\  nil  are  today  the  only  man  of  the  past  that  is  woithy  of  my 
anger  or  of  my  friendship.  I  will  not  be  sjiaring  of  either 
'lie  one  or  the  other.  acc(,rding  to  your  conduct.  How  should 
viiu  like,  JI.  d'Artagnan.  to  be  the  servant  of  a  king  who  had 
I  hundred  other  kings,  all  his  equals,  in  his  realm  ?  Tell  rae, 
'M)W,  could  I.  if  I  were  in  such  a  feeble  condition,  dc  the  great 
Hiings  I  am  meditating?  Did  you  ever  see  an  artist  who 
oxecutpd  solid  works  with  refractory  tools  '"  Monsieur,  ^he 
Iiaveu  of  feudal  abuses  belongs  to  the  past.  The  Fronde, 
which  was  to  destroy  the  monarchy,  has  emancipated  it.  I 
iiiu  master  in  my  own  house.  ('a[itain  d'.Vrtagnan,  and   I  shall 
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have  stM-vants  who,  jierhaps,  may  hick  your  genius,  but  will  h 
heroic  in  their  devotion  and  obedience.  What  eaie  J  if  (Jo( 
has  not  endowed  the  legs  and  the  arms  with  genius?  It  is  t 
the  head  he  gives  it,  and,  as  you  know,  all  the  other  member 
obey  the  head,      i  am  the  head."' 

D'Artagnan  started.  Louis  continued  as  if  he  had  observoi 
nothing,  but  this  start  had  not  escaped  him. 

"  Now,  monsieur,  what  if  we  were  to  conclude  tliat  bargaii 
which  we  once  made  at  Blois  when  you  found  me  to  be  a  ver 
insignificant  person.  Vou  ought  to  be  thankful  to  me  for  no 
having  made  any  one  pay  for  the  tears  of  shame  I  then  shei 
Look  around  you  :  see  what  great  lieads  have  bent.  lieu, 
like  them,  or  choose  the  exile  that  may  suit  you  better.  I'ci 
haps,  on  reflection,  you  may  find  out  that  a  king  who  has  sue 
contidence  in  your  loyalty  that  he  allows  you  to  depart,  a 
though  you  are  discontented  and  possess  a  great  state  secrei 
has  a  generous  heart.  T  know  you  to  be  an  honest  niai 
^Vhy  judge  me  before  the  evidence  is  before  you  ?  Judg 
me  from  this  day  forward,  D'Artagnan,  and  be  aj  severe  a 
you  like."' 

For  the  firs*^  time  in  his  life  D'Artagnan  was  dazed,  speech 
less,  and  wav  ring.  He  had  met  a  foeman  worthy  of  him 
This  was  not  craft,  it  was  penetration  ;  this  was  not  violenct 
it  was  strength  ;  this  was  no  longer  anger,  it  was  resolution 
this  was  no  longer  bravado,  it  was  self-command.  This  youii! 
man,  who  had  overthrown  Fouquet  and  could  do  withou 
D'Artagnan,  entirely  un.settled  tlie  somewhat  -stubborn  calcu 
lations  of  our  mu.sketeer. 

"  Well,  why  do  you  pause  ?  '"  said  the  King,  affectionately 
"You  have  given  me  your  resignation;  do  you  wish  me  t( 
accept  it  ?  I  agree  that  it  w'll  be  hard  for  my  old  captain  t< 
recover  from  his  fit  of  ill  temper." 

"Oh,"  answered  D'Artagnan,  sadly,  "that  is  not  my  mos 
serious  tro\ible.  I  hesitate  to  take  back  my  resignation  be 
cause  I  am  an  old  man,  and  it  will  be  hard  for  mo  to  chang( 
my  habits.  Henceforth  you  will  need  courtiers  who  know  how 
to  amuse  you,  madmen  who  are  ready  to  fling  their  lives  awa} 
for  what  you  call  your  great  works."  Great  those  works  wil 
be,  T  am  sure.  Hut  what  if  I  should  not  find  them  great  ?  ] 
have  seen  war.  Sire,  and  I  have  seen  i)eace ;  I  have  servec 
IJiclielieu  and  Mazarin  ;  I  have  be(  n  scorched  along  with  youi 
father  at  La  Rochelle,  riddled  like  a  sieve,  have  got  a  ucm 
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-kin  half  a  score  times  like  a  serpent.  After  being  rebuffed 
iiiid  wronged  1  have  attained  to  a  command  which  had  once 
s mie  value,  for  it  allowed  you  t(j  say  what  you  liked  to  your 
l\iug.  Hut  your  captain  of  musketeers  will  henceforth  be  an 
iitlicer  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard  the  lower  doors.  If  such, 
■^iro,  is  to  be  my  employment  in  the  i'uture.  you  ought,  in  good 
iriitli,  now  that  we  are  on  siu-h  good  terms,  to  deprive  me  of 
it.  Do  not  believe  that  I  bear  nuilice ;  no,  you  have,  as  you 
>:iid,  mastered  me.  15ut  J  must  confess  that  in  ma.stering  me 
viiu  have  lowered  me;  in  bending  me  you  have  shown  ii:e  how 
t.fble  I  am.  If  you  only  knew  how  pleasant  it  made  me  feel 
\<>  be  able  to  carry  my  head  high,  and  what  a  piteous  mien  I 
-iiull  have  when  my  nose  is  smelling  the  dust  of  your  carpets  I 
I  ih  I  Sire,  I  regret  sincerely,  and  some  day  you,  too,  will  regret 
th.'  tiuu'S  when  the  King  of  France  saw  his  halls  crowded 
til   all    those   lank,  insolent    gentlemen,   ever   growling  and 
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snarling,  mastiffs  whose  bite  was  death  on  the  day  of  battle  ; 
The  best  of  courtiers  for  the  hand  that  fed  them  ;  but  ob  ! 
\vli:it  teeth  for  the  lumd  that  smote  them  !  But  why  say  all 
tiiis  '.'  The  King  is  my  nuister.  He  wills  that  I  make  verses  ; 
iic  wills  that  I  polish  with  my  satin  shoes  the  mosaics  of  his 
iiitechambers.  Jfon/ioi/.r  !  it  will  be  hard,  but  I  have  done 
tilings  harder.  1  will  do  it.  And  why  ?  Because  I  love 
money  ?  1  have  plenty.  Because  I  am  ambitious  ?  I  am  at 
t!ie  summit  of  my  career.  Because  I  am  fond  of  the  court  ? 
No.  I  will  remain  because,  for  thirty  years,  I  have  been  accus- 
tMiied  to  receive  the  watchword  from  the  King  and  to  hear 
iiiui  say,  with  a  sndle,  '  Good-night,  D'Artagnan.'  I  never 
i»  u'l^'ed  for  that  <.!0  ^e.  I  will  beg  for  it  now.  Are  you  satis- 
ti.'.l'.  Sire?" 

And  D'Artagnan  slowly  bent  his  gray  head,  upoir  which  the 
King,  smiling,  proudly  laid  his  white  hand. 

"  Thank  you,  my  old  servant  and  faithful  friend,"  said  he. 
•  Since  I  have  no  longer  enemies  in  France  I  must  send  you  to 
I'lik  up  your  marshal's  baton  on  a  foreign  battlefield.  You 
iiiiy  depend  upon  it  I  shall  find  you  the  opjiortunity.  Mean- 
while, eat  of  my  best  bread,  and  sleep  in  peace." 

••  He  it  as  you  wish,  Sire,"  answered  D'Artagnan,  deeply 
aift'cted.  "But  those  poor  people  of  Belle-Isle?  One  of 
tiieni  particularly,  who  is  so  kindly  and  honest?" 

•  Do  you  ask  me  to  pardon  them  ?  " 

•■  On  my  knees,  Sire."' 
Vol.  IU.  —  37 
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"  Well,  carry  my  pardon  to  them,  if  there  be  still  time 
Hut  do  you  answer  for  them'.'" 

"  With  my  lire,  Sire." 

"  Go,  then.  To-morrow  I  start  for  Paris.  Return  speedily 
for  I  do  not  want  you  ever  to  leave  uie  aj^ain.'' 

"  Vou  need  have  no  unea.siness  on  that  point.  Sire,"  criec 
D'Artaj,'iian,  kissin;,'  the  hand  ot   the   King. 

And  he  rushed  out,  his  heart  swelling  with  joy,  and  wai 
soon  on  the  road  to  Belle- Isle. 
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M.     FOUQUKT  S    FIUEND3. 

The  King  had  returned  to  I'aris.  l)"Artagnan,  who  had  it 
twenty-four  lio\irs  collected  all  the  information  possible  a1 
Hellc-Isle,  was  soon  with  him.  Hut  I)"Artagnan  never  fount 
t)ut  the  secret  that  was  so  well  kept  by  the  heavy  rock  of  Loc 
maria,  the  heroic  tomb  of  Portlios. 

All  that  the  captain  of  the  musketeers  could  learn  was  thai 
the  two  valiant  friends  whose  defence  he  had  so  nobly  under 
taken,  whose  lives  he  had  tried  to  .save,  had,  with  the  help  ol 
three  faithful  Bretons,  wrought  marvels  in  the  face  of  a  whoh 
army.  He  had  seen  the  heaps  of  human  fragments  which  hat 
been  hurled  into  the  neighboring  heath,  stainim;  with  blood  th( 
flinty  stones  scattered  among  the  broom.  He  had  also  learnei 
that  a  canoe  had  been  perceived  far  out  at  sea,  and  that  a  man 
of-war  had,  like  some  bird  of  prey,  pursued,  overtaken,  anc 
devoured  this  poor  fugitive  little  bird. 

But  there  the  limit  of  certainty  endetl  and  the  field  of  con 
jectnre  opened.  Now,  what  was  the  most  natural  conjecturf 
he  could  form  ?  The  ship  had  not  returned.  It  is  true  then 
had  been  a  gale  for  vhe  last  three  tlays  ;  but  the  corvett* 
was  a  gootl  sailer  and  solid  in  her  timbers ;  a  gale  would  hav( 
no  terrors  for  her,  and,  in  D'Artagnan's  opinion,  she  must  hav< 
either  go.ie  back  to  P-rest  or  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Loire. 

Sucli  were  the  soniewhat  ambiguous,  but,  for  D'.Vrtagnan 
reassuring,  tidings  brought  by  the  musketeer  to  Louis  XIV 
after  the  King  had  returned  with  his  court  to  Paris. 
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.iffahle  by  his  present  consciousness  of  increased  power,  sppiit, 
;i  j,'0()(t  deal  of  his  time  in  ridinj,'  by  the  carriage  of  La  Valli.'re. 

Kverybody  was  ea,!,'er  to  amuse  the  two  (pieens  and  inakt^ 
I  hem  forget  their  desertion  by  a  son  and  husband.  Kverylxxly 
tliought  oidy  of  the  future  ;  nobody  troubled  liiiiis.df  about  tlie 
[last.  Still  there  were  a  few  leiider  aud  devoted  hearts  in 
uliich  that  past  lived  as  a  painful  and  bleeding  wound. 
Tlie  King  was  hardly  installed  in  liis  palace  before  he  re- 
.  rived  a  touching  proof  of  it. 

Louis  had  just  risen  and  was  taking  his  morning  repast, 
u-hen  his  caj.tain  of  musketeers  presented  himself  before  him.' 
K'Artagnau  was  somewhat  pale  and  seemed  out  of  sorts. 

The  King  at  the  first  glance  perceived  tlie  diange  in  tliat 
uMuilly  unrufHed  face. 

••Is  anything  the  matter  with  you,  D'Artagnau  ? "'  he  in- 
i|iiired. 

••  Sire,  a  great  misfortune  has  fallen  on  me." 

•'  Mon  I)'u-u  .'  and  wliat  is  it '!  " 

"  1  have  lost  one  of  my  friends  ;  M.  du  \'allon  was  killed  at 
Hellc  Isle.'' 

.Vnd  D'Artagnau  fastened  his  eagle  eve  on  Louis  XIV.,  to 
latch  the  first  feeling  that  his  features  nnglit  reveal. 

••  I  was  aware  of  it,''  answered  the  King. 

'•  You  were  aware  of  it  and  never  said  a  word  to  me  ?  "  cried 
!!io  musketeer. 

"  What  was  the  use  ?  Your  sorrow,  my  friend,  was  worthy 
(it  all  respect,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  add  to  it.  If  I  had  told 
you  of  this  fresh  misfortune  you  might  have  thought  I  wanted 
r.)  triumph  over  you.  Yes,  I  knew  that  M.  du  Vallon  was 
Imiieil  under  the  rocks  of  Locmaria.  I  knew  that  M.  d'Her- 
May  had  seized  one  of  my  ves.sels  and  compelled  it  to  carry 
hiiu  to  Bayonne.  But  I  desired  you  should  learn  of  these  events 
in  a  direct  manner,  in  order  to  convince  you  that  my  friends 
iiiv  sacred  in  my  regard ;  tliat  as  a  man  I  am  ready  to'  sacrifice 
111 \  self  for  men,  though  as  a  king  I  may  often  be  forced  to 
sicritice  men  to  my  majesty  and  power." 

"  But,  Sire,  how  did  yo;i  know  this  ?  "' 

'■  How  did  you  know  ii  yourself,  D'Artagnan  ?  " 

•  By  a  letter  I   rec^iived  from  Aramis,  now  safe  and  free  at 
B.iyonne." 
'•  Wait  a  moment,"  .aid  the  King,  taking  a  letter  from  a 

'^""     *"^-     -   v:;;i:i     uvui"   Vtiiiea    i-?  Ai tagija,ii     was 
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leaninj;.  "This  Icttor  is  an  oxact  c'liy  of  yo\irs,  and  I  had  i 
fnnu  Colbort  a  week  h<'f(>r»'  you  ifceivod  youis.  Don't  yo 
tliink  I  ain  juetty  wtdl  served'.'" 

"  Yes,  Sire,"  nnittered  l)"Arta;^nan,  "  \ou  are  the  only  nia 
whose  fortune  couhl  control  the  fortune  and  strength  of  ni 
two  friends.  Von  have  used  your  fortune,  Sire;  you  will  ni 
abuse  it '.' '' 

'•  D'Arta.tjnan,"  replied  the  Kinj^,  witli  a  kindly  smile,  " 
might  have  had  M.  d'llerblay  carried  off  from  the  territory  i 
the  King  of  Spain,  aiul  brought  here  alive  to  suffer  for  hi 
crime.  .M\'  first  impulse  was  a  very  natural  one,  but  1  will  m 
yield  to  it.      He  is  free  and  will  remain  free." 

"  Oh  I  Sire,  but  will  you  always  be  s(<  'ment,  so  noble,  an 
generous  as  you  have  shown  yourself  in  regard  to  M.  d'lfc 
blay  ?  You  will  find  many  counsellors  around  you  who  wi 
cure  you  of  that  weakness.' 

"  No.  D'Artagnan,  you  are  mistaken  if  you  think  my  ai 
visers  have  urged  me  to  adopt  rig(M-ous  measures.  It  wa 
Colbert  who  advised  me  to  spare  .M.  d'llerblay." 

"  Sire  I  "  exclaimed  DWrtcgnan,  in  amazement. 

"  And  now  to  come  to  yourself,"  continued  the  King,  wit 
an  amiability  that  was  unusual  in  him.  '•  I  have  several  piece 
of  good  news  to  announce  to  y  ui ;  you  will  hear  them  after 
have  looked  over  my  reports,  my  dear  captain.  I  told  youth: 
I  wished  to  make,  and  would  make,  your  fortune.  Well,  m 
promise  is  about  to  be  realized." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  Sire.  1  can  wait,  though.  But  whil 
I  am  waiting  and  practising  patience,  would  your  Majcst 
deign  to  cast  your  eyes  on  the  jjoor  people  v.ho  have  been  b 
sieging  your  antechamber  for  a  long  time,  and  an-  here  for  U) 
purpose  of  humbly  laving  their  petition  at  your  feet  ?  " 

"  Who  are  they  ?  "  ' 

"Enemies  of  your  Majesty.'' 

The  King  raised  his  head. 

"  Friends  of  M.  I'ouquet,"  added  D'Artagnan. 

"  Their  names  ?  '" 

"  M.  Gourville,  M.  Pelisson,  and-a  poet,  M.  Jean  de  la  Foi 
taine." 

The  King  paused  a  moment  and  reflected. 

"  What  do  they  want '.'  " 

"  I  do  not  know.'' 
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"They  are  in  mourning.'' 

"  What  do  they  say  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

'•  What  arc  they  doing  '.'  " 

'•  Weeping." 

"  Let  them  enter,'"  said  the  King,  knitting  his  brow.s. 

I)  Artagnan  turned  round  quickly,  lifte<l  the  tapestry  at  the 
•Mtiancetothe  royal  chamber,  and  directing  his  voice  to  the 
next  room,  cried  : 

•'  Enter  I " 

The  three  men  mentioned  by  D'Artagnan  immediately 
i-'lvunced  to  the  <loor  of  tlie  cabinet,  at  which  the  King  and 
Mi.>  musketeer  were  standing. 

<  >n  their  way  a  pro*'  .uiid  silence  encountered  them.  The 
-11  tiers,  at  the  approach  of  the  unhappy  superintendent's 
tii'Hds,  shrank  back,  as  if  they  might  be  plague-stricken  by 
■"iiiing  in  contact  with  disgrace  and  misfortune. 

lUit  D'Artagnan  stepped  forward  quickly  and  greeted  these 
iiowncast  men,  shaking  each  of  them  by  the  hand.     Then  he  led 
tiuMii  to  the  recess  of  the  window  whither  the  King  had  retired 
n^seat    himself.     Though  he  ha.l  consented  t,.  receive  them 
hr  was  determined  tliat  their  reception   should  be  a  stern  one 

lie  hrst  of  Fompiefs  friends  to  advance  was  I'elisson.  He 
>-  longer  wept;  he  had  chec^kcl  his  tears  that  the  King  might 
the  l)etter  hear  his  voice  and  j)rayer. 

(iourville  bit  his  lips  to  keep  "back  the  sobs,  out  of  respect 
i"'  !•   %nV"^'-  ,  -^^^  ^'ontaine  burie.l  his  head  in  his  han.lker- 
;.  u       I'^'k  ''Sn  of  life  he  gave  was  the  convulsive  heav- 
in-  of  his  shoulders  arising  from  his  internal  a-'ouy 

ilip  King  preserved  all  his  dignity.  His  coun'tenance  was 
iiniassive.  His  forehead  was  even  still  wrinkled  bv  the 
ti-wn  that  had  come  there  when  D'Artagnan  announced  his 
HMHiies.     He  made  a  gesture  which   signified,  "  Speak,''  and 

:' '  "P'  ey""g  the.se  despairing  men  with  a  deep  and  search- 
ing' gaze. 

I'.-lisson  bowed  down  to  the  very  ground,  and  La  Fontaine 
Mult  as  if  he  were  in  a  church. 

Tins  obstinate  silence,  only  broken  bv  sighs  and  groans,  at 
it^n-th  began  to  move  the  King,  but  with  impatience,  not  with 

ciiiiijiassion. 

Ja  ^\'..^t}^^^°^/'  ^^^'^  ^'®'  ^''^^^y  ^"'^  ^'y^y>  "  M.  Gourville, 
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And  lit'  dill  not  n;inio  \/,\  Kontaino. 

'•  it  wiiiild  (Kcasiiin  nn'  i,'iav('  dis|il<'asiiro  if  you  ciime 
plead  ttir  nut'  i>|  tlii'  j,'iratrst  criniinais  it  has  cvt-r  Im'**!)  t 
luiictidii  nl'  my  justice  to  jMniisti.  A  kur^  can  he  aHected  oi 
hy  tears  or  hy  leMiuise  ;  the  tears  of  the  innocent,  the  reiiioi 
of  tlie  LTuihy.  1  (h)  not  wish  to  b<dieve  either  in  the  renioi 
of  M.  l-'iiiKiuet  or  ill  tlie  tears  (d'  his  friends,  Ix'caiise  M.  V\ 
qiiet  is  coiiii|it  to  the  \eiy  inairow,  and  his  friends  must  die 
comiii','  to  (dfend  nie  in  my  very  pahice.  'i'iierefore  1  must 
(piest  yon,  .M.  (Jonrvilie,  M.  I'elisson,  and  you,  M.  — ,  to  say  no' 
u\'^  inconsistent  with  the  profound  respect  you  shoiihl  have  I 
niy  will." 

'■  Sire,''  replied  i'ldissoii,  tremhlinj,'  at  these  terrible  won 
"  we  have  not  come  to  say  aus,dit  to  your  Majesty  that  is  i 
the  exiuession  of  the  deep  and  sincere  respect  and  love  win 
all  your  subjects  owe  to  their  Kinj,'.  The  justice  of  ymw  M 
esty  is  redoubtable  ;  all  must  bend  beneath  its  decrees.  We  b< 
respectfully  before  it.  Far  from  us  the  thou^dit  of  coming 
defend  him  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  your  MajesI 
He  who  has  incurred  your  displea.sure  may  be  our  frier 
but  he  is  an  enemy  of  the  State.  We  abandon  him,  thoui 
with  tears,  to  the  severity  of  the  Kiiii,'." 

'•.Moreover,"  interrupted  tlie  Kin<,',  mollified  by  this  sii 
pliant  voice  and  these  persuasive  words,  "  my  parliament  w 
determine  the  affair.  I  do  not  strike  before  I  have  weigh 
the  crime.  If  my  justice  carries  the  sword,  it  also  carri 
the  scales." 

'•  We  have  every  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  our  Kin 
and  we  hope,  when  the  hour  for  the  defence  of  an  accu.s 
friend  has  struck  for  us,  to  make  our  feeble  voices  heard,  wi 
your  Majesty's  permission." 

"  Hut,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  want  now  ?  "  said  the  Kin 
in  his  most  imposing  manner. 

"  Sire,"  answered  I'elisson,  "  the  i)risoner  has  left  a  wifeai 
a  family.  The  little  pro])erty  he  had  left  hardly  sufficed  to  pi 
his  debts,  and  Madame  Fouqiiet,  since  her  husband's  captivit 
has  been  abandoned  by  everybody.  The  liand  of  your  Majes 
smites  like  the  hand  of  God.  When  the  Lord  sends  tl 
scourge  of  lejjrosy  or  the  plague  to  a  family,  every  one  fie 
the  abode  of  the  leper  or  the  plague-strickeu.  Sometime 
but  very  rarely,  a  generous  physician  dares  to  approach  tl 
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111  the  combat  with  death.  He  is  the  last  resource  of  the 
.i\  iiig  virtiui  ;  he  is  the  instrument  of  heavenly  pity.  Sue, 
■vr  Ix'seeeli  ynu.  with  clasped  hands  and  (,n  beiuled  knees,  as 
we  beseech  our  Maker  I  Madame  hniipn>t  has  no  longer  any 
liicmls,  no  longer  any  support.  Siie  weeps  alone  in  her 
Imiuic,  jioor  am'  deserted,  abamloned  l)y  those  who  thronged 
'•1  her  doors  in  ('her  days.  She  has  neither  credit  nor  hope 
I'ftI  The  wr"tch  ujion  whom  your  anger  falls  at  lea.st 
1  .lives  from  you,  guilty  though  he  be,  the  daily  bread  which 
!ir  moistens  with  his  tears.  I>ut  .Mailame  Fouipiet,  quite  as 
:itlliited  as  her  husband  and  even  more  destitute,  Madame 
I  '  lupiet,  who  had  the  hone  r  to  receive  your  Majesty  at  her 
i.ilile,  .Madame  Foutpiet,  the  sjiouse  of  your  late  snperintend- 
riit    (d'  finance,   .Madame  Kompiet  has  no  longer  bread  I '' 

lleie  the  deathlike  silence  which  had  hitherto  held  in  the 
liiratli  of  I't'lisson's  two  friends  wa-  brokeu  by  an  outburst  of 
-I 'lis,  and  D'Artagmm,  whose  heart  was  stirred  to  its  very 
•  ;']ilhs  by  this  hundile  jirayer,  turned  on  his  heels  and  went 
into  a  corner,  where  he  could  bite  his  nmstache  and  repress 
his  sighs  at  his  ease. 

The  eyes  of  the  King,  however,  were  dry  and  his  counte- 
li  iiH'e  still  severe,  but  the  blood  surged  to  his  cheeks  ami  his 
I    iitideiu'e  in  Ins  own  firmness  was  diminishing  visibly. 

"  What  is  it  yon  wish '.' "  he  stiid,  in  a  tone  of  some  emotion. 

"  We  have  come  humbly  to  entreat  your  .Majesty,"  replied 
I'l'-lisson,  who.se  feelings  were  beginning  to  get  the  better  of 
liiiii,  "to  permit  us,  without  incurring  your  displeasure,  to 
li'iid  Madame  Fouqnet  two  thousand  pistoles,  collected  among 
I  lie  former  friends  of  her  husband,  in  order  tliat  the  widow 
may  not  lack  the  necessaries  of  life." 

\t  the  word  "  widow,''  uttered  by  Pelisson,  although  Fonquet 
.>till  lived,  the  King  turned  very  pale;  Ids  pride  fell;  ])ity 
>inang  from  his  heart  and  mounted  to  his  lips.  He  gazed 
ronipassionately  on  all  those  people  who  were  sobbing  at  his 
feet. 

•'God  forbid,"  lie  answered,  "  that  I  should  confound  the  in- 
ii'icent  with  the  guilty.  They  know  me  ill  who  doubt  my 
iiieicy  towards  the  weak.  I  strike  none  but  the  armgant.  Do 
il!  your  hearts  counsel  j'ou  to  do,  gentlemen,  for  the  relief  of 
Madame  Fonquet.     And  now,  gentlemen,  go.'' 

The  three  gentlemen  rose,  silent,  tearless,  for  their  tears  had 
r  ■ '  u  uiicu  up  by  liie  buruiug  couLacL  of  iLeir  cheeks  and  eyelids. 
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They  had  not  even  strength  enough  to  thank  the  King,  who, 
for  tliat  matter,  soon  cut  short  their  formal  reverences  by  en- 
trenching himself  suddenly  behind  his  armchair. 

D'Artagnan  iCmained  alone  with  the  King. 

"  Well  done  !  "  said  he,  approaching  the  young  monarch,  who 
questioned  him  by  a  look  ;  "  well  done,  my  master  !  If  you 
had  not  the  motto  which  forms  the  device  of  your  sun,  I 
should  advise  you  to  have  M.  Conrart  translate  this  one  into 
Latin :  '  Gentle  to  the  weak,  harsh  to  the  strong  ! '  " 

The  King  miled,  and  passed  into  the  next  hall,  after  say- 
ing to  D'Artagnan  : 

"  I  give  you  the  leave  of  absence  you  must  need  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  the  late  M.  du  \'allon,  your  friend." 


c 
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CHAPTER   LXXXII. 


THE    WILL    OF    PORTHOS. 


PiERREFOXDs  was  plungcd  in  mourning.  The  courts  were 
deserted,  the  stables  closed,  the  gardens  neglected.  In  the 
basins  the  fountains,  lately  so  dazzling  aiul  noisy,  stopped  of 
themselves.  On  the  roads  that  led  to  the  chateau  grave- 
looking  personages  might  be  seen  ambling  along  on  mules  and 
nags.  They  were  country  neighbors,  the  priests  and  bailiffs  of 
the  adjacent  estates.  Everybody  entered  the  cliateau  silently, 
surrendered  his  mount  to  a  dismal  groom,  and,  guided  by  a 
chasseur  clad  in  black,  directed  his  steps  to  the  grand  hall, 
where  Mousqueton  received  him  on  the  threshold. 

Mousqueton  had  grown  so  thin  during  the  last  two  days 
that  his  clothes  rattled  about  him  like  those  excessivelv 
broad  scabbards  in  which  the  sword-blades  dance  at  every 
movement. 

His  fate,  mottled  with  red  and  white,  like  that  of  Van 
r>yck"s  Madonna,  was  furrowed  by  two  silvery  streamlets 
whicl-  dug  their  beds  in  those  cheeks  once  so  full,  now  so 
fliibby.  Mousqueton  found  new  tears  for  each  new  visitor,  and 
it  was  i)itiable  to  see  him  clasp  his  throat  with  his  big  hand  in 
order  to  strangle  the  sobs  that  were  coming. 

The  object  of  all  these  visits  was  to  hear  the  reading  of  the 
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will  of  Porthos,  which  had  been  announced  for  to-day,  and  at 
\\\\\v\\  his  friends,  as  well  as  those  who  hankered  after  his 
lii'lon^inj^s  (for  he  had  no  relatives),  wished  to  be  present. 
Till'  visitors  took  their  places  as  they  arrived,  and  the  grand 
JKill  had  just  been  closed,  for  tvelve  o'clock  was  striking,  the 
liour  api)ointed  for  the  reading. 

The  notary  of  Porthos  —  Maitre  Coquenard's  successor, 
;\aturally  —  slowly  UTifolded  the  vast  parchment  upon  which 
the  puissant  hand  of  the  lord  of  Pierrefonds  had  traced  his 
lust  wishes.  The  seals  having  been  broken,  the  indispensable 
spectacles  having  been  put  on,  the  preliminary  cough  having 
resounded,  every  one  strained  his  ears.  Mousqueton,  how- 
ever, had  squatted  in  a  co'  'i.er  that  he  might  weep  more  and 
hear  less. 

I?ut  suddenly  the  two  folding-doors  that  had  been  lately 
closed  oj)ened  as  it  were  through  some  miraculous  agency,  and 
;i  manly  face  was  seen  on  the  threshold,  shining  resplendent 
111  the  sunlight.  Tt  was  D'Artagnan,  who  had  come  alone  to 
the  door,  and,  since  he  had  not  found  any  one  to  hold  his 
stirrup,  he  had  tied  his  steed  to  the  knocker  and  announced 
hunself.  The  full  light  of  day,  which  now  invaded  the  grand 
hall,  the  murmur  of  those  present,  but  more  than  all,  the  in- 
stinct of  the  faithful  dog,  aroused  Afousqueton  from  his  torpor. 
He  raised  his  head,  recognized  his  master's  old  friend,  and 
hiiwling  with  grief,  ran  to  embrace  his  knees,  while  watering 
the  tloor  with  his  tears. 

D'Artagnan  raised  the  poor  steward,  embraced  him  as  a 
Imither,  and  after  graciously  saluting  the  assembly,  who- all 
l)()wed,  while  whispering  to  one  another  his  nnme,  he  sat  down 
at  t)ie  end  of  the  carved  oaken  hall,  still  holding  the  hand 
lit  Mousqueton,  who  was  choking,  and  had  crouched  beside  him 
on  a  ''t)otstool. 

Thereupon  the  notary,  who  was  quite  as  affected  as  every 
line  else,  began  the  reading. 

Porthos,  after  one  of  the  most  Christian  professions  of  faith 
pi.ssible,  asked  pardon  of  his  enemies  for  all  the  injuries  he 
iiii'^'ht  have  done   them. 

At  this  paragraph  a  flash  of  ineffable  pride  shone  in  D'Ar- 

I  1 -Mian's  eves.  He  was  recalling  the  old  soldier's  deeds.  He 
Ml  kinied  up  all  the  enemies  of  Porthos  ovenfirown  by  his  val- 
;  Mit  hand,  and  he  said  to  himself  that  Porthos  had  .y  ^ed  wisely 

II  not  entering  into  particulars  either  as  to  the  number  of  his 
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enemies  or  their  injuries.     If  \i    had  done  so  the  reader's  tasic 
would  have  been  too  onerous. 

Then  came  the  following  enumeration  : 

''  I  possess  at  the  [)resent  hour,  by  the  ji^race  of  God : 

"  1 .  The  domain  of  Pierrefonds,  lands,  woods,  meadows, 
wate/s,  forests,  surrounded  by  good  walls. 

^"  2.    The  domain  of  Bracieux,  chnteau,  forests,  i)lough-lands, 
forming  three  farms. 

'•  3.  The  little  estate  of  Vallon,  so  called  because  it  is  in  a 
valley."' 

Honest  Porthos  I 

"  4.  Fifty  farms  in  Touraine,  containing  about  seven  hun- 
dred acres. 

"  5.  Three  mills  on  the  Cher,  each  of  which  brings  in  six 
hundred  livres. 

"  (>.  Three  ponds  in  Herri,  returning  two  hundred  livres  a 
year. 

"  As  to  my  movuhle  proi)erty,  so  called  because  it  can  be 
moved,  as  m\  learned  friend  the  Kishop  of  Valines  has  so 
clearly  explained  to  me  —  "' 

D'Artagnan  shuddered  at  the  dismal  memories  called  up  by 
that  name. 

The  notary  went  on  imperturbably  : 

"  It  consists : 

"1.  Of  valuables  I  cannot  eiui; aerate  here  for  want  of  space, 
being  the  furniture  of  all  my  chateaux  or  houses,  but  of  which 
a  li«t  has  been  drawn  up  by  my  intendant.'' 

Every  eye  was  turned  to  Mouscpietou  at  this  point,  but 
Mousquetoii  was  absorbed  in  his  grief. 

"  2.  Of  twenty  riding  and  draught  horses,  most  of  which  are 
at  my  chateau  of  I'ierrefonds,  and  aie  called :  IJayard,  Kolaml, 
<'harleniagne,  IVpiii,  Duiiois,  La  Hire,  Ogier,  Samson,  Milon, 
Neniiod,  Uigande,  Armide,  Falstrade,  Dalila,  Ilebecca, 
Volande,    Tinette,   (Jrisette,    Lisette,   and   Musette. 

"  .'1  Of  sixty  dogs,  forming  six  packs,  divided  as  follows : 
the  first  for  the  stag;  the  second  for  the  wolf;  the  third  for 
the  boar ;  the  fourth  for  the  hare  ;  and  the  two  last  for  pointing 
or  watching. 

"  4.    Of  military  and  hunting  arms  arranged  in  my  armory. 

"5.  Of  my  wines  of  Anjou,  selected  for  .Vtlios,  who  was 
once  partial  to  them ;  of  my  wines  of  Champagne,  Hurgundy, 
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mid  Spain,  filling  eight  cellars  and  twelve  vaults  in  my  tlif- 
iereut  mansions. 

"  G.  Of  my  pictures  and  statues,  which  are  said  to  be  of 
^'i-eat  value,  and  which  are  numerous  enough  to  tire  one's 
eyes. 

'  "  7.   Of  my  library,  composed  of  six  thousand  volumes,  all 
new,  and  which  never  have  been  opened. 

"  8.  Of  my  plate,  a  little  worn,  perhaps,  but  which  ought  to 
weigh  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  pounds,  for  I  had  great 
trouble  in  lifting  the  chesi  c-ontaiuing  it,  and  could  carry  it 
lound  my  chamber  only  six  times. 

"9.  Of  all  other  objects,  besides  table  and  house  linen, 
scattered  through  such  of  my  residences  as  I  liked  best." 

Here  the  reader  stopped  for  breath.  Every  one  sighed, 
loughed,  and  redoubled  his  attention. 

'•  I  have  never  had  children,  and  probably  never  shall  have 
any,  which  is  a  poignant  grief  to  me.  I  have  made  a  mistake, 
however  ;  for,  in  common  with  my  other  friends,  I  have  a  son  : 
M.  Kaoul  Auguste  Jules  de  Bragelonne,  the  real  son  of  M. 
le  ("omte  de  la  Fere." 

Mere  a  sharp  sound  rang  out.  It  was  caused  by  D'Artagnan's 
sword,  which  had  slipped  from  his  baldrick  and  fallen  to  the 
tioor.  Every  one  turned  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  so\ind, 
and  saw  a  big  tear  roll  from  the  thick  eyelashes  of  the  muske- 
teer down  on  his  aquiline  nose,  whose  luminous  bridge  shone 
like  a  crescent  inflamed  by 'the  sun. 

"  Wherefore,"  continued  the  notaiy,  "  I  bequeath  all  my 
jiioperties,  movable  and  immovable,  comprised  in  the  enumera- 
ticiu  herein  made,  to  M.  le  Vicomte  Raoul  Auguste  Jules  de 
liiagelonne,  son  of  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Fere,  to  console  him 
tor  the  sorrow  which  apparently  afllicts  him,  and  to  enable  him 
tu  bear  his  name  gloriously." 

\  long  murmur  ran  through  the  auditory. 
The   notary    continued,  sustained   by  the    flaming    eye    of 
ICAvtagnan,  which  made  a  tour  of  the  assembly  and  speedily 
nstored  order. 

'•  On  condition  that  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne  give  to 

M.  le  Chevalier  d'Artagnan,  captain  of  the  King's  musketeers, 

\\  hatever  portion  of  my  property  tlie  said  Chevalier  d'Artagnan 

may  demand. 

"  On  condition  that  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Bragel  me  give  an 
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adequate  pension  to  my  friend,  M.  d'Herblay,  should  he  be 
forced  to  live  in  exile. 

"On  condition  that  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne  support  all 
my  servants  wlio  have  lived  ten  years  with  me,  and  give  live 
hundred  livres  to  each  of  the  others. 

"  I  leave  to  my  intendant  Mousqueton  all  my  city,  military, 
and  hunting  costumes,  being  in  number  forty-seven,  feeling  as- 
sured that  he  will  wear  them  as  long  as  they  last  for  love  and 
in  memory  of  me. 

"  Moreover,  I  bequeath  to  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne  my 
old  and  faithful  servant  and  friend,  Mousqueton,  already 
named,  on  condition  that  the  said  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne 
shall  so  act  that  the  said  Mousqueton  shall  declare  at  his  death 
that  he  has  never  ceased  to  be  happy." 

When  Mo\isqueton  heard  these  words,  he  bowed,  pale  and 
trembling.  His  broad  shoulders  shook  convulsively ;  liis  icy 
hands  dropped  from  his  face,  which  bore  the  impress  of  the 
most  awful  grief,  and  the  spectators  saw  him  stumble,  then 
hesitate,  as  if  he  wished  to  quit  the  liall,  but  was  at  a  loss  in 
what  direction  to  go. 

"  .Mousqueton,  my  dear  friend,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  go  and 
get  ready.  You  must  come  with  me  to  the  chateau  of  Athos, 
where  I  am  going  ac  soon  as  I  leave  Pierrefonds." 

Mousqueton  made  no  answer.  He  hardly  breathed.  And 
as  if  everything  in  that  hall  was  to  be  a  stranger  to  him  hence- 
forth, he  opened  the  door  and  slowly  disappeared. 

The  notary  then  finished  his  reading,  after  which  vanished 
most  of  those  who  liad  come  to  hear  the  last  wishes  of  Porthos. 
They  had  been  deceived  in  their  e.xpectatious,  but  they  were 
full  of  respect  for  the  great  seigneur. 

As  for  D'Artagnan,  who  was  alone  after  the  notary  had  taken 
a  ceremonious  leave  of  him,  he  admired  the  profound  sagacity 
of  tiie  testator.  Porthos  had  distributed  his  property  among 
the  most  worthy  or  the  most  needy  witli  a  delicacy  which  the 
most  refined  courtier  or  the  most  generous  heart  could  not  rival. 

Thus  he  had  enjoined  Kaoul  de  Bragelonne  to  give  to 
D'Artagnan  all  that  D'Artagnan  might  ask,  knowing  full  well, 
the  honest  giant,  that  D'Artagi'an  would  ask  nothing. 

Porthos  bequeathed  a  pension  to  Aramis,  who,  if  he  were 
tempted  to  ask  too  much,  would  he  stopped  by  the  example  of 
D'Artagnan ;  and  the  very  word  '  .jxile  "  thrown  in  by  the  tes- 
tator without  apparent  intention  —  was  it  not  the  gentlest,  the 
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most  exquisite  criticism  on  the  conduct  that  had  led  to  the 
ileath  of  I'oi'thos  ? 

Finally,  no  allusion  was  made  in  the  will  to  Athos.  In  fact, 
was  not  Porthos  i«'rfectly  convinced  that  the  son  would  con- 
sider his  inheritance  as  belonj^ing  to  the  father?  His  untu- 
tored mind  had  a  truer  appreciation  of  all  these  influences  and 
(if  all  these  shades  than  either  law  or  usage  or  even  taste  cou  d 
ever  have. 

'•  Porthos  was  all  heart/'  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself,  with 
a  sigh. 

Hut  he  fancied  he  heard  a  groan  from  the  ceiling.  He  at 
mice  thought  of  poor  Mousqueton,  and  that  he  must  do  some- 
tliiiig  to  divert  him  from  his  grief.  As  the  worthy  inteiidant 
ilid  not  return,  he  left  the  hall  hastily  in  search  of  him.  He 
ran  up  the  stairs  leading  to  the  first  story,  and  saw  in  the 
Ix'droom  of  Porthos  a  heaj)  of  clothing  of  every  sort,  and 
Mousqueton  lying  stretched  on  top  of  it. 

It  was  the  legacy  beciueathod  to  the  faithful  friend.  These 
cloihes  were  truly  ins,  it  was  well  that  they  should  have  been 
left  to  him.  The  hand  of  Mousqueton  was  extended  over  these 
rt'lics,  which  he  was,  as  it  were,  kissing  with  his  lips,  his  face, 
nay,  with  his  whole  body. 

D'Artagnan  approached  the  poor  fellow  with  t^p  view  of 
ciinsoling  him. 

"  Good  God  ! "  he  cried,  "  he  does  not  stir  ;  he  must  have 
fainted  ! "' 

Hut  D'Artagnan  was  deceived ;  Mousqueton  was  dead  — 
ilcad,  like  the  dog  who  had  lost  his  master  and  returned  to 
die  on  that  master's  cloak. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIII. 


THE    OLD    AGE    OF    ATHOS. 


While  these  events  were  separating  forever  the  four  mus- 
'..•  teers,  once  united  by  ties  that  appearet'  indissoluble,  Athos, 
!■  ft  alone  after  Raoul's  departure,  was  beginning  to  pay  his 
tnlmte  to  that  anticipated  death  which  is  called  the  absence  of 
those  we  love. 
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After  liis  return  to  Blois  to  ii  house  wliich  no  longer  hel 
even  (iriiuiuul,  to  receive  a  ]>itet»u.s  smile  Iroin  him  as  ii 
walked  in  his  gardens,  Athos  I'elt  that  that  robust  constitutiu 
of  ills,  once  ajiparently  invincible,  was  growing  daily  weakt 
and   weaker. 

Old  age,  for  a  long  time  kp[)t  at  a  distance  by  contact  wit 
the  beloved  object,  now  arrived  with  its  attendant  tram  d 
])ains  ;ind  annayances,  which  always  advance  in  increase^ 
numbers  if  they  have  been  comjielled  to  wait.  Tlie  presenc 
of  liis  son  no  longer  forced  him  to  be  on  liis  guard,  to  wall 
straight,  to  hold  his  he;id  high,  .so  as  to  afford  a  good  example 
he  had  no  longer  before  him  the  shining  eyes  of  youth,  thos 
burning  focuses  in  which  the  light  of  his  own  had  been  revivi 
tied. 

And  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  exquisite  as  was  his  natur 
in  its  tenderness  and  reserve,  now  that  nothing  restrained  it 
imimlses,  it  surrendered  to  sorrow  with  the  passion  displayei 
by  vulgar  natures  when  they  surrender  to  joy. 

The  Comte  de  la  Fere,  who  had  been  young  at  sixty-twn 
the  warrior  who  had  preserved  his  strength  in  spite  of  everi 
sort  of  fatigue,  his  freshness  of  mind  in  spite  of  every  sort  o 
misfo'-tune,  his  mental  and  l)(nlily  serenity  in  spite  of  Milady 
Mazarin,  and  La  \'alliere,  had  grown  old  in  a  week  from  th( 
moment  he  had  lost  the  stay  of  Ins  sexagenarian  youthfulness 

Still  handsome,  though  bent;  noble-looking  "^still,  thougl 
tottering  meekly  and  sadly  under  his  gray  hairs,  he  was  be 
coming  accustomed,  in  his  loneliness,  to  seek  the  glades  when 
the  rays  of  the  sun  hardly  penetrated  through  the  foliage. 

He  lost  all  taste  for  the  violent  exercises  that  had  formed  ar 
essential  part  of  his  whole  life,  when  liaoul  was  no  longei 
with  him.  The  servants,  who  had  seen  him  rise  with  th( 
dawn  at  all  seasons,  were  astonished  when  it  struck  seven  ii: 
summer,  and  yet  their  master  was  not  up. 

Athos  stayed  in  bed  with  a  book  under  his  pillow;  but  he 
neither  slept  lujr  read.  He  remained  in  bed  that  he  might  nc 
longer  have  to  carry  his  body,  and  that  he  might  be  able  t( 
free  his  soul  from  its  vesture  and  let  it  return  to  his  son  or  tc 
God. 

Sometimes  he  would  remain  for  hours  in  such  dumb,  apa 
thetic  torpor  that  those  who  saw  him  then  were  absolutely  (lis 
mayed  ;  he  no  longer  heard  the  footsteps  of  his  valet  when  he 
came  timidlv  to  the  threshohl  of  his  bedroom  door  to  discovpi 
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whether  his  master  was  sleeping  o-;  waking.  He  often  forgot 
thiit  half  the  day  had  slijiped  by  and  that  the  hours  for  the  hrst 
!'Ao  meals  had  passed.  Un  such  occasions  a  servant  awoke  him  ; 
then  he  arose  and  descended  to  his  favorite  sombre  avenue, 
imw  and  then  emerging  into  the  sunlight  as  if  to  share  for  a 
iiinmeiit  its  warmth  with  his  absent  child  ;  and  afterward,  the 
:.,ime  dismal,  monotonous  promenade  began  anew,  until  he  was 
!  I  It'll  out,  when  he  returned  to  his  chamber  and  lay  down 
ULjaiii. 

For  several  days  the  count  did  m>\,  utter  a  word.  He  de- 
.  lined  receiving  visitors,  and  during  the  night  he  was  seen  to 
Yviht  the  lamp  and  spend  long  hours  writing  or  poring  over 
pairhments. 

Atiios  wrote  one  of  Ids  letters  to  Vannes,  another  to  Fon- 
tainebleau ;  they  remained  without  answer.  We  know  the 
ivason  :  Aramis  had  cpiitted  France;  U'Artagnan  was  travel- 
ling from  Nantes  to  Paris,  from  Paris  to  Pierrefonds.  His 
valet  noticed  that  he  shortened  his  walk  every  day  by  several 
tiii.is.  The  avenue  of  lindens  .soon  became  too  long  for  feet 
that  once  paced  it  a  thousand  times  in  a  single  day  ;  the  count 
Would  go  as  far  as  the  central  trees,  sit  down  on  a  mossy  bank 
tliat  formed  one  of  the  cuttings  of  a  side  path,  and  there  wait 
tnr  the  return  of  his  strength,  or,  rather,  for  the  return  of 
night. 

Soon  a  hundred  yards  exhausted  him.  At  last  he  refused  to 
ri-;c  at  all ;  then  he  declined  all  nourishment,  and  his  terrified 
servants,  although  he  did  not  complain,  although  he  always 
wore  a  smile  on  his  lips  and  spoke  in  his  usual  soft  tones,  went 
to  Wois  for  the  physician  who  had  attended  his  father,  and 
hrought  him  into  the  count's  presence,  but  taking  care  that  he 
slioidd  see  and  not  be  seen. 

They  placed  the  doctor  in  a  closet  opening  on  the  sick  man's 
I  h:uiiber,  and  begged  him  not  to  show  himself,  since  their 
luiister  had  not  asked  for  a  physician. 

The  doctor  obeyed.  Athos  was  regarded  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  place  as  their  model.  The  Blaisois  province  was  proud 
I't  l)ossessing  this  consecrated  relic  of  the  old  glories  of  France  ; 
iihl  indeed  in  comparison  with  the  nobles  that  the  King  im- 
provised by  touching  with  his  young  and  fecund  sceptre  the 
wnhered  trunks  of  provincial  heraldic  trees,  Athos  was  a  mag- 
luticcnt  specimen  of  the  ijnutd  st'/u/neiir. 

And  Athos  was  loved  as  well  as  revered.     It  went  to  the 
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physician's  lieart  to  see  th»>  tears  of  his  dependents  and  wi 
ness  the  despair  of  the  poor  people  of  tlie  jjarish,  wlio  ow 
their  means  of  existence  to  the  henevoh'nce  of  Athos.  He  e: 
ainined,  then,  from  his  hidiiij^'-place,  the  symptoms  of  tL 
mysterious  disease  wliich  was  <hiily  cripplinj;  and  nnderminiii 
a  man  lately  so  fidl  of  life  and  so  desirous  of  living. 

He  noticed  on  the  cheeks  of  Athos  the  purjile  of  lever,  whir 
is  lit  and  fed  by  its  own  substance,  slow,  pitiless  fever,  boi- 
in  some  recess  of  the  heart  and  sheltering  itself  behind  thi 
rampart,  owing  its  growth  to  the  very  sutfering  it  engender: 
both  cause  and  effect  of  a  perilous  situation. 

At  length  the  count  spoke  to  no  one,  not  even  to  himse! 
when  alone.  Ilis  self-communing  was  of  a  kind  that  dreade 
noise ;  it  sometimes  reache<l  a  degree  of  exaltation  that  bo; 
dered  on  ecstasy.  Man  is  only  thus  self-centred  wiien,  thoug 
he  does  not  yet  belong  to  (Jod,  he  no  longer  belongs  to  earth. 

The  doctor  spent  several  hours  in  studying  this  painfi 
struggle  of  the  will  with  a  superior  power.  To  see  those  eye 
always  fixedly  set,  always  directed  towards  an  invisible  objeci 
appalled  him  ;  to  see  that  heart,  from  which  a  sigh  never  aros 
to  vary  its  action,  always  beating  with  the  same  movemenl 
appalled  him.  Sometimes  the  change  in  the  acuteness  of  th 
pain  creates  the  hope  of  the  physician. 

Half  a  day  passed  thus.  Then  the  doctor,  like  a  courageou 
man,  formed  his  resolution.  He  issued  abruptly  from  hi 
retreat  and  came  straight  up  to  Athos,  who  showed  as  littl 
surprise  as  if  there  had  been  nothing  strange  in  his  sudde 
appearance. 

"  Pardon  me,  M.  le  Comte,"  said  the  physician,  approach 
ing  him  with  open  arms,  "  but  I  have  an  accusation  to  brin 
against  you,  and  you  must  hear  it." 

And  he  sat  down  by  the  pillow  of  .\thos,  who  roused  Km 
self  from  his  preoccupation  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  doctor?"'  he  inquired,  after  a  pause. 

"  The  matter  is  that  you  are  ill,  monsieur,  and  have  had  ii' 
physician." 

"HI?   I  ill'.'"  said  Athos,  smiling. 

"  Fever,  consumption,  weakness,  debility,  M.  le  Comte." 

'•  Weakness!  "  replied  the  count.  "  How  can  that  be  ?  Idi 
not  get  up." 

"  (.;ome,  come,  now,  M.  le  Comte,  no  subterfuges  !    You  are  i 
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"  I  think  so,"  answered  .\thos. 

"  You  would  not  kill  yourself,  would  you  ?  " 

"  Never,  doctor." 

"  Well,  monsieur,  you  are  killing  yourself.  To  remain  as 
you  are  is  suicide.     (Jet  cured,  M.  le  CJomte,  get  cured  !  " 

'•  ("nred  of  what '.'  First  lind  the  disease.  I  have  never  felt 
liitter,  the  heavens  have  never  seemed  to  me  more  beautiful, 
tlie  flowers  never  more  worthy  of  my  love." 

"  Von  have  a  hidden  sorrow." 

"  Hidden  '.'  No,  doctor.  The  only  sorrow  I  have  springs 
iroi.i  my  son's  absence,  and  I  do  not  hide  it." 

•'  M.  le  Comte,  your  son  lives,  is  well,  is  sure  of  enjoying 
th:tt  renown  which  is  the  birthright  of  his  race  and  is  due  to 
ills  merit.     Live  for  his  sake." 

"  Hut  I  do  live,  doctor.  Oh,  do  not  feel  uneasy,"  he  added, 
smiling  sadly,  "  it  is  ea.sy  to  know  that  Raoul  is  alive,  for  as 
lung  as  he  lives  1  shall  live." 

'■  What  is  this  you  are  saying  ?  " 

'•  Something  very  simple.  At  present,  doctor,  my  life  is  in 
a  state  of  suspense.  Now  that  Kaoul  is  no  longer  with  me  a 
forgetful,  careless,  indifferent  life  would  overtax  my  strength. 
Von  do  not  a.sk  the  lamp  to  burn  when  no  spark  has  lit  the 
tl.uiie.  Do  not  ask  me  to  live  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  bright- 
ness. I  am  simply  vegetating,  making  my  prejiarations,  wait- 
ing. Stay,  doctor,  —  do  you  remember  the  soldiers  we  used  to 
M'e  so  often  at  the  ports  where  they  were  waiting  to  embark  ? 
They  lay  around,  indifferent,  half  on  one  element,  half  on  the 
•  ither;  they  were  neither  where  the  sea  was  about  to  carry 
i!i'  111,  nor  where  the  land  was  about  to  lose  them  ;  but  their 
!ii','gage  was  ready,  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  goal,  their 
liiinds  were  on  the  stretch  —  they  were  waiting.  Now,  those 
Wdids  paint  my  present  life  to  perfection.  Lying  down  like 
t!i''  soldiers,  with  ear  strained  for  whatever  reports  may  reach 
iiii'.  I  wish  to  be  ready  to  set  out  at  the  first  summons.  Who 
'vill  send  me  that  summons  ?  Life  or  death  ?  God  or  Raoul  ? 
-My  baggage  is  leady,  my  soul  is  prepared,  I  am  waiting  for 
the  signal  —  waiting,  doctor,  waiting  !  " 

The  doctor  knew  the  temper  of  that  mind,  he  appreciated 
i!-  firmness.  After  a  moment's  reflection  he  told  himself  that 
»  :1s  were  vain,  remedies  absurd,  and  he  took  his  departure, 
■>!M)rting  the  servants  not  to  leave  their  master  alone  for  an 
iu-iant. 

Vol.  III.  -  38 
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When  the  dootor  had  retired,  Atlios  did  nnt  exliibit  eithf 
anger  or  annoyaiiee  at  havin;^  been  disturbed ;  he  did  m 
even  order  his  letters  to  be  broiif,'ht  to  him  ••'oiiijitly.  lie  wa 
well  aware  that  any  relief  his  servants  conld  procure  for  hii 
Would  be  a  pleasure  they  would  have  purchased  with  thei 
blood. 

A  time  came  when  Athos  hardly  ever  slept.  Ry  intens 
thinking  he  became  oblivious  to  everything  for  a  few  hour: 
fell  into  a  state  of  reverie  more  dark  and  deo[)  than  th;i 
which  others  would  have  called  a  dream.  This  momentar 
repose  gave  a  certain  degree  of  invigoration  to  the  body,  whic 
the  soul  wearied.  Athos  had  a  double  life  during  then 
wanderings  of  his  understanding.  One  night  he  dreamed  tha 
Raoul  was  dressing  in  his  tent,  preparatory  to  going  on  a 
expedition  which  M.  de  Beaufort  was  to  conduct  personallj 
The  young  man  was  sad,  and  was  slowly  fitting  on  his  cuirat 
and  buckling  on  his  sword. 

"  What  ails  you  '.'  "  his  father  asked,  tenderly. 

"  The  cause  of  my  grief  is  the  death  of  Porthos,  our  dea 
dear  friend,"'  answered  Raoul.  "  I  suffer  here  the  same  pai 
that  you  will  feel  at  home." 

And  the  vision  passed  away  with  his  slumbers. 

A-,  daybreak  a  servant  entered,  and  handed  the  count  a  lettf 
that  came  from  Spain. 

"  The  writing  of  Aramis,"  he  thought;  and  he  read  it. 

"  Porthos  dead  ! "'  he  cried,  after  the  first  lines.  "  Raou 
Raoul,  thanks  !  thou  hast  kept  thy  promise,  thou  hast  warne 
me  !  '■ 

And,  overcome  by  a  deadly  sweat,  Athos  fainted,  from  n 
other  cause  than  his  weakness. 
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When  the  fainting-fit  was  over,  the  count,  almost  ashame 
of  allowing  this  supernatural  event  to  conquer  him,  dresse 
and  ordered  a  horse  to  be  saddled.  He  had  decided  to  go  t 
Blois  and  obtain  news  that  he  could  rely  on,  either  from  Africf 
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Tlie  letter  of  .Vraniis  was.  however,  full  of  information  on 
'lie  ill-success  of  the  Helie-Islc  expedition,  and  the  particulars 
It  gave  of  the  death  of  I'orthos  were  numerous  enough  to 
move  the  tender  and  devoted  heart  of  Atlios  to  its  very 
'Icpths. 

lie  was  resolved,  then,  o  pay  his  friend  i'orthos  a  last 
Msit.  He  also  intended  to  inform  D'Artagnan  of  his  wish  to 
lender  this  honor  t-o  his  old  comrade,  and  to  induce  him  to 
make  a  second  arduous  journey  to  Ikdli'-lsle  in  his  company. 
After  this  melaiich(dy  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  giant, 
■vhoin  he  had  loved  so  much,  he  would  return  home,  in  ohedi- 
•'Mce  to  that  secret  inHuence  which  was  conducting  him  to 
itcrnity  by  these  mysterious  paths. 

l!ut  no  sooner  had  his  servants,  in  a  fever  of  joyous  ex- 
liicnient,  dressed  their  master  ;  no  sooner  had  they  .seen  him 
,'ct  ready  for  a  journey  tliey  hoped  would  banish  his  nielan- 
rholy  ;  no  sooner  was  the  count's  iiest-tempered  steed  saddled 
iiid  brought  to  the  door,  than  he  felt  his  head  growing  dizzy, 
his  limbs  growing  feeble;  and  he  knew  that  it  was  impossible 
toi-  him  to  advance  a  step  further. 

He  asked  to  be  helped  out  into  the  sunlight.  He  was 
,'fiitly  laid  on  his  favorite  bank  of  moss,  where  he  passed  a 
tull  hour  before  he  could  recover  his  senses  thoroughly. 

Notliing  was  more  natural  than  this  debility  after  the  inert 
ivpijse  of  the  last  days.  He  wiis  jiersuaded  to  drink  a  eup 
lit  soup,  as  it  was  sure  to  revive  him,  and  he  steeped  his 
|i;irched  lips  in  a  glass  of  the  wine  he  liked  best,  that  old 
wine  of  Anjou  mentioned  by  the  good  Porthos  in  his  admirable 
tt'stament. 

Then,  with  his  body  comforted  and  his  mind  free,  he  had 
!ii<  horse  brought  to  him  again  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  mount 
witliout  the  aid  of  his  servants,  and  even  then  only  \ulh  great 
ililticulty.  He  did  not  go  a  hundred  yards  ;  a  shivering  seized 
him  again  at  the  turning  of  the  road. 

'•This  is  strange,"  said  he  to  his  valet,  who  accompanied 
liiiii. 

■  For  God's  sake,  monseigneur,  let  us  stop  I  "  replied  the 
I  iMifid  servant.     '•  Vou  are  very  pale." 

■  That  will  not  hinder  me  from  continuing  ray  journey,  now 
•'■•■'  1  am  on  the  road,"  replied  the  count. 

And  he  gave  his  horse  his  head. 

iiiit  suddenly  the  animal,   instead  of  obeying  his  master, 
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halted.      A    niuvcMiiciit    of   wlmh    Aflios    was  unconscious  h 
ili.i'kcd  tlu!  hit. 

••  S(uncthiiig,"  said  lie,  "  wills  tliat  I  should  <;n  no  fartlu 
llclpnie,''  he  added,  Iioldiui,' out  his  arms.  '•  <7ui(k,coiuc  hei 
l^vry  luuscln  in   my   body  is  relaxed,  and  I  am  ,L,'oin;,'  to  fall 

'I'lie  valet  had  seen  llie  movement  made  hy  his  master  bef'o 
lie  had  heard  his  order.  He  was  hesid*;  "him  in  a  iiiomei 
ami  received  him  in  his  arni.s.  The  other  servants  were  st 
at  the  door  watchinj,'  the  count's  departiiie,  and  he  was  n 
too  far  away  for  th<'m  not  to  notice  that  somethini,'  was  wron 
e.siiecially  as  his  ordinary  gait  was  .so  steady  and  unifori 
The  valet  summoned  his  comrades  to  his  aidwith  voice  ai 
gesture,  and  all  came  running  u[)  to  him  immediately. 

However,  as  soon  as  Atlios  had  taken  a  few  steps  in  tl 
direction  of  the  house  he  began  to  feel  better.  His  vig 
seemed  renewed,  and  the  desire  of  going  to  Hlois  returne 
He  wheeled  his  horse  round  in  that  dire<-tioii,  but  when  1 
liad  done  so  he  .sank  back  into  his  former  state  of  torpor  ar 
anguish. 

'«  Decidedly,"'  he  mirmured,  "it  is  wili.kd  that  I  shall  r 
main  at  home." 

His  servants  helped  him  otf  his  hor.se,  and  carried  him  inl 
the  house.  His  chamber  was  soon  got  ready,  and  he  was  in 
to  bed. 

"  JHe  sure  to  remember,"  baid  he,  disposing  himself  to  sleei 
"  that  I  expect  letters  from  Africa  to-day." 

"  You  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  hear,  mon.seigneur,  that  tli 
son  of  l;laisois  has  gone  away  on  horsebiick,  so  as  to  gain  a 
hour  over  the  Rlois  courier,"  s'aid  his  valet. 

"  Thuiiks,"  replied  Athos,  with  his  kindly  smile. 

The  count  went  to  sleep  ;  but  it  was  a  sleep  so  troubled  thii 
it  resembled  pain.  The  servant  who  watched  at  his  bedsid 
saw  on  his  face  several  times  an  expression  that  denoted  gre;i 
internal  suffering. 

The  day  passed  away ;  young  Blaisois  returned :  the  courit^ 
had  not  brought  any  tidings.  .Vthos  counted  every  minut 
despairingly,  and  shuddered  when  the  minutes  made  up  ai 
hour.  The  idea  that  his  son  had  forgotten  him  came  to  hiii 
once,  and  the  pang  it  cost  him  was  terrible. 

No  one  now  expected  the  <>ourier  to  arrive,  for  his  hour  wa 
long  since  pa.st.  An  express  had  travelled  to  Bloi.s  four  tiines 
but  there  were  no  letters  for  the  count. 
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Atlios  knew  that  this  i.mrier  arrived  only  once  a  week.  A 
\\rrk,  therefore,  of  killing  anxiety  was  before  him. 

And  with  this  painful  conviction  his  night  began. 

Muring  the  first  hour  of  this  night  of  anguish  Athos  piled 
■'.y  all  the  dismal  conjectures  which  a  sick  man,  irritated  bv  his 
-  itterings,  can  add  to  probabilities  that  are  already  gloomy 
iii"Mi,'h. 

The  fever  mounted  until  it  invaded  his  chest,  where  the  fire 
-ncn  eaught,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  physician  brought 
lark  with  him  from  Hlois  by  young  Hlaisoi.s.  after  his  last 
-\l>edition  thither.  It  soon  reaidied  the  liead.  T'  e  doctor 
iM'd  him  twice,  and  this  dislodged  the  fever,  bui  left  the 
i' 11  lent  so  fetble  that  he  had  no  power  of  action  anywhere 
>'\i  cpt  in  the  orain. 

However,  this  dangerous  fever  liad  been  got  rid  of.  It 
lia>'  made  its  lait  assault  on  liis  benumbed  extremities,  and 
r-tieated  when  midnight  struck.  The  doctor,  seeing 'thit 
tin  re  was  a  marked  improvement,  returned  to  Blois,  afi<  r 
"I'iermg  certain  prescriptions.  He  declared  the  patient  was 
sivi'd. 

After  this  the  situation  of  Athos  became  strange  and  indcfin- 
alile.  \ow  that  he  was  able  to  think,  his  mind  turned  Awards 
K'l'Mil,  that  beloved  son.  His  imagination  showed  him  the 
M^inct  of  Africa  in  the  neighborhood  of  Djidgelli,  where 
lieiiufort  had  landed  with  his  army.  It  was  covered  with 
:-'i  IV  rocks,  made  green  in  some  spots  by  the  action  of  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  when  it  lashes  the  shore  in  storms  and 
himicaiies.  Beyond  the  shore,  variegated  by  these  tomb-like 
I'"  ks,  rose  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  among  mastic-trees 
:'i:.l  .actus,  a  sort  of  hamlet,  r  ow  filled  with  smoke,  uproar. 
'"Illusion,  and  terror. 

Suddenly  from  the  bosom  of  the  smoke  sprang  up  a  flame 
'^lii'  h  crept  along  this  hamlet,  covering  its  whole  surface. 
Ml. :i,iiiig  wider  every  moment  until  it  had  embraced  in  its  red 
111  1  A-larling  folds,  tears,  lamentations,  arms  raised  appeal- 
Mu'ly  to  heaven.  During  an  instant  there  was  an  inextricable 
J  liable  of  crumbling  madriers,  broken  swords,  calcined  stones, 
and  Ituriiing  trees. 

Miange  to  say,  in  this  chaos  where  Athos  could  distinguish 
■iiiii-  uplifted,  and  cries,  and  sobs,  and  sighs,  he  never  saw  a 
ii'iii.iui  face. 

•  i.inon  thundered  iu  The  distance,  musketry  flashed,  the  sea 
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roared,  the  iiucks  escaped,  bounding  down  the  verdant  slope 
But  there  was  no  sohlier  to  apply  the  lif^hted  match  t'^  tli 
cannon,  no  sailor  to  aid  in  the  niandnuring  of  the  tieet,  ii 
shepherd  to  guard  these  flocks. 

After  the  ruin  of  the  village  and  the  destruction  of  the  fori 
that  rose  above  it,  —  a  ruin  aiul  destruction  wrought  as  it  wei 
by  magic,  without  the  cooperation  of  a  single  human  being,  - 
the  flames  died  away,  the  smoke  began  to  ascend,  thcii  dimii 
ished  in  intensity,  paled,  and  evaporated  com])letely. 

After  this,  night  covered  the  landscajje,  a  night  of  darkne? 
on  the  earth,  a  night  of  brilliancy  in  the  firmament ;  the  larg( 
blazing  stars  of  an  African  sky  were  shini.ig,  but  they  ilium 
nated  only  themselves. 

A  protracted  silence  ensued   which  rested  for   a  time  tli 
troubled  imagination  of  Athos,  and   as   he   felt  that  he  ha 
not  yet  seen  all  he  had  to  see,  lie  lixed  the  eyes  of  his  unde; 
standing  more  int'^ntly  than  ever  upon  the  strange  spect 
brjught  before  him  by  his  imagination. 

The  continuation  of  this  spectacle  followed  quickly, 
mild,  pallid  moon  rose  behind  the  declivities  of  the  coas 
and  first  silvering  the  undulating  ripples  of  the  sea,  whic 
had  seemingly  grown  calm  after  the  roarings  it  liad  sent  fort 
during  the  first  part  of  the  vision  of  Athos,  it  hung  its  di: 
monds  upon  the  briars  and  bushes  of  the  hills. 

The  gray  rocks,  like  silent  listening  phantoms,  raised  thei 
greenish  heads  to  inspect  the  field  of  battle  by  the  light  c 
the  moon,  and  Athos  prrceived  that  this  field,  entirely  vacaii 
during  the  combat,  was  now  strewn  with  dead  bodic 

An  inexplicable  shiver  of  fear  and  horror  seized  his  soi 
■when  he  recognized  tiie  white  and  blue  of  the  Picardy  reg 
meiit,  their  long  blue-handled  jjikes,  and  their  muskets  marke 
on  the  butts  with  tie  fleur-de-lis. 

Wlien  he  saw  all  these  cold  and  gaping  wounds  staring  a 
the  azure  sky,  as  if  demanding  back  the  souls  to  which  the; 
had  given  pas>^age  ;  when  he  saw  the  stiff  and  disembowcllei 
horses,  their  tongues  hanging  out  at  one  side  of  their  months 
lying  in  the  bloody  pools  around  tlnMii  ;  when  he  saw  Bean 
fort's  white  charger  stretched,  with  shattered  head,  in  th 
first  row  of  cor[ises, —  Athos  pas.sed  his  icy  hand  over  his  for( 
head,  surprised  that  it  as  not  on  fire.  He  was  convinced  b; 
this  touch  that  he  was  present,  as  a  s[)ectator,  free  fron 
all  fever,  on  the  morrow  followinir  a  battle  fought  on  the  coas 
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of  Djidgelli  by  the  army  of  the  expedition,  that  army  which 
lie  had  seen  leaving  the  coast  of  France  and  vanishing  beyond 
the  horizon,  that  army  which  he  had  saluted  when  the  last 
cannon-shot  was  fired  as  the  duke's  farewell  to  his  native 
land. 

Who  is  able  to  depict  the  deadly  ravages  of  his  soul  when  it 
ti)ll(>wed,  like  a  watchful  eye,  tlie  lines  of  corpses,  inspecting 
tliciu  one  by  one,  to  discover  wliether  Kaoul's  might  not  be 
:iiiiongst  them  ?  Who  could  exi)ress  the  divine,  the  intoxicat- 
111':,'  joy  with  which  Athos  bowed  before  God  and  thanked  him 
lii'cause  he  had  not  found  what  he  sought  among  the  dead 
with  such  apprehension  ? 

And  all  these  stiffened,  ice-cold  bodies,  easy  to  be  reoog- 
iiizod,  seemed  to  turn  willingly  and  respectfully  towards  the 
Ciiintede  la  Fere,  that  he  might  the  better  see  them  during 
tliis  gruesome  examination. 

Vet  he  was  astoni  hed  that,  perceiving  the  dead,  he  could 
si'O  no  sign  of  the  liviug. 

To  eh  a  degree  of  illusion  had  he  arrived  that  his  vision 
was  a  real  voyage  made  to  Africa  by  the  father  in  search  of 
aiiilientic  information  about  the  son. 

And  so,  fatigued  after  his  journey  across  seas  and  conti- 
iH'iits,  he  sought  repose  under  one  of  the  tents  sheltered  behind 
a  rock,  and  over  which  floated  the  white  pcmou  of  France 
studded  with  fleurs-de-lis.  He  looked  around  for  a  soldier 
who  would  guide  him  to  the  tent  of  ^[.  de  Beaufort. 

Tlien,  while  his  eyes  were  wandering  over  the  plain,  a  white 
fori    started  up  before  him  behind  the  resinous  myrtles. 

Tills  form  was  clad  in  an  officer's  costume;  it  held  in  its 
I. and  a  broken  sword :  it  advanced  slowly  towards  Athos,  who 
-  idilcnly  paused  and  fi.xed  his  gaze  upon  it,  and,  without 
Sji'  aking  or  moving,  tried  to  hold  >'.t  his  arms,  because  in  that 
j'l'.i'.  silent  officer  he  had  just  re    jnized  Kaoul. 

lie  endeavored  to  utter  a  <.,  ;  but  it  was  stifled  in  his 
tlimat.  With  a  gesture  Kaoul  motioned  him  to  be  still,  laying 
a  tiiiL;pr  on  his  lips,  and  retiring  slowly,  although  Athos  did 
II'  I  see  his  lips  move. 

The  count,  paler  than  Raoul,  followed,  with  trembling 
Imil),",  o\  r  bushes  and  briars,  rocks  and  ditches.  Raoul  did 
ii"t  seem  to  touch  the  earth,  and  no  obstacle  impeded  the 
s.viitness  of  his  gait. 

i  iic  OiiLiiit,  exiiausleii  b^   liie  rougii   lacijuuiiiies   oi    liie   soii, 
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was  soon  compelled  to  halt;  but  Raoul  continued  to  beckoi 
liiiii  on.  Then  the  tender  father,  whose  strength  love  renewed 
made  a  last  ett'ort  and  olinibed  the  mountain  in  the  steps  of  th( 
young  man,  who  drew  him  after  him  by  his  gestures  and  hi; 
smiles. 

At  last  he  touched  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  saw,  outlined  ii 
black,  the  aerial  form  of  his  son.  Athos  stretched  out  his  hand 
thinking  to  reach  the  beloved  object,  and  Raoul  also  held  on 
his  to  his  father.  But  suddenly,  as  if  forced  away  in  spite  o: 
himself,  the  young  man  quitted  the  earth,  and  Athos  saw  th( 
sky  shining  between  the  feet  of  his  child  and  the  hill  upor 
which  he  stood. 

Raoul  ascended  insensibly  into  the  void,  still  smiling,  stil 
summoning  him  by  his  gestures,  but  still  withdrawing  farthei 
from  his  gaze  towards  the  heavens. 

Athos  uttered  a  cry  of  alarmed  affection  ;  then  he  looked 
downward.  He  beheld  a  ruined  camp  and  all  the  white  corpse? 
of  the  royal  army,  scattered  here  and  there  like  motionless 
atoms. 

But  when  he  raised  liis  head  again,  he  still  saw  his  son 
beckoning,  even  beckoning  to  him  to  mount  along  with  him  tc 
Jieaven. 


CHAPTER    LXXXV. 


THE    AN'GEL    OF    DEATH. 

Athos  was  at  this  point  of  his  marvellous  vision  when  the 
charm  was  suddenly  broken  by  a  loud  noise  that  came  from 
behind  the  outward  gates  of  the  mansion. 

The  galloping  of  a  horse  was  heard  on  the  hardened  sand  of 
the  grand  avenue,  and  the  sound  of  voices  engaged  in  a  very 
animated  and  clamorous  conversation  reached  even  to  the 
chamber  where  the  count  was  dreaming. 

Rut  Athos  did  not  stir  from  the  place  he  occupied ;  he 
scarcely  turned  his  head  to  the  door  to  ascertain  the  sooner 
what  was  the  meaning  of  this  uproar. 

The  horse,  which  a  moment  ago  was  galloping  so  swiftly, 
now  departed  slowly  for  the  stables,  while  heavy  footsteps 
entered  the  main  hall  and  went  up  the  stairs.     Groans  now 
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;m(J  then  formed  the  accompaniment  of  these  footsteps,  which 
siion  drew  near  the  bedroom  of  Athos. 

Then  the  door  was  opened,  and  Athos,  turning  a  little  to 
the  side  from  which  the  noise  proceeded,  said  in  a  feeble 
voice : 

"  The  courier  from  Africa,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  No,  M.  le  Comte/'  answered  a  voice,  at  the  sound  of  which 
Raoul's  father  started  up  in  his  bed. 

"Grimaud  !"  he  murmured. 

And  the  moisture  flowed  down  his  sunken  cheeks. 

Grimaud  stood  \ipon  the  threshold,  \^\\t  not  the  Grima\id 
we  used  to  know,  kept  young  by  his  courage  and  devotion,  the 
first  to  leap  into  the  boat  that  was  to  carry  Kaoul  de  Brage- 
elonne  to  the  vessels  of  the  royal  fleet.     ' 

An  austere,  pallid  old  nuin,"^  his  clothes  covered  with  dust, 
his  scanty  hair  whitened  by  years,  he  trembled  as  he  leaned 
against  the  door-frame,  and  was  near  falling  when  he  beheld, 
at  some  distance  from  him,  his  master's  face. 

Tliese  two  men  who  had  lived  together  so  long  in  a  certain 
intercommunity  of  the  understanding,  whose  habit  it  was  to  be 
SI)  economical  of  words,  for  their  eyes  said  so  much  without 
them,  these  two  old  men,  equally  noble  in  heart  if  unequal  in 
hirth  and  fortune,  stared  at  each  other  in  speechless  dismay, 
for  they  had  read  at  a  glance  the  depths  of  each  other's  soul. 

Grimaud  bore  on  his  countenance  the  impress  of  an  anguish 
that  was  already  old,  that  had  grown  familiar  to  him.  He 
seemed  to  have  at  his  command  but  one  single  version  of  his 
thoughts.  Once  he  had  made  it  his  habit  never  to  s^eak; 
now  it  had  become  his  habit  never  to  smile. 

.Vthos  read  all  these  shades  on  the  face  of  this  faithful  ser- 
vitor, and  in  the  tones  he  would  have  adopted  in  speaking  to 
lliioul  during  his  vision,  he  said  : 

"  (Jrimaud,  Kaoul  is  dead,  is  he  not  ?  " 

behind  Grimaud  stood  the  other  servants,  with  hearts 
palpitating,  with  eyes  riveted  on  the  sick  man's  couch.  They 
Inard  the  terrible  question ;  it  was  followed  by  an  awful 
silence. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  old  man,  tearing  the  monosyllable  from 
liis  throat  with  a  hoarse  sigh. 

Tlien  arose  groans,  and  lamentations,  and  prayers,  and  sobs, 
that  tilled  the  chamber  in  which  the  agonized  father  sought 
v>  ith  his  eyes  the  portx-ait  of  his  son. 
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All  this  was  for  Athos  like  the  transition  that  had  led  him 
t(i  Ins  (Iroam. 

Without  uttering  a  cry,  without  shedding  a  tear,  as  mild, 
patient,  and  resigned  as  the  martyrs  of  olil,  he  raised  his  ej-es 
to  heaven  as  if  to  beheld  again,  rising  above  the  mountain  of 
Djidgelli,  the  dear  shade  that  had  vanished  from  his  ejes  at 
tiie  moment  of  Grimaud's  arrival. 

Doubtless  when  he  looked  upward  there  was  a  renewal  of 
the  nuirvellous  vision,  and  he  passed  along  the  same  paths 
through  which  that  terrible  yet  sweet  vision  had  once  before 
conducted  him,  for,  after  closing  his  eyes,  he  opened  them 
again  and  smiled  ;  he  had  just  seen  Kaoul  and  he,  too,  had 
s'pi'ed  on  him. 

With  his  hands  joined  over  his  breast,  with  his  face  turned 
to  the  window  and  bathed  b^  the  cool  night  air  which  brought 
to  his  pillow  the  perfumes  of  tlie  flowers  and  the  woods,  Athos 
entered  into  the  contemi)lation  of  that  J'aradise  the  living  may 
never  see.  entered  never  to  leave  it  again. 

(rod  wished  without  doubt  to  open  ^>  his  elect  one  the 
treasures  of  eternal  beatitude  at  the  very  hour  when  other  men 
tremble  at  thought  of  the  severe  reception  they  may  meet  at 
the  hands  of  the  Lord,  and  cling  ardently  to  the  life  they 
know,  in  dread  of  that  other  life  which  they  see  dimly  by  the 
glimmer  of  the  sombre  torches  of  death. 

Athos  was  guided  by  the  pure  and  serene  soul  of  the  son, 
which  yearned  after  the  soul  of  the  father ;  and  this  righteous 
man  found  only  harmony  and  perfume  on  the  rough  path 
which  the  soul  must  take  before  it  returns  to  its  celestial 
abode. 

After  an  hour  of  this  ecstasy  Athos  gently  raised  his  milk- 
white  hands ;  the  smile  never  left  his  lips,  and  he  murmured, 
murmured  so  low  that  he  coidd  hardly  be  heard,  three  words 
addressed  to  God  or  to  Raoul : 

"  Here  1  am  I  " 

And  his  hands  fell  back  slowly  as  if  he  were  himself  resting 
them  on  the  bed. 

Death  had  come  in  kindly  and  benignant  guise  to  this  noble 
being.  It  had  spared  him  the  tortures  of  the  last  agony,  the 
convulsions  of  the  last  j  lurney ;  it  had  opened  with  a  gracious 
finger  the  gates  of  eternity  to  this  illustrious  and  radiant  soul. 

God  had  ordained  it  so,  no  doubt,  in  order  that  the  pious 
memory  of  that  sweet  death  might  remain  in  the  memory  of 
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the  spectators  and  in  the  memory  of  other  men,  for  it  was  a 
death  calculated  to  make  those  who,  because  of  their  blameless 
lives  here,  dread  not  the  last  judgment,  hunger  and  thirst  after 
the  life  beyond. 

Even  in  his  eternal  sleep  Athos  kejjt  that  placid,  sincere 
smile ;  it  remained  with  him  when  he  was  laid  in  the  tomb. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  repose  of  his  features,  the  sereiuty  of  the 
lines  on  that  dead  face,  that  for  a  long  time  his  servants  could 
not  believe  he  had  quitted  life. 

The  count's  people  tried  to  lead  nway  Crrimaud,  who  had  his 
eyes  riveted  on  that  i)allid  face,  but  did  not  approach  it  from 
tlie  pious  fear  of  bringing  to  it  the  breath  of  death.  But 
(irimaud,  exhausted  though  he  was,  refused  to  go.  He  sat 
down  on  the  threshold,  guarding  his  mai^ter  with  the  vigilence 
of  a  sentinel,  jealously  resolved  to  receive  his  first  look  if  he 
awoke,  his  last  sig'    if  he  was  dying. 

Every  voice  in  the  house  was  hushed,  every  murmur  stilled, 
every  one  respected  the  sleep  of  his  seigneur,  liut  Grimaud 
had  listened  with  such  intentness  that  at  length  he  perceived 
tin-  count  no  longer  breathed.  He  raised  himself  upon  his 
liauds,  and,  without  stirring  from  his  jilace,  watched  to  see  if 
he  could  not  note  some  movement  in  his  master's  body.  None  ! 
Terror  seized  him  :  he  rose  up  to  his  full  height,  and  at  the 
same  moment  heard  steps  on  the  stairs.  The  jingling  of  a 
spur  knocking  against  a  sword,  a  warlike  sound  familiar  to 
ids  ears,  accompanied  the  steps  and  came  to  a  sudden  stop 
just  as  he  was  advancing  to  the  bed  of  Athos.  A  voice,  more 
\il)rating  than  even  bronze  or  steel,  resounded  within  three 
paces  of   him. 

"Athos!  Athos!  my  friend!"  cried  this  voice,  trembling 
with  unshed  tears. 

"  M.  le  Chevalier  d'Artagnan,"  stammered  Grimaud. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  asked  the  musketeer. 

Grimaud  clutx;hed  his  arm  with  his  bony  fingers,  and  pointed 
tci  the  bed  upon  the  sheets  of  which  the  livid  tints  of  the  dead 
l)0(ly  could  be  already  seen. 

A  gasping  respiration,  rather  than  'a  sharp  cry,  swelled  the 
tliroat  of  D'Artagnan.  He  advanced  on  tiptoe,  shivering, 
Frightened  even  at  the  noise  he  himself  made  on  the  flooi, 
heart  rent  by  nameless   anguish.     He   placed  his  ear  on 


!llS 

the  brea.st  of  Athos,  his  face  over  his  mouth.     Not  a  soun', 
uot  a  breath.      D'Artagnan   recoiled    in  dismay.      This  was 
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a  revelation  to  Grimaud,  who  had  followed  every  one  of  his 
iiioveiueuts.  The  old  servant  sat  down  timidly  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  the  part  of  the  sheet  under 
which  lay  the  feet  of  his  niastei.  Then  big  tears  flowed 
down  from   his  reddened  eyes. 

This  hopeless  old  man,  weeping  silently  and  with  bowed  head, 
was  the  most  affecting  spectacle  D'Artagnan  had  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  course  of  his  agitated  and  checkered  life. 

D'Artagnan  stood  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of  that  friend, 
dead  yet  smiling,  who  seemed  to  have  retained  his  latest 
thoughts  as  a  greeting  from  the  other  world  for  the  comrade 
he  had  loved  best  after  Raoul,  and  in  response  to  this  flatter- 
ing hospitality,  D'Artagnan  kissed  Athos  on  the  forehead  and 
closed  hi 3  eyes  with  his  trembling  fingers. 

Then  he  sat  down  fearlessly  by  the  pillow  of  him  who  had 
been  so  kind  and  gracious  to  him  for  thirty-five  years.  He  fed 
greedily  on  the  memories  brought  back  to  him  by  those  noble 
features,  some  as  bright  and  charming  as  his  smile,  others  as 
sombre  and  chilling  as  the  face  with  its  eyes  now  closed  for 
eternity. 

Suddenly  the  bitter  tide  that  had  been  mounting  every  min- 
ute invaded  his  heart  and  convulsed  his  breast.  Incapable  of 
mastering  his  emotion,  he  rose  and  tore  himself  from  that 
chamber  in  which  he  had  found  the  dead  body  of  him  to  whom 
he  was  bringing  the  news  of  the  death  of  Porthos,  and  b/'oke 
forth  into  such  agonizing  sobs  that  the  servants,  who  appeared 
to  be  only  waiting  for  some  such  outburst,  answered  with  their 
dismal  lamentations,  and  the  dogs  with  their  doleful  howls. 

Grimaud  alone  did  not  lift  uj)  his  voice.  He  would  not 
have  dared  to  profane  death,  even  in  the  very  paroxysm  of  his 
grief,  or  for  the  firsi  time  disturb  the  sleep  of  his  master; 
and  besides,  that  master  had  habituated  him  to  silence. 

At  daybreak  D'Artagnan,  who  had  Ijeen  wandering  through 
the  lower  hall,  biting  his  fists  to  stifle  his  sighs,  went  upstairs  r:)r 
the  second  time,  and,  making  a  sign  to  Grimaud,  when  the  old 
man's  head  was  turned  in  his  direction,  beckoned  to  him  to 
come  with  him.  The  faithful  servitor  obeyed  without  making 
more  noise  than  a  shadow. 

D'Artagnan  went  downstairs,  followed  by  Grimaud.  Once 
in  the  vestibule,  he  said  : 

"  Grimaud,  I  have  seen  how  the  father  died,  tell  me  how 
died  the  son." 
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Grimaud  drew  from  his  brea-st  a  letter  addressed  to  Athos; 
D'Artagnan  recognized  tiie  writing  of  M.  de  Beaufort.  He 
broke  the  seal  and  began  reading  it  by  the  first  bluish  rays  of 
the  dawn,  while  pacing  the  gloomy  linden  avenue  where  the 
footprints  of  the  dead  count  were  still  visible. 


CHAPTER   LXXXVI. 


THE    BLLLETIN. 

Thk  Due  de  Beaufort  wrote  to  Athos.  The  letter,  intended 
for  the  living,  only  reached  the  dead.  God  had  changed  the 
address. 

"  Mij  dear  roiinf,'"  wrote  the  prince,  in  his  big,  clumsy,  school- 
hoy  handwriting,  "  we  Jiave  met  wltJi  a  great  misfortune  in  the 
iii'iddle  of  a  great  triumph.  The  King  has  lost  one  of  his 
hravest  soldiers.  I  have  lost  a  friend.  You  have  lost  M.  de 
Bragelon  ne. 

"  He  died  gloriousl;/,  so  gloriously/  that  I  have  not  the 
strength  to  weep  over  him  as  much  as  I  should  wish. 

'^Receive  my  sad  compliments,  mg  dair  count.  Heaven 
sends  us  trials  to  match  the  greatness  of  our  hearts.  This 
one  is  terrible,  but  not  above  your  courage. 

"  Your  good  friend, 

"  Ls  Deo  DE  Beaufort.^* 

This  letter  inclosed  a  narrative  written  by  one  of  the 
prince's  secretaries.  It  was  a  true  and  touching  account  of 
tlie  dismal  episode  that  had  launched  two  lives  iwto  eternity. 

D'Artivgnan,  accustomed  to  the  emotions  of  the  battlefield, 
and  with  a  heart  steeled  against  affliction,  could  not  help  start- 
ing when  he  read  the  name  of  Raoul,  that  beloved  youth,  now 
become  a  shade,  like  his  father. 

"  Monseigneur  le  Due,"  reported  the  secretary,  "  ordered  an 
attack  in  the  morning.  The  Normandy  and  Picardy  regiments 
bad  taken  position  among  the  gray  rocks  commanded  by  the  slupe 
it  the  mountain  upon  which  arose  the  bastions  of  Djidgelli. 

"  The  action  began  with  artillery ;  the  regiments  marched 
full  of  resolution.     The  prince  watched  attentively  the  move- 
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ments  of  the  troops,  ready  to  support  tliem  with  a  strong  re 
serve,  if  necessary.  Near  nionseij,Mieiir  were  liis  oldest  caj; 
tains  and  his  aides-de-camp.  .M.  de  Bragelonne  had  receivei 
orders  not  to  quit  liis  Higluiess. 

"  However,  the  enemy's  cannon,  which  liad  at  first  thuii 
dered  with  but  indilterent  success  against  the  masses,  hai 
reguUited  its  fire,  and  the  balls,  now  better  directed,  kille( 
several  of  those  around  the  prince.  The  regiments,  formec 
in  column  and  advancing  against  the  ramparts,  were  rathe 
roughly  treated,  ihiv  troo[ts,  seeing  that  they  were  poorl; 
seconded  by  the  artillery,  liesitated.  In  fact,  the  bat'erie 
which  had  been  established  the  evening  before  had  a  weaiv  an( 
uncertain  aim  on  account  of  their  position.  The  direction 
from  lo'v  to  high,  diminished  the  accura(;y  of  the  shots  a 
well  as  their  range. 

"  Monseigneur,  seeing  the  bad  position  of  the  siege  artillerj 
commanded  the  vessels  moored  in  the  little  roadstead  to  begii 
a  regular  fire  against  the  fortifications.  M.  de  Hragelonn( 
was  the  first  to  offer  to  carry  this  order  ;  but  monseigneur  rt 
fused  to  permit  him. 

"  .Monseigneur  was  right,  for  he  liked  this  young  noblemai 
and  did  not  wish  him  to  risk  his  life  in  such  a  desperate  en 
terprise.  The  result  justified  his  foresight  and  his  refusal 
Hardly  had  the  sergeant,  to  whom  his  Highness  entrusted  tin 
mission  asked  for  by  ]\r.  de  Bragelonne,  reached  the  shore 
when  two  shots  from  the  enemy's  blunderbusses  laid  him  low 
The  sergeant  fell  upon  the  wet  sand,  whicli  drank  his  blood 
At  this  sight,  M.  de  Bragelonne  smiled,  whereupon  monseigneu: 
said  to  him  : 

"  '  You  see,  viscount,  I  have  saved  your  life.  Later  on  yoi 
must  tell  th  '  Comte  de  la  Fere  about  this.  H  he  hears  of  i 
from  you,  he  will  be  grateful  to  me.' 

"  The  young  gentleman  smiled  sadly,  and  answered : 

"  '  Ves,  monseigneur,  but  for  your  great  kindness  I  should  h 
where  the  ])oor  sergeant  is  and  at  rest.' 

"  M.  de  IJragelonne  uttered  these  words  in  such  a  tone  thai 
monseigneur  answered  sharply  : 

'"Just  (Jod  !  young  man,  you  talk  as  if  your  mouth  was 
watering  after  dtath.  Hut  by  the  soul  of  Henri  IV.  !  I  proni 
ised  to  take  you  back  to  your  father  safe  and  sound,  and,  pleasf 
the  Lord,  I  "ll  keep  my  word.' 

"  M.  de  Bragelonne  reddened,  and  s.tid,  in  an  undertone : 
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"  'Pardon  me,  monseigneur,  but  T  have  always  liked  to  seek 
opportunities  to  distinguish  my.self,  and  surely  it  would  be 
sweet  to  distinguish  one's  self  in  the  presence  of  such  a  general 
IS  M.  de  Heaufort.' 

"  This  answer  .somewhat  mollified  the  duke,  who  turned  to 
tlie  officers  thronging  around  him,  and  gave  different  orders. 

"  The  greiuidiers  of  the  two  regiments  advanced  near  enough 
'!ie  ditches  to  throw  tlicir  i,'renades,  but  this  produced  little 
■  Ifect. 

"  However,  M.  d'Estrees,  who  commanded  the  fieet,  having 
witnessed  the  attempt  made  by  the  sergeant  to  reach  him,  un- 
derstood that  it  was  necessary  to  act  without  orders,  and  opened 
lire. 

"  Then  the  Arabs,  hit  by  the  balls  fired  by  the  vessels,  and 
sreing  the  wretched  walls  of  their  fortifications  falling  al)out 
tliem,  gave  vent  to  fearful  howls.  Their  horsemen  gallojted 
iluwn  the  mountain,  bending  to  their  horses'  manes,  and  fell 
upon  the  columns  of  infantry,  who  crossed  their  pikes  and 
st()])ped  the  furious  charge.  Repulsed  by  the  firm  attitude  of 
the  battalion,  the  Arabs  turned  aside  and  flung  themselves  on 
the  staff,  which  was  not  guarded  at  the  moment.  The  danger 
was  extreme.  Monseigneur  drew  his  sword,  his  secretaries 
and  the  officers  of  his  suite  imitated  him,  and  engaged  in  a 
tierce  struggle  with  these  madmen. 

"  M.  de  Bragelonne  liad  now  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  the 
I  raving  he  had  manifested  at  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
lie  fought  beside  the  prince  with  all  the  vigor  of  an  ancient 
Itoman,  and  killed  three  Arabs  with  hi.s  .short  sword.  But  it 
was  evident  that  his  bravery  did  not  spring  from  that  senti- 
ment of  pride  natural  to  the  warrior.  It  was  too  impetuous, 
too  forced,  even  ;  he  sought  to  intoxicate  himself  with  noise 
atid  carnage.  He  heated  himself  to  that  degree  that  monseig- 
niMir  called  out  to  him  to  stop.  He  must  have  heard  the 
I'lince's  voice,  for  all  of  us  who  were  as  near  monseigneur  as 
lie  was  heard  it.  Instead  of  obeying  it,  however,  be  dashed 
forward  towards  the  entrenchments. 

"  As  M.  de  Hragelonne  had  always  proved  obedient  to  dis- 
cipline, this  conduct  on  his  part  surprised  every  one;  and  M. 
li"  Beaufort  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice : 

•' '  Stop,  Bragelonne  I  Where  are  you  going  ?  Stop,  I  say  ! 
I  command  you  ! ' 

"  We  had  all  raised  our  hands,  imitating  the  duke's  gesture. 
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We  ;ill  pxpoch'il  tlio  liorsoiiiaii  to  turn   r.'iii ;  but  ho  still  g; 
lojied  towards  the  palisades. 

'•'Stop,  HniKPloniic : '  repeated  the  prinee,  as  loud  as  i 
could,  'stop,  in  the  name  of  your  father!  ' 

"At  these  words,  .M.  de  Hraf,'el()nne  turned  round,  his  fe; 
ures  expressive  of  the  keenest  sorrow,  but  he  did  not  ha 
We  then  came  to  the  euucdusion  that  his  horse  was  runnii 
away  with  him. 

Wlicn  .M.  le  Due  surmised  that  the  viscount  was  no  lon<; 
master  of  his  horse,  and  saw  him  jjass  bevond  the  first  line" 
grenadiers,  his  Hif>;hness  cried  : 

"'Musketeers,  kill  his  horse.  .\  liundred  i)istole3  to  tl 
man  who  brin'.,'s  down  tiu-  horse  I ' 

"  liiit  how  could  any  one  hope  to  hit  the  beast  and  miss  h 
rider?  No  one  dared  to  tire  for  a  time.  At  len<,'th  a  shar 
shooter  of  the  I'icardy  retjiment  aimed  and  hit  the  animal  i 
the  (u-npper,  for  we  saw  the  blood  redden  his  hair.  Hut  i: 
stead  of  falling  the  cursed  jennet  dashed  on  more  madly  tlui 
before. 

"  The  whole  I'ieardy  re','inient,  seeinj,'  this  unfortunate  youii 
man  rusbiuf,'  to  his  death,  cried  out :  •  Throw  yourself  off,  .\ 
le  Vicomte  !  throw  yourself  otl' ! ' 

"  For  M.  de  Hraj,'elonne  was  loved  by  the  entire  army. 
"The  vi.scount  was  now  within  pist«jl-shot  of  the  rampart 
There  was  a  volley,  and  he  was  hidden  by  the  tire  and  smoki 
\\  e  lost  sight  of  liim ;  but  the  smoke"  was  dissipated,  an 
we  saw  him  standing  on  his  feet ;  his  horse  had  just  bee 
kUled.  The  Arabs  summoned  him  to  surrender ;  lie  refus.^ 
with  a  shake  of  his  head,  and  continued  to  advance  toward 
the  palisades.  This  was  fearfully  imprudent.  Still,  th 
soldiers  were  thankful  to  him  for  not  retreating,  now  that  h 
had  the  misfortune  to  advance  so  far.  He  marched  forwan 
a  few  steps  more,  and  the  men  clai)ped  their  hands. 

"  At  this  moment  a  second  discharge  shook  the  wall,  am 
the  Vicomte  de  Kragelonne  again  disappeared  from  view.  Hii 
when  the  smoke  cleared  away  this  time,  he  was  no  lon','e 
standing.  He  was  stretched  among  the  buslies.  with  his  heai 
lower  than  his  legs,  and  the  Arabs  were  about  to  issue  froii 
their  entrenchments  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  his  head  o 
carrying  away  his  body,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  infidels. 

"The  Due  de  Beaufort  had  followed  all  this  intently,  an( 
the  spectacle   had  forced  great  and   painful   sighs   from  hi: 
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Ircast.     lie  cried  aloud,  then,  when  he  saw  the  Arabs  amoiiK 
I  lit'  mastic-trees : 
" '  (Jrenadiers,  pikemen,  will  you  let  them  take  that  noble 

I.mIv?' 

"  And  waving  his  sword,  he  galloped  himself  towards  the 
ciuMiiy.  The  regiments  dashed  alter  him,  uttering  cries  as 
ti  rrible  as  those  of  the  enemy  were  savage.  The  combat  was 
nuewed  over  the  body  of  M.  de  Hragelonne,  and  was  so 
tuiious  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  tlie  Arabs  and  at  least 
tilty  of  our  men  bit  the  dust.  It  was  a  lieutenant  of  the 
.Normandy  regiment  who  t(x)k  the  body  on  his  shoulder  and 
I  Miriod  it  into  our  lines. 

"However,  we  })ursued  our  advantage;  the  regiments  took 
thf  reserves  with  them  and  overturned  the  enemy's  palisades. 
At  three  the  tire  of  the  Arabs  ceased  ;  and  there  was  a  tight 
111  which  the  bayonet  played  the  principal  part;  it  lasted  two 
hours,  and  was  simply  a  massacre.  At  live  we  were  victorious 
at  all  jmiiits  ;  the  enemy  abandoned  his  positions,  and  M.  de 
InMufort  planted  the  white  flag  on  the  highest  point  of  tlie 
little  hill. 

••  We  were  then  able  to  turn  our  attention  to  M.  de  Hrage- 
lonne, who  had  been  shot  eight  times  through  the  body  and 
hill  lost  nearly  all  his  blood.  Nevertheless,  he  still  breathed  ; 
the  joy  of  monseigueur  was  unspeakable,  and  he  determined 
to  be  present  at  the  dressing  of  the  wounds  and  at  the  consul- 
t, It  ion  of  the  surgeons.  Two  of  the  latter  declared  that  M.  de 
I'lagelonne  would  live.  Monseigueur  embraced  them,  and 
promised  each  a  thousand  louis  if  the  viscount  was  saved. 

••  M.  de  Hragelonne  heard  these  transports  of  joy,  and, 
wluther  he  despaired  of  recovery  or  was  suffering  from  his 
wi  Minds,  his  face  expressed  a  disappointment  that  gave  much 
tood  for  thought,  particularly  to  one  of  the  secretaries,  in  view 
ot  what  occurred  afterwards. 

•  The  third  surgeon  to  arrive  was  Brother  Sylvain  de  Saint- 
<■  isnie,  tlie  ablest  one  amongst  us.  He  probed  the  wounds,  but 
^aiil  nothing. 

•  AI.  de  Hragelonne  opened  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to  follow 
t'ii,  rly  every  motion,  every  thought  of  the  skilful  surgeon. 

•  When  questioned  by  the  prince.  Brother  Sylvain  re- 
I'iu'd  that  three  out  of  the  eight  wounds  were  mortal,  but 
tiiut  the  viscount  had  such  a  strong  constitution,  and  youth 
lias  such  vitality,  and  God  is  so  merciful,  that  M.  de  Brage- 
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loniip  miRht  recover,  provided  he  did  not  make  the  sliirhtt 

llJOVt'llUMlt. 

"  Ht'  ;i(l(l("(l,  twriiinjT  to  hjs  assistants  : 
"  ■  Al)(>ve  all,  (It)  not  l.'t  him  niovH  even  a  fineer,  or  vou  w 
kill  him.'  ■' 

"  And  we  left  the  tent,  with  a  little  hope  in  our  hearts. 

'•  The  socr.'tarv  Ix-fore  mentioned  believ.-d  he  saw,  as  he  w 
Iiassiii^,'  out,  a  i.ale,  sad  smile  hovering  on  the  viscount's  li 
when  the  duke  .said  to  him,  in  a  .sootliing  tone  : 

"  '  Oh.  Hrat,'cliinne,  we  'U  save  you  ! ' 

"Hut  at  niKhtrall,  when  we  believed  that  the  patient  w 
restin-  one  t.t  the  assistants,  after  entering  las  tent,  rush, 
out  with  l:)ud  cries. 

"  We  all  ran  uj)  to  him  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excitemeri 
—  M.  le  Due  ah.ng  with  us, —and  the  a.ssistant  showed  i 
M.  de  Hrageh^nne's  l)o<ly  on  the  ground,  at  the  foot  of  his  be 
and  all  bathed  in  blood. 

"  Apparently  he  must  have  experienced  some  fresh  convv 
sion,  some  feverish  agitation,  during  which  he  fell  out  of  the  be 
and  this  fall,  as  Brother  Sylvain  had  predicted,  had  hasten* 
his  end. 

•  We  rai.sed  him  np  ;  he  was  cold,  dead.  In  his  right  hai 
was  a  lock  of  fair  hair,  pressed  closely  to  his  heart." 

;rhen  followed  details  about  the  expedition  and  the  victoi 
gained  over  the  Arabs. 

D'Artagi-an  stopi)ed  at  the  account  of  poor  llaoul's  death 
.    "  '^'he  unhappy  boy  !  "  he  murmured,  "a  suicide  !  "  and  tun 
iiig  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  cliamber  where  Athos  w; 
sleeping  his  eternal  sleep  : 

"  They  kept  their  word  to  each  other,"  he  whispered  to  bin 
self.     "  Surely  they  are  now  happy,  they  are  reunited.'* 

And  he  returned  through  the  garden  with  slow  and  melai 
choly  steps. 

The  entire  village  and  the  whole  neighborhood  were  fille 
already  with  grieving  friends  relating  to  one  another  the  doubl 
catastrophe,  and  making  preparations  for  the  funeral 
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CHAPTER    LXXXVII. 

THK    LAST    CANTO    OK    THK    I'OKM. 

TiiK  next  day  saw  the  arrival  of  most  of  the  nobles  of 
ilif  proviii'-e,  and  of  nobles  from  neigliboring  provinces,  and 
indeed  from  wherever  messengers  had  arrived  in  time  to  notify 
ilicm. 

D'.Vrtagnan  had  shut  himself  np  in  his  cdiamber,  not  wishing 
to  see  anybotly.  The  weight  of  two  such  deaths  falling  on 
;lic  captain  after  the  death  of  I'orthos  had  for  the  time 
unshed  a  spirit  that  had,  until  then,  been  invincible.  Except 
<liimaud,  who  entered  once,  he  saw  neither  guests  nor  ser- 
vants, lie  knew  froni  the  noi.ses  in  the  house  and  the  constant 
I  oming  and  going  that  preparations  were  being  made  for  the 
tuneral.  lie  wrote  to  the  King,  asking  an  extension  of  his 
leave. 

(Jrimaud,  who,  as  we  have  said,  had  entered  D'Artagnan's 
mom,  sat  down  upon  a  stool  near  the  door  like  a  man  who  is 
thinking  deeply  ;  then  rising,  he  made  a  sign  to  D'Artagnan  to 
ImHow  him.  The  latter  obeyed  silently,  (.irimaud  descended 
til  the  count's  bedroom,  pointed  to  the  empty  bed,  and  raised 
liis  eyes  eloquently  to  heaven.  , 

••  Ves,''  returned  l)'Artag..an,  "  yes,  my  good  Grimaud;  after 
the  son  he  loved  so  much.'' 

•  Jrimaud  passed  out  of  the  apartment  and  went  to  the  draw- 
iii-room.  where,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  province,  the 
'"Ipse  was  laid  out  in  state  tefore  being  buried. 

D'Artagnan  was  amazed  to  see  two  open  coffins  there.  At 
tlie  mute  invitation  of  Grimaud  he  approached,  and  beheld  in 
'lie  of  them  Athos,  beautiful  even  in  death,  and  in  the  other 
iliund,  with  eyes  shut  and  cheeks  pearly  as  those  of  Virgil's 
i'.illas  and  a  smile  on  his  violet  lips.  He  shuddered  on  seeing 
tatlier  arid  son,  those  two  departed  souls,  represented  on  earth 
liy  two  lifeless  bodies,  incapable  of  touching  each  other,  though 
5"  near. 

'*  Raoul  here !  "  he  murmured.  '  Oh  !  Grimaud,  you  did  not 
tell  me  this  !  " 

Grimaud  shook  his  head,  btit  did  not  answer.  Taking 
J''  Vrtagnan   by  the  hand  he  led  him  to  the  bier,  and  showed 
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under  the  thin  shroud  the  wounds  through  wliich  the  soul  h; 
fle(i. 

The  captain  turned  his  eyes  away,  and,  deeniinir  it  useless 
fjuestioii  the  old  man,  who  would  not  answer,  he  reineniben 
that  M.  de   Heauforfs  secretary  had  written  a  good  deal  mo 
than  lie  had  had  the  courage  to  reaii. 

Resuming,  then,  tli.  i)erusal  of  the  narrative  of  the  affair  tli 
had  cost  Haoul  his  life,  he  found  tiipse  words  forming  the  la 
paragraph  of  the  report : 

I'M.  le  Due  ordered  the  body  of  M.  le  Vicomte  to  be  ei 
halmed,  after  the  fashion  {)ractised  among  the  Arabs  whe 
they  wish  their  bodies  to  be  brought  back  to  the  place  of  the 
birth  ;  he  also  appointed  relays,  so  that  a  confidential  servaii 
wh()  had  reared  the  young  .nan,  might  be  enabled  to  carry  h 
cothn  to  the  Comte  de  la   Fere." 

"  And  so,"  mused  O'Artagnan,  "  I  shall  follow  thee  to  tf 
grave,  my  dear  child,  I  who  am  already  old  and  no  longer  ( 
any  use  on  the  earth,  and  I  shall  scatter  the  dust  upon  th^ 
brow  upon  which  I  imprinted  a  kiss  not  two  m'onths  ago.  Go 
has  willed  it  so.  Thou  thyself  hast  willed  it  so.  I  have  n 
longer  the  rignu  even  to  weep  ;  thou  hast  sought  thy  ow 
death;   it  seemed  to  thee  preferable  to  life." 

At  length  arrived  the  moment  A-hen  the  cold  relics  of  thes 
two  gentlemen  wei  3  to  be  returned  to  earth. 

The  crowds  of  soldiers  and  of  the  common  people  that  ha( 
tlrcked  to  the  place  of  interment  —  near  a  chapel  in  the  plaii 
—  was  so  great  that  the  village  road  vas  tlironged  with  pei 
sons  on  horseback  and  on  foot  in  mourning  garb. 

Athos  had  chosen  for  his  last  abode  the  little  close  of  thi' 
chapel,  which  had  been  erected  near  the  boundary  of  his  estate 
It  was  constructed  of  stones,  cut  in  U50,  whicii  he  had  orderec 
to  be  brought  frf)m  the  old  Gothic  manor  in  lierri  which  hac 
sheltered  his  childhood. 

The  chapel,  thus,  as  it  were,  transported  and  rebuilt,  pre. 
sented  a  cheerful  aspect  beneath  a  clump  of  poplars  and 
sycamores.  .Mass  was  offered  un  i„  ,•.  every  Sunday  by  the 
cure  of  the  neighboring  hamlet,  to  whom  Athos  had  paid  two 
hundred  hvres  yearly  for  his  services ;  and  all  the  vassals  of 
his  domain,  —  forty  or  thereabouts,  —  as  well  as  the  laborers 
and  farmers  and  their  families,  went  there  to  hear  mass,  and 
were  not  obliged  to  travel  to  town  for  the  purpose 

Behind  the  chapel  stretched,  surrounded  by  two  thick  hedges 
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..^f  J  I  ?  ',  '^  whitethorn,  and  by  a  deep  ditch,  the  uncul- 
nated  little  close.  Hut  charming  was  it  in  its  wildness,  for 
..e  mosses  syere  tall,  and  the  wild  heliotropes  and  the  wall- 
liowers  mingled  their  pe.-fumes,  and  a  big  spring,  imprisoned 
in  a  marble  cistern,  gushed  out  from  beneath  the  chestnuts 
;iMd  thousands  ot  bees  from  the  neighboring  plains  came  to 
ahglit  on  the  thyme,  wlueii  was  everywhere,  while  chaffinches 
aiH  robin  red-breasts  sang  joyously  on  the  flowers  of  the 
lii'dges. 

It  was  to  this  spot  the  two  coffins  were  brought  in  the  midst 
fit  a  silent  and  reverent  multitude. 

The  office  of  the  dead  having  been  celebrated,  the  la.st  fare- 
uells  paid  to  the  noble  departed,  the  mourners  scattered   con- 
versing a  ong  the  highways  about  '-,e  virtues  and  gentle  end 
(.1  the  father,  and  of  the   hopes  the  son   had  given  and  his 
liudancholy  doom  on  an  African  shore. 
.\nd   then  every   sound  died    away,  'like   the  lamps   lit  in 
-  humble  na^'e.     The  priest  bowed  for  the  last  tin.e  before 
il;e  altar  and  the  newly -made  graves;  then,  followed  bv  his 
jiifarboy,  who  rang  a  hoarse  bell,  he  took  his  way  to  the  nres- 
liUery.  ''  ^ 

D'Artagnan  left  alone,  perceived  that  night  was  falling, 
lie  had  forgotten  the  hour  in  thinking  of  the  dead.  He  trot 
lip  from  the  oaken  bench  upon  which  he  was  sitting  in  the 
H.apel  and,  ike  the  priest,  decided  to  go  and  take  a  last 
laiewell  of  the  grave  that  held  his  two  friends 

A  woman  was  kneeling  and  praying  on  the  damp  earth 

1   Artaguan  paused  at  the  threshold  of  the  chapel,  so  as  not 
o  disturb  this  woman,  and  also  to  see  who  was  the  pious 
tiii'iid  that  had  come  to  accomplish  a  sacred  duty  with  such 
zfil  and  peiseveiance. 

Tlie  stranger  liad  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands  -  hands  as 
white  as  alabaster.  It  was  easy  to  guess,  from  the  noble 
Mi.iphcity  of  her  costume,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  distinc- 
tHiii.  Outside  the  enclosure  several  horses  mounted  by  lackeys 
an.i  a  trav-elling  carriage  were  waiting  for  her.  She  continued 
I'l  tying,  often  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief.  D'  \rta- 
j::i ...  knew  the  a  that  she  was  weeping.  He  saw  her  bea.  her 
nviist  with  th  pitiless  compunction  of  the  Christian  woman 
!■■  heard  her  repeatedly  utter  this  cry,  which  evidently  came 
11  Hin  an  ulcerated  heart:  "Pardon!  pardon!" 
And  as  she  gave  way  entirely  to  her  grief,  as  she  fell  hau' 
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fainting  in  the  midst  of  her  prayers  and  lamentations,  D'j« 
tagnan,  affected  by  such  love  for  his  lost  and  regretted  frient 
t(X)k  a  few  steps  towards  the  tomb  to  interrupt  this  disraal  c( 
loijuy  between  the  penitent  and  the  dead. 

But  as  soon  as  his  footsteps  sounded  on  the  gravel  tl 
stranger  raised  her  head  and  showed  D'Artaguan  a  face  bath( 
in  tears  —  the  face  of  a  friend. 

It  was  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vallifere. 

"M.  d'Artagnan  !  "  she  murmured. 

"You!"  replied  the  captain,  darkly;  "you  here!  01 
madame,  I  should  have  preferred  to  see  you  adorned  wii 
Howers  in  the  manor  of  the  Comte  de  la  Fere.  You  woul 
have  wept  less,  and  they  and  i  also ! " 

"  Monsieur  !  "  said  she,  sobbing. 

"  For  it  was  you,"  continued  the  pitiless  friend  of  the  deai 
"  it  was  you  who  laid  these  two  men  in  their  graves." 

"  Oh  !  spare  me  I '' 

"  God  forbid,  madame,  that  I  should  offend  a  woman,  ( 
make  her  weep  to  no  purpose ;  but  I  must  say  that  the  plat 
of  the  murderer  is  not  near  the  tomb  of  the  victims." 

She  tried  to  answer. 

"  What  I  am  saying  to  you  now,"  he  went  o  ■.,  coldiv,  « 
liave  already  said  to  the  King." 

She  clasped  her  hands. 

"  1  know,"  said  she,  "  that  I  am  the  cause  of  the  Vicorat 
de  Bragelonne's  death." 

"  Ah  !  you  know  that,  do  you  ?  " 

"  The  news  reached  the  court  yesterday.  I  travelled  fort 
leagues  last  night  to  come  here  and  beg  the  pardon  of  tli 
count,  whom  I  believed  to  be  still  alive,  and  to  beseech  Goc 
upon  the  grave  of  Kaoul,  to  send  me  all  the  misfortunes  I  d( 
serve  except  one.  I  know  now,  monsieur,  that  the  death  o 
the  son  killed  the  father.  I  have  two  crimes  with  which  I 
re{)roach  myself;  two  punishments  to  expect  fron.  Cod." 

"  I  will  repeat  to  you,  mademoiselle,  what  M.  de  Brageir-.m 
said  to  me  about  you  at  Antibes,  when  he  was  already  lookinj 
forward  to  his  death  : 

" '  If  pride  and  coquetry  have  lead  her  astray  I  pardoi 
and  despise  her.  If  love  has  occasioned  her  fall  I  pardor 
her,  and  swear  that  never  could  any  one  have  Iovbl  her  as  1 
have.'  " 

"  You  know,"  interrupted  Louise,  "  that  because  of  my  lov« 
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I  wi-  about  to  saorifice  myself ;  you  know  what  my  sufferings 
were  when  I  met  you,  when  I  was  lost,  dying",  forsaken. 
U  ell,  never  have  I  suffered  as  I  have  done  to-day,  because 
then  I  had  hopes,  I  had  desires,  while  to-day  I  have  nothing  to 
liopo  or  wish  for ;  because  death  has  laid  all  my  joy  in  his 
tumb;  because   I  dare  no  longer  love   without   remorse,   and 

because  I  feel  that  the  man  I  love  —  oh  !  it  is  the  law  ! will 

repav  me  with  the  tortures  I  have  made  others  endure.'' 

D  ^  rtaguau  did  not  answer.  He  was  only  too  sure  she  was 
'■    ,  mistaken. 

"  Then,  dear  M.  d'Artagnan,  do  not  crush  me  to-day,  I  im- 
plore you.  I  am  like  the  branch  that  is  torn  away  from  the 
trunk,  1  can  no  longer  cling  to  anything  ni  this  world,  and  I 
know  not  whither  the  current  is  hurrying  me.  I  love  madly, 
love  to  such  a  degree  that,  —  impious  creature  that  I  am  !  —  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  proclaim  my  lo.-e  above  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
do  not  blush  at  it,  feel  no  remorse  because  of  it.  This  love  is 
with  me  a  religion.  But  later  on  you  will  see  me  deserte('., 
forgotten,  despised  ;  yju  will  see  that  with  which  I  am  fated  to 
be  punished.  Spare  me  then  my  fleeting  happiness  ;  leave  it  to 
me  for  a  few  days,  a  few  minutes.  I'erhaps  it  has  ceased 
to  exist  at  the  very  moment  I  am  speaki.,g  to  you.  Ah  !  per- 
iiaps  this  double  murder  is  already  exi)iared  !  " 

She  was  still  speaking,  when  the  sound  of  v(uces  and  the 
tramping  of  horses  attracted  the  captain's  attention. 

An  officer  of  the  King,  M.  de  Saint-Aignan,  came  to  Madem- 
oiselle de  la  Valhere  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  who,  he  said 
was  devoured  by  jealou.sy  and  uneasiness.  ' 

He  Saint-Aignan  did  not  see  D'Artagnan,  who  was  half 
liidden  by  the  thick  foliage  of  the  chestnut  tree  that  shaded  the 
two  graves. 

Louise  thanked  and  dismissed  him  with  a  gesture,  and  he 
l<^*'t  the  enclosure. 

••You  see,  madame,"  said  the  captain,  bitterlv,  "you  see 
that  your  happiness  lasts  still." 

The  young  woman  raised  her  head  with  a  solemn  air. 

''  You  will  some  day  repent  of  judging  me  so  badly,"  she 
answered.  «  On  that  day,  monsieur,  1  will  pray  to  God  to  for- 
^rive  '■  ,r  for  your  injustice.  For  that  matter,  I  shall  then 
n  anguish  thut  you  will  pity  my  sufFerings.     Do  .lot 


pioatii  me  ;\lth  my  present  happiness,  M.  d'Artagnan;  it 


of  my  love   |      (.(jsting  me  dear,  and  I  have  not  y^ .  paid  all  my  debt 
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And  after  these  words,  she  knelt  down  again,  gently  anu 
lovingly. 

"  Forgive  ine  for  the  last  time,  Raoul,  my  betrothed,"  said 
she,  "  forgive  me  for  having  severed  the  tie  that  bound  us.  We 
were  both  fated  to  die  of  grief.  Thou  hast  been  the  first  to 
depa't.  Do  not  fear,  I  will  follow  thee.  Thou  seest  I  have 
not  bfen  a  coward,  and  have  come  to  bid  thee  this  last  farewell. 
(Jod  is  my  witness,  Kaoul,  that  if  my  life  could  have  ransome.l 
thine,  it  should  have  been  freely  given.  But  I  could  not  give 
thee  my  love.     Once  more  forgive  me." 

She  gathered  a  branch  and  fixed  it  in  the  earth,  then  wiped 
her  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  bowed  to  D'Artagnan,  and  disap- 
peared. 

After  gazing  for  a  time  at  the  departure  of  horses,  riders,  and 
carriages,  the  ca[)tain  crossed  his  arms  upon  his  swelling  chest. 

"  AVhen  will  it  be  my  turn  to  depart '/  "  he  murmured,  with 
emotion.  "  What  is  left  to  man  after  youth  and  love  and  glory 
and  friendship  and  riches?  The  rock  beneath  which  sleeps 
I'orthos,  who  possessed  all  I  have  named  ;  the  ii.oss  beneath 
which  repose  Athos  and  Kaoul,  who  possessed  much  more  ! " 

He  paused  for  a  mome.it,  his  eyes  dull  and  haggard;  then 
drawing  himself  up  : 

"  Forward  !  ever  forward  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  When  my  time 
comes,  God  will  warn  me  of  it,  as  he  iias  warned  the  others!" 

He  touched  with  his  fingers  the  earth  moistened  by  the  even- 
ing dew.s,  crossed  himself,  as  if  he  had  been  standing  beside 
the  holy-vvater  font  of  a  church,  and  set  out  alone  —now  alone 
forever  —  on  the  road  to  Paris. 


EPILOGUE. 

ForR  years  after  the  .scenes  we  have  just  described,  two  well- 
mounted  cavaliers  passed  through  Wois  ."-t  daybreak  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  a  falcon  party  the  King  desired  to  have 
in  that  broken  plain  which  the  Loire  cuts  in  two,  and  which 
borders  on  Meung  on  one  side  and  on  Amboise  on  the  other. 

They  were  the  captains  of  the  royal  greyhounds  and  falcons, 
highly  re.",pected  personages  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIIL;  but 
not  so  highly  thought  of  by  his  successor. 

These  two  cavaliers  were  returning,  after  reconnoitring  the 
ground  and  making  their  observations,  when  they  noticed  little 
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sratterpd  bands  of  soldiers,  who  were  being  stationed  by  their 
sergeants  at  regidar  distances  before  ihe  openings  of  the  enclo- 
sures.    The  S(jldiers  belonged  to  the  King's  musketeers. 

Behind  them  on  a  noble  charger  rode  their  captain,  easily 
recognizable  by  his  goUl  embroideries.  He  had  gray  hair,  and 
his  board  was  getting  gray  also.  He  seemed  a  little  bent, 
althon-^'h  he  managed  his  horse  with  ease,  and  looked  arouncl 
him  with  an  eye  as  watchful  as  ever. 

"  M.  d'Artagnan  does  not  grow  a  day  older,"  said  the  cap- 
tain of  the  greyhounds  to  his  colleague,  the  falconer.  "Though 
he  is  ten  years  older  than  either  of  us,  he  has  the  seat  of  a 
young  cadet  in  the  saddle.'' 

"  True,''  answered  the  falconer,  "  for  the  twenty  years  I  have 
known  him  he  has  always  been  the  same." 

This  ofiieer  was  in  error.  D'Artagnan  had  really  lived  a 
dozen  years  during  the  'ast  four.  Age  had  left  the  marks  of 
its  pitiless  claws  at  each  corner  of  his  eyes ;  his  forehead 
was  bald  liis  hands,  once  so  brown  and  sinewy,  showed  by 
their  whiteness  that  the  blood  was  already  getting  rather  chilly 
in  that  (p'.ar'er. 

D'Artagnan  approached  the  two  othcers  with  that  pleasant 
hut  distinctive  affability  whu-h  marks  superior  men.  In  ex- 
rhange  for  his  courtesy  he  was  greeted  with  two  bows  full  of 
respect. 

'•  Ah !  what  a  lucky  chance  it  is  to  see  you  here,  M.  d'Ar- 
tagnan !  "  cried  the  falconer. 

"  I  think  it  is  rather  I  who  should  say  that,  gentlemen," 
Implied  the  captain.  "At  the  present  day  the  King  is  more 
inclined  to  make  use  of  his  musketeers  than  of  his  falconers.'' 

"  It 's  not  as  it  was  in  the  good  old  times,"'  sighed  the 
t  dconer.  "  You  remember,  M.  d'Artagnan,  when  the  King  used 
til  fly  the  pie  among  the  vines  beyond  l^eaugency.  Ah!  M. 
'1  Artagnan,  you  were  not  captain  of  the  musketeers  in  those 
days  ! " 

"And  you  were  only  corporal  of  the  tiercels,"  retorted 
D'Ai-tagnan,  gayly.  "  Ah  !  it  was  a  good  time,  for  all  that ;  it 
is  always  a  good  time  when  we  are  young.  Good-tlay,  mon- 
sieur." he  added,  addressing  the  captain  of  the  greyhounds. 

"  You  do  me  honor,  M.  le  Comte,"  said  the  latter. 

This  title  of  count  evidently  made  no  impression  on  the 
nuisketeer ;  and  naturally,  for  D'Artagnan  had  been  a  count 
'luring  the  .ast  four  years. 
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"  The  lotiR  journey  you  have  just  made  has  not  wearied  you, 
M.  le  C'apitaine  ?  "  continued  the  falconer.  "  It  is  two  hundred 
h'iii^ues  from  here  to  l'ij,'nerol,  1  think,  is  n't  it '.' "' 

"  Two  liundred  and  sixty  going,  and  the  same  returning," 
replied  D'Artagnan,  ([uietly. 

'•  And,'"  incjuired  the  falconer,  in  an  undertone,  "  is  he  well  ?  "' 

"  Who  '^  ■'  asked   D'Artagnan. 

"  I'oor  M.  Fouiiuet,"  explained  the  falconer,  in  the  same 
low  voice. 

The  captain  of  the  greyhounds  had  prudently  withdrawn 
aside. 

"  No,''  answered  D'Artagnan,  <'  the  poor  man  is  in  deep 
affliction.  He  d(jes  not  regard  imprisonment  as  a  favor,  says 
])arliament  accjuitted  him  wlien  it  banished  him,  and  that 
banishment  is  freedom.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  that 
liis  death  was  decided  on,  and  that  he  ought  to  thank  God  for 
saving  him  from  the  claws  of  the  parliament." 

"  Yes,  poor  fellow,  he  rubbed  shoulders  pretty  close  with  the 
scaffold,"  rejoined  the  falconer  ;  "  it  is  even  said  that  M.  Col- 
bert had  sent  an  order  for  his  execution  to  the  go'^ernor  of  the 
Bastille." 

"Enough!"  said  D'Artagnan,  sadly,  willing  to  change  the 
conversation. 

"  Enough,  indeed  ! "'  repeated  the  captain  of  the  greyhounds, 
who  had  approached  them.  "  Tf  M.  1-  )U(iuet  is  at  Pignerol,  he 
has  well  deserved  it,  and  it  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for 
liim  to  be  led  there  by  you.  He  certainly  stole  enough  from 
the  King." 

D'Artagnan  darted  one  of  his  dangerous  looks  at  the  master 
of  the  hounds. 

"  Monsieur,''  said  he,  ''  if  some  one  came  and  told  me  you 
had  eaten  your  dog's  meat,  not  only  should  I  not  believe  it, 
but  if  you  were  sent  to  a  dungeon  for  it,  I  should  pity  you, 
and  would  not  suffer  people  to  speak  ill  of  you.  Yet,  monsieur, 
however  honest  you  may  be,  I  assert  you  are  not  more  houest 
than  was  poor  M.  Fouqnet.'' 

After  incurring  this  .sharp  rebuke,  the  captain  of  the  grey- 
hounds hung  his  head,  and  allowed  the  falconer  to  get  two 
nteps  nearer  than  himself  to  D'Art.agnan. 

"  Uh,  he  's  bcibi.-  .-.d,"  the  falcum  .  whispered  to  the  musketeer ; 
•'  it  ia  easily  seen  g.eyhounds  are  all  the  fashion  to-day  ;  if  he 
were  a  falconer  he'd  whistle  a  different  tuue.'' 
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D'Artagnan  smiled  sadly  at  seeing  a  great  political  question 
.U'cided  by  sucli  humble  inte^t^.^s.  He  meditated  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  splendid  existence  of  the  superintendent,  his  inep- 
tiiihle  ruin,  and  the  dismal  death  awaiting  him.  Then  he 
asked  : 

"  Was  M.  Fouqnet  ford  of  falconry  '.'" 

"Oh!  ])assionately,  UKmsieur,''  replied  the  falconer,  with  a 
sigh  of  hitter  regret  which  might  serve  a.s  the  funeral  oration 
of  Foucjuet. 

D'Artagnan  dismissed  from  his  mind  the  ill  humor  of  the 
(me  ami  the  regrets  of  the  other,  and  pushed  on  into  the  plain. 

They  could  already  catch  glimpses  of  the  hunters  at  the 
o])enings  into  tiie  wood,  could  see  tiie  plumes  of  the  equerries 
dai-ting  like  falling  stars  through  the  glades,  and  the  white 
horses  vanishing  like  luminous  apparitions  in  the  sombre 
tliickets 

'•  Hut,"  resumed  D'Artagnan,  "  will  the  sport  continue  long? 
1  should  feel  grateful  if  you  gave  us  the  bird  speedily,  for  1 
am  very  tired.     Will  it  be  a  heron  or  a  swan  ?  " 

"  Both,  M.  d'Artagnan,"  answered  the  falconer.  "  But  do 
not  be  unea.sy.  The  King  will  not  keep  us  long.  Tie  does  not 
care  for  tlie  sport  for  its  own  sake ;  all  he  cares  about  is  to 
havG  something  that  will  amuse  the  ladies." 

The  words  "  the  ladies  ''  .vere  so  emphasized  that  D'Artagnan 
l)ricked  up  his  ears. 

"  Ah  !  ''  he  exclaimed,  looking  at  the  falconer  with  an  air  of 
surpi'se. 

The  captain  of  the  hounds  smiled,  doubtless  thinking  to  re- 
gain the  musketeer's  good-will. 

"  Oh,  you  may  laugh  if  you  like.''  said  D'Artagnan  ;  "  I  am 
really  ignorant  of  everything  ;  1  arrived  only  yesterday,  after 
a  month's  absence.  When  I  left,  the  court  was  sad  on  account 
of  the  queen  mother's  death.  The  King,  after  receiving  her 
last  sigh,  refused  to  take  part  in  any  amusement.  Everything 
lias  an  end,  though,  and  tlie  King  is  no  longer  sad;  so  much 
the  better." 

"  Ay,  and  everything  has  a  beginning,"  answered  the  cap- 
tain of  the  hounds,  with  a  coarse  laugh. 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  D'Artagnan,  for  the  second  time  ;  he  was 
burning  with  curiosity,  but  dignity  forbade  him  to  question  an 
inferior;  "so  there  is  something,  you  think,  that  has  a  be- 
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The  capt.-iin  wiiikod  si-nificaiitly.  D'ArtaRnan,  however, 
beijaii  to  tlmik  he  would  as  soon  nut  hear  aiivthing  from  this 
man. 

"Shall  we  see  the  Kinj,'  early'.'"  he  in.piired  of  the  fal- 
coner. 

"At  seven,  monsieur;  it  in  the  hour  at  which  I  fly  the 
birds."  ^ 

"  Who  is  coming  with  the  King '.'  How  is  Madame  ?  How 
IS  the  (^\ieen  '.'  " 

"  Hetter." 

"  She  has  been  ill,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  since  her  l;ist  annoyance  her  Majesty  has 
been  very  {loorly." 

"  What  annoyance  ?  Do  not  be  afraid  of  telling  me  some- 
thing I  know  already.  I  know  nothing,  for  I  have  but  just 
arrived." 

"  It  .seems  the  (^^een,  having  been  somewhat  neglected  since 
her  mother-in-law's  death,  compiaii'-d  to  the  King,  who  an- 
swered : 

" '  Do  I  not  spend  every  evening  with  you,  Madame.  What 
can  you  want  me  e  ?  '  " 

"  Ah  :  "  replied  D'Artagnan,  «  poor  woman  !  How  she  must 
hate  Ma(lenu)i.selle  de  la  Valliere  !  " 

"  Oh,  no,  not  Ma.lemoiselle  de  la  Valliere,"  answered  the 
falconer. 

"  Whom  else,  pray  ?  " 

The  winding  of  the  horn  interrupted  the  .  onversation  It 
summoned  the  dogs  and  the  birds.  The  falconer  and  his  com- 
panion at  once  clapped  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  D'Ar- 
tagnan's  curiosity  was  left  ungratiued. 

r':e  King  appeared  in  the  distance,  surrounded  by  ladies 
and  eavahers.  All  the  company  were  advancing  in  beautiful 
ordei-,  at  a  foot's  pace,  while  the  horna  and  trumpets  animated 
the  dogs  and  horses.  There  was  an  amount  of  bustle  and 
movement  and  fairy-like  splendor  about  the  scene  of  which 
\ve  cannot  form  any  idea  at  the  present  dav,  unless  it  be  from 
the  artificial  magnificence  or  fictitious  majesty  of  a  theatrical 
spectacle. 

D'Artagnan's  eyesight  was  a  little  weakened,  but  he  was 
enabled  to  make  out  three  carriages  behind  the  party.  The 
first  was  the  Queen's.     It  was  empty. 

D'Artagnan,  not  seeing  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  at  the 
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Kinj^'s  side,  sought  and  found  her  in  the  second  carriage.  Slie 
was  alone  wit'i  her  two  women,  botii  of  them  as  weary-looking 
as  their  mistress. 

.\  woman  of  the  most  magnificent  beauty  rode  on  the  left  of 
the  King,  mounted  on  a  ticiy  steed  whicii  she  managed  with 
the  greate.st  skill.  The  King  smiled  on  lier,  and  she  smiled 
b;wk  at  the  King.  Whenever  she  spoke  every  one  burst  into 
tits  of  laugliter. 

"  I  should  'enow  that  woman,"  thought  the  musketeer ; 
"  who  is  she,  I  wonder  ?  '' 

He  rode  up  to  his  friend  the  falconer  ami  asked  him. 

Hut  before  D'Artagnau  could  get  an  answer  the  King  per- 
ceived him. 

"  Ah,  count,"  said  he,  "  so  you  are  back.  How  is  it  I  have 
not  seen  you  ^  " 

♦'  Sire,"  replied  the  captain,  '<  because  your  Majesty  was 
sisleep  when  1  arrived,  and  you  were  not  awake  when  I  went 
on  duty  this  morning." 

"  Ever  the  same,"  said  Louis,  aloud,  unable  to  hide  his  satis- 
faction. "  Go  ami  have  some  rest ;  I  order  you  to  do  so,  count. 
You  will  dine  with  me  to-day." 

The  murmurs  of  admiration  that  arose  around  D'Artagnau 
enfolded  him  as  it  were  in  one  immense  caress.  He  was  con- 
gratulated on  all  sides.  An  invitation  to  dinner  was  an  honor 
of  which  his  Majesty  was  not  so  lavish  as  Henri  IV.  had  been. 
The  King  passed  on,  and  D'.Vrtagnan  found  himself  brought  to 
a  stand  by  a  new  group,  in  the  centre  of  which  shone  Colbert. 

"Good-day,  M.  d'Artagnan,"  said  the  minister,  affably. 
"Have  you  had  a  pleasant  journey?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  answered  D'Artagnan. 

"  1  heard  the  King  invite  you  to  his  table  to-night.  You 
will  meet  an  old  friend  there." 

"  An  old  friend  ?  "  inquired  D'Artagnan,  painfully  sounding 
the  gloomy  waves  of  the  past,  which  had  swallowed  up  so 
many  of  his  friendships  and  of  his  enmities. 

"  M.  le  Due  d'Alameda,  who  arrived  from  Spain  this 
morning.'' 

"  The  Due  d'Alameda  ?  "  repeated  D'Artagnan,  vainly  trying 
to  rememl)er  any  person  who  bore  that  name. 

"  My.self !  "  said  a  wliite-haired  old  man,  sitting  bent  in  his 
carriage,  which  he  had  thrown  open  to  make  room  for  the 
musketeer. 
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"  AramisI  "  crit'd  D'AitaK'Hiui,  da/od  with  astonisliineiit. 

Aud  he  was  .so  taken  abiick  lliat  he  allowed  Ids  old  coiLiade's 
thin  arms  to  t-liiig  around  liis  neck  without  resiionding  to  the 
embrace. 

After  observing  them  for  a  moment  silently,  Colbert  spurred 
his  horse,  and  left  the  two  friends  together. 

"  So,"  said  the  musketeer,  taking  his  comrade  by  the  arm, 
"  you  are  actually  m  France,  you  the  exile,  you  the  rebel  '.' " 

"  And  I  am  going  to  dine  in  your  comjiany  with  the  King," 
returned  the  Hishop  of  Vannes,  smiling.  "  Ves,  you  may  well 
ask  what  is  the  use  of  fidelity  in  this  world.  Stay,  let  us 
allow  the  carriage  (i  j)oor  La  V'alliere  to  pass  by.  Do  you 
notice  how  anxious  she  looks?  How  her  tearful  eyes  follow 
the  King,  who  is  yonder  on  horseback! '' 

'•  With  whom  ?  " 

"  With  Mademoiselle  de  Tonnay-C'harente,  now  Madame  de 
Montesjjan,"  replied  .\ramis. 

"  She  is  jealous  ;   has  she  been  abandoned,  then  ?  " 

'•  Not  yet,  but  she  soon  will  be." 

They  chatted  in  this  way  while  following  the  sport,  and  the 
coachman  of  Aramis  drovt^  them  so  skilfully  that  they  were 
in  time  to  see  the  falcon  seize  the  bird,  beat  it  down,  and  fall 
upon  it. 

The  King  dismounted,  and  Madame  de  Montespan  did  the 
same.  They  were  in  front  of  an  isolated  chapel,  hidden  by 
thick  trees  which  Iiad  been  already  stripped  of  their  foliage  by 
the  early  winds  of  autumn.  Behind  the  chapel  was  an  enclos- 
ure into  which  a  latticed  gate  ojjeiied.  The  falcon  had  forced 
its  prey  to  fall  into  this  enclosure,  an  I  the  King  decided  on  en- 
tering to  take  the  first  feather,  accoriling  to  custoni.  As  the 
enclosure  was  too  small  to  receive  the  entire  party,  the  courtiers 
formed  a  circle  around  it  and  the  chapel. 

D'Artagnan  held  back  Aramis,  who  wished  to  alight  like 
the  others,  and  said,  curtly  : 

"  Are  }0u  aware,  Aramis,  whither  chance  has  led  us  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  duke. 

"  Certain  persons  with  whom  I  was  long  acquainted  sleep 
tlieir  last  sleep  here,"'  said  D'Artagnan,  in  tones  that  trembled 
from  sad  recollections. 

.Vramis,  without  suspecting  anything  and  with  trembling 
fo()tsteps,  entered  the  church  through  the  door  pointed  out  to 
him  by  D'Artaguau. 
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"  Where  are  they  buried  '.'  "  he  imiuired. 
"Outside  ill  the  enolosvire.     Do  you  see  yon  croas  under  the 
little  cypress?     The  cypress   is  «ro\viii>,'  out  ot   their  \:,r&\(^. 
1»()  iiotKo  near  it.     The  Kin^  will  be  there  in   a  moment,  lor 
tiie  heron  has  fallen  on  it.  ' 

Aramis  halted  and  concealed  himself  in  the  shade.  Then 
they  saw,  unseen  themselves,  the  pale  face  of  La  \'alli^re  who, 
t(ir^,'otten  in  her  carriage,  had  at  first  contented  herself  with 
looking  on  sadly  out  of  the  carriage  window.  Then,  stung  by 
jealousy,  she  had  made  her  way  into  the  chajjel,  where,  leaning 
;i','ain9l  a  pillar,  she  was  conteniplating  the  smiling  monarch, 
ulio  beckoned  to  Madame  de  Montespan  to  draw  near  and  not 
If  afraid. 

.Madame  de  .Montespan  approached  and  totik  the  hand  offered 
htT  by  the  King,  who,  plucking  the  first  feather  of  the  heron 
just  killed  by  the  falcon,  fastened  it  in  the  hat  of  his  fair  com- 
li;inion.  Smiling  in  her  turn,  she  kissed  tenderly  the  haiul 
that  had  made  her  such  a  present.  The  King  reddened  with 
lleasure,  and  gazed  on  Madame  de  Montespan  with  all  the  tire 
lit  love  and  desire. 
'•  What  will  you  give  me  in  exchange  ?  "  said  he. 
She  broke  off  a  branch  from  the  cypress  and  presented  it  to 
tlic  King,  who  was  intoxicated  with  hope. 

•'  .\h  !  "  whispered  Aramis  to  D'Artagnan,  "  it  is  but  a  sad 
trift,  for  that  cvpress  shelters  a  grave." 

"  Yes,*'  answered  D'Artagnan,  aloud, "  and  that  grave  is  the 
-rave  of  Raonl  de  liragelonne,  who  sleeps  under  the  mound 
Inside  Athos  his  father." 

They  heard  a  groan  behind  them ;  they  turned  and  saw  a 
woman  fall  fainting  on  the  floor.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valli^re 
li;id  seen,  had  heard  everything. 

'•  Poor  woman,"  murmured  D'Artagnan,  who  lielped  her 
women  to  bear  her  to  her  carriage.  "  Suffering  is  her  portion 
lii'iiceforth." 

That  evening  D'Artagnan  was  seated  at  the  King's  table  with 
M.  Colbert  and  the  Duke  of  Alameda. 

The  King  was  very  gay.  He  paid  numberless  polite  atten- 
tions to  the  Queen,  as  well  as  to  Madame,  who  was  seated  on 
liis  left  and  looking  very  sad.  The  manner  of  Louis  recalled 
tliose  untroubled  days  when  he  used  to  watch  his  mother's  eyes 
f  !■  her  approval  or  her  censure  of  whatever  he  had  happened 
t(i  say. 
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There  was  no  hint  as  to  the  existence  of  mistresses  at  this 
dinnei'.  The  Kinj,'  spoks  two  or  tliree  time.;  to  Aramis,  ad 
dressing  him  as  M.  rAnibassadeur,  increasing  the  wonder  oJ 
D'Artagnan  at  seeing  his  friend  the  rebel  so  marvellously 
well  received  at  court. 

On  rising  from  the  table  the  King  offered  his  hand  to  tlu 
Queen  and  made  a  sign  to  Colbert,  whose  eye  was  watching  hi; 
master's. 

Colbert  took  Aramis  and  D'Artagnan  aside.  The  Kin^ 
began  talking  with  his  sister,  while  Monsieur,  evidently  uneasy 
conversed  with  the  Queen  in  an  absent-minded  sort  of  way,  ai 
the  same  time  never  ceasing  to  watcn  his  wife  and  his  brothei 
from  the  corner  of  his  eye. 

The  conversation  between  Colbert,  Aramis.  and  D'Artagnar 
turned  upon  indifferent  subjects.  They  spoke  of  the  pre 
ceding  ministers.  Colbert  talked  of  Mazarin  and  a.sked  ques 
tions  about  Richelieu. 

D'Artagnan  was  struck  dumb  with  amazement  at  the  inex 
haustible  knowledge,  as  well  as  at  the  gay  humor,  of  this  mar 
with  tlie  low  forehead  and  the  bushy  eyebrows.  Aramis  was 
astonished  by  that  airiness  of  temperament  which  enabled  a 
man  of  a  really  serious  nature  to  defer  advantageously  the 
moment  for  the  grave  discussion  to  which  no  one  nuide  anj 
allusion,  though  all  three  felt  that  it  was  imminent. 

The  embarrassed  air  of  Monsieur  told  how  much  he  was 
annoyed  by  the  dialogue  between  the  King  and  Madame.  The 
princess's  eyes  were  almost  red.  Was  she  complaining?  was 
she  going  to  create  a  little  scandal  before  the  whole  court? 

The  King  took  her  aside,  and  in  tones  that  must  have  re- 
minded her  of  the  days  when  she  was  loved  for  herself  alone 
he  said  :  ' 

"  Sister,  why  have  those  beautiful  eyes  wept  so  much  ?  " 

"  lint,  Sire  —  "  slie  was  going  to  answer. 

"  Monsieur  is  jealous,  is  he  not  ?  " 

She  looked  in  the  direction  of  Monsieur,  an  infallible 
that  told  that  prince  they  were  talking  about  him. 

"  Yes,''  .she  replied. 

"  Now,"  said  the  King,  "  if  your  friends  compromise  you  it 
is  not  Monsieur's  fault." 

He  spoke  so  gently  that  Madame  felt  encouraged,  though 
the  sorrows  she  had  endured  so  long  made  her  feel  as  if  her 
heart  was  breaking,  and  she  was  very  nearly  bursting  into  tears. 
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"Come,  my  dear  sister,"  said  the  King,  "  tell  me  what  your 
troubles  are.  On  the  word  of  a  bn^ther  I  promise  to  sympa- 
thize with  them,  and  on  the  word  of  a  king  I  promise  to  put  an 
end  to  them  !  " 

8he  raised  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  said  sadly  : 

"  My  friends  do  not  compromise  me.  They  are  absent  or 
nave  to  conceal  themselves.  These  friends,  though  so  good, 
loyal,  and  devoted,  have  lost  your  Majesty's  favor." 

"  You  are  speaking  of  Guiche,  whom  I  exiled  at  Monsieur's 
request  ?  " 

"  And  who,  fince  his  wrongful  exile,  has  tried  to  get  himself 
killed  once  every  day  !  " 

"  Wrongful,  you  say,  sister  ?  " 

«  So  wrongful  that  but  for  the  affection  as  well  as  the  re- 
spect I  have  always  felt  for  your  Majesty  —  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  asked  my  brother  Charles,  who  would  do 
anything  for  me  —  " 

The  King  started. 

"  To  do  what,  pray  ?  " 

"  To  suggest  to  yoi,  that  you  ought  not  to  allow  the  Chev- 
alier de  Lorraine  to  be  the  murderer  of  my  honor  and  happi- 
ness." 

"  The  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,"  said  the  King,  "  the  man  with 
the  sinister  face  ?  " 

"  He  is  my  deadly  enemy.  So  long  as  he  lives  in  my  house, 
where  Monsieur  keeps  him  and  makes  him  all-powerful,  I  shall 
be  the  most  wictched  woman  in  your  kingdom." 

"So,"  said  the  King,  slowly,^-' you  think  your  brother  of 
England  a  better  friend  than  I  am." 

"  Actions  speak  for  themselves,  Sire." 

"  And  you  would  prefer  asking  help  of  —  " 

''  My  country  I     Yes,  Sire,"  she  answered,  proudly. 

The  King  answered : 

"  You  are  the  grandchild  of  Henri  IV.  like  myself,  my  dear. 
Do  you  not  think  that  being  your  cousin  and  brother-in-law,  I 
am  quite  as  close  to  you  as  if  I  were  your  brother-german  ? '" 

"  Then,"  said  Henrietta,  "  act." 

"  Let  us  make  an  alliance." 

"  Begin." 

"I  have,  you  say,  wrongfully  exiled  Guiche  ?" 

"  Oh  I  yes,"  she  answered,  blushing. 
Vol.  m.  -  40. 
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"  Guiche  shall  return."' 

"  Good." 

"  And  now  you  say  that  I  act  unjustly  in  allowing  the  Chev- 
alier de  Lorraine,  who  gives  evil  advice  to  Monsieur,  to  live  in 
your  house  ?  " 

"  Remember  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you,  Sire.  Some  day 
or  other  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  —  if  ever  I  come  to  an  un- 
timely end,  Sire,  I  accuse  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  in  advance 
—  he  has  a  soul  that  is  capable  ot  any  crime." 

"  The  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  shall  not  trouble  you  further.  1 
promise  you  that." 

"  Then,  Sire,  that  will  be  a  genuine  preamble  to  our  alliance, 
and  1  will  sign  it.  But  since  you  have  done  your  part,  tell 
me  what  mine  is  to  be." 

"  Instead  of  quarrelling  with  me,  your  brother  Charles  must 
be  a  closer  friend  to  me  than  ever," 

"  There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that." 

"  Oh,  more  than  you  imagine.  In  ordinary  friendships  all 
that  is  needed  are  mutual  embracing  and  feasting,  which  cost 
only  a  kiss  or  a  reception,  trifling  expenses ;  but  in  political 
friendships  —  " 

"  Ah  !  this  is  to  be  a  political  friendship  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sister,  and  then,  instead  of  embrnces  and  festivities, 
it  is  soldiers  fully  alive  and  fully  armed  that  you  must  serve 
up  to  your  friend ;  men-of-war  fully  armed  and  fully  provi- 
sioned. Now  our  coffers  are  not  always  well  enough  supplied 
to  enable  us  to  make  these  sort  of  friendly  offerings." 

"  You  are  right  there,"  replied  Madame.  "  The  King  of 
England's  coffers  have  had  a  hollow  ring  about  them  for  some 
time  past,  whenever  any  one  has  tried  to  tap  them." 

"  But,  sister,  you  have  such  influence  over  your  brother  that 
you  may  obtain  what  an  ambassador  could  never  be  able  to 
obtain." 

*'  But  to  do  so  I  should  have  to  go  to  London,  my  dear 
brother." 

"  The  very  thing  I  have  been  thinking  of  myself,"  answered 
the  King,  eagerly.  "  It  has  struck  me  that  such  a  journey 
might  be  a  distraction,  an  amusement." 

"  Still,  I  may  fail.  The  English  King  has  dangerous  coun- 
sellors." 

"  Male  or  female  ?  " 

"  Female.     If,  perchance,  your  Majesty's  intention  were  to 
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make  an  alliance  —  I  am  only  suggesting  a  hypothesis  —  for 
warlike  purposes  —  " 

"  For  warlike  purposes  ?  " 

«  Yes.  Well,  in  that  case,  the  King's  counsellors,  who  num- 
ber seven,— Miss  Stewart,  Miss  Wells,  Miss  Gwyn,  Miss  Orchay, 
Miss  Zunga,  Miss  Daws,  and  the  Countess  of  Castlemaine,—  will 
represent  to  the  King  that  wars  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
that  the  money  would  be  much  better  spent  in  giving  balls  and 
suppers  at  Hampton  Court  than  in  equipping  vessels  of  the 
line  at  Portsmouth  or  Greenwich.'' 

"  And  then  your  negotiation  will  break  down  ? " 

"  Oh,  these  ladies  see  to  it  that  all  negotiations  break  down 
which  they  do  not  themselves  conduct." 

"  Do  you  know  the  idea  that  has  got  into  my  head,  sister  ?  " 

"  No,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  That  if  we  were  to  seek  around  us,  we  might  find  a  counsellor 
you  could  take  with  you  to  the  King,  a  counsellor,  too,  whose 
eloquence  would   paralyze  the  ill-will  of  all  the  seven  others." 

"  It  is.  Sire,  a  capital  idea,  and  I  shall  begin  to  seek  at  once." 

"  Seek,  and  you  shall  find." 

"  I  hope  so." 

•'  The  counsellor  ought  to  have  a  pretty' face,  .'i  pretty  face 
is  pleasanter  than  an  ugly  one,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Assuredly." 

"  A  lively,  playful,  audacious  disposition  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Noble  birth  —  just  as  much  of  it  as  is  needed  in  order  to 
approach  the  King  without  awkwardness.  Not  too  much  of  it, 
lest  the  dignity  of  her  race  might  give  her  qualms." 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  correct." 

"  And  she  ought  to  know  a  little  English." 

"  Mon  Dk-H  !  some  one  like  Mademoiselle  de  K^roualle,  for 
instance  ?  "  cried  Madame,  excitedly. 

"  Why,  yes,  you  have  found  her.  You  have  found  her, 
sister,  and  not  I." 

"  I  shall  take  her.  She  will  have  no  cause  to  complain.  I 
hope  ?  " 

"  No.  I  will  appoint  her  seductrice  plenipotentiaire  at  once 
and  will  add  the  dowry  to  the  title." 

"  Good." 

"  I  almost  see  you  on  the  road,  sister,  and  consoled  for  all 
your  vexations." 
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'•  I  will  set  out  on  two  coiiditiuiis.  First,  I  iiiiust  know  what 
I  am  to  negotiate  about."' 

"This  is  it.  Vou  are  aware  tiiat  the  Duteh  insult  nie  every 
(lay  in  their  newspapers  and  by  tiieir  republican  attitudes.  I 
do  not  like  republics." 

"  It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  Sire.*' 

"  Then  these  kings  of  the  sea,  as  they  style  themselves,  in- 
terfere with  French  commerce  in  the  Indies,  and  their  vessels 
will  soon  occupy  every  port  in  Europe.  Such  a  jxjwer  is  too 
close  to  me,  sister." 

•'  Hut  they  are  your  allies  ''  " 

"  And,  therefore,  they  should  not  have  struck  the  medal  you 
know  of,  which  represents  Holland  stopping  the  sun  like  Joshua, 
with  this  legend  :  '  In  my  pre.sence  the  sun  is  stopped.'  That 
was  not  a  very  friendly  j)roceeding,  sister." 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  a  mere  nothing  like  that." 

"  I  never  forget,  sister.  And  if  such  true  friends  of  mine 
as  your  brother  will  cooperate  with  me  —  " 

The  princess  grew  thoughtful. 

"  Listen.  The  empire  of  the  sea  is  to  be  divided,'"  continued 
Louis.  "  England  is  content  that  it  should  be  divided.  Why 
siiould  not  she  and  I  share  it  as  well  as  she  and  Holland?"' 

"  Well,  I  suppose  Mademoiselle  de  Keroualle  can  treat  that 
question,"  rejoined  Madame. 

"  And  now  for  your  second  condition,  sister  ?  " 

«'  The  consent  of  Monsieur,  my  husband." 

"  You  shall  have  it." 

"  Then  I  will  start  immediately,  brother." 

As  soon  as  the  princess  uttered  these  words,  Louis  XIV. 
turned  towards  th'e  corner  of  the  hall  in  which  Colbert,  Aramis, 
and  D'Artagnan  were  talking,  and  made  an  affirmative  sign  to 
his  minister.  Colbert  thereupon  broke  off  the  conversation, 
and  said  to  Aramis  : 

"  M.  TAmbassadeur,  what  if  we  were  now  to  speak  of  busi- 
ness ?  " 

D'Artagnan  at  once  discreetly  retired.  He  directed  his  steps 
cowards  the  chimney,  where  he  could  hear  what  the  King  was 
g'oing  to  say  to  Monsieur,  who  advanced  to  meet  him,  in  a 
state  of  great  agitation.  The  King's  countenance  was  animated, 
upon  his  brow  might  be  read  that  expression  of  an  invincible 
will  which  no  longer  met  with  any  opposition  in  France,  and 
was  soon  to  meet  with  none  iu  Europe. 
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"  Monsieur,"  said  the  King  to  his  brother,  "  I  am  not  pleased 
(V'ith  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine.  Since  you  do  him  the  honor 
to  protect  him,  i)ray  advise  him  to  travel  for  some  months." 

Tiiese  words  fell  like  the  crash  of  an  avalanche  upon  Mon- 
>ieur,  who  adored  his  favorite,  and  lavished  all  his  affection  on 
him. 

"  In  what  respect  has  the  chevalier  displeased  your  Maj- 
esty ?  "  he  cried,  hurling  a  look  of  fury  at  Madame. 

'•  When  he  is  gone  I  will  tell  you,"'  replied  the  phlegmatic 
monarch;  "or,  at  least,  when  Madame  lias  started  for  Eng- 
land." 

"  Madame  started  for  England  ! "  muttered  Monsieur,  be- 
wildered. 

"  In  a  week,  brother,"  continued  the  King,  "  while  we  Wo 
will  go  where  I  will  tell  you." 

After  giving  an  affectionate  smile  to  his  brother  to  soften 
the  harshness  of  these  two  pieces  of  news,  the  King  turned  on 
his  heel. 

During  all  this  time  Colbert  was  conversing  with  the  Duke 
of  Alameda. 

'•  Monsieur,"  Colbert  was  saying,  "  the  time  has  come  for 
an  understanding  between  us.  I  have  reconciled  you  with  the 
King,  as,  indeed,  it  was  my  duty  to  do,  considering  that  you 
are  a  man  of  such  distinguished  merit.  But  since  you  have 
(iccasionally  given  expression  to  your  friendship  in  my  regard, 
tilt!  time  has  now  arrived  to  give  me  a  proof  of  it.  Moreover, 
vuu  are  a  good  deal  more  of  a  Frenchman  than  of  a  Spaniard. 
Answer  me  frankly.  Will  Spain  remain  neutral  if  we  under- 
take any  enterprise  against  the  United  Provinces  ?  " 

"Monsieur,"  returned  Aramis,  "the  interest  of  Spain  is 
plain  enough.  It  is  our  policy  to  embroil  Europe  with  the 
United  Provinces,  against  which  we  still  entertain  the  old  ran- 
(<(,]•.  ever  since  they  wrested  their  freedom  from  us.  But  the 
King  of  France  is  the  ally  of  the  United  Provinces.  Besides, 
}(iii  are  not  ignorant,  of  course,  that  the  war  would  be  a  mari- 
time one,  and  I  do  not  think  France  is  in  a  condition  to"  carry 
(!!!  such  a  war  successfully." 

Colbert  at  this  moment  perceived  D'Artagnan,  who  was 
li'i iking  around  for  some  one  to  talk  with  during  the  asides  of 
thi-  King  and  Monsieur. 

Uf'  called  him,  and  in  an  undertone  to  Aramis  : 

"  We  may  talk  before  M.  d'Artagnan  ?  "  said  he. 
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"  Oh,  certainly,"  answered  Aramis. 

"M.  d'AlauiecIa  and  I  were  just  saying,"  continued  Colb 
"that  a  war  with  the  United  Provinces  would  be  a  inariti 
war.'' 

"  That  is  self-evident,''  replied  the  musketeer. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  about  it,  M.  d'Artagnan  ?  " 

"1  think  that,  to  wage  a  successful  war  on  sea,  we  she 
have  a  very  big  army  on  land." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Colbert,  who  thought  he  m 
have  misunderstood  him. 

"  Why  xn  army  on  land  ?  "  inquired  Aramis. 

"  Because  the  King  is  sure  to  be  beaten  on  sea  if  he  have  i 
the  English  on  his  side,  and  if  he  be  beaten  on  sea,  the  Du 
will  seize  his  ports  or  the  Spaniards  will  invade  him  by  Ian 

"  Although  the  Spaniards  be  neutral  ? ''  queried  Aramis. 

"Neutral  so  long  as  the  King  is  the  stronger,"  retorl 
D'Artagnan. 

Colbert  admired  a  sagacity  that  never  touched  a  questi 
without  illuminating  it. 

Aramis  smiled.  He  knew  only  too  well  that  as  a  diplo 
atist  he  had  always  met  his  master  in  D'Artagnan. 

Colbert  who,  like  all  proud  men,  was  certain  of  carrying  c 
successfully  any  project  to  which  he  was  partial,  resumed  • 

"Who   told  you,  M.   d'Artagnan,  that  the   King  had 
navy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  have  not  examined  into  details,"  answered  the  mi 
keteer.  "  I  am  but  a  poor  sailor.  Like  all  nervous  people 
hate  the  sea.  However,  I  think  that  with  our  vessels  ^ 
trance  being  a  mavitime  nation  of  some  two  hundred  pon 
—  we  should  have  sailors." 

Colbert  drew  from  his  pocket  an  oblong  notebook  dividi 
into  two  columns.  On  the  first  was  a  list  of  ships ;  on  tl 
second  figures  recapitulating  the  number  of  cannon  and  m( 
with  which  these  vessels  were  equipped. 

"  I  have  had  the  same  idea,"  said  he  to  D'Artagnan,  "  ar 
I  have  had  an  account  drawn  up  of  the  vessels  we  have  addf 
to  the  navy.     There  are  thirty-five  of  them." 

"  Thirty-five  !     Impossible  ! "  cried  D'Artagnan. 

"  And  about  two  thousand  pieces  of  cannon,"  continued  Cc 
bert.  "That  is  all  the  King  possesses  at  present.  Out  ( 
thirty-five  ships  you  can  form  three  squadrons,  but  I  war 
five." 
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"Five!  "  exclaimed  Aramis. 

"  They  will  be  afloat  before  the  end  of  the  year,  gentlemen. 
The  King  will  have  Hfty  ships  of  the  line.  We  can  do  some- 
thing with  them,  can  we  not  ?  '' 

•*  To  build  vessels  may  be  ditficult,  but  is  not  impossible," 
oliserved  D'Artagnan.  "But  to  arm  them  —  that  is  another 
>r(iry.  In  France  we  have  neither  foundries  nor  military 
\Mirk.shops." 

•'  Hah!"  cried  Colbert,  his  fai-e  lighting  up,  "why,  I  have 
iicen  busy  constructing  them  for  the  last  year  and  a  half,  and 
vou  did  not  know  it?  Are  you  acquainted  with  M.  d"ln- 
livviile  ?  " 

••  D'Infreville  ?  *'  repeated  D'Artagnan.     "No.'' 

'•  He's  a  man  I  have  discovered.  He  has  his  specialty.  He 
knows  how  to  set  men  to  \.'ork.  He  has  been  casting  cannon 
at  Toulon  and  cutting  timber  in  the  hurgundy  woods.  And 
then,  you  may  not  believe  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  M. 
lAmbassadeur,  but  I  had  another  idea. 

■■  Oh!  monsieur,"  cmirteously  answered  the  ambassador,  "  I 
(•;ui  easily  believe  anything  you  say." 

••  Well,  having  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  character  of  our 
Dutch  allies,  I  said  to  myself:  They  are  tradesmen,  they  are 
the  King's  allies,  they  will  be  delighted  to  sell  him  their  man- 
ufactures. Therefore,  the  more  we  buy  of  them  — ah!  1  was 
torgetting  Forant — are  you  acquainted  with  Forant,  D'Ar- 
tagnan ?  " 

Colbert  had  forgotten  himself.  He  had  addressed  the  cap- 
tain quite  simply  as  D'Artagnan,  like  the  King.  But  the 
(■a])tain  only  smiled. 

"  Xo,"  said  he,  "  1  don't  know  him." 

"  Another  one  of  my  discoveries.  His  specialty  is  as  a 
htiyer.  This  Forant  has  puri.hased  for  me  350,000  pounds  of 
non  in  balls,  200,000  pounds  of  gunpowder,  twelve  cargoes  of 
northern  timber,  matches,  grenades,  pitch,  tar,  —  more  things 
than  I  can  describe  to  you,  —and  has  saved  us  seven  per  cent. 
(u  what  these  things  would  cost  if  manufactured  in   France." 

"That,  certainly,  is  an  idea,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "getting 
the  Dutch  to  cast  balls  for  you,  which  you  intend  afterward 
to  cast  back  at  them.'' 

•'  And  cast  as  damaged  articles,  eh  ?  '' 

I'olbert  laughed  aloud,  with  his  rather  dry,  coarse  laugh. 
lie  was  delighted  with  his  joke. 
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"  Mort'ovfr,  tlit'Sf  s.iiiio  rJiitclinicn  am  huildiiip  fur  tlipKir 
at  Uic  prt'sciit  iiiniiiciit,  six  vcsst'ls,  ilrsii^nod  after  the  b( 
models  of  tlit'ir  own  navy.  Destonches  —  ah  I  perhaps  y 
don't,  know  Krstouclii's  '.' "' 

"  No,  nionsi'-'ur,"  r(>pli('d  I>'Artagnaii. 

•'  He  is  a  man  with  a  .siii_t,'uhirly  sure  eyo  for  the  good  a 
bad  (pialities  of  a  ship  that  has  just  been  lannched.  A  va 
ble  talent,  that  I  Xature  is  really  very  whimsical.  Well 
thouj^ht  Pestouches  just  the  rit,'ht  sort  of  a  man  to  have  in 
port,  and  lie  is  watciiin}^  the  constriietion  of  the  six  ves.s( 
the  Cnited  I'rovinees  are  buildinfj  for  his  Majesty.  They  w 
have  each  seventy-eiglit  irnns.  Vou  must  see  from  all  th 
Miy  dear  M.  (r.\.rta'_,Mi;in,  that  if  the  Kiuj;  wanted  to  <piari 
with  tlie  I'nited  Provinces,  he  woiild  have  a  jjretty  fair  sort 
a  Heet.  Now,  yon  know  yourself  better  than  any  one  t 
splendid  condition  of  our  land  forces." 

D'Artaj^nan  ami  Aramis  stared  at  each  other  in  surprise  a: 
admiration  at  the  mysterious  changes  accomplished  by  i\ 
man  in  a  few  years. 

Colbert  understood  them.  This  unintentional  flattery  mov 
him  more  than  anything  else  could  have  done. 

'*  If  we  in  France  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  outside  Fran 
they  must  know  still  less,"  said  D'.Vrtagnati. 

"  Just  what  I  have  been  remarking  to  M.  l'Amba.ssadeni 
returned  Colbert ;  "  so  that  if  Spain  is  neutral  and  Englai 
aids  us  —  " 

"  If  England  aids  you,"  interrupted  Aramis,  "I  can  promi 
you  the  neutrality  of  Spain." 

"  Your  hand  on  that,"  exclaimed  Colbert,  with  his  blu 
joviality.  '•  .\nd,  by  the  way,  speaking  of  Spain,  you  have  n 
the  Golden  Fleece,  M.  d'Alameda?  I  heard  the  King  say  t 
other  day  he  should  prefer  seeing  you  wear  the  ribbon  of  5 
.Michael." 

Aramis  bowed. 

"Alas!"  thought  D'Artagnan,  "and  Portlios  is  not  hen 
When  all  these  largesses  are  going  about,  there  would  ha 
been  a  few  ells  of  ribbon  for  him,  surely  I  honest  Fortl-oa  !  " 

"M.  d'Artagnan,""  resumed  Colbert,  "  I  fancy,  between  ou 
selves,  you  would  have  no  objection  to  leading  your  mnsketee 
into  Holland.     Do  you  know  how  to  swim  ?  " 

.\nd  he  burst  out  laughing,  like  a  man  who  is  in  a  very  g: 
humor  indeed. 
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"  Like  a  fish,"  answered  D'Artagnan. 

"  Ah !  but  there  are  some  ugly  spots  to  be  crossed  in  the 
canals  and  marshes  over  there,  M.  d'Artagnan,  and  the  best 
swimmers  get  drowned."' 

"  It 's  my  trade  to  die  for  his  Majesty,"  re{)lied  the  mus- 
keteer. '<  I!ut  since  you  rarely  meet  much  water  during  a  cam- 
paign without  meeting  a  little  fire  also,  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
beforehand  tliat  I  '11  do  all  I  can  to  select  fire  in  such  an 
eventuality.  I  am  getting  old,  and  water  chills  me.  Fire  al- 
ways warms,  M.  Colbert." 

D'Artagnan,  with  his  youthful  vigor  and  pride,  looked  so 
distinguished  when  uttering  these  words  that  Colbert  could 
not  help  admiring  him. 

D'Artagnan  saw  the  effect  he  had  produced.  He  remem- 
bered that  the  most  successful  tradesman  is  the  one  who  sets 
a  high  price  on  his  goods  when  they  are  really  valuable.  He 
prepared,  then,  to  state  his  prii'e  in  advance. 

"  So,"  said  Colbert,  "  we  're  going  to  Holland,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  D'Artagnan  ;  «  but  —  " 

"  But  ?  "  repeated  Colbert. 

"  But  interest  and  self-love  have  a  little  to  do  with  every- 
thing. The  salary  and  honors  attached  to  the  position  of  cap- 
tain of  the  musketeers  are  no  donbt  very  fine ;  but  you  see  we 
have  now  the  King's  guards  and  the  mifitary  household  of  the 
i^mg.  A  captain  of  musketeers  ought  to  command  aP  these 
bodies,  and,  in  that  case,  he  would  need  a  hundred  thousand 
livres  a  year  for  his  table  and  in  order  to  make  an  appearance 
befitting  his  rank  —  " 

"  Do  you  really  sui>pose  the  King  is  going  to  haggle  with 
you  ?  "  said  Colbert. 

"Oh,  monsieur,  you  have  misunderstood  me,"  exclaimed 
D'Artagnan,  now  sure  that  the  question  of  interest  was  settled 
HI  his  favor.  "  What  I  wanted  to  say  is  :  Suppose  that  I,  an 
"Id  captain,  once  chief  of  the  King's  guards  and  having  pre- 
cedence of  the  marshals  of  France,  should  happen  to  find  my- 
self some  day  or  other  in  the  trenches  with  the  captain  of  the 
-nards  and  the  colonel  of  the  Swiss,  and  all  three  of  us  on  a 
tooting  of  equality  —  now,  I  could  not  endure  such  a  thing  at 
any  price.     1  have  old  habits,  and  I  intend  to  keep  to  them.'' 

<  Colbert  felt  the  blow.     He  had  been  prepared  for  it,  however. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  what  you  were  saying  to  me  a 
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"  What  was  it,  monsieur  ?  " 

•'  W'p  were  talkiiiR  of  thoao  ranals  and  marshes  in  which  s 
ppison  iniffht  bo.  drowned.' 

'•  Well  V  •' 

'•  Well,  no  one  can  be  drowned,  if  he  have  a  boat,  a  plank 
or  even  a  stick." 

"  Kven  though  the  stick  W  as  short  as  a  baton  ? ''  sair 
DWrtagnan. 

•'  F*r.->(isely,"  returned  (."olbert.  "  I  never  yet  heard  of  i 
French  marshal  who  was  drowned." 

D'Artagnan  turned  pale  with  joy,  and  replied  in  a  voic( 
that  faltered  : 

"Th"y  would  be  very  proud  of  me  at  home  in  my  native 
place  if  they  heard  I  was  a  marshal  of  Fran<e.  But  it  is  nee 
essary  to  be  tlie  commander-in-<'hief  of  an  expedition  in  orde 
to  obtain  the  baton." 

'•  Monsieur,"'  said  Colbert,  "  there  is  in  this  notebook,  whicl 
you  will  please  study,  a  plan  of  campaign  to  be  followed  bi 
the  different  corps  that  the  King  will  place  under  your  order 
next  spring." 

D'Artagnan  took  the  book  with  a  trembling  hand,  which  thi 
minister  grasped  loyally. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Colbert,  "  we  have  both  a  revenge  to  exac 
from  each  other.  I  have  had  mine  ;  it  is  now  for  you  to  havi 
yours." 

'•  1  shall  make  you  a  full  return,  monsieur,"  replied  D'Ar 
tagnan  ;  "  and  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  King  that,  upon  th^ 
tirst  occasion  that  may  be  offered,  he  will  hear  of  a  victory  o 
liear  of  my  death," 

"  Then  I  will  have  the  golden  fleur-de-lis  affixed  to  your  mai 
shal's  baton  immediately,"  said  Colbert. 

The  next  morning  Aramis,  who  was  about  to  start  for  Madri( 
to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  neutrality  with  Spain,  came  t 
D'.Vrtaguau's  hotel  to  bid  him  adieu. 

»'  We  must  love  each  other  enoigh  for  four,"  said  D  Ai 
tagnan,  "  now  that  we  are  only  two." 

"  And  you  may  never  see  me  again,  my  dear  D'Artagnan, 
answered    Aramis.     "  Ah  !  you  will  never  know  how  much 
loved  yon !      And  I  am  now  old,  dying,  almost  dead  !  " 

<•  My  dear  friend,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  you  will  live  longe 
than  I  shall.  Diplomacy  orders  you  to  live,  while  honor  coe 
derans  me  to  die." 
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"  Bah  !  ■■  pxclainipd  Aniinis.  •'  men  ilk.'  uh,  M.  le  Marshal,  die 
only  when  they  are  satiated  with  pleasure  and  glory." 

"Ah!"  replied  D'Artagnan,  with  a  mehuxholy  smile,  "I 
have  lost  my  appetite  for  Ixitli,  M.  le  Due." 

They  embraced  once  more,  and  twu  hours  afterwards  they 
were  separated. 


THK    DKATll    OK    d'aKTAONAN. 

Contrary  to  what  is  always  happening,  both  in  politics 
and  in  morals,  every  one  kept  his  promises  and  did  honor  to  his 
engagements. 

The  King  recalled  M.  de  Guiche  and  banished  the  Chevalier 
de  Lorraine  ;  so  that  Monsieur  took  to  his  bed  in  consequence. 

Madame  started  for  Loudon,  and  was  so  <»uccessful  in  open- 
ing her  brother's  eyes  to  the  political  wisdom  of  Mademoiselle 
.le  Keroualle's  counsels,  that  the  alliance  between  France  and 
England  was  signed,  and  English  vessels,  ballasted  by  a  few 
millions  of  French  gold,  made  terrible  havoc  among  the  fleets 
of  the  L^nited  Provinces. 

Charles  II.  promised  Mademoiselle  de  Keroualle  that  he 
would  not  prove  ungrateful  for  her  good  advice ;  he  made  her 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 

Colbert  had  promised  the  King  ships,  munitions,  and  victo- 
ries.    }Ie  kept  his  word,  as  we  know. 

Finally  Aiamis,  whose  promises  were  the  least  of  all  to  be 
relied  on,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Colbert,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  negotiations  at  Madrid  : 

"  M.  Colbert: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  the  R.  P.  d'Oliva,  General 
ad  interim  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  my  provisional  successor. 

"  The  reverend  father  will  explain  to  you,  M.  Colbert,  that 
I  retain  the  direction  of  all  the  affairs  that  concern  France  and 
Spain,  hut  that  I  do  not  %vish  to  keep  the  title  of  general,  since 
my  doing  so  would  throw  too  jnuch  light  on  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations  tvith  which  his  Catholic  Majesty  has  deigned  to 
'/large  me.  /  shall  resume  this  title,  by  his  Majesty's  order, 
u-hen  the  negotiations  I  have  entered  into,  in  concert  with  you, 
"re  terminated,  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the  greater  aloru  of 
God  and  of  his  Church.  ^      i>   J 
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"  The  R.  P.  d'Oliva  ivill  also  iiifi^nn  i/oii,  mo/isir.iir,  nf  ]ii% 
Catholic  Jlajosti/'s  consent  to  the  siijnatiirc  of  «  tvcatij  which 
insures  the  neutrality  of  Sjiain  in  case  of  nut r  lictwccn  France 
and  the  United  Provinces. 

"  This  consent  iDonId  reniiiin  fjood,  even  if  Engbind,  instead 
of  to  kin  ij  an  active  part  in  hostilities,  should  he  neutral. 

"  As  to  Portnijal,  of  which  count ry  ijou  and  I  hare  sjioken, 
I  hane  to  assure  ijoii,  monsieur,  that  it  w>llaid  his  n\,st  Chris- 
tian Majesty  in  this  war  with  all  its  resources. 

'•  /  pray  you,  M.  Colbert,  to  he  pleased  to  continue  to  me 
your  friendship,  as  well  as  to  helieoe  in  my  profound  attach- 
ment, and  to  lay  my  respects  at  the  feet  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty. 

*' Signed:  Le  Duc  D'ALAneoA." 

Aramis  had  done  more,  then,  than  keep  his  promise  ;  it  re- 
mained only  to  discover  whether  the  King,  Colbert,  and  D'Ar- 
tagnan  would  be  faithful  to  one  another. 

As  Colbert  had  predioteu,  the  army  entered  on  its  canipaign 
in  spring.  It  preceded,  in  magnittceut  order,  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  rode  at  the  head  of  the  flower  of  his  kingdom 
to  this  bloody  festival,  surrounded  by  carriage?  full  of  ladies 
aad  courtiers. 

The  officers  of  the  army  had,  it  is  true,  no  music  except  the 
booming  of  the  artillery  from  the  Dutch  forts.  But  it  con- 
tented a  verv  large  number,  who  found  in  this  war  honors,  ad- 
vancement,    >rtune,  or  death. 

J3"Artagnan  commanded  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  men, 
cavalry  and  infantry,  with  which  he  was  ordered  to  take  the 
different  strong  places  which  form  the  knots  of  that  strategic 
network  called  Friesland.  Never  had  an  army  been  conducted 
more  gallantly  on  an  expedition.  The  officers  knew  that  their 
leader,  as  prudent  and  astute  as  he  was  brave,  would  not 
sacrifice  a  man  or  an  inch  of  ground  without  necessity.  He 
followed  the  old  customs  of  war,  namely,  living  on  the 
country,  keeping  the  soldiers  singing  and  the  enemy  weeping. 
The  captain  of  the  King's  musketeers  displayed  a  certain 
cocjuetry  in  showing  that  he  knew  his  trade.  Never  were  op- 
portunities better  chosen,  surprises  better  seconded,  faults  ol 
the  beleaguered  turned  to  better  account.  D'Artagnau's  army 
took  twelve  small  fortresses  in  a  month. 

He  was  now  before  the  thirteontli,  which  had  been  holding 
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out  for  five  days      IT Artagnan  ha.l  ti,e  trPiulM's .M.one.l      Even 

us  pioneers  a.Hl  laborers  were  fuJl  of  en.nlation,  kUs  and  zea 

b  .■ause  he  treated   them    like  soldiers,    kne^   how  S    n  ake 

"•0  ,     v^  '''"'   ^'"' m"'  '"  '•''^"''  ^"^^  '"'^■^'-  ^^'  then,  be  Sed 
'^(opt  ul.en   ne  could  not   help  it.     So   it   was   worth   wh,l« 

Jh^i/' V"'^  "'^'^   -'-1'  they  turned '.;  he  ^^^,;S 
"t   Holland      Ihese  mud-banks  and  heavy  cliys  melted   as  the 

|J:;f'srtr:ss:rr^!L^^^ 

l'">"or  and  his  inclination  toamusethe  ladies.     Tl  es t  viotodes 
ever'^l/  '"-^Jf  f^^  *"  ^'le  prince  that  Afadame  de  Mon  es^^ 
u.nerad.lressed  him  now  but  as  Louis  the  Invincible      Con 
;';:i;;r   ?:  ,^'-l— «"«  ^l^  la  Vainere,  who  ,.alled  1  dm  o    y 
Uuis  the  \  lotorious,  lost  much  of  his  Majesty's  favor      Be 
s.des,  lier  eyes  were  often  red,  and  nothim,.  dis,r„sts  a^  Inv^n" 
'  l;!e  so  much  as  a  weeping  mistress,  especially  whe    a     u    ,    i 
I'      nvMucible  are  smiling.     The  star\.f  Mademoise  le     e    1 
.nl.ee  was   sinking  below  the  hor-zon   in  clouds   in  1  teu' 
■u     the   gayety   of   Ma.lame   de    Montespan     .'  w  ti  d   er 
Y"'  «^e,y  fresh  success,  and  consoled  the  monarch  for  em^ 
'■-Ij      unpleasantness,  and  all  this  was  due  to  D'Ar  a'nan      ^ 
_    FI.S  Majesty  wishe.l  to  recognize  such  services.  Ir^'wrote 

rl^ions  for  -     •  "'^"'^  '"'  /"'•«*-^'^'^'^  'oitk  all  dae  pro- 

'> tons  for  the  purpose  at  the  proper  time.  ^ 

"Louis." 
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and  Iwgun  to  repair  the  breach  made  by  his  army,  Imd  just  gor 
uiit  Willi  ten  cuiiipauies  of  givna<lierH  to  reconstruct  the  wurki 

M.  ('oll)eifs  incsscnger  had  orders  to  seek  .M.  d'Artagiia 
wherever  he  might  be,  and  at  whatever  liour  of  the  day  or  lugli 
He  made  his  way,  then,  to  the  trendies,  followed  by  his"e! 
cort,  all  on  horseback. 

It  was  easy  to  distiiignisli  D'Artagiian  in  the  open  plaii 
with  his  g  Id-laced  hat  a.iid  his  long  cane.  He  was  bitiii>'  hi 
white  mustache  and  brushing  off  from  hi.s  tunic,  with  his"  let 
hand,  the  dust  thrown  up  by  the  balls  that  plouglied  the  soi 
around  him. 

They  also  witnessed,  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  fire  whic 
filled  the  air  with  its  whizziiigand  hissing,  the  officers  handlin' 
the  shovels,  the  soldiers  rolling  the  wheelbarrows,  and  the  vas 
piles  of  fascines,  carried  thither  and  heaped  up  by  a  score  o 
h  .It  a  score  of  men,  which  covered  the  front  of  the  trench  n 
opened  to  the  centre  by  this  extraordinary  effort  of  tlie  genera 
to  inspire  Itis  soldiers. 

Within  three  hours  everything  was  repaired,  and  D'Artagnai 
began  to  speak  more  gently.  He  was  quite  calm  when  tin 
captain  of  the  i.ion.eers  came,  hat  in  hand,  to  inform  him  tlia 
the  trench  afforded  cover.  This  man  had  scarcely  finisliei 
speaking,  wlien  a  ball  cut  off  one  of  liis  legs  and  he  fell  int( 
D'Artagnan's  arms.  The  latter  encouraged  the  soldier,  tool* 
him  up  111  his  arms,  and  carried  liim  into  the  trencli,  amid  th( 
enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  regiments. 

From  now  on  it  was  not  ardor  that  seized  the  .soldiers,  it  was 
delirium.  Two  com])anies  stole  awav  and  ru.shed  upon  the 
outposts,  which  they  destroyed  in  a  few  seconds. 

When  their  comrades,  wlio  could  hardly  be  lield  in  by  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  saw  them  lodged  on  the  bastions,  they  sprang  after 
them,  and  there  was  s(X)n  a  furious  strui,'gle  at  tlie  counter- 
scarp, on  wliieh  the  fate  of  the  place  dei)ended. 

D'Artagnan  saw  that  there  was  only  one  wav  left  him  to 
stop  his  army,  and  that  was  to  hurl  it'  on  the  "fortress.  He 
directed  all  his  forces  on  tlie  two  breaches  which  the  enemy 
were  repairing.  The  shod:  was  terrible.  P:ighteen  companies 
took  part  in  it,  and  D'Artagnan  advanced  with  the  remainder 
to  withm  half  cannon-shot  of  tlie  place,  to  support  the  assault 
by  echelons. 

The  cries  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  being  poniarded  by  his 
grenadiers,  could  be  heard  distinctly.     Tlie  struggle  grew  more 
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"::?iSVgronnr'^  ''  *'^  governor,  who  was  disputing 
firf  wlncf  "e;er  stonLf  '^f  '?  '^?  ^"^'  ^"^  «>'^"^«  ^^e 

D'Artagnan  was  standing,  his  face  heated,  his  eyes  spark 

"  It  IS  nearly  all  over,"  said  he  to  the  messenger      "  Th.  f.w 
will  surrender  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  !f  ""S*^'"         '  ^^  town 
He  continued  his  reading  ■ 

"  COLBKRT." 

'•  It  IS  strange,-'  he  sauI,  -« that  I  do  not  see  the  royal  flag 
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on  the  walls  or  hear  the  drums  beating  the  summons  to  par- 

He  launciied  three  hundred  fresh  men  under  one  of  his  most 
dashing  othcers,  and  ordered  another  breach  to  be  effected. 
Tiien,  feeling  somewhat  more  at  hi.«  ease,  he  turned  his  at^ 
tention  to  the  casket  which  Colbert's  messenger  was  holding 
out  to  him.     It  was  his  property  ;   he  had  won  it. 

D'Artagnan  reached  out  his  hand  for  this  casket,  when  a 
ball  from  the  ramparts  shattered  it  to  pieces  in  the  officer's 
arms,  struck  D'Artagnan  full  in  the  chest,  and  knocked  him 
do\vn  upon  a  sloping  heap  of  earth,  while  the  fleur-de-lised 
baton  escap«^d  from  the  broken  sides  of  the  box  and  rolled 
down  under  the  nerveless  hand  of  the  marshal. 

D'Artagnan  tried  to  rise.  It  was  believed  he  had  been 
thrown  down,  but  not  wounded.  Then  a  terrible  cry  rose 
troin  the  dismayed  officers  near  him:  the  marshal  was  covered 
with  blood,  and  the  pallor  of  death  was  slowly  mountin.'  to 
Jus  noble  visage.  ,  ° 

Supjwrted  by  the  arms  that  were  extended  on  all  sides  to 
receive  him,  he  was  able  once  more  to  turn  his  eyes  towards 
the  fortress,  and  to  descry  the  white  fl;ig  on  the  crest  of  the 
principal  bastion.  His  ears,  already  dulled  to  the  sounds  of 
Me,  caught  feebly  the  roll  of  the  drums  which  proclaimed 
the  victory. 

Then,  clut(diing  the  baton  with  its  golden  fleur-de-lis  con- 
vulsively in  his  nerveless  hand,  he  cast  upon  it  the  eyes  that 
liad  no  longer  the  power  to  look  up  to  heaven,  and  fell  back 
murmuring  those  strange  wor.ls,  v/hich  amazed  the  soldiers  as 
much  as  il  they  had  been  cabalistic  incantations,  —  words  which 
had  once  been  significant  of  so  many  things  on  earth,  and  which 
now  none  but  the  dying  man  could  any  longer  comprehend: 

"Athos,    Porthos,    we    meet   again  !— Aramis,    adieu    for- 
ever! ' 

Of  the  four  valiant  men  whose  history  we  have  related 
there  remained  but  one.  God  had  taken  back  to  himself  the 
souls  of  the  three  others. 


END. 
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